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Behind the By-Lines 


To open the present volume, the editor 
has invited Thomas H. Briggs, Professor 
Emeritus of Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to write the 
Laureate article. It is the manuscript of the 
Sir John Adams 1946 Lecture, which 
was delivered at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. It has not been pub- 
lished hitherto. Regarding the article Dr. 
Briggs writes: “It is a summary of my 
own educational thinking during my pro- 
fessional lifetime.” Students and friends 
who have drawn inspiration from Dr. 
Briggs’ teaching and writing will welcome 
this article from one of America’s influen- 
tial educational thinkers. The title is Mono- 
vjllablcsy the sub-title. Clarifying the Mean- 
ing of Education, 

Education and Character is the subject 
of the Charter Day Convocation address 
given on May 7, 1947 at the College of the 
City of New York in connection with the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the College. It was written 
by Ordway Tead, Chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of the City of New 
York, and Editor of Social and Economic 
books of Harper and Brothers, Dr. Tead has 
written much and has been a contributor 
to The Educational Forum. Among 
his most recent publications is The Inglis 
Lecture for 1947 given at Harvard. 

To Make Teaching a Profession explains 
the concern of E. A. Cross, retired Vice- 
President of Colorado State College at 
Greeley and well-known author of text- 
books in the field of English and in the 
teaching of English, for the art of teaching, 
Dr. Cross is a former contributor to The 
Educati6nal Forum. In the present ar- 
ticle he presents original proposals for creat- 
ing a true profession of teaching. 

Public Schools and State Education in 


Great Britain is by F. J. Wolfemlen, 
C.B.E., M.A., Headmaster of Shrewsbury 
School, England. During 1945 and 1946 
Mr. Wolfenden was Chairman of the 
Headmasters’ Conference, an association 
comprising the headmasters of upwards of 
a hundred leading Public Schools of Eng- 
land and Wales, including such inter- 
nationally known schools as Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, Westchester and Winchester. The 
question is often asked, “What will happen 
to England's Public schools under the 
Labor Government?” The article sheds 
light on this question. Mr. Wolfenden is a 
member of Britain’s Ministry of Education 
Committee on Boarding Education. 

I. L, Kandel, member of the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi and member of 
the Editorial Board of The Educational 
Forum, this year became Professor Emeri- 
tus of Education, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For many years Dr. 
Kandel was Director of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, and edited the 
International Year Books. He now edits 
School and Society . Dr, Kandel has been a 
frequent contributor to The Educational 
Forum. The title of his article is Educating 
for Peace. During the current academic 
year he is in residence at the University of 
Manchester, Manchester, England, where 
he has been appointed Simon Research 
Fellow. 

Education for Contrihutmc Citizenship 
is the subject chosen by W, Seward Salis- 
bury, chairman of the Social Studies De- 
partment of the State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York. Professor Salisbury 
has published more than a score of articles 
on citizenship in its various phases, and with 
Professor R. E. Cashman of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is co-author of The Constitution; 

(Continued on fage 118) 
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Monosyllables 

Clarifying the Meaning of Education* 
Thomas H. Briggs 


I n my early teaching experience, being 
ambitious, I tried to read the year- 
book of a national society with a famous 
name. Baffled by the abstruse ideas 
couched in pendecasyllables, I remarked 
to a colleague that I must be just plain 
dumb. “Don’t despair,” he replied, “in 
the course of time you will mature so 
that you can understand the expression 
of such deep thinking.” Humble in 
spirit and eager to learn, I attended the 
meeting of the national society and 
listened to the leaders, one of whom was 
my colleague, discuss the monograph. I 
could understand everything they said, 
but I noted that their remarks did not 
center on any one theme. Then and there 
a great light dawned on me: they them- 


* Note: In this article I have attempted to pull 
together some of the elements of a simple activat- 
ing philosophy of education, which for some 
years I presented to my graduate students. For 
the convenience of those who may wish to read 
an elaboration of any of the points I give in 
an Appendix a selected bibliography. — The au- 
thor. 


selves did not understand what the auth- 
or had written. But having been initiated 
into the mystic fraternity of sophists, 
they were loyal to the tradition and 
kept the shameful secret. Pedaguese, as 
the language of the society was after- 
ward called, was invented to conceal the 
lack of clear thinking and of expression 
designed to affect practice. The discus- 
sion ended, there were mutual felicita- 
tions by the participants, the society 
adjourned, the old world moved calmly 
along on its orbit as before, and nothing 
was ever heard again of the yearbook. 
On reflection I realized that it was not 
I who was dumb and dishonest. And 
then and there I signed my personal 
declaration of independence, which con- 
tains two articles: first, that inasmuch 
as an author was writing for me, and for 
others like me, I have an inalienable 
right to demand clarity— or to ignore 
his work} and, second, that never again 
should I be so awed by what was im- 
possible to understand after earnest ef- 


' 5 • 
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fort that I would not challenge him to 
restate his ideas in simple language. If 
one who desires to influence others does 
not make his ideas clear, he fails, not 
they. 

And, furthermore, after long experi- 
ence I came to the conclusion that any- 
thing of importance can be expressed in 
simple language. Hence the title of this 
lecture. I have some things to say about 
education and its needs today, and I 
shall try to state them so simply that 
every listener will know exactly what I 
mean. And, understanding, he too 
should sign the declaration of independ- 
ence so that he will maintain his intel- 
lectual integrity, which alone will permit 
sound growth in thinking that leads to 
action. Thinking that does not lead to 
action is incomplete and therefore no 
real thinking at all ; it is merely a self- 
deluding and selfish intellectual exercise, 
closely akin to day-dreaming and often 
not distinguishable from it. 

What Is Education? 

Let us begin by asking, “What do 
we really mean by education?” 1 Instead 
of following the usual procedure of 
quoting definitions by the wise and by 
the not-so-wise, let us appreach the prob- 
lem by asking another question: “If by 
some miracle we were caused to forget 
all the procedures that formal schools 
are now using, how should we go about 
making a new program to prepare boys 
and girls to live successfully and happily, 
not only as individuals but also as mem- 


1 Bibliography 5: 190-245, 
’Bibliography 12: 370-439. 


bers of their several social and political 
groups?” 

I think there is a fairly simple answer 
that would be approved by every person 
of common sense. First of all, we should 
list the things that youth are most likely 
to do, at the present and in the future. 
Of course no one can prophesy accu- 
rately and with entire assurance. But 
everyone will agree on enough details 
to fill a curriculum that would occupy 
all of the time available. Most of these 
details will state activities— like reading 
newspapers, making and keeping friends, 
carrying on conversation, buying and 
selling goods and services, choosing, pre- 
paring, and eating foods, becoming good 
citizens, and seeking recreation— activi- 
ties that will certainly be carried on$ 
others will in varying degrees be less 
certain, some of them— like renting or 
building and maintaining a home — being 
highly probablyj others — like traveling 
in South Africa, directing a French cab 
driver to take you to a hotel, or serving 
in the Congress— being so improbable 
and remote that the secondary school can 
safely ignore them. 

If we go beyond activities, we shall 
realize that there is another important 
concern of education, whether formal in 
schools or informal and more or less 
fortuitous, and that is attitudes / every 
one of which is to some degree emo- 
tionalized, some of them highly so. 
They often are an unconscious substi- 
tute for thinking, and they always have 
a tremendous influence on what we do 
and on whether we do anything at all or 
not. Since it is easier to recognize these 
emotionalized attitudes and their ef- 
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fects in others than in yourself, con- 
sider the attitudes both pro and con that 
your friends have toward the Demo- 
cratic party, toward the Roman Catholic 
Church, and toward geographic regions. 
How strong and how fixed they are! 
And how they determine what your 
acquaintances think and do! Being thus 
important, they certainly can not con- 
tinue to be ignored, as they largely have 
been in the past, by formal education. 
Repeated activities, usually with devel- 
oped emotionalized attitudes, lead to 
habits, both physical and intellectual, 
some good and some bad in their effects. 

An inventory of what people do and 
of how they feel will inevitably include 
items that are likely to excite criticism 
and even serious objection if they are 
considered in the classroom. There is no 
danger in teaching means of expressing 
the agent in Latin, the verbs in French 
that take avoir as an auxiliary, the cus- 
toms of the Egyptians under Thutmose 
II, or the names of geologic eras. But 
when the school ventures to discuss prob- 
lems of money — which of course include 
labor — or religion, or social relations, 
with the inevitable consideration of sex, 
it is on dangerous ground. Which group 
of topics, however, is more important to 
influence young people toward a better 
participation in modem life? Sometimes 
I have thought that all education that 
is important is dangerous, and that edu- 
cation that is not dangerous is not im- 
portant. 

At this place I must make the point} 
denied in some quarters even todays 
that no individual and no group has a 


right to use the school for propaganda 
of practices or of ideals that have not 
been approved by the supporting public. 8 
Being an agency of society to perpetuate 
itself and to promote its own interests, 
the school can not be prostituted by mi- 
norities, whether teachers or educational 
theorists or influential laymen to bring 
about social, economic, or political revo- 
lution. It is of course entirely proper 
for the school to inculcate ideals of hon- 
esty, fair play, integrity, and patriotism, 
ideals that have general social approval. 
But when moot points on which society 
‘has not yet made up its mind come into 
the curriculum for consideration — points 
which, as suggested above, are “danger- 
ous” — the only proper thing for a teach- 
er to do is to present impartially the 
facts and the arguments on both sides} 
and then leave the pupils to come to 
such conclusions as their intelligences 
and their environments dictate. 

A developed list of activities that 
young people are likely to carry on being 
long and containing details that vary 
greatly in importance and in probability, 
we should next be challenged to ask, 
“Which of these listed activities are de- 
sirable?” or better still, “Relatively how 
desirable is each one?” Here again we 
might be timorous about making judg- 
ments, realizing not only our fallibility 
but also the wide variations in indi- 
viduals and in the demands of localities 
and of social groups. But, pending evalu- 
ations by responsible groups of our 
wisest men, why be timorous when each 
one of us actually and confidently makes 
such judgments every day, every hour 
of every day, for that matter? And no 


'Bibliography 10 and 13. 
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teacher ever hesitates in classroom in- 
struction to say that one item is impor- 
tant or that another is not, Certainly 
we should make some mistakes, but, with 
equal certainty, we can be assured that 
our ratings would be far more accurate 
indications of importance than any list 
of items taken uncritically from the con- 
ventional and traditional secondary 
school curriculum. As a matter of fact, 
many of the details in that curriculum 
would of course find a place in our new 
list, and equally as a matter of course, 
many would not. All of the good in the 
growing curriculum of the dynamic 
modern school has passed the criteria 
that are here proposed. Nothing, either 
venerable or novel, should be unproved, 
using the word in its original sense; 
everything should be reconsidered and 
evaluated anew. What survives would 
be the materials of the new education. 

The challenge to the new education, 
then, would be to teach young people 
to do better the inevitable things which 
we and they consider most desirable for 
making happy and successful lives — to 
do them better than they would without 
instruction. Fortunately the responsi- 
bility of schools would be reduced by the 
work of other agencies — the home, the 
church, the well-run library, and such 
organizations, more independent, as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the Future Farm- 
ers of America, the Y.M.C.A’s. Then 
there are government agencies for 
health, safety and the like, which edu- 
cate people young and old. Perhaps all 
of these— with the exception of the' home 
and church, of course— should be co- 
ordinated and put under one over-all 


director in each administrative unit. If 
the school people don’t lead in such con- 
solidation, they are likely in the course 
of time to be subordinated and led. No 
well-run business would long tolorate 
such a lack of unified direction over a 
number of agencies, some of them com- 
peting for funds, that claim to be seeking 
the same objective, which too often is 
an indefinite generalization in the minds 
of all. 

This first step in the formulation of 
a new program for education is obvi- 
ously by common sense standards sound, 
but it is not sufficient. It would maintain 
and somewhat improve an individual’s 
participation in the civilization of which 
he is a part, but something more is 
needed if he is to advance in it. So we 
propose a second step. The school should 
reveal to young people higher activities 
than they would in their undirected de- 
velopment normally engage in. Not 
only that, it should also convince youth 
that these revealed higher activities are 
desirable for their own increased success 
and happiness. When students appreci- 
ate the importance of such revealed 
higher activities — in behavior, in read- 
ing literature, in enjoying music, in using 
the revelations of science, in effecting 
better relations with other people, and 
so on and so on — teaching will be rela- 
tively simple. It will require merely 
guidance of those who want to learn be- 
cause they appreciate the value to their 
own development, immediately or in the 
probable future, of being skilled to carry 
on satisfactorily revealed higher activi- 
ties. For the best results we must have 
teachers with wide experience and with 
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flaming enthusiasm. No person is quali- 
fied of course for teaching in schools of 
the present or of the future who is not 
competent to lead youth not only into 
efficiency but also into a desire for activi- 
ties that he would not participate in 
without revelation and guidance. 

Why have educators not followed 
such an obviously sound and simple pro- 
cedure? In part, we recognize, they have 
done so: we see evidences of its success 
in many details, especially in the so- 
called extracurricula activities and in 
many vocational courses. But even a brief 
examination of popular textbooks or a 
short observation of normal classes will 
reveal that tradition is stronger than in- 
vention. In one of his delightful books, 
the French entomologist, Henri Fabre, 
tells of processionary caterpillars. Once, 
finding a string of them in his garden, 
he guided the front end until it was in 
contact with the last straggler. What did 
the leader do? He followed a new 
leader, which had previously been at the 
tail end. Around and around went the 
procession, each caterpillar loyal, in- 
dustrious, and persistent, until it was 
broken by some who starved to death 
and fell out of line. I have sometimes 
wondered if Fabre was writing only 
about caterpillars. Perhaps it will require 
a catastrophe to break our procession in 
the curriculum tradition — and maybe 
that would not in the long run be bad. 
It might result in a new race of educators 
who, already loyal and industrious, are 
able and eager to think for themselves 
and courageous to persist in their at- 
tempts to put into practical effect a pro- 

* Bibliography 12; 478-552. 


gram suited to the needs of youth of our 
day and thus contributory to the general 
social welfare. 

There are other reasons why we still 
carry on curriculum practices that have 
persisted from the influence of English 
Latin Grammar Schools of the sixteenth 
century, but in this lecture it is not the 
purpose to explain them but, rather, to 
do a more important thing, propose in 
simple language some definitions and 
principles that will guide us in our think- 
ing and planning for an education that 
will be maximally effective in the new 
world in which we live. 

Liberal Education 

The definition just presented and 
briefly explained is of an education that 
is important to society at large as well 
as to the individual. One should be 
taught to carry on skilfully in his pro- 
fession before he can justify himself; 
he ought to learn to live amicably with 
his neighbors for their sakes and also 
for his own; and he must be interested 
and intelligent to share in political activi- 
ties if democracy is to survive and prove 
its superiority over all other forms of 
government. But a large part of every 
person’s life is in a sense private: in this 
part he thinks and acts primarily to 
achieve satisfactions for himself— or, 
rather, for his own inner self. It is true 
that these satisfactions may later in one 
way or another give pleasure or benefits 
to others, but they are not sought for 
that reason. The means of achieving 
these personal satisfactions are the con- 
cern, I think, of what is generally and 
indefinitely called liberal education , 4 
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This is a term largely and loosely 
used in our literature. The catalog of 
every college strews it through its in- 
troductory pages — and then, with few 
exceptions, assumes that it means a mas- 
tery of such courses as are subsequently 
outlined. Seldom is a clear definition 
attempted, and never have I found one 
that in any material degree influenced 
the character of the curriculum. “Lib- 
eral education” has been a cloak to hide 
more loose thinking — or lack of think- 
ing — than any other term in our pro- 
fessional literature. 

But obviously back in the jungles of 
our minds we have a concept of people 
whom we recognize as culturally superi- 
or 5 and whom we wish our students to 
emulate. It is a vague and wasteful pro- 
cedure merely to point to them and say, 
“Boys and girls, go and become as they.” 
As educational leaders we must analyze 
these laudable people and ascertain what 
it is that makes them laudable. We can 
not be successful in leading young people 
toward a goal until we know definitely 
what that goal is, and our influence on 
them will largely cease with the closing 
of school careers unless we have clearly 
shown to them what the goal is and 
made the road to it so pleasing and so 
desirable that it will be voluntarily and 
persistently followed as long as life lasts. 

I have studied every proposed defini- 
tion of liberal education that I could find 
and, in addition, I have attempted to 
analyze a large number of people who 
by general consent are considered liber- 
ally educated. The result of this analysis 
does not reveal that there is any single 
necessary knowledge: many who can 

'Bibliography 8: 69-115. 


read Greek, who know all the grammar 
of Latin, who are familiar with the 
higher mathematics, or who can classify 
all the insects of Christendom are drab 
in their personalities, intellectually slug- 
gish, and unenvied by their acquaint- 
ances. We may vaguely wish that we had 
their knowledge, but we are not stimu- 
lated by them to put forth the effort 
necessary to get it. No ; liberal education 
is not effected merely by accumulating 
an impressive inventory of factual 
knowledge, but we find that those whom 
we have selected as enviable and to be 
emulated do have a rich store of infor- 
mation. Knowledge may not lead to 
liberal education, but liberal education 
inevitably leads to knowledge — and to 
a continuous accretion of it because of 
satisfactions recognized by the perpetual 
learner. 

What, then, is it that characterizes the 
liberally educated person? After many 
analyses and continued reflection, I came 
to the conclusion that the answer is ex- 
tremely simple. The liberally educated 
person has developed a lively and con- 
tinuing intellectual curiosity. And as a 
result, he possesses interests that are 
wide, deep, and persistent. Instead of 
being “educated” — sometimes stamped 
by school, college, or university with a 
label that should cause legal prosecution 
for the misbranding of fraudulent prod- 
ucts— he is constantly educating himself. 
He is dynamic, not static, unsatiated, 
never satisfied. To him life is all too 
short because of the thousands and thou- 
sands of its phenomena that on every 
side challenge his curiosity, that impel 
him to want to know, to understand the 
world, and to find his secure place in it. 
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To others he is interesting because he 
has been and is continuously interested. 

Such a concept might sound more im- 
pressive if it were presented in high 
diction, which you could understand, if 
at all, only with difficulty after supple- 
menting the dictionary with creative im- 
agination. But, I maintain, it is only what 
is clear in statement and obviously sound 
that can become pragmatic, — that is, im- 
pelling to practical application. If this 
concept were practically accepted, it 
would lead all teachers who are con- 
cerned with more than utilitarian edu- 
cation first of all to find or create in 
students interests, to cultivate them by 
satisfying exploration in the fields of 
their particular concern and responsi- 
bility, to nourish them until they have 
developed strength and satisfactions 
enough to carry on and on of themselves, 
long after the compulsions of the school 
cease. Probably the most damning evi- 
dence of the failure of schools in their 
programs of liberal education is the will- 
ingness, even the eagerness, of graduates 
to abandon and to forget what they have 
been taught. Too often one says, “Oh, 
I had that,” with the same satisfaction 
that he points to a pock mark, being 
happy and satisfied that he will never 
have to endure the distress again. I have 
sometimes thought that the Registrar is 
the most important official in a high 
school or college, for after a few years 
he is the only person who has evidence 
that a graduate has ever taken a course. 

Fortunately the picture is not alto- 
gether dark, and even more fortunately 
the pathway to a more successful pro- 
gram of liberal education is clearly indi- 
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cated. Some students become liberally 
educated because they were born with 
what Kipling’s elephant’s child had — an 
insatiable curiosity that could not be 
killed by fact cramming. Many have 
their interests awakened and stimulated 
by teachers who themselves have the en- 
livening enthusiasm. It takes a flame to 
kindle a flame. If we recall our former 
instructors I do not doubt that every one 
of us will designate as the most influen- 
tial those who so manifested the effects 
of a vigorous living enthusiasm that we 
caught something of it that endured. 
How much more successful a program 
of liberal education would be if we ac- 
cepted as its prime responsibility the 
awakening and stimulating of intellectu- 
al interests and if we permitted teaching 
only by those who themselves were burn- 
ing with the passion to know. This 
would bring scholarship in its best .sense; 
this would result in scholars who would 
enrich the world as well as themselves. 
The difference between a horse and a 
hobby is that one can get down off a 
horse. Intellectual hobbies we ride on 
and on; one leads to another; the world 
expands to a wonderful universe un- 
known and unsuspected by the mere 
pedant. 

Definitions 

The failure to define terms is a car- 
dinal sin in education. Definitions there 
are in plenty, of course, but what we 
need is definitions which are so simply 
stated that they are clear, so convincingly 
sound that they are accepted, and so ob- 
viously important that they inevitably 
move us to act in acord with their mean- 
ing. They must be pragmatic. 8 No man 
who merely says “Lord, Lord,” can 
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enter into the kingdom. And no person 
who is so badly educated that he quotes 
a definition that he does not understand 
or who understanding fails to use it to 
guide his planning and practice has any 
right to set himself up as a leader of 
others. As the current saying goes, there 
ought to be a law. Simple and sincere 
honesty demands that we begin with our- 
selves; that we demand or develop 
sound definitions and that we boldly act 
as their practical meanings direct. 

An important and commonly used 
term in educational writings is democ- 
racy. 7 Everybody knows something — 
if not all — of what it means in its simple 
political sense, but it is far more complex 
and comprehensive than that. In its 
larger sense it can not be defined in a 
catch phrase, which, lazy thinkers seem 
to want, nor can a mere slogan be direct- 
ive of what we should do in all walks 
of life to manifest the influence of its 
philosophy. Fundamentally a definition 
of democracy must be based on a respect 
for every individual and on a faith, not 
of his perfectibility, but of his infinite 
possibilities of development in a congeni- 
al environment. An extended and, I 
think, the most comprehensive definition 
has been set forth in A Creed of Democ- 
racy^ which was issued by the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in 1939 on the occasion of its Congress 
on Education for Democracy. The 60 
items in the definition were amplified 
in the volume, T he Meaning of Democ- 
racy, and later formed the basis of 
This Democracy of Ours, which was 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice for use in classes for the 


education of immigrants. It is, therefore, 
probably the nearest to an official, na- 
tional definition of democracy that we 
have. 

Unfortunately, so far as I know, 
it has had little or no influence on the 
educational program of our public 
schools. Why? Because the public has 
lost, if it ever had it, any full under- 
standing of what democracy means and 
consequently brings no pressure for de- 
mocratization either in the organization 
of the schools or in the curriculum and 
in the methods of teaching. I hasten to 
say, in order for the record to be straight, 
that in many schools there has been a 
great advance in the applications of de- 
mocracy, but the great majority have 
been but slightly touched, if at all, I 
grant that it is too much to expect every 
classroom teacher on his own initiative to 
study a long and complex definition and 
then to revolutionize — and that is not 
too strong a word — his practices to ac- 
cord with it. But surely we should expect 
that those who have been chosen as 
leaders in education should not only 
have assimilated a comprehensive defi- 
nition but also have convincingly ex- 
plained it to all under their direction 
so that together they might plan the 
democratization of all aspects of the 
school system. It is grimly humorous 
that we have set up an official program 
to educate candidates for naturalization 
as to the meaning of democracy without 
at the same time planning to do as much 
for native-born children. And many have 
smiled sardonically at the efforts that 
this nation is making to democratize the 
schools of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
before we have exerted ourselves simi- 
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larly to do as much for our own off- 
spring, who inevitably will determine 
what our nation will be in the next gen- 
eration. 

Approval Without Action 

Another cardinal sin of which far too 
many contemporary educators in our 
country are guilty is that of giving ver- 
bal approval to a proposed definition and 
then to feel no responsibility for being 
influenced by it to modify practice. Our 
educational literature is rich in pub- 
lished reports of the conclusions of wise 
philosophers, working individually or in 
appointed committtes. Their reports arc 
in all of our libraries: they have received 
verbal approval by those who have 
quoted them, and they have been taught 
to classes who have on examination re- 
gurgitated what they have learned. But 
how seldom has any one of the readers 
been influenced and impelled to apply 
the conclusions to stimulate the inven- 
tion of procedures that would improve 
practice! 

A notable illustration is the report of 
the Commission on the Orientation of 
Secondary Education. After presenting 
the issues 8 that confronted — and still 
confront — secondary education, vital is- 
sues that we have made no serious at- 
tempt to resolve in a practical way, the 
Commission proposed ten functions 8 that 
high schools should attempt to achieve. 
The report presenting and explaining 
these ten functions was popularized by 
study groups of principals in all parts 
of our country, so that they were widely 
known. So far as reported, these ten 

8 Bibliography 6 and 12: 193-251. 
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functions were accepted as important — 
indeed, as essential — for effective edu- 
cation: no objection to any of them was 
registered, and no addition was pro- 
posed. But what has happened? In a 
practical sense, nothing. The soporific 
sin of being satisfied with verbal approv- 
al followed by no action is too wide- 
spread. So long as it is potent, secondary 
education will continue to be far less 
effective than we have every reason to 
expect it to be. 

There are explanations in abundance 
for the failure of persistent action to 
follow empty verbal endorsement: first, 
there are so many urgent routine de- 
mands on the time and energy of prin- 
cipals and teachers; second, there is no 
pressure by an uninformed public for 
any radical change in the conventional 
program, which unfortunately satisfies 
parents if their children “pass” success- 
fully; third, development of practical 
programs exemplifying approved prin- 
ciples demands inventive ingenuity that 
can be contributed only by the best 
minds working co-operatively and unin- 
terruptedly for a long period of time; 
fourth, the lack of sufficient money, etc. 
These are all sound explanations, but 
they neither justify nor excuse the com- 
placency of the profession for neglecting 
to put forth effective effort to remove 
obstacles so that approved objectives 
can be achieved. Reasons are not excuses. 
There can be no profession of education 
without such effort, which must be cou- 
rageous and persistent. Funds necessary 
to finance the required program will be 
furnished when, and only when, leaders 
convince the representatives of the public 
that constructive education is more im- 
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portant than destructive guns and bombs. 
The sin for which we should cry “Pec- 
cavamus” is that as a profession we are 
engaged in no program to convince the 
public of the needs of education to make 
schooling actually and maximally effec- 
tive. 

This same sin carries over also to a 
neglect of the results of research . 10 In 
the past generation we have developed 
an obsession for research in education, 
some, though far from all, of which is 
truly sound and significant. It is a sad- 
dening experience to look over the vo- 
luminous bibliographies of reports of 
research in education and then to seek 
to find where and how they have influ- 
enced practice. As a matter of fact, re- 
gretfully admitted, one piece of so-called 
research sufficient to qualify a candidate 
for a doctorate in the great majority of 
cases exhausts his interest, as is proved 
by his failure thereafter to attempt any- 
thing else of a similar nature. The lit- 
toral of our great teachers colleges is 
strewn with incomplete wrecks that have 
been abandoned after serving to carry 
candidates into the harbor of awarded 
degrees. What is even worse, these cer- 
tified leaders far too often manifest no 
sense of responsibility for applying the 
findings of their own studies or of those 
by other research students to improve 
conventional practices. 

Research in industry offers many les- 
sons that should instruct us toward im- 
provement. In the first place, though 
it encourages some pure research, as 
education also should do, by men and 
women who have manifested a peculiar 
genius fo r it, industry usually starts with 

10 Bibliography 15, 


a problem that needs to be solved before 
its product can be improved. The chal- 
lenge is a perfectly clear directive of the 
research that is to be undertaken. Then 
it sets at the task men and women who 
have proved their competence for pre- 
cisely this kind of work, and it relieves 
them of other responsibilities that they 
may do it. Industry never is so foolish 
as to assign research to those who must 
at the same time manage the finances of 
the company, direct the personnel, run 
the machines, or care for the health of 
the operatives. In the second place, in- 
dustry, because it recognizes the import- 
ance of research, provides for it an ade- 
quate staff, the members of which co- 
operate in planning, in division of the 
task, and in pooling results to a final 
solution. Industry would consider it 
wasteful and absurd for an individual 
research worker to set his own problem, 
carry on for a while investigation, inde- 
pendent of his colleagues and regardless 
of manifest important needs, to an in- 
complete conclusion, and then pass on to 
another and entirely different type of 
work. And, in the third place, after re- 
search workers have found a means of 
making a principle work in a test tube, 
the problem is turned over to develop- 
ment engineers who, equally trained and 
competent, endeavor with their knowl- 
edge of machines and operatives to 
make it work practically in large scale 
production. 

These are some lessons that education 
can learn from industry. We need fewer 
smatterers in research, and more ade- 
quately trained workers who are set aside 
to give their full time co-operatively to 
the job. When we realize, as industry 
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has done, that research is essential to 
improve the product — that is, to make 
boys and girls more efficient and happier 
citizens in our democracy — we shall do 
this, and not before. And then we need 
to train and use a whole new set of 
agents, development engineers, who 
with an intimate understanding of chil- 
dren and of teachers will make the re- 
sults of research work practically in the 
classrooms. Although education requires 
much more research than has yet been 
carried to completion, it already has an 
immense accumulation of proved find- 
ings that it has not used and that it is not 
likely to use efficiently until it has a 
staff of development engineers employed 
for this specific task. Again, to make 
effective research and its practical appli- 
cations possible the leaders of education 
must educate the public as to its import- 
ance so that it will be adequately financed 
and not hindered by obstacles raised by 
the uninformed and by the devoted but 
ignorant worshipers of persistent tradi- 
tion. 

Why Publicly Supported Education 11 

When we come to think of it, the 
support that the public already gives to 
education is amazing in the light of the 
small amount of popular understanding 
of its functions and achievement. In 
every community budget the largest 
item is, with rare exceptions, for the 
schools. Support for education is one of 
the unassailable mores of our demo- 
cratic civilization. Every village exhibits 
with pride its school building; every 
parent demands that his child shall have 
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the best possible chance to develop; and 
even childless citizens, though they may 
complain at the tax-rate, never nowadays 
raise a question of public support. 

But why, we ought to ask ourselves, 
does a democracy, why must a democ- 
racy, provide at public expense a free 
education for every child? Raise the 
question with a dozen representative 
citizens, and you are likely to find that 
their answers are different and indefinite, 
suggesting that they have given little or 
no genuine thought to the matter. Ask a 
dozen teachers or school administrators 
and see if they have justifications that de- 
termine what the educational program 
should be. 

There is only one answer that will 
stand up in the light of unprejudiced 
reason. A community provides educa- 
tion as a long-term investment to assure 
that it will be a better place in which to 
live and in which to make a living . 19 
Consider all the answers proposed to the 
question and this is the only one that 
can be justified. There is no other reason 
for taking money out of the pockets of 
childless taxpayers to provide education 
for the progeny of their more fortunate 
neighbors. So far as I know, this answer 
has never been assailed as unsound or 
inadequate. 

Verbal approval, however, is easy, but 
insufficient. Let us for a few minutes 
consider what its implications are. First 
of all, it requires that we find out and 
set down definitely what makes a com- 
munity a better place in which to live 
and in which to make a living. Everyone 
can give offhand a dozen good answers 
— health, neighborliness, honest and ac- 
tive concern with public affairs, integrity, 
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industry, honesty, and so on. A complete 
list of items could, of course, be as- 
sembled only by long investigation, par- 
ticipated in by intelligent representatives 
of the public as well as by educators. But, 
if the stated justification of public sup- 
port for education is sound, as assuredly 
it is, it inevitably follows that the first 
obligation of the schools is to teach those 
things that will make boys and girls not 
only able but also eager to contribute to 
the supporting community as a better 
place in which to live and a better place 
in which to make a living. 

A logical and inevitable corollary is 
that the schools have no right to spend 
public money to teach anything that does 
not make a justifiable contribution to 
this end. Consider almost any class 
period that you may observe in a school 
and ask to what extent it contributes to 
making the community better, and you 
will see how far our persisting curricu- 
lum tradition is justifiable or not justi- 
fiable by common sense application of 
this principle. 

A consideration of the details of a 
curriculum at once raises questions of 
relative values, of direct and of indirect 
contributions, and of immediate and of 
ultimate dividends on the public invest- 
ment. All of these must of course be 
taken into account. But we can not escape 
the conclusion that education must accept 
the responsibility for spending the 
money provided by the greatest public 
investment to teach those things that in 
the long run promise most to promote 
the interests of the supporting com- 
munity. There are those who would, 
without adequate thought, maintain that 
the interests of the individual child are 


paramount. But they are wrong. Fortu- 
nately in every case the education that 
is good for the community is also good 
for the individual 5 and also, in the great 
majority of cases, what is good for the 
individual is ultimately good for the 
community. Consideration of a few de- 
tails will be convincing evidence that 
this is true. When an individual wishes 
in his education something that is not 
obviously for the communal good, it is 
clear that he has no claim on public 
funds to provide it. 

All of the foregoing gives an answer 
to the question, fortunately seldom 
raised today, of whether or not educa- 
tion should be free and compulsory. If 
a community makes an investment to 
insure that it will be a better place in 
which to live and in which to make a 
living, it must not only set up no ob- 
stacle of charge in the way of a child’s 
becoming a greater asset, but it must also 
compel him to get at least a minimum 
of such an education as will forward him 
in this direction and prevent his becom- 
ing a social liability. For the preserva- 
tion of democracy and for its promotion 
a community must insure having its 
citizens educated — and educated in the 
right way. The argument also justifies 
a far greater supervision of private 
schools than now generally exists. 

The Leader’s Responsibility 

That acceptance of the proposed justi- 
fication of free and compulsory public 
education would lead not only to a revo- 
lutionary curriculum reform but also to 
greater public support of schools needs 
no argument to any intelligent person, 
In the absence of general public under- 
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standing, an educational leader has two 
obligations. The first is to make appli- 
cation, as far as is possible with the 
conditions under which he works, of the 
principle to making the curriculum jus- 
tify itself. Though he would of course 
be handicapped in numerous ways, 
nevertheless he and the teachers for 
whom he is responsible could perform 
notable service by introducing into 
courses of study what assuredly contrib- 
utes to community welfare and by quiet- 
ly eliminating — or at least by lessening 
the importance of — those elements that 
do not. A true leader, one worthy of his 
place in education, focuses his attention 
on means of achieving desired ends and 
he is inventive and courageously persist- 
ent in his efforts for success. No person is 
worthy of a position of leadership whose 
typewriter is geared to write an inhibit- 
ory “But” after every constructive pro- 
posal. 

A second responsibility that an edu- 
cational leader has is to popularize in the 
mind of the public at large the justifica- 
tion that has been proposed for free 
and compulsory public education. Every 
citizen ought to undtrstand why he pays 
taxes for the support of schools; and 
when he does understand that he is 
making an investment, he is likely to 
inquire as to the dividends. At least, as 
a good citizen he ought to do so. Hither- 
to paying school taxes has been too much 
like paying for gasoline to fill up the 
car tank: after the money is laid out and 
the cap of the tank screwed on, little 
thought is given to the cost of driving 
five miles for a cake of yeast. I have 
sometimes thought that it would be a 
good thing if every morning a child had 


to ask his father for one dollar — 
or whatever the amount might be — that 
his schooling for that day would cost. 
If that were the procedure, at dinner 
time father would be much more inter- 
ested to ascertain what his money had 
bought. If the child could report only 
information about the indirect object, the 
ethical dative, the difference between 
synecdoche and metonymy, the wives of 
Henry VIII, the isotopes of uranium, 
the theory of limits, or the tenure of 
justices of the Supreme Court, it is quite 
possible that the parent might be actively 
concerned about his investment. On the 
other hand, if the child brought home 
learnings of obvious value, who can 
doubt that the next day’s appropriation 
would be handed over with confidence 
and without reluctance? 

Obviously there are promises of dis- 
turbance for the educator who makes 
his public understand that it has an in- 
vestment from which satisfactory divi- 
dends ought to be expected. First, they 
have a right to be assured that the cur- 
riculum is composed of elements that are 
most likely to make the community a 
better place in which to live and a better 
place in which to make a living; second, 
that it contains nothing which does not 
contribute better than something else 
would to do this end; third, that the 
pupils master what is presented, giving 
evidence of retention and application in 
more effective living. An educational 
administrator who spends tax money for 
less than this is liable to indictment for 
misfeasance in office. That a state’s at- 
torney is unlikely to present such a bill 
to a grand jury does not exculpate edu- 
cators from the responsibility of so or- 
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ganizing and administering the school 
program as to escape liability. If they 
are conscientious and courageous profes- 
sional leaders, they will not hesitate to 
initiate and to promote a program that 
will more assuredly contribute to the 
welfare of the supporting public. 

A Nation-Wide Program 13 
What we need, of course, is a nation- 
wide program to inform the citizenry 
of the meaning of education in this mod- 
ern world, of its justification as the most 
important investment of our democracy, 
of the problems involved, and of the 
means proposed for solving them. In my 
optimistic moments I have outlined a 
plan for a hierarchy of committees, in 
general extending from a directorate 
composed of the best minds of the nation 
to smaller groups in every state, city, and 
village. These committees, made up of 
representatives of labor, farmers, busi- 
ness and professional men, industrialists, 
educators, and other public-spirited citi- 
zens, would give as earnest consideration 
to the problems of the educational pro- 
gram as they now do to their own private 
investments. Their intelligent proposals 
would be of great value, and their in- 
formed understanding would support 
not only local adventures but also na- 
tional and state bureaus that would pour 
a continuing stream of research findings 
into the mixing bowl of the new curricu- 
lum. 

Our campaigns to get public support 
for education have too often been mere 
sentimental appeals for larger appropri- 
ations without clear explanations of the 
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soundness of the program and convinc- 
ing proof of its effectiveness. This is 
putting the cart before the horse. When 
the lay public is made to understand 
what the new education is and when 
given evidence that it is making young 
people not only happier active citizens, 
more eager and more able to make the 
community a better place in which to 
live and in which to make a living, then 
generous support, both moral and finan- 
cial, will follow automatically. Being the 
prime investors of children as well as 
of money, the public should know what 
the educational program is and have an 
opportunity to contribute intelligently 
to its betterment. 

Although now far from impotent to 
initiate novel teaching elements pro- 
posed with apparently sound philosophic 
justification by himself and his teachers, 
an individual school administrator can 
not be blamed too severely for his re- 
luctance to make a martyr of himself 
by moving faster than his public is will- 
ing for him to go, and we must recognize 
that the school program of today has 
made great and significant advance over 
that of even one generation ago. But that 
advance is not enough. Further progress 
and the professional safety of conscien- 
tious and adventurous leaders can be 
assured only after there has been insti- 
tuted a nation-wide program to convey 
information about education, to enlist 
the inventive help of laymen who have 
learned much by experience that the 
schools have never taught, and to insure 
their support in the continuing attempt 
to make the investment return assured 
high dividends in communal good. 
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Sonnet to Shelley 

Edith Walkerdine Brandt 



Ah, Shelley, you have woven your splendid dreams 
Into a tapestry of harmonies; 

Sparkling threads from the bright Pleiades; 

Glint of the showers in gay rippling themes. 

The west wind rides, and mighty is its steed, 

Its breath is lightning, and its thunder breaks 
In a great crescendo ; the ocean makes 
Its moan, as its crashing largo is freed. 

You walked in fantasy, inspired to giving 
The world your thoughts, the core within your soul; 
Though grief drifts through the symphony of living, 
Perfection is the standard of your goal: 

The tides of time reiterativing 

The rhythmic rapture where the high waves roll. 
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Education and Character 

Ordway Tead 


O ne of the most arresting para- 
graphs I have read in months is 
the following utterance of Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson who said: 

It is one of the paradoxes of our times 
that modern society needs to fear little 
except men, and what is worse, it needs 
to fear only the educated men. The most 
serious crimes are committed only by edu- 
cated men and technically competent peo- 
ple. ... If education is to he the instrument 
of our improvement, it should be constantly 
aware of its mission. 

Arthur E. Morgan, former president 
of Antioch College, spoke to like effect 
recently when he said: 

A sound political doctrine is this: First 
look to the character of the man. If that 
stands scrutiny, then examine his political 
creed. 

And our own President Harry N-. 
Wright at the opening Centennial Din- 
ner of the College of the City of New 
York set forth as one of the two major 
objectives of the college as it looks out 
upon its second century, the following: 

To focus the whole life of the institution 
about the goal of educating a citizenship 
with character capable of steering our so- 
cial, economic and political development 
in the channels of democracy. 

The role of character education in 
college, in short, cannot be ignored or 
denied. It is not a case of intellect or 
character, of reason or love and good 
will. No such either — or notion of aims 
can be tolerated, nor is it here implied. 


I shall rather center on this one em- 
phasis and outlook because it seems to 
me to be in need of attention today as 
never before. 

Also, I shall assume that we agree 
upon this challenge which the present 
crisis in character poses to us. In what- 
ever area of our Current life we look, in 
the home, in business, in politics, in edu- 
cation, in the work of scientists, in inter- 
national dealings — if we have not char- 
acter, we are as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. And our failures, our 
sins and crimes stand in large part as 
failures of character. 

Indeed, a forthright acknowledgment 
of the reality of sin, of its bedevilling 
consequences, and of the need to be re- 
stored to a rightful mind and to in- 
tegrity of person— this is a rediscovery 
of our day which also has educational 
repercussions. It has needed no theo- 
logical support to remind us afresh that 
the immorality of nazism and fascism 
showed us abysses in human character 
into the dark depths of which we are 
forced to look. And those depths of 
human perversity and devilishness are 
not, we know, confined in the reality 
of their presence to our late enemies. 

If ours is a kind of society which 
cannot be worked without wide depend- 
ence upon sound character, then it is a 
society in which the development of 
character has to be consciously striven 
for. And formal education cannot and 
must not ignore its share in the responsi- 
bility for this development. For it is 
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a fundamental truth that you cannot run 
a democracy without reliance on wide- 
spread ethical character. 

How then do we embody this aim into 
and along with the other aims which 
education sets itself to realize? 

May I mention a few of the numerous 
strands in a total pattern which I believe 
will advance the ends of sound moral 
character. 

In the strictly academic area— -in the 
social studies, the sciences, the interpre- 
tation of our humane and cultural herit- 
age— it is surely possible and desirable 
that there be a strong undercurrent of 
continuing emphasis upon a sense of 
social obligation. We do not acquire all 
the facts about men’s achievements 
merely to know them, but rather to 
build wisely upon them. And that build- 
ing is a responsibility of every man. 
In every walk of life there is in addition 
to all else a public interest- to be dis- 
covered and to be served. And any edu- 
cation which ignores the cultivation of 
responsibility, of obligation, of a per- 
sonal participation in realizing a public 
good, does so to the peril of our de- 
mocracy. 

Hence every teacher who has this 
awareness and this compulsion can find 
the orienting and slanting of his subject- 
matter in this direction a rightful ele- 
ment in his instruction. 

This imparting of a sense of social 
obligation has two aspects. One is the 
character of the teacher himself which — 
if sound and ethically sensitive, has its 
own valuable contagion that nothing else 
can make up for. And teachers in all 
fields should be selected and advanced 
with this attribute carefully evaluated 


and stressed. And the other phase is the 
persistent interpretation of course-con- 
tent in all subjects to show their meaning 
and value as related to one or another 
aspect of social and cultural advance. 

For the thinking person the effort 
always is to have facts mean something, 
to see them in a frame of reference that 
relates them to his world significantly. 
Otherwise you have only what White- 
head called inert ideas. And the first 
moralizing element in all instruction, I 
submit, is that the teacher is continuously 
showing that what is being studied mat- 
ters, because it illuminates one or another 
facet of man’s past experience in relation 
to which his future experience has to be 
shaped. 

And the obligation of relatedness, I 
repeat, occurs in every discipline to be 
studied. At bottom, “relatedness” is the 
relation of the material to the student’s 
social obligations in the broadest sense. 

Next I believe our instruction in phi- 
losophy needs to be resurrected into a 
more conscious and permeating process 
of learning how to discover and cleave 
unto what is valuable. Education assumes 
values — the noblest that men have come 
by. It assumes what have been called 
Godlike values. And at its best it brings 
these values before the young mind for 
critical scrutiny and for some measure of 
acceptance and devoted commitment to 
them. Indeed in this sense the exploring 
of value judgments is at the heart of the 
curriculum, and a philosophical outlook 
and concern should extend far beyond 
the confines of the department of phi- 
losophy. We have a right to ask every 
teacher: “Hast thou no philosophy in 
thee, fellow?” For if he has this concern 
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for the valuable, he has concern for the 
roots out of which sound character 
grows. And he will impart overtones of 
influence which will, whether he knows 
it or not, be contributing to character 
growth, while enriching the significance 
of his subject-matter. 

Again, I am sure that far more use in 
numerous courses could be made of bio- 
graphical reading. Exposure to great 
characters through biography and auto- 
biography is one condition of having a 
sympathy for greatness of spirit. There 
is a contagion here which is stirring and 
compelling. The example of appealing 
careers is one of the most tonic influences 
in late adolescence. To worship heroes 
is probably the first step toward becom- 
ing one in one’s own measure and de- 
gree. To slight this source of insight into 
the sources of the cultural advances of 
mankind is to depersonalize our grasp 
of the processes of history in a truly 
shocking and inadequate way. 

II 

I come now to the less formalized 
aspects of the college life. Our student 
counseling — personal, educational, vo- 
cational — can have an immense influence 
on character growth if the counselor 
himself has character and knows how 
profound his responsibility and oppor- 
tunity here can be. I mean nothing of a 
preaching or exhortative nature. I mean 
rather that the personal choices of the 
student in these four critical years are 
of utmost importance— and how they are 
shaped and channeled in relation to his 
aptitudes and interests means everything 
for his right motivation. And given that 
motivation driving out from within, half 
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the battle of becoming educated is al- 
ready won. 

There are still those who, looking at 
the simpler times of a generation ago, 
believe that student counseling by 
trained people is an unnecessary frill. But 
properly conceived, counseling can oc- 
cupy a role in education which nothing 
else does — especially in institutions with 
large enrolments and in a day when the 
outlook for young people is confused if 
not somewhat discouraged. The coun- 
selor does not remove any of the present 
responsibility of the relation of the 
teacher to the student. His is a supple- 
mentary role in areas where the teacher- 
adviser can hardly have enough time or 
informed competence. 

I plead also for the fullest possible 
functioning of student government. 
Here is active experience in human re- 
lations and group self-rule which, under 
wise guidance, has great character-build- 
ing value. Our problem is to implicate 
responsibly more students in this whole 
area. The positive benefits can extend in 
numerous directions, not the least of 
which has to do with honesty in exami- 
nations and classwork. Even without an 
honor system, there can be an honor 
sentiment in a college community and 
the student government can be so ani- 
mated as to foster honesty and frown on 
cheating. 

On the playing fields, too, the coaches 
can stand for dean sportsmanship or 
they can take the vicious stand for vic- 
tory at any cost, Our athletic programs 
can be one of the most appealing char- 
acter-building forces, if they are con- 
sciously directed that way. 

It is obvious that the religious dubs 
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— the Y.M.C.A,, the Newman Clubs, 
the Hillel societies — have positive values 
here. But they have their greatest values, 
in my opinion, where they function less 
as retrospective, separatist groups, than 
as groups which by articulating their 
special insights come also to realize that 
there are great religious insights other 
than their own, which have commanded 
the devotion of great and good men. 
There is a communion of saints— and it 
extends into all worthy religious insti- 
tutions; and religiously minded young 
persons should come to this degree of 
tolerant understanding and ability to 
work with those of other faiths for com- 
mon ends and common programs. 

That the social life of students, and 
especially the functions where boy meets 
girl, can have splendid character-build- 
ing value, I need hardly point out. But 
such social life will profit best where 
there is subtle and genuine adult aid in 
the setting of standards and in support 
for social affairs which live up to them. 
In a day when considerable confusion 
exists in the general community about 
the conduct of men and women together, 
an ounce of wholesome example in hav- 
ing fun together is worth a pound of 
preachment or of policing. Our young 
people do not need to be policed but they 
do need to see embodied in dances and 
hikes and dramatics and student lounge 
diversions a kind of behavior which has 
a hearty tone and a considerate spirit. 

Ill 

Finally, it is of crucial importance that 
every student achieve at least once in 
every semester and through some rec- 
ognized channel— curricular or extra- 


curricular — a definite sense of creative 
individual accomplishment. Character 
development is helped by occasions of 
victory identifiable as such — by a felt 
sense of mastery from which the student 
can measure growth and have the satis- 
fying sense of conquest and attainment. 

The channel is less important than the 
inner realization that one has success- 
fully overcome obstacles and won 
through to achievement. Not the least 
of necessary character traits are self- 
assurance and inner security. 

I have listed but a few of the media 
and kinds of experience and activities in 
and through which character deepens 
and comes into its own. My purpose is 
less to supply a program than to suggest 
a point of view which should have the 
adherence of administrators and teach- 
ers. Unless such specific aims are in mind 
they are not likely to be in control. We 
are not merely running mills to turn 
out better trained minds. “This ought 
ye to have done but not left the other 
undone.” 

Minds dedicated to self, to dollars — • 
dedicated to what William James called 
“the bitch goddess success” — these arc 
not the minds of which our times are in 
sore need. For our day most urgently, 
trained minds guided by sterling charac- 
ter and moral fortitude animating edu- 
cated minds— these are the urgent re- 
quirements. Unless we seek to build 
character, character will only incidental- 
ly be built. We need a conscious and 
head-on effort in America’s colleges to 
be sure that integrity, honor, courage, 
truth-seeking and a sense of public ob- 
ligation are being built into the very 
fiber of the leaders of the next generation. 



To Make Teaching a Profession 

E. A. Cross 


T eachers like to think of their oc- 
cupation as a profession. They do 
not want it alluded to as a job or a 
trade. Actually it is still far below the 
requirements set up by the recognized 
professions of law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. College teaching approaches, 
but has not yet reached, the professional 
status. Elementary and high school 
teaching, despite notable exceptions 
among teachers on those levels, is still 
far below reasonable professional expec- 
tations. 

When one decides to become a law- 
yer, a doctor, or an engineer, he is choos- 
ing an occupation for his whole life. He 
gives the matter long and serious con- 
sideration, and undergoes a rigid self- 
examination as to natural ability, educa- 
tion, and temperamental fitness for the 
calling. He gives a good deal of study 
to the matter of probable income, the 
necessary technical education and the 
features of the work he would like and 
those he would dislike. When he reaches 
a conclusion, he knows he has made a de- 
cision for the remaining fifty years of his 
life. It is not so with teaching. 

Preparation for any one of those three 
professions is more or less standardized 
—high school, college, and professional 
school. Many teachers have voluntarily 
undergone similar preparation and are 
as well equipped for their calling as 
members of the recognized professions 
are for theirs; but it is still possible in 


most states to get a teacher’s certificate 
by passing an examination so simple that 
a bright boy or girl might readily pass 
it upon the completion of the seventh or 
eighth school grade. Some of the holders 
of third grade or second grade teachers’ 
certificates continue in the schools for 
years. A few of them because of natural 
aptitude become excellent teachers. But 
good, medium, or impossible, they are all 
drawing approximately the same salaries 
after eight or ten years of service as 
those paid to well educated and thor- 
oughly competent teachers. 

Usually, throughout the nation, those 
who go into teaching even as a tempo- 
rary occupation arc better prepared than 
that. Idigh school and two, three, or 
four years in a teacher’s college or an 
arts college precede the acceptance of a 
teaching job. Even that preparation may 
be inadequate. Modern education recog- 
nizes its obligation to “all the children 
of all the people.” If a boy or girl of 
low mentality chooses to remain in 
school long enough, he or she is eventu- 
ally graduated. The normal schools and 
state colleges admit any high school 
graduate; and both the public high 
schools and the state colleges, including 
teachers’ colleges, temper the educa- 
tional winds to the mentally shorn 
lambs. Those lambs graduate from nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges, and 
along with the others of medium or high 
intelligence, with their diplomas get per- 
manent certificates to teach in any school 
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in the state that chooses to employ them. 

Many of the young men thus gradu- 
ated, both the keen and the dull, use 
teaching as a vestibule to the real occupa- 
tion they will choose for life. Most of 
the young women, again the brilliant 
lights and the dim bulbs, remain in 
teaching from two to five years and then 
resign and marry. For none of these has 
teaching become a permanent occupa- 
tion. 

It is significant to note here that the 
basis upon which the salary structure 
for teachers is erected is not that which 
is deserved by capable, professionally 
minded young men and women. A teach- 
er holding a second grade certificate can 
be had in many places for sixty dollars 
a month or less for a six-month or an 
eight-month year. Better teachers in 
similar positions elsewhere may be paid 
forty or fifty per cent more, or even a 
hundred per cent. The point is that the 
salaries, even when doubled, are based 
upon a level of anywhere around four 
to six hundred dollars a year. With such 
a figure as a foundation the salaries of 
men and women with the personal quali- 
fications, education and experience that 
would have made them leaders in law, 
medicine, or engineering are living upon 
incomes that compare with those of un- 
skilled labor instead of those of profes- 
sional men and women, not to mention 
upper level men and women in business. 

If teaching is to become a profession 
four things must be brought about: 1) 
Prospective teachers must be chosen 
from those only who have the personal 
qualities that are characteristic of good 
teachers. 2) They must also have the 
character, culture, and education that ac- 


company those personal traits. 3) They 
must have the intention to make teach- 
ing a permanent occupation. 4) To in- 
duce such people to become professional 
teachers they must have the assurance 
of an income sufficient to enable them to 
live on an economic and social level 
comparable with that of other profes- 
sional men and women in their com- 
munity. 

II 

The beginning of the transformation 
will have to be made at the economic 
end of this chain. There will continue 
to be a certain number of missionary- 
minded men and women who will teach 
for low salaries, just because they feel 
that they owe that service to society, 
even though society shows but scant ap- 
preciation of their sacrifices. These, how- 
ever, will not be enough. To keep the 
schools going the state will have to be- 
gin now to pay good teachers salaries 
that may seem fantastic to school boards 
and the public. The alternative is to con- 
tinue to employ at token salaries thou- 
sands of emergency teachers who are un- 
able to meet the present low standards 
set up for teachers holding second or 
third grade certificates. The number of 
these will increase rather than diminish 
as the years go by. 

The whole intent of this article is to 
propose a plan to get better teaching in 
the schools throughout the whole na- 
tion than we now have — better than we 
can hope for in the circumstances now 
prevailing. If what I propose seems to 
be an association of teachers powerful 
enough to exert the necessary pressure 
to make its will felt, if it sounds like a 
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union with authority to strike and the 
will to do so if necessary, that is inci- 
dental. In a way the American Teachers 
Association which I am proposing would 
be a union. It would seek to increase 
salaries) but that would be only to in- 
duce a higher intellectual group of 
young men and women to go into teach- 
ing than we now have, and to give them 
an incentive to remain in the profession 
permanently. While the proposed asso- 
ciation may parallel customary union 
practices up to that point, I probably 
would not have it adopt a closed shop 
policy. In fact, I would oppose that 
union custom. 

Good teachers are now so scarce that 
there is no real competition for their 
jobs. There is not going to be an over- 
supply of them at any foreseeable time 
in the future. There may be now or ten 
years hence thousands of medium to 
poor teachers willing “to keep school” 
for much smaller salaries than are now 
being demanded by the teachers’ unions 
or that are likely to be declared standard 
by the proposed American Teachers As- 
sociation. Let school boards employ 
them if they like. But let the ATA set 
a standard of teaching so high that the 
difference in results between town A 
with a corps of ATA teachers and town 
B without will be so marked that the 
public in town B would demand ATA 
qualified teachers. 

The ATA should, however, be un- 
yielding on the point of salaries. If 
teaching is to be a profession at all, 
teachers must be able to live like other 
professional people in a community. 
There need be no strikes in the usual 
sense of that word. ATA teachers would 


simply decline to accept employment in 
school systems paying less than the ATA 
standard scale. Nor should ATA teach- 
ers refuse to serve in schools where a 
part of the teachers were not members. 
If ATA could not show by actual per- 
formance that its teachers are superior 
and preferable to non-members, and 
worthy of the salaries asked, it would 
have to accept the natural consequences. 

Where shall we begin? Who should 
launch the organization of the new 
American Teachers Association? The 
present National Education Association 
might incorporate the proposed plan in 
its present organization without chang- 
ing name, officers, or working tech- 
niques; but it is not likely to do for 
teaching what the American Medical 
Association and the American Bar As- 
sociation have done for medicine and 
law. The dominant purpose of the 
N.E.A. has never been to make a profes- 
sion of teaching. Traditionally it has 
been mainly interested in the organiza- 
tion of an educational system, in build- 
ings, in equpiment, in accounting, in 
statistics, in “selling the schools to the 
public.” Admirable, but not enough. 
The N.E.A. looks at the school system 
through the eyes of executives. Profes- 
sional standing is not attained that way. 
Capable executives are necessary but arc 
not sufficient to make a profession of 
teaching. 

A start toward the desired goal might 
be made by combining the existing two 
small teachers’ unions— one affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., the other with the 
C.I.O. The present membership of these 
unions is too small to make a dent in 
the vast indifference. And up to the 
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present their efforts seem to have been 
only to get increases in salaries for all 
teachers, good, medium, and impossible, 
not toward radical improvement in 
teaching. 

As I see it, the ATA will have to 
be a new organization beginning inde- 
pendently of all three of these existing 
bodies, but through wide publicity in- 
viting all of them to become associated 
with the new association of professional 
teachers. No doubt the N.E.A. will go 
on as it is. Its function is legitimate, and 
the job it does is of sufficient importance 
and magnitude to warrant its continu- 
ance. I should like to see it incorporate 
the aims and activities of the proposed 
ATA bodily, or to accept it as an affili- 
ated organization. If that cannot be 
done, and it probably cannot, I should 
favor starting the ATA as a separate 
organization with the specific purpose 
of making teaching a profession— not 
a job, a trade, or a business, 

III 

Membership in the organization 
should be open to every teacher in the 
United States from pre-school through 
college. Supervisors, principals and su- 
perintendents should be welcome. No 
one should be better or higher than an- 
other. It would be the business of the 
association to set up standards for ad- 
mission and promotion, and to establish 
salary scales for teachers on three recog- 
nized levels. These should be: Appren- 
tice Teachers , Professional Teachers , 
and Master Teachers. 

Apprentice Teachers. The qualifica- 
tions might be something like this. a. 
Age, twenty or over. b. Satisfactory per- 


sonal traits, c. Education, high school 
graduation and at least two years in a 
teachers college, or in an arts college 
majoring in education. 

Professional Teachers. This grade 
would correspond to journeymen in the 
oldtime guild or the modern union. Per- 
haps seventy-five per cent of the whole 
body of teachers would remain perma- 
nently in this category. The basic qualifi- 
cations would, of course, be the same as 
for apprentices. After serving, usually 
three years, as an apprentice the teacher 
would have shown whether he had or 
did not have the necessary natural quali- 
ties and aptitudes of a skillful and suc- 
cessful teacher. There would be an ex- 
amination set hy the ATA for promo- 
tion of an Apprentice to the grade of 
Professional teacher. The most impor- 
tant factors considered would be the 
answers to three questions: r) Has the 
teacher shown qualities of character and 
aptitude that make him a natural leader 
of children? 2) bias he sufficient educa- 
tion to merit promotion? (The candidate 
may have added to his years of formal 
education during his apprentice period.) 
3) Do children learn under his guidance 
and instruction? 

Master Teachers. These are the pearls 
of great price. Their kind is found now 
and then in every trade, calling, busi- 
ness, and profession. They are not dis- 
covered in droves or regiments any- 
where. You do not find them by giving 
examinations. They glow, and are re- 
vealed by their own light. Among teach- 
ers one of them may be a principal, a 
fifth grade teacher, an art teacher, a col- 
lege professor. One who has the qualities 
may be discovered among the appren- 
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tices, others in the ranks of the profes- 
sionals. Wherever or whenever one may 
be found, he or she should be raised at 
once to the rank and pay of Master 
Teacher, 

IV 

Salary Scale. All salaries mentioned in 
this section should be understood to be 
minimum. Any board of education might 
pay as much more as it sees fit. The Ap- 
prentice period is what the name means, 
a time to learn and a time for a try-out 
The pay should be enough to live on, 
but not adequate for a proved and per- 
manent teacher. In the beginning the 
apprentice would usually be an assistant 
to a professional or master teacher. Let 
us say that the minimum salary might 
be nine hundred dollars for the first 
year, twelve hundred for the second 
year, and fifteen hundred for the third. 
Usually the apprentice would serve 
three years in that rating; but one who 
proved to be unusual by the end of the 
first or second year should be promoted 
then and there to the rating of a Profes- 
sional Teacher. 

Schools unwilling or unable to pay 
the ATA salary scale for Professional 
or Master Teachers would have to be 
content with apprentices from year to 
year. There might also be Apprentice 
Teachers who were willing to remain 
in that class permanently. These would 
be available for such schools. 

Salaries for Professional Teachers 
might well begin at twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars a year. There would be ap- 
propriate increases from year to year, as 
the teacher proved ability and deserved 
the raise in salary. There should, how- 


ever, be no automatic annual increase 
that would come to a teacher who was 
content to drift along at ease after be- 
coming Professional. The advances 
should continue to forty-five hundred 
dollars. There is no implication here that 
a supervisor or principal should get a 
higher salary than a teacher. Each teach- 
ing job calls for its own peculiar quali- 
fications. A good primaiy teacher is a3 
hard to find, and as valuable when found, 
as a good sixth grade teacher, a good 
high school teacher or a principal, and 
should be paid as much as any of these 
with like educational qualifications and 
native abilities. 

Master Teachers deserve a beginning 
salary of five thousand dollars a year. 
They should be paid for what they are 
worth. One of them may be a college 
professor, another a superintendent, an- 
other an elementary classroom teacher. 
Pay them five, six, or seven thousand 
dollars a year, or as much more as the 
school system can afford. 

I should like to see the National Edu- 
cation Association transform itself into 
an organization of teachers whose main 
purpose would be to improve teaching 
and tenure and to get adequate remun- 
eration for qualified teachers, to the end 
that in five years teaching would be gen- 
erally recognized as a profession on a 
level with the five or six now accepted 
professions. I am an optimist; but with 
maturity I have ceased to expect mira- 
cles. I have little hope of seeing that 
transformation of the N.E.A. Failing 
that, I see nothing for it but the organ- 
ization of a new American Teachers As- 
sociation to raise teaching from the status 
of a job to that of a profession. 



When Is Desire? 


Harry Trumbull Sutton 


Is it when men are lost in wilderness 
with every way unknown, 

Or when the lion stalks abroad for flesh 
and cracking bone? 

Is it when sailors see no sun for days 
and winds howl death? 

Or when the mother stoops to hear the infant’s 
failing breath? 

Is it when eagles ride the air ears pierced 
by nestlings’ cry, 

Or when the lover has no heart for, oh, 
her smile, her eye? 

Is it when toil and gorge and starving days 
are dared for gold. 

Or when dark souls give life to darker god 
whose eye is cold? 

Not so, desire is when man would know, 
burns life to know, 

Counts loss as gain and joyfully if only 
knowledge grow. 
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Public Schools and State Education 

in Britain 

J. F. WOLFENDEN 


O f all the queer and illogical ele- 
ments in the British national life 
(and there are a good many) the in- 
stitutions called “Public Schools” must 
seem to be very nearly the most queer 
and the most illogical. For not only do 
they present a separate stream of educa- 
tion outside the national system, worse 
still, nobody knows exactly what they 
are. For of these two words “Public 
School” there is no accepted definition. 

The title is claimed, for good reasons or 
bad, by any school which likes to think 
that it has something in common with 
Eton or Winchester or Rugby. The 
nearest there is to a definition is that 
schools whose Headmasters are members 
of the Headmasters’ Conference can 
properly be called Public Schools. But 
that body includes big day schools, small 
boarding schools, and some which do 
receive public moneys, as well as the in- 
dependent boarding schools of tradition. 
There is in fact no single feature which 
all Headmasters 1 Conference Schools 
have in common. No wonder people find 
them hard to define. 

But in real life, when the words are 
used by an Englishman, whether in 
admiration, bitterness, envy or affection, 
what he means is the schools which are 
independent of public control, whose 
boys are boarders, and whose finances 
are not subsidized by contributions either 
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from the State or from the Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. And it is in this popu- 
lar, if slightly inaccurate, sense that we 
shall use the words. 

Inevitably these schools are expensive. 
They have comparatively big staffs, 
usually paid more than masters in the 
State schools j they have considerable 
costs to meet in the maintenance of 
buildings and playing fields, and they 
have no subsidies from public funds. 
They therefore depend entirely, except 
for their income from endowments 
(which is usually small), on the fees 
paid by parents. Those fees must there- 
fore be high. Consequently in the past 
their field of recruitment has been re- 
stricted to those who could afford fees 
of the order of £175 ($700) up to £300 
($ 1200 ) a year. That is, their boys have 
inevitably come from a high income- 
range. 

For a long time that has been ad- 
mitted to be unsatisfactory. There are 
obvious objections, on all grounds of 
democratic fairness, to restricting any 
form of education to one particular sec- 
tion of the community, especially when 
that one form of education is thought by 
many to be the best form of education 
which can be got. For it is widely held, 
rightly or wrongly, that this boarding 
school education, provided by these few 
schools for the sons of the comparatively 
wealthy, is the best that Britain can pro- 
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vide. Certainly it has been frequently 
said that the boarding school is the one 
great contribution of Britain to educa- 
tional practice. If that is so, how can it be 
justifiable to limit it to those who happen 
to have been born into comparatively 
wealthy families, whatever their other 
merits or abilities? 

It is very important to realize that 
these questions have not been asked only 
by those who are opposed to the Public 
School system on political or economic 
grounds. They have been asked, with 
even greater insistence, from inside the 
Public Schools themselves. For those 
who work in them and believe in them 
are even more anxious than are those 
who bombard them from outside to en- 
sure that these schools should be open 
to those who deserve the particular kind 
of educational opportunity they afford. 
It is no recent or sudden cry: there has 
been for long a movement inside the 
schools themselves for a more rational 
form of recruitment to them. It was at 
the express request of the Headmasters’ 
Conference itself, in conjunction with the 
Association of Governing Bodies, that 
Mr. R. A. Butler, then President of the 
Board of Education, in 1942 appointed 
the Fleming Committee, to report on 
ways in which the Public Schools could 
be more closely associated with the na- 
tional system of education. It is a quite 
obsolete notion that the headmasters of 
these schools are standing like so many 
descendants of Horatius, with their eyes 
flashing and beards flowing in the wind, 
resolved to shed the last drop of their 
blood in repelling the proletarian assault 
on the citadels of privilege. On the con- 


trary, many headmasters had, for years 
before the Fleming Committee was set 
up, been trying in their own schools to 
work out some practicable scheme; and 
several have already in operation private 
arrangements with particular Local Edu- 
cation Authorities. Now the attempt is 
being made to establish a genuinely 
nation-wide policy. 

II 

There are obvious difficulties. The 
first is crudely financial. The Schools 
depend for their income on fees. If the 
amenities which they at present offer are 
not to be reduced, if they are still to 
attract the best type of masters and pay 
them properly, they must somehow or 
other keep up their present annual in- 
come. They therefore simply cannot af- 
ford to take boys from the national sys- 
tem without payment. If there is to be 
payment, it must come, if it cannot come 
from the parents, from public funds, 
either from the Exchequer or from Lo- 
cal Education Authorities. 

At once two difficulties arise. Some 
Local Education Authorities might well 
say that they do not feel justified in 
spending £200 ($800) a year of public 
money to send one particular boy to a 
boarding school outside their area when 
they already have inside that area per- 
fectly adequate day schools. And some 
Local Education Authorities disapprove 
of what the Public Schools represent and 
would not be willing to use public money 
to support what they regard as part of a 
system which ought to be abolished. 
Secondly, _ the Schools themselves are 
sometimes reluctant to accept public 
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money because they fear that to do so 
would inevitably involve them in some 
degree of public control — and if there 
is one thing above all others that these 
schools value it is their independence. 

The financial difficulty is by no means 
the only one. The number of places the 
Public Schools can offer to boys from 
the national system is obviously very 
small; indeed, at the present time they 
are so full and have such long waiting 
lists that any boys they take in this way 
will simply be excluding an equal num- 
ber of their “regular customers.” If the 
number of places available is small and 
the demand for them is great, how is 
the decision to be made between the 
various candidates from the national 
system? In short, what are to be the 
criteria of selection for these vacancies 
offered by the Public Schools? 

It is argued that the determining fac- 
tor should be the need of any child for 
a boarding education. If his parents are 
abroad, or divorced, or incapable of pro- 
viding him with a suitable home back- 
ground, then clearly his need for board- 
ing school life is so great that it ought 
to be met. Again, there are children liv- 
ing in remote parts of the country, so 
far from a good secondary school that 
they cannot really get the education they 
deserve; for them there clearly ought 
to be places in the boarding schools. 

Others take a rather different stand- 
point. They argue that the fundamental 
principle of the Education Act of 1944. 
is that every child must receive the edu- 
cation best suited to his abilities and 
aptitudes. So they claim that this particu- 
lar form of education should be given to 


the boy whose particular personal quali- 
ties entitle him to it, whatever the merits 
or shortcomings of his parents. 

All these questions, and many of a 
similar kind, are being actively examined 
by a Committee at Britain’s Ministry 
of Education specially set up to consider 
and report on Boarding Education. The 
Headmasters and Governing Bodies of 
the Public Schools are represented on 
it, together with other bodies of teachers 
and administrators. The Committee has 
detailed statistics, recently collected, of 
the places offered by the Public Schools 
and applied for by the Local Education 
Authorities. Its next duty will be to 
match up the supply against the demand. 

But everybody recognizes that the 
number of places the Public Schools can 
offer are a mere scratching of the surface 
of the problem. With the best will in 
the world they cannot provide for more 
than one per cent, of any year’s age- 
group from the national system. Quanti- 
tatively their contribution is negligible, 
though qualitatively it is of the first 
importance. Their offer can be little 
more than a gesture, but it is a gesture 
enormously worth making. The real 
solution can only come with a vast in- 
crease in the number of boarding schools. 
Until the State or the Local Education 
Authorities build scores of new boarding 
schools we shall never be able to give a 
boarding education to all the children 
who need it or whose abilities and apti- 
tudes justify their receiving it. Nor shall 
we be able, until then, to decide what is 
the value of a boarding school as an 
educational instrument. Hitherto the 
conditions of the experiment have never 
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been pure; for boarding school educa- 
tion has always been mixed up with a 
certain background of family, wealth or 
position. When boarding schools are 
open to all we shall see the experiment 
working in genuine conditions. And then 
it will no longer be true that the only 
two ways of getting a boarding education 
are for a child either to get itself born 
into a well-to-do family or to commit 
such an act of delinquency as will per- 


suade a Juvenile Court to send him to 
an Approved School. 

One thing is certain. The Public 
Schools are pledged (by a resolution 
passed without dissent at a meeting of 
the Headmasters’ Conference) to do 
everything in their power to assist the 
Ministry’s Committee on Boarding Edu- 
cation in making a boarding school edu- 
cation available for all the young people 
of Britain who need it or deserve it. 


Ours is the century of the uneducated Common Man, of the perpetually 
adolescent Common Man > of the Common Man skilled in the art of 
Iking. Untaught in the wisdom of the race } he is incompetent either 
to rule or to he ruled . He is blatantly vulgar , ill-mannered , boorish, 
unsure of himself , hungry for happiness , not a man so much as a boy 
who has outgrown his britches. For this he is not to blame. The blame 
rests on our schoolmasters.— Bernard Iddings Bell, in New York 
Times 



Educating for Peace 

I. L. Kandel 


I 

T he world again has an opportunity 
to free itself from threat of war 
and ridding itself of war as a method 
of settling international conflicts. If this 
opportunity is not seized, mankind has 
discovered through scientific inventions, 
the product of its own education and in- 
genuity, the means for its own destruc- 
tion. The challenge to education has al- 
ways been present but it has been dis- 
regarded. That challenge was sounded 
three hundred years ago in a century 
which was marked by religious conflicts 
torn by civil strife and yet inspired by 
the promise of the infant sciences. From 
the depth of his soul John Amos 
Comenius, himself a displaced person, 
realized the great task that confronted 
mankind and defined it in words that 
might have been written in our own day: 

There is needed in this century an im- 
mediate remedy fur the frenzy which has 
seized many men and is driving them in 
their madness to their mutual destruction. 
For we witness throughout the world dis- 
astrous and destructive flames of discords 
and wars devastating Kingdoms and peo- 
ples with such persistence that all men seem 
to have conspired for their mutual ruin 
which will end only with the destruction of 
themselves and the universe. Nothing is, 
therefore, more necessary for the stability 
of the world, if it is not to perish completely, 
than some universal rededication of minds. 
Universal harmony and peace must be se- 
cured for the whole human race. By peace 
and harmony, however, I mean not that 
external peace between rulers and peoples 


among themselves, but an internal peace of 
minds inspired by a system of ideas and feel- 
ings. If this could be attained, the human 
race has a possession of great promise. 

The plan that Comenius proposed was 
the creation of a Pansophic College 
which would codify, unify, and dis- 
seminate the knowledge of the world. 
This plan would have fitted in with 
Comenius’ proposal for the establish- 
ment of universal education, beginning 
with the school at the mother’s knee and 
going up to the university with opportu- 
nities for “all alike, gentle and simple, 
rich and poor, boys and girls, in great 
towns and small, down to the country 
village.” The reason for this proposal 
is one which is just about being put into 
practice in our own day, that “Everyone 
who is born a human being is born with 
this intent — that he should be a human 
being, that is, a reasonable creature rul- 
ing over the other creatures and bearing 
the likeness of his Maker.” If peace was 
to be established, there was needed the 
recognition of the worth and dignity of 
all as human beings, universal education, 
and “some universal rededication of 
minds.” 

Comenius was one of the prophets of 
the world whose words went unheard. 
The progress of science which was hailed 
by Francis Bacon as a method and means 
“for the finding out of the true nature of 
things, whereby God might have the 
more glory in the workmanship of them 
and men the more fruit of them,” in* 
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creased the amenities of life but carried 
in itself also the seeds for the destruction, 
of all that man has achieved, when har- 
nessed to the waging of war instead of 
improving the arts of peace. The danger 
that threatens the world as it enters on 
the atomic age was already anticipated 
in 1862 when the first iron-clad man-of- 
war was constructed. It was the applica- 
tion of science to purposes of destruction 
that prompted Henry Adams to write to 
Charles Adams as follows: 

Man has mounted science and is now run 
away with. I firmly believe that before 
many centuries more, science will be the 
master of man. The engines he will have 
invented will he beyond his strength to 
control. Some day science may have the 
existence of mankind in its power, and the 
human race commit suicide by blowing up 
the world. 

It took less than a century for this 
prophecy to come true. And still man- 
kind with all its ingenuity and inventive- 
ness 'has been unable to promote that re- 
dedication of minds which Comenius 
had already recognized as essential. Fol- 
lowing World War I, H. G. Wells de- 
clared that the world was faced by a 
race between catastrophe and education. 
Like Comenius, Wells urged the pool- 
ing of universal knowledge in his pro- 
posal for a World Encyclopedia — “a 
scheme for the reorganization and re- 
orientation of education and information 
throughout the world.” “Without such 
a world organization,” he wrote, “there 
is no hope whatever of anything but an 
accidental and transitory alleviation of 
any of our world troubles. As mankind 
is, so it will remain until it pulls its 


mind together.” More recently Archi- 
bald MacLeish has stated that peace 
must be founded “upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” More 
important than the intellectual is the 
moral solidarity to guide the intellectual. 

Efforts were made to provide an or- 
ganization through which the world 
might pull its mind together and the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind might be promoted, when the 
League of Nations was established. 
There were a number of reasons for 
the failure, but not the least important 
of them was that the world organization 
was superimposed upon the established 
tradition of nationalism with little effort 
to change it to a new direction. That 
danger confronts the world today and 
the United Nations and the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization may fail for the same rea- 
son. The new international order which 
is promised by the creation of these or- 
ganizations depends for its success upon 
a readiness in each nation to put its own 
house in order. Problems are not solved, 
although there is a widespread tendency 
to believe that they can be solved, by 
the appointment of committees or the 
creation of new organizations. This is 
what Senator Tom Connally meant 
when he said with reference to the new 
international constitution that 

Mere documents, language, and phrases 
cannot themselves prevent war and preserve 
peace. They must rest upon the will and 
purpose and desires of the peoples and na- 
tions of the world. Organization, however, 
promotes these objectives. 

The same warning was already 
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sounded by Professor J. B. Condliffe 
when he wrote: 

It may be possible to construct in imagina- 
tion a symmetrical scheme of international 
treaties and supranational institutions. Con- 
stitution-making is a seductive occupation. 
But workable constitutions grow out of 
grimly felt necessities and are seldom sym- 
metrical. 

Organizations can only succeed if 
they arc based upon the will, the purpose 
and the desires and grimly felt neces- 
sities of those whom they are to serve. 
The challenge demands not only the re- 
moval of ignorance through the dissemi- 
nation of accurate knowledge and infor- 
mation, but the substitution of new spir- 
itual values for the old — “a universal 
rededication of minds.” Ignorance of 
other peoples cannot be charged to the 
Germans who had built up some of the 
strongest centers for research into every 
aspect of life in other countries, but 
dedicated that knowledge not to sympa- 
thetic understanding but to their own 
interests to be attained by war. 

II 

What, then, have been the obstacles 
to the use of education for the promotion 
of peace? The greatest obstacle has been 
the use of education as an instrument 
of nationalistic policy and a tendency to 
perpetuate traditional antagonisms as, 
for example, in the relations between 
France and Germany, and between the 
United States and Britain, or the trans- 
mission of certain inherited prejudices 
toward peoples other than our own, 
whether near or remote. The perpetua- 
tion of prejudices may be continued 


even after the ideal of the good neighbor 
has been accepted. This has been clearly 
illustrated in the investigation into ma- 
terials in American textbooks on Latin 
America and Canada, conducted under 
the sponsorship of the American Council 
on Education. It was found either that 
the wrong things were given undue em- 
phasis or that basically inaccurate infor- 
mation was contained in the textbooks. 
The tendency to attach labels to mem- 
bers of other nations or to think of them 
in stereotypes is so deep-rooted that one 
of the most difficult tasks is to eradicate 
them not only as between nations but 
as between groups within the same na- 
tion. 

The use of education as an instrument 
of nationalistic policy resulted, in most 
countries consciously and deliberately, in 
an emphasis on political and economic 
power or on manifest destiny without 
any attempt to promote an understand- 
ing of the interdependence of the na- 
tions of the world or an appreciation of 
the worth and dignity of human beings. 
Nowhere has the situation been so well 
described as in a definition of a nation 
by Huxley and Haddon in We Euro- 
peans. That definition runs as follows: 

A nation has been cynically but not inaptly 
defined ns a society united by a common 
error as to its origin and a common aver- 
sion to its neighbors. 

From the first is derived the egregious 
error of the race theory, the keystone 
of Nazi policy and propaganda; from 
the second the practice of grouping other 
peoples under unexamined labels and 
stereotypes. There is another aspect of 
the use of education as an instrument 
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of national policy which has tended to 
perpetuate and to foster attitudes inimi- 
cal to peace. Discussing the meaning of 
a nation Renan wrote: 

What constitutes a nation is not speaking 
the same tongue or belonging to the same 
ethnic group, but having accomplished 
great things in common in the past and 
the wish to accomplish them in the future. 

There is much truth in this statement 
—a nation is held together by common 
loyalties to its past and its hopes for the 
future. In education, however, what has 
been emphasized in the study of the 
past are the great things accomplished 
on the battlefield, territorial aggrandize- 
ment, imperialism, or manifest destiny; 
the great things to be accomplished in 
the future are to redress past defeats and 
to recover lost territory. The victories 
of war have always been given greater 
attention than the victories of peace. 

The Constitution of UNESCO opens 
with the statement that: 

Since wars are put into the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed. 

The process of putting wars into the 
minds of men begins in the schools. The 
heroes of children and youth in schools 
are the heroes of the battlefield. They 
are taught, while in school, the glories 
of war but not its destructiveness; they 
learn of the expansion of national ter- 
ritory and possessions, but little about 
the progress of the ideas and ideals 
through those arts of peace which have 
contributed to the advancement of the 
human race. They rarely learn the les- 
son that wars keep the peoples of the 
world apart, and that all peoples have 


benefited from those ideas and ideals, 
which are advanced in times of peace 
and which constitute the common culture 
of humanity. The heritage which the 
world today enjoys, a heritage amassed 
through times of peace, has nowhere 
been so well expressed as by the poet 
Shelley, who in A Defence of Poetry 
wrote: 

It exceeds all imagination to conceive what 
would have been the moral condition of 
the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Lord 
Bacon, nor Milton had ever existed; if 
Raphael and Michael Angelo had never 
been born; if Hebrew poetry had never 
been translated; if a revival of the study 
of Greek poetry had never taken place; 
:f no monuments of ancient sculpture had 
been handed down to us; and if the 
poetry of the religion of the ancient world 
had Keen extinguished with its belief. The 
human mind could never, except by the 
intervention of these excitements, have been 
awakened by the invention of the grosser 
sciences, and the application of analytical 
reasoning to the aberrations of society which 
it is now attempted to exalt over the direct 
expression of the inventive and creative 
faculty itself. 

The list which Shelley gives is in- 
exhaustible not only in the area with 
which he was intimately concerned, but 
in every direction of human thought — 
in science and philosophy, in politics and 
economics, in all those creative arts 
which have molded the thought of 
modern man. Brief as Shelley’s listing 
is, it contains representatives of many 
nations and many ages. Shelley confined 
himself to the European scene; he could 
have added, as we are beginning to 
realize today, the contributions of other 
continents— the Near and the Far East, 
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and of the Western Hemisphere. The 
progress' of the world has been made 
possible by cross-fertilization of ideas in 
which no nation can be autonomous and 
self-sufficient. 

Cross-fertilization has produced a 
common stock of ideas in the world. The 
creative artist can think in terms of uni- 
versals. The great obstacle to the de- 
velopment of international cooperation 
lies in the political realm. From the 
point of view of political theory and 
international law the essence of nation- 
alism is sovereignty, an inheritance in 
part of the struggle of national groups 
for independence, and in part of out- 
worn economic doctrines. The issue of 
sovereignty has not been ignored in the 
efforts to promote the rule of law be- 
tween nations, both after World War I 
and in our own day. In an address on 
March 4, 1919, President Taft declared 
that: 

Sovereignty is freedom of action of nations. 
It is exactly analogous to the liberty of the 
individual regulated by law. The sover- 
eignty that we should insist upon and the 
only sovereignty we have a right to insist 
upon is a sovereignty regulated by inter- 
national law, international morality, and 
international justice, a sovereignty enjoying 
the sacred rights which sovereignties of 
other nations may enjoy. 

More recently Dr. James T. Shotwell 
has pointed out in The (treat Decision 
the analogy between the building of a 
nation and the construction of a world 
order: 

Most political institutions, he writes, have 
been created to restrain or direct the way- 
ward impulses of men insisting upon getting 
what they want when they want it without 


due regard to the rights of others. This 
curbing of lawlessness within the state has 
given us the institutions which safeguard 
life and property and provide for the wel- 
fare of all against the arbitrary acts of 
others. Nationalism, with its deep roots in 
the soil of every land, operating by threat 
or act of violence in international affairs, 
offers a last, but a mighty, outlet for those 
activities which we have ruled out of our 
lives at home as immoral and illegal. 

The sovereignty of nations like the free- 
dom of the individual within a nation 
must be regulated by law. Just as free- 
dom regulated by law creates and en- 
riches the opportunities of the individual 
for the fullest development of his per- 
sonality, so sovereignty under the rule 
of international law will permit each 
nation, freed from the fear of inter- 
national lawlessness, to develop its own 
culture as a contribution to the culture 
of the world. 

Ill 

From this analysis there emerge two 
lessons which must be learned in the 
process of educating for peace. The first 
is that the traditional concepts of na- 
tionalism, which in the past have empha- 
sized power and aggressiveness, must be 
abandoned in favor of the concept that 
each nation has the right and obligation 
to make as rich a contribution as it can 
to the welfare and progress of humanity. 
The second lesson is that no nation can 
develop as it should unless there are 
international guarantees of security and 
freedom from the fear of war. These 
lessons will not mean any limitations on 
the ideals of loyalty and patriotism. 
Rather will these ideals be translated 
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into a thorough appreciation of the 
characteristics that give a nation its place 
in the world and of the contributions 
that each can make to the progress and 
advancement of the welfare and culture 
of humanity. Such was the intent of the 
Atlantic Charter, which, though for- 
gotten, has been forgotten only tem- 
porarily. 

Each nation, like each individual, does 
develop something that is characteristi- 
cally its own — a personality, a mentality 
that distinguishes it from others. This 
mentality has been described by 
Madariaga as “a combination of quali- 
ties and defects,” which are “the color, 
the scent, and the shape” of its acts and 
thoughts. The world would stand to 
lose if national mentalities, varieties of 
character, and modes of behavior be- 
came uniform and standardized, just as 
a nation retrogresses to the degree that 
its individual members are moulded to 
one pattern and are not permitted to 
enjoy the opportunities for their fullest 
development. Just as in education today 
the aim is to develop to the fullest de- 
gree a variety of rich personalities, so 
each nation has the right to develop as 
richly as possible those aspects in its 
culture which enrich the world without 
encroaching on the enjoyment of a simi- 
lar right by other nations. Only in this 
sense can international understanding 
acquire a real and significant meaning. 
International understanding will then be 
that attitude which recognizes the possi- 
bilities of service of one’s own nation and 
of other nations to the common cause of 
humanity, and that each nation has in it 
something of worth to contribute to the 


enrichment and progress of civilization 
and culture. 

The task of educating for peace is 
neither simple nor easy, since the idea 
of nationalism, because of its tradition, 
is so charged with emotions of the 
wrong kind. It demands the eradication 
of inherited prejudices and biases which 
prompt us to look for differences in 
peoples of other nations instead of these 
elements of humanity which are com- 
mon to all. The task begins at home and 
involves the dissemination of accurate 
knowledge and information, not as a 
storehouse but as means for changing 
modes of conduct and attitudes. Charles 
Lamb, sitting one day at the window of 
his club, said to a friend as a man passed 
by in the street, “I hate that man.” “Do 
you know him?” said his friend. “No,” 
replied Lamb, “if I knew him, I would 
not hate him.” 

The ideals that make for international 
understanding do not differ from those 
ideals that should make for mutual 
understanding and respect between 
members of the same nation— fair play, 
readiness to cooperate with understand- 
ing, loyalty to the good, and a sense of 
justice — ideals which are common to all 
great religions. But man has a propen- 
sity far too frequently to exaggerate dif- 
ferences which continue to stand as a 
bar to mutual understanding and respect. 
We need to cultivate a recognition of the 
fact that, despite differences of color, 
language, nationality, race or creed all 
human beings have more in common 
than we are willing to admit. 

The reorienting of attitudes toward 
peace and international understanding is 
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faced with many obstacles. The first is 
that education in the past has been de- 
voted to cultivating an emotional sense 
of nationalism. The second is the fact 
that national relations, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned, have been divorced 
from international relations, and their 
conduct has been left almost entirely to 
experts as a sort of mystery. In a recent 
study of The Teaching of International 
and Interculttiral Understanding in the 
Public. Schools of California Professor 
W. Henry Cooke found adult prejudices 
to be the greatest hindrances to the de- 
velopment of the program. In an 
analysis of replies to questionnaires, Pro- 
fessor Cooke found the following hin- 
drances: 

Lack of understanding of the average 
American citizen of the international prob- 
lem. The ingrown feeling that any person 
nf foreign blond or even of foreign extrac- 
tion is an invader of a domain that is re- 
served for Americans only. 

A feeling that internationalism is com- 
munism and un-American. 

Attitude of adult population of the com- 
munity. Unsympathetic teaching personnel. 
Inability on our part to appreciate the under- 
standing, attitudes, ideals, and customs of 
foreign people, even though we may make 
an extensive study of them. 

The belief still held by many legislators 
and some school people that there is some- 
thing vaguely radical or subversive in 
teaching the facts about race, religion, and 
nations. 

Thus the task of developing the ideal 
of international understanding and co- 
operation, as the basis of peace, demands 
the simultaneous education of adults and 
of youth. Schools cannot carry the load 
alone, particularly since it is known that 


there is a higher correlation in the study 
of social issues between the attitudes and 
opinions of pupils and their parents than 
between them and their teachers. There 
is also the misinterpretation that edu- 
cating for peace is training for pacifism. 
That misinterpretation can only be re- 
moved by insisting that educating for 
peace is the development of international 
understanding, co-operation, and good 
will — the Good Neighbor ideal. 

Whether we wish it or not, international 
relations— -relations between nations — 
will go on, and it would be to the benefit 
of all, if every citizen has an intelligent 
understanding of them. Increasingly in- 
ternational politics are becoming national 
politics in a world which is becoming 
more closely knit together by modern 
means of communication. In the expand- 
ing study of the civilizations and the 
cultures of foreign peoples — European, 
Latin American, Far Eastern — there is 
the opportunity of learning that they are 
not the products of any one nation but 
the accumulation of the contributions of 
many ages, races, and nations. More 
truly today than when Pericles said it of 
Athens, “We enjoy the fruits of other 
countries as freely as our own.” But in 
studying the civilizations and cultures of 
other peoples, we tend too often to ig- 
nore the peoples themselves. The end to 
be achieved has already been incor- 
porated in the Charter of the United 
Nations: 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large or small and ... to 
promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom. 
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From this point of view a program of 
educating for international understand- 
ing and co-operation does not differ from 
a program of educating for national sur- 
vival and the preservation and mainte- 
nance of the ideals of democracy. And 
so results the curious paradox that the 
best preparation for an appreciative and 
intelligent understanding of inter- 
national relations is a thorough under- 
standing of the problems of one’s own 
nation and acceptance of the obligations 
of loyalty and patriotism. The desirable 
goal is not the cultivation of humani- 
tarian sentiment but of ideals of human 
liberty, justice, and honorable conduct 
of an orderly humane society whether 
within a nation or between nations. In- 
ternationalism can thus be said to begin 
at home through experiences and service 
in the smallest community and the grad- 
ual enlargement of the environment of 
an ever smaller world. 

IV 

There is a tendency on the part of 
educators, whenever a new objective is 
to be attained, to add to the already 
expanded list of subjects in the curricu- 
lum. In developing international atti- 
tudes favorable to the maintenance of 
peace it is questionable whether a new 
subject needs to be added. Even the 
addition of a new subject may fail in the 
attainment of the desired objective. 
What the present situation demands is a 
radical change of emphasis. It was on 
the premise that every teacher of every 
subject has an opportunity to contribute 
to the idea of the cultural interdepend- 
ence of the nations of the world that the 


36th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education was con- 
structed. The Yearbook, devoted to a 
discussion of International Understand- 
ing through the Public School Curricu- 
lum t was based on the thesis that every 
subject now taught in American or other 
schools has been the result of the co- 
operation of the minds of men at all 
stages of history and of many nations. 

This thesis is perhaps clearest in such 
fields as music and art, which recognize 
no national boundaries. We do not or 
should not think of painters or sculptors, 
composers or musicians as German or 
French, Italian or English, American or 
Oriental; they belong to the world and 
their works are the heritage of humanity 
as a whole. The same fact is becoming 
increasingly true in the field of litera- 
ture. It is natural for us to think of all 
literature in English as our own, while 
the great writers of other nations are 
gradually assuming a place in our liter- 
ary heritage. A book of merit in a for- 
eign language is scarcely a month old 
before it is translated and becomes our 
own; and this is equally true of the 
drama. In the study of foreign languages 
an important change is taking place in 
the emphasis that is now being placed 
upon the study of the peoples who speak 
them. It is not an accident that the liter- 
ary studies are called “humanities”; it 
has been one of the great weaknesses of 
education that the “humanities” have not 
been treated as such and have not served 
as a bond that binds centuries and gen- 
erations together in a consciousness of 
common service and an appreciation of 
human values. 
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This point of common service may be 
somewhat elusive in the field of spiritual 
values, but apply it to the sciences, 
whether pure or applied, and the impli- 
cations become obvious. Scientific 
progress except through the utilization 
of products, ideas, and discoveries, 
wherever found and irrespective of na- 
tional origins, is unthinkable. It is only 
necessary to recall the number of na- 
tional minds that have gone into the 
development of modern science and 
technology, or of the contributions of 
medical science which at once become the 
property not of one nation but of the 
whole of humanity. This does not mean 
that we must surrender or minimize our 
patriotic pride in the contributions of our 
own fellow-citizens, but it does mean 
that we can derive a new ideal of inter- 
national co-operation and service. The 
advancement of knowledge is not a na- 
tional but an international or human 
service. It should cultivate the attitude 
that wc cannot utilize the products, 
whether spiritual or material, of the 
citizens of any nation and continue to 
despise them. 

Another subject which provides op- 
portunities for the development of a 
realization of the interdependence of the 
world is geography, a subject which con- 
tains in itself the elements of both the 
humanities and the sciences. While, on 
the other hand, geography deals with 
the influence of nature on man, it illus- 
trates, on the other, how men in dif- 
ferent parts of the world live and work, 
and the essential interdependence of 
humanity for the raw and manufactured 
products of the world. This in turn mani- 


fests itself in the development of trans- 
port, means of communication, industry 
and commerce, and international finance. 
The effects of the dislocation of industry 
in one country, as we learned too well in 
the last decade, are felt immediately in 
another. The world is becoming smaller 
and this means that the common interests 
and unity of man are increasing. It does 
not require a special course in economics 
to develop the theme today that com- 
mercially and industrially the world is 
interdependent and that few nations are 
sufficiently blessed with the necessary re- 
sources to live alone without stagnating. 

The subject which has been most mis- 
used everywhere, our own country not 
excepted, is history. No subject has been 
used more deliberately for nationalist 
indoctrination with an emphasis more on 
the political and military aspects than on 
the social and cultural development of a 
nation. The importance attached to his- 
tory as a means of indoctrination and 
propaganda has nowhere been more 
clearly illustrated than in the revision of 
programs that followed the ideological 
revolutions since World War I. Too 
rarely is national history woven into the 
world history and too rarely is attention 
paid to the influences that have been 
exercised by the cross-fertilization of 
cultures. Little attention is ever paid to 
the multiplication of international organ- 
izations developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury for the promotion of human wel- 
fare, All these activities are now being 
brought together under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations and of UNESCO. 
But to understand their meaning fully 
there still remains a great task for edu- 
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cation to develop faith in these organiza- 
tions by cultivating “the will and pur- 
pose and desires of peoples and nations 
of the world” to see to it that this time 
these organizations succeed in their 
undertakings. 

International understanding can be 
promoted naturally and in its manifold 
settings. New subjects need not be added 
to the curriculum. What is urgent is that 
the subjects already available are proper- 
ly utilized. The addition of new subjects 
rather than the adoption of a new 
emphasis means specialist teachers, de- 
partmentalization and specialization, 
which lead inevitably to thinking in 
compartments. Like spiritual values, the 
values of peace, international under- 
standing, and international co-operation 
cannot be taught as separate lessons. 
What is to be desired in the develop- 
ment of citizenship, in stimulating loyal- 
ty and patriotism, and in cultivating a 
sense of national and international inter- 
dependence is to acquire a sense of obli- 
gation and responsibility for service and 
the manifold ways in which it can be 
performed. If one can only become edu- 
cated to a realization that civilization 
and culture have been a collective 
achievement, in which his nation has had 
a proud share along with others, that 
they are a common heritage and a joint 
responsibility of all nations, he will have 
gone far to an appreciation of the funda- 
mental bases for international, under- 
standing. And this implies the recogni- 
tion of a common humanity, based on 
common knowledge, and devoted to 
common ends. 

No one nation can alone undertake 


the task which has been defined, as was 
well illustrated when England em- 
barked in the twenties on a program of 
education for peace and the study in 
schools of the aims and purposes of the 
League of Nations, and of disarmament. 

A new day has dawned, however, and 
under the auspices but not the control of 
UNESCO nations can now begin to co- 
operate in the common effort of laying 
the foundations for peace through edu- 
cation. UNESCO is prohibited by its 
Constitution from Interfering in the do- 
mestic concerns of a nation, but it will 
act by way of suggestion, and through 
conferences. It now has on its program 
two projects which will contribute to the 
promotion of sounder international 
understanding. The first of these is to 
secure the revision of school textbooks 
in order to remove statements inimical 
to other nations and to ensure accuracy 
of information. The second project is to 
assemble and publish information on 
what is being done in the schools of the 
member-states to promote international 
understanding. In these projects the 
United States can co-operate in good 
faith, because it can count on the influ- 
ence of teachers, already manifested 
in the years between the two wars. 
There need be no fear lest education for 
loyalty and patriotism will Ire affected. 
The development of international- 
mindedness does not mean the abandon- 
ment of national-mindedness} if it 
means anything, it demands a heightened 
consciousness of the place of one’s own 
nation in and the contribution that it can 
make to a world order, where survival 
depends on the maintenance of peace. 



Education for Contributive Citizenship 

W. Seward Salisbury 


T he atom bomb marked the end of 
an epoch. We are everywhere 
warned it will require a virtual revolu- 
tion in the field of human relations if 
we are to control this infinite force be- 
fore it destroys us. I have a feeling that 
we in citizenship education are muddling 
our opportunity and responsibility— that 
we are content to do merely a little bit 
better what we did before. 

Citizenship education has been largely 
concerned with the imparting of knowl- 
edge and the development of attitudes. 
These goals are worthy and appropriate 
but they are no longer enough. They did 
not, for example, prevent an almost com- 
plete breakdown of the domestic econo- 
my in the months immediately follow- 
ing the war through such anarchic ex- 
pressions of individualism as nation-wide 
strikes and arbitrary price mark-ups. 

There is no occasion to profess to be 
surprised or shocked by a social climate 
in which each group looks out for itself. 
After all, this social climate is but a 
logical culmination of the virtues, of the 
drives, that accomplished things in 
America for individuals and for groups. 
Individual initiative and the incentive 
factor, free enterprise and competition, 
made the America that shone with such 
lustre during the war years. 

Given the numbers and the quality of 
the American people and the natural re- 
sources included within the continental 
bounds of the United States, it is doubt- 
ful if any other economic and social phi- 
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losophy than that of laissez-faire and 
economic determinism could have cre- 
ated such a successful material civiliza- 
tion as was created in this country during 
the first half of the Twentieth Century. 
Everything in the social complex, in- 
cluding education, tended to support 
the concept of the “economic man,” both 
as the ideal and the practical goal of 
society. 

Whether wc teachers are willing to 
admit it or not, the philosophy of eco- 
nomic determinism was the chief source 
from which citizenship education derived 
its momentum. During this period the 
most effective acts of citizenship were 
performed when each citizen looked out 
for himself. The individual became his 
own best social security. The individual 
contributed best to the growth and de- 
velopment of the country by aspiring to 
economic independence as an individual 
enterpriser, as a skilled technician, in 
the professions or in the thousand and 
one other avenues to economic self- 
sufficiency open to every citizen. Knowl- 
edge is power. The social studies did 
contribute substantially to the fund of 
information on which our highly dif- 
ferentiated individual citizens built 
their material success. The more highly 
differentiated an individual could be- 
come the greater would be the rewards 
he might win from the materialistic cul- 
ture. While the acquisition of informa- 
tion may have been the most important 
outcome of social studies teaching during 
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the pre-atomic age, it is, perhaps, the 
least important objective now. 

In recent years the social studies have 
put an increasing emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes. Evalu- 
ated in the light of this criterion, social 
studies teaching has shown to best ad- 
vantage in the elementary school. A 
fair observer of any good public school 
cannot help but be impressed by the 
tolerance, the co-operative spirit, the 
group solidarity of the children in the 
lower grades under the guidance of a 
superior teacher.- As the pupils approach 
the secondary level, the differentiating 
and the divisive forces and influences 
emerge to challenge the wholesome soli- 
darity laid down on the elementary 
level. 

The colleges have probably the poor- 
est record of all for the teaching of the 
desirable democratic attitudes. A gener- 
ous amount of time is devoted to the so- 
cial studies in most colleges and in most 
college curricula. Whatever the avowed 
objectives may be, the outcomes are pri- 
marily in terms of information. There 
are a growing number of colleges con- 
cerned with attitudes, it is true. Courses 
are given which seek to instil a respect 
for the civil liberties embodied in the 
Bill of Rights, and a willingness to see 
that others enjoy such rights. 

Other colleges have been pinning 
their faith upon the “direct action” tech- 
niques of government, as the citizenship 
education most appropriate for modern 
times. Experiences are offered which en- 
deavor to inspire the student to take an 
active part in the processes of democratic 
government. The student is taught to 


register and vote in the primary as well 
as in the general election. Fie will make 
use of the power of petition, and will 
otherwise engage in direct action. Too 
often those students who have gained a 
mastery of these techniques of direct ac- 
tion use their superior skill in the politi- 
cal process, not in the interests of the 
general welfare, but for the primary 
and immediate interests of their own 
special group. 

In general, the type of citizenship 
achieved on the level of higher educa- 
tion is mostly negative in character. It 
can be summarized by the admonition: 
Be good, don’t be bad. A luke-warm 
recognition of the right of others to en- 
joy the civil liberties pretty well covers 
being good for most citizens. Anyone 
who does not openly and flagrantly 
break the law stays within the require- 
ments of not being bad. Our philosophy 
has been that if I am all right everyone 
else must be all right, for it has always 
been that way, and it no doubt still is. 

American civilization has just wit- 
nessed the end of the epoch where the 
dynamics of economic determinism alone 
were sufficient to meet the needs of the 
national community. The new synthesis 
of world civilization appropriate for the 
atomic age may well be discovered in 
the concept of the “sociological man.” 
The “sociological man’s” welfare is in- 
extricably tied up with the welfare of 
the group. Fie experiences his greatest 
satisfactions as a member of a function- 
ing group. The development of his per- 
sonality is in direct relation to the nature 
and quality of his group affiliations. 
Whereas the time and energies of the 
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“economic man” were directed primarily 
to the differentiation of society, the time 
and energies of the “sociological man” 
are directed to the integration of society. 
Likewise, the welfare of any single na- 
tion cannot, over a period of years, be 
much better than the welfare of the 
other nations in the world community. 

The atomic age and the “sociological 
man” have implications for all levels 
and phases of our economic and social 
life, but none greater than in the field 
of citizenship education on the college 
level. To the worthy objectives of edu- 
cation for citizenship— -information and 
attitudes— should be added what may be 
called for lack of a better term, contribu- 
tive citizenship. It is not enough to 
know, and to be properly inclined. What 
has been the business of no one, the gen- 
eral welfare, must lie made the business 
of every citizen. Only through leader- 
ship can this concept of citizenship be en- 
grained into the minds and hearts of the 
millions of Americans in whom it must 
be engrained before it can be an effective 
instrument of democratic control and so- 
cial direction. The colleges with their 
thousands of additional students are in 
a strategic position to take the leadership 
in producing leaders. Contributive citi- 
zenship may be the appropriate noblesse 
oblige of the educated classes. 

The implementation of this ideal in 
citizenship education should be con- 
sistent with American principles and 
American traditions. It should, there- 
fore, be voluntary. It should vary ac- 
cording to the needs and characteristics 
of the region and the local community. 
Since contributing to the community 
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welfare is a necessary duty of the citizen, 
education for contributive citizenship 
should be incorporated into the cur- 
riculum. Its virtues and attributes should 
be isolated, organized into an appro- 
priate sequence of experiences, and ef- 
fective achievement be rewarded and 
glorified with credit, honors, or other 
appropriate recognition. A college cur- 
riculum that justifies any part of its con- 
tent in terms of citizenship training, can 
well afford to devote the equivalent of 
at least a three-hour course to the 
achievement of positive contributions to 
the welfare of the community. 

American communities are overflow- 
ing with opportunities for laboratory ex- 
perience in this phase of citizenship edu- 
cation. The problems of relief and wel- 
fare, the community hospital, public 
recreation, and housing should be the 
concern of every citizen. Juvenile de- 
linquency, racial and other minority re- 
lations, labor-management friction are 
in varying degrees limitations upon the 
attainment of the fullest degree of social 
health in most communities. With a 
judicious mixture of imagination, in- 
sight, and good will on the part of the 
instructor-director these and similar 
situations could become the raw material 
from which embryo citizen leaders could 
demonstrate their ability to make posi- 
tive contributions to the general welfare. 

Credits and recognition should be 
based not upon the knowledge of the 
situation gained in the laboratory ex- 
perience, but rather upon what the stu- 
dent is actually able to do in the way 
of reconciling differences, ameliorating 
unsatisfactory conditions, or otherwise 
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removing the causes of social disorgan- ization, our present domestic problems 
ization. Such a basis for recognition fol- would not appear quite so formidable, 
lows the Socratic dictum that no one real- Teachers of the social studies have the 
ly knows the truth until he acts in accord- opportunity and the privileges of initiat- 
ance with the information at his disposal, ing the training of the only type of hu- 
While the actual accomplishments of man who can hope to survive in the 
a student or a group of students in any atomic era— the “sociological man,” The 
one course experience may not be great, same spirit of co-operation and enlight- 
the influence of their example may be ened self-interest that will put the wel- 
infinite. The war years in the United fare of the nation before the welfare of 
States and throughout the world offer the individual is also the proper solvent 
abundant evidence that even the most and antidote for world disintegration, 
difficult problems can be solved with Our duty and responsibility is clear: we 
proper leadership. If the American peo- must actively and aggressively teach and 
pie were continually reminded that fu- live a type of citizenship which places 
ture leaders are, as a part of their edu- the primary emphasis upon positive con- 
cational experience, expected to and do tributions to the community welfare j on 
help to bring unity out of disunity, and a local, a national, and an international 
social solidarity out of social disorgan- plane. 


WHAT IS A BOOK? 

W hat is a. book ? A series of little 'printed signs — essentially only that. 
It is for the reader to supply himself the forms and colors and senti- 
ments to which these signs correspond. It mil depend on him whether 
the book be dull or brilliant , hot with passion or cold as ice. Or, if 
you prefer to put it otherwise, each word in a book is a magic finger 
that sets a fiber of our brain vibrating like a harp string and so evokes 
a note from the soundtngboard of our soul. No matter how skillful, 
how inspired, the artist's hand , the sound it makes depends on the 
quality of the strings within themselves.— Anatole France 



Of Scholarship and Wisdom 

Richard R. Werry 


I n a brief strip, a cynical cartoonist 
recently characterized the late war. 
The Allied Rowers, represented as an 
English bulldog, fought a sharp-toothed 
wolf, the Fascist Powers, over the issue 
of a meaty-bone, presumably Civiliza- 
tion. When the fight was finished, the 
bulldog held the bone in his mouth, but 
all the meat had been eaten by the dead 
wolf. It is yet too early to know whether 
this interpretation of the war will be 
substantiated by history; but if, as after 
the last world war, victory is to l>c more 
celebrated than consecrated, the allegory 
stands a strong chance to incorporate 
truth. 

No single group, professional or, for 
that matter, political, is in a position to 
determine by its efforts alone whether 
this war, like previous wars in the 
world’s history, is to be just one more 
example of man’s attempt at self-cathar- 
sis. But teachers, especially college and 
university teachers of academic subjects, 
are in a position to combat frontally 
that post-war materialism which, if al- 
lowed to develop unchecked, like a mold 
feeding on bread, eventually will de- 
vour the substance from which it derives 
its own existence. As trustees of learning 
and of truth, teachers are assured of the 
audience of mature, as yet unconcentric, 
minds; they cannot be expected to con- 
vert youth to international altruism — a 
conversion which In one nation alone 
might well prove more disastrous than 


desirable — but they can, if they are truly 
wise, convince youth of the folly of per- 
sonal and of international egotism. 
The discovery of the true nature of 
learned wisdom, together with some 
comment concerning the present state 
of academic scholarship in American 
colleges and universities, is the chief ob- 
ject of this brief paper. 

II 

In 1837 Emerson spoke of the clergy 
as the class more universally scholars 
than any other in society. Today, as 
scholars the clergymen have been dis- 
placed by the teachers— -especially the 
college and university teachers— who, as 
a class, have grown almost as large as 
the clergy. No longer does the image 
of a stern-countenanced Mather, crooked 
low over a pulpit, spring to the layman’s 
mind when he hears the word, scholar . 
Rather, he sees a long-haired, bespec- 
tacled professor. 

It is as natural for academic scholars 
to congregate about colleges and uni- 
versities as for lawyers to gather in 
courthouses. The university would be 
the scholar’s natural habitat even if it 
did not subsidize him, for where else 
could he find the materials of his pro- 
fession—the efficient catalogues, the 
microfilms of ancient world-scattered 
manuscripts, the collected continuity of 
thought upon the subject of his interest? 

The academic scholar is indigenous to 
the university, for he seeks to know. 

• 4-9 1 
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But only as he knows may he be known. 
Therein lies the curse of his career. If 
he would progress toward fame and ma- 
terial security— vain as these possessions 
are, who without them does not desire 
them?' — he must make himself known by 
his knowledge, he must publish his re- 
search. To enable the scholar to reveal 
himself even more than to enable him 
to reveal his works exist dozens of schol- 
arly publications, each devoted to one 
exclusive realm of research — The Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language As- 
sociation and Modern .Language Notes 
in language, the Journal of Historical 
Studies , in history, Anthrofological Re- 
view in anthropology, etc. Competition 
is abundant. For every article published, 
one hundred may be rejected. The edi- 
tors, distinguished in the division of 
knowledge which the publication repre- 
sents, yet must rely on many consultant 
experts to pass judgment on articles out- 
side their own special peninsulas of au- 
thority. Originality in research is the 
premium which the scholar must pay for 
publication. If his writings do not in- 
corporate hitherto unpublished records, 
they must at least present original inter- 
pretations or constructions of generally 
known facts. The result is that the ma- 
jority of scholars, instead of devoting 
themselves to the accumulation of data 
to the end of integrating these data into 
a coherent point of view toward history 
and humankind, give themselves com- 
pletely to a searching for stray docu- 
ments in the garrets of old homesteads 
and in the mouldy files of public records, 
or, if they are isolated from the abodes 
of the dead great, to what seems as often 
as not a malevolent reinterpretation of 


commonly possessed sources. The in- 
tense specialization of scholarly research 
has converted most scholars from Men 
Thinking to Automatons of Research. 
In most cases this has been a gradual 
metamorphosis; like myopia, it has come 
upon its victims so slowly as to be imper- 
ceptible to them. Unlike myopia, there 
are no mechanical lenses to restore or 
balance vision. So like seventeenth cen- 
tury virtuosi, scholars become learned' — 
but not wise. 

Ill 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
learning and wisdom are by no means 
synonyms. The learned fool has been a 
stock figure of comedy since ancient 
times, and is with us yet in the character 
of the kindly, learned, but impractical 
professor, as often the main actor in our 
party jokes as the penurious Scotchman, 
or the travelling salesman. Every spe- 
cialist, whether he be a mechanic, chem- 
ist, or obstetrician, is a man learned in 
an area of knowledge. Learning in one 
small cubicle of knowledge, however, is 
no guarantee of wisdom. 

It is commonplace to decry the spe- 
cialization of techniques which contem- 
porary society demands of us — common- 
place and, more often than not, unintelli- 
gent. If we would have such luxuries as 
electricity, airplanes, radios, and atom- 
bombs, we must have specialization. It 
is the price of material progress, and 
although there are times when we all 
feel like going on a buying strike against 
that price, few of us transpose mood into 
action. Nor should we. Specialization is 
at once the recognition of the individual 
mind’s limitation, and society’s victory 
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over those limitations. But the purpose science as his, the historian all history 
which Emerson in 1837, and most mod- as his, the literary scholar all literature 
ern thinking parents as well, ascribe as as his; and all of them can relate their 
the teacher-scholar’s cause d’etre in a subjects to man and his struggle toward 
pragmatic world, does not concern itself that peace of spirit without which peace 
with material progress in or of itself; of nations will never become a reality, 
the teacher-scholar’s proper concern is This is not to deny the scholar his own 
not the world but man, more exactly, asteroid of special interest; it is merely 
man in the world. Of course the scholar to insist that the shape of the constella- 
should pursue the clues of new sources tion which he would describe to the 
whenever they suggest themselves, but world be not lost utterly, or distorted 
that pursuit must not become an end in grotesquely, in the glare of a single star 
itself. Let him first acquaint himself with too closely and too long stared at. 
what is worthy of his attention in his 

general field of study. If his doctoral ^ 

dissertation has been a consideration of In a sense the worm is a specialist; its 
imagery in the metaphysical poetry of interests too are confined to the very 

the seventeenth century, let him not narrow circumference of immediate en- 
therefore disdain to plunge into volumes vironment, and the problem of life is 
of nineteenth century romantic poetry, devoted in entirety to a single search — 
or to read twentieth century American for an environment adequately satisfac- 
dramas. Surely it is more important to tory to basic needs of worm existence, 
an historian, who is also a thinking man, What universes lie remotely or ulti- 
to learn the contours of Asiatic history mately above the ceiling of his form- 
than to consecrate five years of his life fitting tunnel, what volcanic seethings 
to the compilation of a biographical die- may be stirring beneath him — these are 
tionary of the participants in the Whiskey no more matters of interest to a worm 
Rebellion in Western Pennsylvania. than they are to a specialist in the dorsal 
Not for a moment do I believe it pos- fin functions of tropical fish, or in the 
sible that we shall ever again see schol- morphological changes in the dialect of 
ars of the proportions of Aristotle, or West Midland. But mankind, unlike 
Rabelais, or Milton, men in whom the wormkind, is bound to all the universe 
knowledge of an era might lie said al- by the myriad threads which the human 
most to have been congealed. But intellect has spun. Civilization is a gos- 
though the bounds of the scholar’s po- samcr cathedral which Man has been 
tential of knowledge have shrunk with shaping, consciously or no, for millenni- 
the expansion of knowledge at large, the urns. It is his doing— he is the architect, 
perspective of the scholar toward hu- And like any architect, he must preserve 
inanity need not have shrunk accord- a balance between function and decora- 
ingly. Where Aristotle considered all tion if he would wish his work to be 
nature as his province, the political sci- substantial as well as beautiful. A gar- 
entist today may consider all Politif^-^jde^pOl^ ft 
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fectly designed, are by themselves aes- 
thetically impotent because they are 
isolated from the function which they 
were meant to perform.* Similarly, a 
fragment of facts, isolated from the sig- 
nificance which the unity of knowledge 
alone can give it, is valueless. 

There is no ready formula for attain- 
ing this desirable balance of scholarly 
perspective. Certainly, pinpointing one's 
vision, as if one were to attach himself 
to stationary spy glasses, is an over- 
weighing of one scale and no honest at- 
tempt at achieving equilibrium. If all 
specialists were men of balanced perspec- 
tive, this would be surely a saner world 
than it is. The academic scholar, how- 
ever, because of the nature of his work 
and his potential influence with young, 
yet unimprisoned minds, is socially more 
responsible for maintaining a whole con- 
ception of knowledge than is the labora- 
tory researcher, or the surgeon, or any 
other specialist. If young men leave the 
university, more devoted to facts than 
to humankind, more interested in the 
atoms which make up the man than in 
the man who is made up of atoms, what- 
ever facts they may have accumulated 
during their years of schooling, they will 
be as blind as worms; and when their 
world falls in upon them, they will be as 
confused, as terrified, perhaps as dead, as 
worms are when an unseen foot mo- 
mentarily changes the contours of the 
earth. 

* The author freely confesses that he is no dev- 
otee of “art for art’s sake.” 


The wise man — be he scholar, brick- 
layer, or philosopher — is he who sees 
the end beyond the middle, who remem- 
bers always that any part implies a 
whole. It is the chief function of learn- 
ing to help men become wise. If the 
scholar-teacher, as learning’s agent, does 
not advance this function, he has failed 
utterly no matter how successful he has 
been in indoctrinating his students’ 
minds with facts. History, literature, 
language, economics, political science — 
these studies record the plans, the aspira- 
tions, the errors in the building of the 
great cathedral, Civilization, which men 
are yet trying to establish on a firm foun- 
dation. The scholar-teachers of academic 
subjects are inevitably the trainers of the 
future engineers, erectors, masons who 
will work on that unfinished cathedral. 
If scholar-teachers impress upon their 
students not only the fact of previous 
failures, but also the causes of those 
failures — rooted as a rule in an egoistic 
materialism, personal and international 
—they will be performing a duty not 
insignificant to the world’s endeavors; 
but if they do not, they will be more 
culpable in civilization’s collapse than 
the atom-specialists, or the military spe- 
cialists, or the agronomists, the technolo- 
gists, the diagnosticians medical or busi- 
ness. For as the trustees- of learning, 
they should be the high priests of wis- 
dom. Let them guard their trust as 
zealously as their lives. Let them make 
themselves wise as well as learned, that 
they may help make others wise. 


Fools have a good time among cowards . — Turgenev 



Frontiers of Educational Philosophy 

John S. Brubacher 


I 

T he past fifty years have witnessed 
a very notable growth in the field 
of educational philosophy. Indeed it is 
probably not too much to state that there 
has been more writing on educational 
philosophy in the past half century than 
in all the preceding centuries put to- 
gether. The quality of twentieth century 
writing in educational philosophy may 
not always have been up to the peaks set 
by Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Rousseau, 
and Herbart but never, with the possi- 
ble exception of the times of the Greeks, 
has there been such a sustained wide- 
spread interest in the philosophical prob- 
lems underlying education as has been 
witnessed by the twentieth century. 

The current intense interest in educa- 
tional philosophy has not been of spon- 
taneous origin. It is rather the product 
of the underlying conditions of the times 
in which we have lx:en living. Our demo- 
cratic way of life has had competition. 
People have had to decide whether to 
predicate their educational institutions 
on the modern political systems of fas- 
cism, communism, or democracy. They 
had to decide whether to incorporate 
into their educational thinking the eco- 
nomics of laissez-faire capitalism or the 
economics of a planned collectivism such 
as socialism or communism. On top of 
these perplexities have been others 

* Presidential address read at the Philadelphia 
meeting- of the Philosophy of Education Society, 
March, 1947. 


added by science. The advances of edu- 
cational psychology in learning theory, 
measurement, individual differences, 
and motivation have made it urgent that 
we thoroughly re-examine our tradition- 
al educational procedures.' Faced with 
such confusing uncertainties many peo- 
ple have turned to philosophy to analyze 
the underlying issues confronting them 
and to decide between the competing 
values offered. 

The outcome of this strife of systems 
— political, economic, scientific, and re- 
ligious— has been highly precarious at 
times. The rational methods of philoso- 
phy have not always been able to re- 
solve the difficulties presented. On at 
least two occasions in this century the 
clash of philosophical systems had to be 
appealed to force of arms. Unfortunate 
as this was, the point still remains that 
the philosophic interest never grows so 
lustily as it docs in times of rapid and 
fundamental social change. 

What is the outlook for the philoso- 
phy of education in the next fifty years? 
Will the forces which sustained the ex- 
traordinary interest in it in the preceding 
fifty years continue in the next? Or will 
these forces abate? Has the end of the 
war settled the issues which these forces 
provoked? Or will there be new forces 
and new issues in the future to call forth 
the educational philosopher with as 
much urgency as before? 

Of course, one can only estimate the 
answers to these questions. But no time 

* S3 ’ 
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could be more appropriate to try to de- 
fine the probable frontier of educational 
philosophy in the days that lie ahead of 
us than this first postwar meeting of the 
Philosophy of Education Society. It is 
altogether probable that many of the 
issues which agitated educators in the 
immediately preceding decades will con- 
tinue to agitate them in the immediately 
succeeding ones. Differences of political 
and economic outlook stemming from 
the differences between communism and 
democracy will continue to dictate con- 
flicting educational procedures. The sci- 
entific study of education will continue 
to turn up new facts which contradict 
older accepted educational procedures. 

But it is very doubtful whether the de- 
mand for philosophy which these issues 
can be expected to continue to make will 
equal the demand made in the decades 
between the two world wars. The 
main lines of the scientific study of 
education are now laid down. It does not 
seem likely that any new findings will 
unsettle educators as did the impact of 
measurement in the second and third 
decades of the century. The struggle 
between communism and democracy 
may become intensified but even if it 
does the educational issues underlying 
the struggle have already been well 
defined in the literature of educational 
philosophy. There could be little novelty 
in renewing such a debate and therefore 
probably little force to sustain so deep 
and challenging an interest in educa- 
tional philosophy as prevailed in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

If, therefore, educational philosophy 
is to continue its recent grip on the in- 
terest of American educators, it will 


more likely be because of new forces 
emerging on new frontiers of world af- 
fairs. Precisely what these new frontiers 
and new forces will be no one can 
say. But we can, at least, estimate what 
are likely to be two good probabilities — 
atomic energy and the United Nations. 
The release of atomic energy will almost 
undoubtedly affect our economic mores. 
As educational institutions were radically 
influenced by the shift from an agrarian 
economy to a commercial one and from 
a commercial to an industrial one, so it 
is altogether probable that educational 
institutions will be no less profoundly 
altered by shifting the source of indus- 
trial power from coal and hydro-electric 
power to atomic energy. The release of 
atomic energy, however, is still so novel 
that at present it remains almost entirely 
speculative just what economic and edu- 
cational changes it will entail. 

Of one thing, however, we can be 
much more certain. The release of 
atomic energy for peaceful domestic use 
will have to await the development of 
political arrangements of worldwide 
scope which will ensure all nations 
against the destructive power of the 
atomic bomb. Hence, it is submitted that 
the nearest and most likely frontier to 
challenge the best efforts and ingenuity 
of educational philosophers in the imme- 
diate future is that presented by the po- 
tentialities of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. If this organization is to succeed, 
in fact, if any world order is to succeed, 
it must depend in part on education for 
world order. The conflicting interests — 
political, economic, racial, and religious 
— which must be composed to achieve 
world order are simply stupendous. 
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They can be composed in part only as 
educational philosophers learn to re- 
solve the conflicting pressures these 
forces place on educational aims, cur- 
ricula, and methods. 

II 

The chief impediment to world order 
at the present time seems to be the un- 
compromising quality of some of its con- 
flicting interests and the irreconcilability 
of the factions supporting the conflict. 
How, for instance, can world order be 
achieved when Hindus and Moslems are 
quite unable to compose their differences 
and unite in a common frame of govern- 
ment? How can world order Ire obtained 
when Arab and Jew are unable to come 
to a common understanding? How can 
world order have any stability when Chi- 
nese nationalists and Chinese commu- 
nists cannot achieve even national unity? 
Finally, and most important, how can 
world order, even the little we now have 
of it, expect to survive so long as Russia 
and the western democracies continue to 
be the sole sovereign judges of their own 
respective national interests? 

If the prospect of overcoming these 
unyielding positions seems discouraging, 
how can one look hopefully to education 
as one way of reducing the conflicts when 
education itself is rent by apparently im- 
placable differences of perspective or 
philosophy? And make no mistake about 
it, some of the parties to the controversies 
in educational philosophy talk in just as 
unyielding if not more unyielding terms 

’National Swirly for the Study of Education, 
Forty-First Yearbook, Part I, Philosophies oj 
Education, p, 199, Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomfield, 111 ,, 194a. 

1 Ibid,, p. 187. 


than do the nationalistic factions just 
mentioned. Speaking “In Defense of the 
Philosophy of Education,” Mortimer J. 
Adler has said, “There cannot be many 
equally true, though opposed, philoso- 
phies of education. ... To say this is to 
say there is only one true philosophy 
of education . . . and not a variety of 
equally entertainable 'systems’.” 1 The 
late Father William J. MuGucken, no 
less dogmatic on this point, went a step 
further and claimed the Catholic to be 
the “one true” philosophy of education. 
Indeed, he could account for disagree- 
ment on this point only by the fact that 
“Catholics and non-Catholics have come 
to talk two different languages.” And, 
he went on to add ominously, “This is 
true not merely in the religious sphere 
but in the whole of life.” 2 If education 
is torn by such a schism, how can it have 
the power to seal the rifts in the larger 
world body? Obviously, with a beam in 
our own professional eye, how can we 
cast out the mote in the eye of those 
whom we would teach? 

Yet, in spite of these very dismaying 
circumstances, the times in which we live 
seem to be almost overripe for some 
new comprehensive synthesis of cultures. 
In fact, we have reached a point where 
we must come to some fundamental 
agreements if further disagreement is to 
be significant and profitable. The last 
great synthesis which gave much needed 
clarification to the divergent components 
of western culture was the medieval 
synthesis of the thirteenth century. In 
this century came to fruition the work 
of the several centuries preceding which 
had been attempting an accommodation 
between Greco-Roman philosophy, sci- 
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ence, and politics and the Christian re- 
ligion, The brilliant synthesis achieved 
at this time by St, Thomas Aquinas com- 
manded general assent in the western 
world for several centuries beyond the 
thirteenth. After the sixteenth century, 
however, the medieval synthesis instead 
of representing progress was found to be 
stifling it. New forces were beginning 
to make themselves felt which the 
medieval synthesis was not elastic 
enough to include. Protestantism in re- 
ligion, democracy and nationalism in 
politics, laissez-faire capitalism in eco- 
nomics, and empiricism in science and 
philosophy released powerful individual- 
istic forces which either dissolved the 
medieval synthesis or thrust it aside. 

These individualistic forces had a veri- 
table field day in the next four centuries. 
Yet, great as was the cultural progress 
these individualistic forces released, they 
almost tore western, civilization to shreds 
and threatened to destroy it piecemeal. 
So preoccupied with freedom for the in- 
dividual person and nation had we 
western people become that we found it 
impossible, till it was almost too late, to 
unite in the face of such arch enemies of 
freedom and individualism as Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. Our predica- 
ment was not unlike that of Greece be- 
fore it succumbed to the aggression of 
Philip of Macedon. Philip overran 
Greece because her freedom-loving city 
states were unable to unite in the face 
of a common danger. Fortunately, we 
joined hands in time. But, even though 
we have put down our oppressors, we 

'International Institute Yearbook, 1943. 


must not let go each other’s hands. The 
four-hundred-year span of individualism 
has spent itself} indeed, it has almost 
overspent and bankrupted us. Perhaps, 
as Professor I. L. Kandel wrote, this is 
The End of an Era . 3 If we are to con- 
tinue to harvest the fruits of individual- 
ism in the future, it must be through 
some new synthesis. 

The times are not only ripe for this 
synthesis but they imperatively demand 
it. The release of atomic energy has put 
at man’s disposal the most destructive 
force ever known. No man and no nation 
is virtuous enough to be sole custodian 
of such power. Neither is any one politi- 
cal, economic, or even religious point of 
view worthy to be bolstered by it. In- 
deed, nothing could be more dangerous 
than to put the atomic bomb in the hands 
of anyone holding to an absolutistic poli- 
tics, economics, or religion.- The release 
of atomic energy has made absolutism 
and provincialism obsolete. It is truly 
One World or None. 

Happily, mechanical invention is now 
at a level where “one world” is not just 
a prospect but in large part an actuality. 
Advances in transportation and com- 
munication have shrunk the psycho- 
logical size of the world by tremen- 
dously speeding up intercourse between 
its remotest parts. Originally the Greeks 
restricted the size of their political com- 
munity to the city state because they 
thought the limit of political effective- 
ness was drawn by the range of the hu- 
man voice in public assembly. The aero- 
plane now carries people from the fat- 
corners of the earth to world assemblies 
from whence the radio carries their voices 
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back to the outermost fringe of civiliza- 
tion. Indeed, through television we may- 
all shortly hope to see as well as hear 
what goes on in the parliament of man. 

Again, the times are not only ripe for 
a new synthesis, they not only impera- 
tively demand a new synthesis, they not 
only have favorable backing of mechan- 
ical invention, but synthesis, integra- 
tion, collectivism seem to be the spirit 
of contemporary culture. It is definitely 
seen at the national level of politics and 
economics. Communism in Russia, so- 
cialism in France and England, and New 
Dealism in the United .States illustrate 
the trend. Even the totalitarianism of 
Fascism and Naziism, though a bastard 
form, further illustrate the trend. At 
the level of world affairs the United 
Nations Organization is the chief ex- 
hibit. The trend is evident in science as 
well as in economics and politics, Ein- 
stein is struggling to state a unified field 
theory which will bring into one equa- 
tion light, electricity, and gravity. Not 
the least important branch of psychology 
at present is the organismic. Wider in 
scope than any one science is the unity 
of science movement. Philosophy, al- 
ways alert to the need for synthesis, has 
recently produced a best seller in Pro- 
fessor Northrop^ The Meeting of East 
and West * which is a Ixild attempt to 
promote world order by seeking a com- 
mon denominator to its diverse cultures. 

* Norihrop, F.C.S., The Meeting of East am! 
Wat, Macmillan Co., New York, ly+fi. 

' National Society for the Study of Education, 
of oil. 

0 John Dewey Society, Seventh Yearbook, The 
Public School and Spiritual Values, Harper Bros., 
New York, 1 944. 


Ill 

The spirit of synthesis has been grow- 
ing in education too. “Correlation,” in- 
troduced by Herbart in the nineteenth 
century, has had a new lease of impor- 
tance in current curriculum theories. 
“Integration” has been an even more po- 
tent concept with which to conjure. In 
addition there has been much talk of 
the “whole” child. But these are largely 
psychological phases of the trend. Per- 
haps more important is a sociological 
trend toward synthesis. Outstanding 
here has been the movement for “inter- 
cultural education.” Here the first step 
toward synthesis has been taken by get- 
ting groups to know each other and have 
respect for each other even if no broader 
common denominator for their differ- 
ences has been found. 

Most important for us, of course, is 
evidence of the growing demand for 
synthesis in educational philosophy. In 
spite of Adler and McGucken, it would 
seem that there is evidence of synthesis 
in even this most controversial field. The 
comparative study of educational phi- 
losophy as represented by the Forty- 
First Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Philosophies 
of Education ,* was a first step in that di- 
rection. There different points of view 
were laid down side by side for inspec- 
tion. Little or no attempt, however, was 
made at synthesis. A bolder attempt at 
synthesis was that of the John Dewey 
Society’s seventh yearbook, The Public 
School and Spiritual Values , 8 There peo- 
ple of the most diverse viewpoint made 
an earnest and largely successful effort 
to arrive at common conclusions. A more 
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unilateral but nonetheless significant at- 
tempt at common agreement is a book re- 
cently off the press by L. J. O’Connell 
entitled Are Catholic Schools Progres- 
sive V This author finds much in pro- 
gressive education that he, a Catholic, 
can approve. It is surely promising prog- 
ress toward synthesis when a scholastic 
can find some common ground with a 
progressive, But probably most signifi- 
cant of all was The Discipline of Prac- 
tical Judgment in a Democratic Society 8 
brought out by members of our Society 
as the Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education. The strategic contribution of 
this book was not that it resolved any of 
the great controversies which perplex 
educators, but rather that it explored 
with great care a method by which 
synthesis or agreement could be reached 
in these controversies. 

But these efforts are only a start. 
They skirt, as already stated, what seems 
to be the greatest menace to world order 
and the greatest challenge to philosophy 
of education, failure to reconcile seem- 
ingly irreconcilable viewpoints. Even 
the authors of the Discipline of Practical 
Judgment in a Democratic Society recog- 
nized that one of the greatest obstacles 
to the use of their method is what they 
call “rigidity in the optative mood,” 
stubbornness on the part of some people 
in the conviction that they alone are 
right and that all others are wrong. 0 It 

T O’Connell, L. J. Arc Catholic Schools Pro- 
gressive? B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 19 46. 

* National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, The Disci- 
flme of Practical Judgment , University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1942. 

8 Ibid,) p. 224. 


is not difficult to detect this rigidity still 
lurking even in such gestures toward 
synthesis as L. G. O’Connell’s book or 
the John Dewey Society’s Seventh Year- 
book. O’Connell, for instance, while he 
agrees with progressive education in 
four major aspects of practice, disagrees 
with it in eight major points of philoso- 
phy. Again, the John Dewey Society 
Yearbook, though it reached an accepta- 
ble synthesis in most of its chapters, in- 
cluded two with fundamental reserva- 
tions, one pointing to the right and the 
other to the left of the common posi- 
tion. All of which is to say nothing of 
such fixed positions as those of Adler 
and McGucken already mentioned. 

This, then, is the major problem with 
which political and educational philoso- 
phy must deal if world order is to rest 
on a secure foundation. Elere is a fron- 
tier which could support a period of 
thinking and writing in philosophy of 
education which could be as great, and 
perhaps greater, than that of the first 
half of the twentieth century. Sustained 
effort at a high level of endeavor might 
solve such a problem in the second half 
of the century but it is doubtful. It may 
take as many centuries to solve as it took 
to form the medieval synthesis. In the 
meantime, we will have to edge up on its 
solution as the books mentioned have 
already attempted to do. 

Some may think it presumptuous to 
even try to solve the problem of learn- 
ing to reconcile the seemingly irrecon- 
cilable. But the fact is that we live under 
an urgency to solve this problem the like 
of which has never confronted man be- 
fore. The atom bomb hangs over us like 
a sword of Damocles. Presumptuous or 
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futile as the problem may seem, educa- 
tion must see what it can do toward its 
solution. We need not hope in order to 
undertake this problem nor succeed in 
it in order to persevere at it. 

IV 

At the very outset it seems that irrec- 
oncilability, absolutism if you will, is 
either an evidence of the immaturity of 
our culture or an anachronism in it. 
Often small children, if they cannot have 
their way, will go off in a pout. They 
put on the appearance of irreconcilabil- 
ity. Later they learn that little or noth- 
ing is to be gained by such behavior. 
Perhaps when Mr. Gromyko took his 
famous “walk,” he was attempting a 
juvenile solution for the grave problems 
of adult nations. Perhaps the same is 
true of Adler and McOuckcn when they 
take up their uncompromising stands. 
(And, while asserting this, let us not 
forget that, while they are not so self- 
conscious of their own absolutism, the 
supporters of the pragmatic and progres- 
sive position often seem to men like 
Adler and McGucken to hold to abso- 
lutes no less uncompromising’"). To ac- 
cuse men of the stature of Gromyko, 
of juvenile conduct when they have 
reached their beliefs only after long 
and matured consideration, may seem 
to be trifling with reality. Rut may it 
not be that the coming of the atomic 
age has almost suddenly matured us so 
that what recently seemed adult societal 
behavior may now see to belong to the 
youth of our culture? 

Brubachcr, J. S., “The Absolutism of Pro- 
gressive and Democratic Education," Sc/mol and 
Society, 53: i-9, January, 1941. 


If taking an irreconcilable position is 
not a sign of immaturity, it certainly 
has become anachronistic. In the first 
two or three hundred years following 
Columbus’ epochal voyage to the west- 
ern hemisphere, irreconcilable absolutes 
were not so anachronistic as they are to- 
day. Up to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century one could betake himself to 
some isolated frontier and practice his 
religious, political, or economic beliefs 
without let or hindrance. If other people 
with contradictory absolutes moved too 
near him, all he had to do was to move 
farther out on the frontier. But today 
the frontier is no longer a solution for 
conflicting absolutes. There is practically 
no place to go today where one will not 
run up against uncongenial absolutes. 
Today is a day in which we can no longer 
solve the problem of irreconcilability by 
keeping our absolutes from touching 
each other. 

Before the age of geographic dis- 
covery the principal escape from op- 
pressing absolutes was a struggle to the 
death either through martyrdom of the 
individual or war between groups of in- 
dividuals bound together by hostile ab- 
solutes. Now that the age of geographic 
discovery is over, are we to return to this 
type of solution? Let us hope not, but it 
is not at all unlikely. In fact, it is even 
tempting to some who now have the 
atomic bomb on the side of their abso- 
lutes, History, however, should be a 
sufficient witness to the futility of appeal- 
ing to physical force to arbitrate between 
absolutes. And if such an appeal has been 
costly and futile in the past, how vastly 
more costly and ultimately how vastly 
more futile it must be where the atomic 
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bomb is called upon to judge between 
contending absolutes! 

Of course, one may say, like the mar- 
tyrs of old, that it is better to die cling- 
ing to what is absolutely right than to 
live having made concessions to the 
devil. In the atomic age this could well 
mean that it is better for civilization to 
perish than that one absolute should give 
in to another. There is an educational 
story in the old testament which seems 
to support this view. It is the story of 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego. 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, it 
will be remembered, were three Jewish 
youths who were taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar into Babylonia to learn the culture 
of their conquerors. Being bright lads, 
they adapted themselves so quickly to 
Babylonian folkways that they soon out- 
stripped their native classmates. But at 
one point in their education they struck 
a snag. They refused to assimilate Baby- 
lonian religious beliefs. When Nebu- 
chadnezzar threatened to throw them 
into a furnace of fire if they did not con- 
form to his absolutes, they staunchly 
stood by their own, asserting that Jeho- 
vah would deliver them out of any such 
furnace. And, following Job, who was 
similarly tested, they might have gone 
on to say that even if Jehovah did not 
deliver them, nonetheless would they 
stand by Him. 

During the early years of the war 
President Seymour of Yale preached a 
baccalaureate sermon on this story. At 
that time the war was still going against 
us. In fact, it was still doubtful whether 
we could recruit and mobilize our 
strength in time to avert disaster. In 
preaching from such a text, President 


Seymour was clearly advising irrecon- 
cilability. He was telling his hearers 
to stick by the absolute of democracy 
even though that absolute should fail to 
deliver them from the Nazi and Fascist 
oppressor. Stirring as was this sermon, 
it obviously could have been preached 
with equal effectiveness from the pulpits 
of our enemies. Indeed, it could still be 
the basis for an underground resistance 
movement now that the war is over. 

Obviously, invoking this portion of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition solves 
nothing in the long run. It may stiffen 
our determination to win a war, but it 
hardly smooths the path to a peace-time 
reconciliation of absolutes. Better educa- 
tional guidance for such a solution seems 
to be available in an anecdote from 
the New Testament, the anecdote about 
Nicodemus. It was to Nicodemus, it will 
be further remembered, that Jesus made 
the famous statement that, except as a 
man be born again, he cannot expect to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Fail- 
ing to comprehend this strange remark, 
Nicodemus inquired how, having grown 
so old, he could again enter into the 
womb of his mother. To this Jesus re- 
plied that the rebirth to which he re- 
ferred was a rebirth of the spirit. 

Within the past few months Richard 
Neibuhr preached a very interesting ser- 
mon on this story. He took the view that 
we arc striving hard just now to help 
the defeated nations of Germany and 
Japan to be born again, to be born to a 
new spirit, the spirit of democracy. We 
are striving to get them to forego the 
spirit of totalitarianism and embrace the 
spirit of democracy. But, as Neibuhr 
pointed out, our own spirit of democracy 
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is not without defects. If all nations are 
to be born into a new world unity and 
understanding, we too, the victor na- 
tions, must be born again. We must be 
purged of our own narrowness and be 
•born into a larger comprehension and 
willingness to make sacrifices for world 
peace and unity. Yet, already we see and 
hear “optative rigidity” developing 
among ourselves. I low can we lie born 
again, some say. We are too old. Our 
culture is already the true culture, the 
culture percmiis. 

In other words, we are asking Ger- 
many and Japan to renounce or at least 
seriously modify their former absolutes. 
And we arc using education as one means 
of getting them to do it. What success 
we are having or shall have, no one 
seems to know, Yet, evidently, and this 
is the main point, we think that one can 
learn to transcend his alisolutes at least 
that the other fellow can. If he can 
learn it, why can’t w«r If the vanquished 
can do it, why can’t we, the victors? 

You may say that the vanquished are 
under pressure to learn. But so are we. 
The atomic hnmh is constantly threat- 
ening. If we don’t feel its urgent pres- 
sure, it is because we are deluding our- 
selves. Perhaps it is because not enough 
bombs have been dropped yet and nearer 
home at that. Or you may say that every 
educator has come properly to suspect 
the efficacy of learning clone under co- 
ercion. True, but in spite of this fact, 
there is a wonderful efficacy to learning 
clone during moments of crisis. When 
up against it, it is nothing short of 
astounding how one can be accelerated to 
a genuine shift in his point of view, even 
to a perspective hitherto resisted. Phi- 


losophies of education, therefore, have 
clear alternatives in the period that lies 
ahead. They must be reborn or die! 

Y 

If rebirth is preferable to death, and 
most of us would agree it is, we have yet 
to reconsider how to overcome the re- 
doubtable, if not entirely impregnable, 
positions in which absolutes are wont to 
intrench themselves, to reconnoiter the 
basis for synthesis. Perhaps we could 
start with an assumption to which it 
would seem that all could lend assent. 
That assumption is that there can never 
be any significant disagreement unless 
there is some fundamental agreement. 
Unless there is a commonly accepted 
point of reference, there will be no way 
to measure the degree of divergence nor 
a basis of reducing it. 

If this assumption be granted, precise- 
ly what are the steps which lead toward 
giving up ‘‘optative rigidity”? It is sub- 
mitted that there are several theories or 
steps that could be taken in the direction 
of agreement, unity, or synthesis here. 

One is to recognize unity as a fact and 
not to care too much for the moment 
whether there is unity in principle as 
well. Our judicial and legislative ma- 
chinery is a good case in point. As citi- 
zens we subscribe to a variety of political, 
economic, and religious philosophies, 
Some of us are liberals; others are so- 
cialists. Some of us are theists; some are 
atheists. Consequently, we often dis- 
agree absolutely on our theories of right 
and wrong on which all law is predi- 
cated, on the nature of man and his obli- 
gation to obey the law, on the aims of 
life and what authenticates them. Yet in 
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spite of whether we be Jew or Christian, 
Protestant or Catholic, we get along 
amicably together. The disappointed 
litigant in the courts or the defeated 
candidate at the polls does not ordinarily 
call upon his absolutes to deliver him 
from what he thinks the unjust decision 
of society by setting himself in open re- 
bellion against constituted authority. He 
does not put his absolutes above social 
unity. 

The situation is somewhat similar in 
our public school system. There teachers 
teach side by side who have educational 
philosophies as widely diverse as those 
propounded by Adler and McGucken on 
the one hand and by Dewey on the 
other. The existence of private schools, 
of course, is witness to the fact that some 
rate their absolutes higher than do 
others. This could be a danger. But in 
reading a book like O’Connell’s, Are 
Catholic Schools Progressive, it is more 
important to bear down on the four ma- 
jor practices in which he, a Catholic, finds 
himself in agreement than on the eight 
principles of educational philosophy in 
which he finds himself in disagreement. 

To recognize a synthesis in fact, if not 
in theory, may seem to some like an ob- 
jectionable divorce of theory and prac- 
tice. But perhaps this is the most prag- 
matic way to outflank otherwise trouble- 
some absolutes. Or, if one does not like 
this sort of separation, one may say, as 
the pragmatist does, that theoretical dif- 
ferences which do not make a difference 
in practice, are trivial and inconsequen- 
tial. In any event, the educator may be 
advised not to take this sort of philo- 
sophical difference too seriously. Per- 
haps it might be well if the education 


philosopher would similarly be on 
guard against regarding himself too 
seriously. 

Another approach to unity is to take 
theory and philosophy more seriously, 
to recognize that unity in practice is 
insecure unless supported by some unity 
in theory as well. This approach, how- 
ever, would recognize that unity is no 
single thing but that there are various 
theories of unity. In fact, each absolute 
represents a different theory of unity. 
Instead of one true philosophy of edu- 
cation, as Adler maintains, there are 
many true philosophies of education. 
Philosophies of education are true not 
just according to what is “given,” the 
data of this world, but also according to 
what is “taken,” one’s assumptions. 
Choosing a philosophy of education is 
not unlike looking at an optical illusion. 
In a given set of lines, one can have his 
choice as to what he wants to see. 

Such a pluralistic view of unity may 
seem paradoxical, but it has its attrac- 
tions. In a frontier freedom-loving so- 
ciety such as ours has been for several 
centuries, each person can have his own 
synthesis. If the closing of the frontier 
compels syntheses to rub elbows, all 
that one has to do is to learn to be 
tolerant of the other fellow’s absolutes. 
Happily, democracy is supposed to be 
peculiarly adept at tolerance. In fact, 
there is no society in which conflicting 
absolutes have learned to lie down to- 
gether so amicably as in a democracy. 
Yet, even in a democracy there seems to 
be an uneasy equilibrium between the 
contending absolutes. 

Indeed, when McGucken says we are 
coming more and more to speak two 
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different languages, not only in educa- 
tion but in life as well, we may well 
wonder just how tame and domesticated 
our absolutes really are. Should we 
really talk two different languages, our 
social unity would be seriously jeopar- 
dized. In that event the Forty-first Year- 
book is not only a "travesty on the very 
notion of philosophy of education,” as 
Adler states , 11 but a danger and a solemn 
warning as well. It will be impossible to 
read the Yearbook then with any more 
than the expectation of finding the chap- 
ter written in the tongue and from the 
perspective to which the accident of birth 
and home raining has accustomed the 
student, 

A third approach to synthesis neither 
ignores the various absolutes nor treats 
them all autonomously; it neither 
slights fundamental disagreements nor 
treats them as incommensurable. On the 
contrary, it seeks some common point of 
reference for their arbitration. One way 
to arrive at such a common point of 
reference is to claim, as Adler claims, 
that there is only one true philosophy of 
education. According to this view, all 
other philosophies of education are 
false, or at best only approximations to 
the true one. Adler is modest enough to 
admit that he is not sure that his philoso- 
phy of education is "the true one .” 15 But 
what he does claim— -and this it seems 
to me is the important point— is that if 
you want to compare philosophies of 
education, then these philosophies of 
education must submit themselves to 

11 National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, of, ch. t p. 197. 

n Ibid., p. 200. 

1 Ibid., p. 201. 

“Ibid, p. J 4 . 


some common criterion of judgment. 
“Genuine disagreement,” he states, “can 
occur between two men only if they 
have a common subject matter and share 
a common method .” 13 

Doubtless, not everyone will be will- 
ing to accept Adler’s criterion. But if 
not, it does seem that everyone must 
accept his statement of the problem. If 
objection is taken to the way he states it, 
perhaps none will be taken to the phrase 
of Professor Kilpatrick. In the same 
Yearbook in which Adler’s statement 
occurs is a similar one by Kilpatrick who 
states that “The more honestly and care- 
fully study is carried on by different indi- 
viduals and groups, the more likely will 
they reach like results .” 1,1 Indeed, unless 
the great majority reach the same or like 
results, unless a synthesis persuades the 
great majority of thoughtful men the 
world over, we may well be skeptical of 
our results. 

VI 

Now, starting with different abso- 
lutes, by what methods are we most 
likely to reach common conclusions? 
One way to start is to try to get agree- 
ment retail rather than wholesale. In 
other words, let us start with concrete 
problems of limited scope and seek ad 
hoc solutions to these problems. Let 
each party in interest cut this specific 
problem up into its several pieces; that 
is, let each side analyze it. If they will 
then compare their different pieces, they 
will generally find that some of them 
are congruous; that is, that there is 
agreement on those parts of the prob- 
lem. It then but remains to gather up 
the pieces of odd shapes and sizes, the 
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issues on which there is disagreement, 
and go to work on them. 

It will be a case of divide and conquer. 
There is more hope of winning this way 
than there is by trying to commence with 
some overall agreements in principle. 
Recently, the Town Meeting of the Air 
discussed whether world order can best 
be brought about through legislating 
some broad principles or through nego- 
tiating each international difficulty as it 
comes up and out of this sequence of ex- 
periences at some later date arriving at 
suitable generalizations. Certainly) this 
latter course has been' the history of 
legal development, both Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon. As the late Justice 
Holmes was wont to say, it is experi- 
ence, not logic, that is the life of the 
law. If one tries to start logically with 
principle, he is almost doomed at the 
very outset for it is on broad general 
principles that philosophers have dif- 
fered from time out of mind. 

Yet, even in the attempt at ad hoc 
settlements of specific and limited prac- 
tical problems, general principle or 
theory cannot be neglected or over- 
looked. It is only through some tenta- 
tively projected generalization that one 
can try to transcend his own position by 
enlarging the scope of the problem into 
a formula in which the major interests 
of the conflicting parties are still pre- 
served, But one must be on guard 
against enlarging these generalizations 
too far. 

On the one hand, one must guard 
against generalizations which try to in- 
clude not only the immediate issues at 
stake, but also try to tie in with all other 
issues of all other problems as well. 


Generalizations of such scope all too 
often involve the very kind of irrecon- 
cilable absolutes whose obstructing in- 
fluence we are trying to escape. In saying 
this, it is not implied that those abso- 
lutes are to be thrown on the scrap heap. 
Many people cherish them too highly 
to discard them so lightly. But two 
things are suggested: first, that limited 
solutions can be reached short of refer- 
ence to absolutes; and second, that by 
skirting absolutes for the present, we 
may be able to accumulate a body of 
experience in ad hoc situations which at 
some future time will permit the sort of 
generalization and synthesis achieved in 
the thirteenth century. 

One must also guard against generali- 
zations so broad that they become im- 
practical; that is, they cannot be tested 
by their consequences in operation. This 
is a point of cardinal importance. There 
is no more widely accepted test of the 
truth or dependability of knowledge to- 
day than the empirical or experimental. 
One may not wish to employ this meth- 
od exclusively, especially in certain 
areas of knowledge. But even after this 
qualification has been made, the fact 
still remains that no method finds lodg- 
ment in the system of so many divergent 
philosophies as does this one. No meth- 
od so depends for its very life on pub- 
licity, objectivity, and common agree- 
ment as docs this one. The central fea- 
ture of naturalism and pragmatism, it is 
an important though subordinate ele- 
ment in Scholasticism with its super- 
naturalism. 

Some, like Professor Northrop in his 
The Meeting of East and West, even 
go so far as to think this common meet- 
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ing ground in scientific method is so 
significant that it offers the single most 
promising basis not only for disposing 
of practical ad hoc problems but also for 
a grand synthesis of the world’s various 
philosophies as well. According to 
Northrop, our primary step toward 
synthesis must be to get some agreement 
on epistemology. Unable to agree on 
the discipline of factual judgment, we 
are hardly going to be able to agree on 
the discipline of practical judgment in- 
volving values. Indeed, no small part of 
“optative rigidity” finds its sticking 
point in what might be called “indica- 
tive” rigidity, rigidity as to the method 
of determining facts. 

The reason we arc not further along 
toward a common epistemology, accord- 
ing to Northrop, arises out of the fact 
that current epistemologies are predi- 
cated on conflicting historical conceptions 
of science, some of which are clearly out- 
worn. Now if Northrop is right, that the 
mutually contradictory quality of our 
political, economic, and religious phi- 
losophies takes its origin in differences of 
scientific theory, it would seem as if 
people might well take heart. For in 
what field should it be easier to estab- 
lish fundamental agreements? We may 
or may not agree with Northrop’s theory 
of “epistemic correlation” as the most 
defensible philosophy of science but 
whether we do or not, we must all 
agree that no one recently has suggested 
a more promising point of entry into 
the task of philosophic synthesis. 

VII 

Now, what more specific corollaries 
can be drawn from the foregoing for 
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the teaching of educational philosophy? 
At the outset it was stated that educa- 
ional philosophy was not in much of a 
position to point the way to world order 
because its own' unity was rent asunder 
by a strife of systems. How are we to 
mitigate that strife or try to overcome 
it? Several specific things occur to me. 
For one thing let us teach the philoso- 
phy of education comparatively. If we 
go all out for teaching our own phi- 
losophy of education to the exclusion or 
neglect of others, we will be guilty of a 
philosophical isolationism as reprehen- 
sible as isolationism in international af- 
fairs. It is only by understanding what 
the other fellow is talking about that 
there is a chance, as Professor Kilpatrick 
says, that “the more honestly and care- 
fully study is carried on by different 
individuals and groups, the more likely 
will they reach like results.” 

For similar reasons the Philosophy of 
Education Society should always draw 
its membership from all the schools of 
educational philosophy. This Society has 
an important function to perform in aid- 
ing some form of world order. It should 
be a crossroad where ideas from all 
directions of the philosophical compass 
can ineet. In the country at large we 
have a National Education Association 
and also a National Catholic Education 
Association; an American Philosophical 
Association and an American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, Let us hope 
the philosophy of education will never 
support two such divisions of interest. 

One thing our Society might do to 
promote common understanding— and 
perhaps even commence the synthesis of 
some of the old irreconcilable positions — 
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is to change the tenor of its program. 
The pattern of most philosophical asso- 
ciation programs has been one in which 
somebody reads a paper and takes a posi- 
tion which the membership then attacks. 
No doubt, the paper benefits from criti- 
cism by the author’s peers. But it is doubt- 
less true that much of the criticism is 
given in a competitive spirit where the 
critic tries to show the superiority of his 
position. Think what might be accom- 


plished in promoting harmony and syn- 
thesis in a series of meetings where as 
much effort and enthusiasm was spent on 
deliberately trying to come to agreement 
as is now spent on wrecking it. We will 
never develop the fundamental agree- 
ments which make disagreement signifi- 
cant unless we practice doing it. Agreeing 
is basically a matter of learning to agree. 
And woe betide us if we think we can 
postpone this kind of learning! 


WHAT IS LOST OF ECSTASY 

Oma Carlyle Anderson 

Once ufon a long and lovely time ago 
I knew the foigmnt fain and joy of youth] 

I took its brightest , gayest rainbow tints 

Breathed them deef and learned a wondrous truth: 

What is lost of ecstasy is gained in growth ; 

Each year holds something better , something new i 
With Time to clear a fathway for the feet 
It is not hard to make the best come true. 



Intercultural Democracy— Education’s 

New Frontier* 


Theodore 

T he term intercultural should be 
defined at the outset, since I under- 
stand that it is not as yet widely used 
in Australia. It refers to the relations 
of all cultural groups to one another— 
racial, religious, national, and, to some 
extent, economic. In a real sense, ob- 
viously, intercultural relations are 
therefore synonymous with one of the 
most basic meanings of democracy in its 
historic role: the objective of congenial, 
workable, and equal relations among all 
groups who make up the democratic 
order. 

I am sure that my friends in Australia 
will agree that the problem of effecting 
such relations is by no means one of 
concern only to America. In a shrinking 
world such as ours, where the welfare 
of each nation is inseparable from that 
of all others, our problems are their 
problems, and yours are ours. 

Moreover, in all fairness, would you 
not agree that in Australia, too, inter- 
cultural problems exist? Prejudice 
against religions such as the Jewish faith, 
against certain nationalities such as the 
Italian, and racial groups such as the 
Aborigines, is a phenomenon from 
which people here are unlikely to be 
entirely immune. Therefore, you may 
find some of the activities in America of 


* Presented by the American delegate to the 
international conference of the New Education 
Fellowship, Australia, Published by permission 
of the N.E.F. Federal Council (Australia). 
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direct as well as indirect value to your 
country— and particularly to education 
which must play an important role in 
solving the difficult problems of inter- 
cultural relations. 

I 

In America, one naturally wonders 
why these problems have recently be- 
come so acutely important to millions 
of citizens. There are many reasons, 
no doubt, but two in particular should be 
noted. 

First, if we are to be realistic we must 
frankly recognize the fact that people 
of the Caucasian race are the actual “No. 
i ” minority of the world. Approximate- 
ly one-third of the entire population of 
the earth is white. The other two-thirds 
come within the two remaining major 
anthropological classifications — the Ne- 
groid and the Mongoloid. As we come 
into closer and closer contact with these 
peoples we must realize, whether we like 
it or not, that the countless millions of 
them who have been subjected to ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the white man, 
and have lived in abject poverty and 
ignorance for centuries, are becoming 
more and more restless. As they learn 
slowly of their actual status, they be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied — a fact of 
which World War II was one solemn 
proof, as Australia only too well knows. 
Therefore, if I may put the point nega- 
tively, we must recognize that the prob- 
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lem is of glaring importance if only be- 
cause it arouses great fear in the hearts 
of all of us, including Americans. 

But fear is not a sufficient explanation 
of our concern. A second and ultimately 
more constructive reason is, I believe, 
the fact that America’s conscience has 
been more deeply disturbed than ever be- 
fore as a result of the war. Let us for a 
moment recall the pernicious theory of 
racial superiority which was indigenous 
to the fascist system we fought: never 
before in modern times has a great 
power so brazenly built its case around 
the belief that the people of its own 
so-called race are so superior to all others 
that it should dominate the world. 
Actually, of course, the theory of Aryan 
superiority is utterly false, just as the 
theory that the Jewish people belong to 
a special race — and an inferior one, at 
that— is equally false. Millions of 
people, nevertheless, believed it with 
results the unspeakable horror of which 
is one of the blackest pages in all history. 

I say that America’s conscience was 
profoundly disturbed as a result of the 
war because, at the same time that we 
fought Hitler and his doctrines, we 
looked back upon ourselves and realized 
that our own hands were by no means 
wholly clean. The late lamented Herr 
Goebbels made capital, in his vicious 
propaganda newspapers, of race riots in 
Detroit, lynchings in the South, attacks 
upon Jewish children in cities like Bos- 
ton. Although he distorted and exag- 
gerated, we knew, if we were honest 
with ourselves, that while we were fight- 
ing abroad to destroy a system like fas- 
cism we were ourselves too often vio- 
lating the creed of democracy in our 


own treatment of minority groups. 
Therefore we said, with a more con- 
certed voice than ever before, “This con- 
tradiction between creed and practice 
must, once and for all, be resolved. If 
we mean what we say by equality and 
brotherhood we cannot rest until people 
of different colors, religions and na- 
tionalities have full privileges of eco- 
nomic opportunity and citizenship in the 
democratic community.” 

Thus, while interest in intercultural 
relations has been widespread ever since 
the founding of America, the war 
crystallized this interest. The schools 
have shared in facing the problem and 
so, also, have many other institutions 
and organizations, some of which I shall 
briefly describe. 

II 

You may be interested to know that, 
recently, I was on leave of absence from 
the University of Minnesota to study 
minority groups in a number of repre- 
sentative American cities. Let me at- 
tempt to strike a balance-sheet of some 
of the outsanding characteristics in the 
present situation, as one observer finds 
them. 

On the liability side of the ledger, it 
is necessary to report that even in North- 
ern cities a great deal of discrimination 
and segregation still exists. In the South, 
of course, segregation is almost com- 
plete: while thousands of citizens do not 
approve, the great majority undoubted- 
ly regards as a fixed institution the 
separation of the Negro and white races. 
Children are placed in separate schools 5 
theatres, restaurants and all public 
gatherings are equally segregated j and 
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Negroes may not ride in the “white” 
sections of trains, buses, or street cars. 
But, in the North, one sometimes finds 
much the same “Jim Crow” practices. 
In the cities 1 visited, Negroes usually 
may not live where they choose, but are 
forced into ghetto-like quarters where 
rents are high and conditions poor. 
Often they are not welcome in res- 
taurants or hotels although, in cities like 
my own, they are not excluded. By and 
large, Negroes do the menial work of 
Northern as well as Southern communi- 
ties, and their levels of health and edu- 
cation are markedly below those of the 
white majority. (Altogether, there are 
about 13 million Negroes in the United 
States, or roughly 10 per cent of the 
population.) 

Also among our liabilities I should 
report a number of problems concerning 
other minorities. During the war, you 
remember, all the Japanesc-Americans 
of the West coast were forced into con- 
centration camps, regardless of whether 
they were loyal citizens or not— -an act 
toward which there has since been very 
wide disapproval. Yet one still finds a 
good deal of prejudice toward people of 
Japanese ancestry especially in Cali- 
fornia, where one authority states that 
approximately one-third of the popula- 
tion is “poisonously anti-Japanese.” 

The Mexican-American minority, 
which is numerous in the Southwest 
part of the United States constitutes 
another serious minority problem. 
(There are more citizens of Mexican 
origin in Los Angeles, for example, 
than in any other city in the world, ex- 
cept Mexico City itself.) These people 
are often, moreover, of lower status even 
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than Negroes; they lack both leadership 
and militancy of any sort; and prejudice 
against them is sometimes so strong that 
one again finds segregated schools in 
certain communities. 

One other negative factor should be 
listed: prejudice against people of the 
Jewish faith. This phenomenon of anti- 
Semitism is apparently increasing in the 
United States, just as it may be increas- 
ing in some other countries, and despite 
our indignation over the treatment of 
Jews in Europe. For the fact is that 
Jewish citizens in America are often 
denied fair employment opportunities; 
they are excluded from membership in 
many clubs; and they may even be 
forced into semi-segregation. I should 
say that, in some respects, anti-Semitism 
is an even more serious problem in 
America than anti-Negroism, for it is 
more insidious and difficult to pin down. 
Gossip about so-called Jewish bankers 
(an infinitesimal fraction, by the way, 
of all bankers in the United States) and 
other common distortions are seldom 
traceable to their source: as they are 
passed from mouth to mouth, they be- 
come infectious and spread like an ob- 
noxious disease. 

Turning now to the asset side of the 
ledger, one may cite a number of prom- 
ising foretokens of progress toward so- 
lution of such problems as these. The 
most important, undoubtedly, is the 
deep and widespread concern I have al- 
ready mentioned— an eagerness on the 
part of all honest citizens to equate the 
creed and practice of -democracy, and 
thus to resolve the contradiction which 
has for so long bothered our collective 
conscience. 
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More specifically, when the war be- 
gan tens of thousands of Negroes moved 
North where they learned skills and be- 
came successful industrial workers at 
wages which permitted them something 
like a decent standard of living, rather 
than continuation of the semi-feudal con- 
ditions to which most of them had been 
accustomed. At the same time thousands 
of whites also moved North; and these 
have been one of the major sources of 
interracial friction, since they have fre- 
quently resented the greater privileges 
which Negroes find in Northern cities. 
Nevertheless, the economic status of the 
Negro today is probably better, as a 
whole, than it has ever been in American 
history. 

Some efforts are also being made to 
give Negroes equal privileges in cul- 
tural life. Northern theatres now com- 
monly admit Negroes without question; 
and interracial churches, as well as 
schools, are accepted in many communi- 
ties. 

Perhaps most significant is the growth 
of powerful organizations which attempt 
to deal with problems of minorities on 
an active and nationwide basis. The 
American Council on Race Relations 
specializes in problems of a practical 
nature, such as economic tensions in the 
West induced by the return of Japanese- 
Americans to their old occupations. The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is another strong organization: as 
suggested by its title, its chief aim is to 
develop better understanding between 
the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
faiths; its methods are various; and 
recently in London it helped to establish 
an International Conference of Chris- 


tians and Jews. In education, the organi- 
zation with the longest record of service 
is the Bureau for Intcrcultural Educa- 
tion, which advises schools throughout 
America on their problems, and estab- 
lishes experimental projects in better 
cultural relations. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which has many white 
as well as colored supporters, has 
grown to about a million members since 
the war, and works on the political, eco- 
nomic and educational fronts— some- 
times with a militancy which is bitterly 
resented by those who prefer to see the 
Negro remain in his inferior position. 
The N. A. A. C. P. has been one of 
those groups most active in attempting 
to outlaw the indefensible poll-tax laws 
of the South, which prevent the vote 
from being exercised by the majority of 
the citizens, and which are immediately 
responsible for electing to Congress 
native fascists or near fascists, (Thus the 
notorious Senator Bilbo was recently re- 
turned by a total vote of less than 10 
per cent of the population of Mississip- 
pi.) Also, tremendous effort is being 
made to pass a law which would require 
employers to hire workers regardless of 
racial, religious or national background. 
One important state, New Turk, has 
already passed a “fair employment prac- 
tices” law which, I am told, is operating 
successfully. Neither outlaw of the poll- 
tax nor passage of fair employment leg- 
islation by Congress will occur without 
a bitter fight on the part of the Southern 
bloc; but I predict that in all probability 
both will be decided favorably within 
two or three years, unless there is a 
strong wave of reaction in America. 
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Speaking now more definitely of edu- 
cation, do not let me mislead you into 
thinking that the great majority of 
schools in America are as yet systemati- 
cally concerned with intercultural under- 
standing, What is true is that more and 
more educational institutions at every 
level are trying to give children some 
better understanding of the problem. A 
few are even attracting national atten- 
tion by the vigor of their programs. 

I shall mention three types of activities. 

( t ) Many schools are weaving inter- 
cultural topics into their standard 
courses of study. In geography, for 
example, it is possible to show the in- 
creasing proximity of nations and races. 
In the arts, teachers can enrich in almost 
countless ways the meaning of culture 
through media like painting, literature 
and music. 

I -ct me illustrate this method of inter- 
cultural understanding through music. 
The Negro spiritual is recognized all 
over the world as one of America’s folk- 
arts. It is an authentic art, and children 
can quickly appreciate the pathos and 
strange beauty of the Negro’s longing 
for security, peace, and happiness 
through songs like “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” Yet the music teacher should 
be careful to avoid utilizing any kind of 
music so exclusively as to over-simplify 
the actual complex character of the 
people it represents. The Negro spiritual 
is only one expression of Negro culture; 
and if it is presented as the only type, the 
student is likely to have his stereotype 
of the Negro reinforced. Stereotyping, 
or over-simplifying of group characters, 
is indeed a great danger in all education, 
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formal or otherwise, of which teachers 
must constantly be aware. Not all Ne- 
groes believe in some kind of escapist 
religious experience, any more than all 
Negroes are comedians. Similarly, our 
stereotype of the Jew is likely to be re- 
inforced by a play like “The Merchant 
of Venice” which too easily “rubber- 
stamps” the character of Jewish people. 
As one who has taught many Jewish 
young men and women, I know from 
experience that they are just as diversi- 
fied as real Scotchmen, or real Catholics, 
or real Australians. 

Another example of how intercultural 
materials may be woven into standard 
courses is afforded by the social studies. 
The economics teacher can frequently 
point out how economic factors arc 
usually at the root of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. The Negro is kept down in 
the South because it is profitable to keep 
him down; he provides a reservoir of 
cheap labor which is essential to the 
maintenance of the Southern agrarian 
pattern. Likewise, it can be shown how 
economic forces spread anti-Semitism: 
social psychologists are widely agreed 
that Hitler capitalized upon the frustra- 
tion and insecurity of the German 
people after the first World War, by 
telling them that the Jew was to blame 
for their troubles, which of course he 
was not. This is the ‘‘scapegoat” tech- 
nique which is always utilized by dema- 
gogues to win gullible followers who are 
ready to find someone else to blame their 
troubles on. Its roots, I repeat, are al- 
most invariably economic. 

The natural science teacher should 
also help. He may show how great 
scientists come from all races and re- 
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ligioits— Albert Einstein, the famous 
Jewish physicist, being just one example. 
The teacher of physiology may drive 
home an important point hy showing 
that, scientifically, there is no distinction 
between the blonds of different races— 
that all races have the same basic types, 
notwithstanding widespread ignorance 
to the contrary. 

(2) The next area of activity in edu- 
cation affords a more systematic and 
direct approach to intereultural relations. 

I mean here the introduction of special 
courses and projects. One example is the 
experimental study of anthropology 
which is now being tried in various 
American high schools. Young people 
find the science of man ami his evolution 
fascinating, for after ail it is atamt them 
selves. Anthropologists agree that, just 
as the hlom! of all races is chemically the 
same so, from the point of view of 
heredity, races ton arc genetically equal. 
Thus any theory of racial superiority is, 
scientifically speaking, unfounded. This 
does not mean that there are not genuine 
differences Ix'tvveen races; but these dif- 
ferences are either unimportant (skin 
pigmentation, for example) or are en- 
tirely the product of environment. Scien- 
tists are still gathering evidence about the 
nature of intelligence, but I can report 
to you that, according to the latest avail- 
able summary, no evidence has been 
brought forward to prove that any racial 
group has an inherited intelligence above 
that of any other. 

Another type of systematic unit of 
great value is the study of world re- 
ligions. Such a unit need not, and should 
not, be sectarian or theological. It should 
attempt to understand the great com- 


mon values and historical contributions 
of Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and others. It has al- 
ready been tried successfully in America 
in state-supported schools; and at least 
one was organised by a committee of 
teachers made up of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews. 

(X) The third type of activity is in 
the field of non class or extra curricular 
activities. Opportunities for children of 
various cultural backgrounds to mingle 
together in bands, orchestras, choruses, 
in football and other games, tt» clubs and 
dramatics, are often the i«#s* rewarding 
tff all. For it is an axiom of sociology 
that where people have a chance to live 
together and work together their preju- 
dne tends to dissolve. Most of the 
prejudice in the world is found in 
groups wlmh have had no actual, co- 
operative association with groups other 
than their own. Thus they develop 
stereotypes and other false notions 
which arc l«st dispelled through the 
vital, friendly contacts afforded by 
sports, trade unions, churches, and day- 
to-day relations. 

It follows that mixed schools, includ- 
ing both teachers and students of various 
cultural backgrounds, are equally im- 
portant with extracurricular activities. 
Where they are organized, they almost 
invariably succeed. Opportunities for 
children of parochial schools to visit 
those of public schools, and vice versa, 
have also Urn tried with rewarding 
results. 

A conference like ours, because it 
illustrates this sort of “concomitant learn- 
ing,” is itself of the greatest importance 
to intereultural understanding. The 
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privilege I have had of associating with 
fellow educators from many parts of the 
world has produced exactly the enrich- 
ing effect upon me as upon any other 
citizen, I trust that the people of Aus- 
tralia who have met with us have gained 
likewise in appreciation of the great 
values to Iki found in other nations, 
races, and religions. I heartily commend 
Australia for mj swiftly organizing an 
international education conference, after 
the conclusion of World War II. Other 
nations should emulate your example as 
quickly and frequently as possible. 


Meanwhile, I hope that you will intro- 
duce intercultural study in your own 
schools everywhere, and will find means 
to give the children and adults of your 
country more and more opportunities to 
know the peoples of other cultural back- 
grounds, Thus here, too, you will ap- 
proach more closely to that equation of 
democratic creed and practice which 
should he the magnetic objective of 
every nation committed to the noble 
values of freedom, equality, and the 
brotherhood of all people everywhere on 
earth. 


Yesterday ih a battle grounds of freedom were m the streets s in the fields , 
m the beaches r, in the tmmntm passes , on the snow-capped mountains, 
hi the trees, in fox hides, in the trackless jungles, in the seas, in the 

skies dl over the world. Today, the hat tie grounds of freedom are 

in the schools, the churches , the homes, the places of business, in our 
cars , on the sidewalks, in our clubs, at our shows, in our night dubs — 
wherever we arc at the time we are there. As we learn to Ike together 
m free men in the smaller everyday affairs of life , we will build the 
kind of country of our dreams.~-h.numm J, Stoddard 



Evening Thrush 

Dorothy Lek Richardson 



0 let me keep alive the singing heart! 

Deep, deep beneath the turbulent busy years, 

The husband’s hunger and the children’s tears, 

Let not the early wonder all depart! 

But sometimes, when the rooster-bugles start, 
The first grey signal at the pane appears. 
Rejoicing let me wake- as one who hears 
The flutter of the singing searching heart, 

Still, still alive and waiting for the day 
When, all the fledglings having left the nest, 
The mother thrush may fling unchecked her lay 
Against the golden warning of the west, 
Hymning the fullness of the flowering way 
Even as night surrounds her throbbing breast! 


nnnDnaannnaGDQaaoncDnDGnmnDnaaancimDaraGDnnnrsr.nnnnr 
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Educational Reform in France 

A, M. he Saint Blanquat 


I t is, indeed, a striking fact that simi- 
lar concerns, almost at the same 
time, led commissions in the United 
States, Great Britain and France to oc- 
cupy themselves with a better under- 
standing of education. 

General education in both the School 
and the College, was the problem con- 
sidered by the Harvard Committee in 
I 04 C Its work went on for two years, 
resulting in the publication, in 1945, of 
the now world wide known Harvard 
Report, All sorts of studies and pam- 
phlets from different quarters were 
issued around and since the same date in 
the United States, dealing with varied 
educational matters, showing a general 
trend of interest in such topics. In Great 
Britain, the “Education Act” was 
passed in 1944. England was facing her 
responsibilities in national education and 
was taking definite steps towards a vast 
plan for renovation. In France, it was 
impossible that the great upheaval of 
war should occur without bringing about 
changes in our educational system. Our 
intense craving for renewed methods was 
natural since the facts had proved those 
methods not to It wholly satisfactory. 

It was in January 1944 that a commis- 
sion for the reform of teaching was ap- 
pointed by the provisional government 
at Algiers. At the very moment when 
our hopes were turned towards the lib- 
eration of France, a strong effort was 
made towards a liberation from routine 
—a vigorous impulse given with a view 
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to preparing the youth of France for 
life and national efficiency in the broad- 
est sense possible. 

The work was continued in Paris 
under the guidance of Professor Lange- 
vin, president of the commission to 
which his last efforts were devoted. The 
task of the reformers is steadily pro- 
gressing in a project embracing the 
different stages of teaching. Some con- 
crete results have already been obtained. 

Thus, one of the few good effects of 
the war will be to have made educators 
consider the problems of post war edu- 
cation. The parallel considerations stated 
above show how vital these problems are 
to all countries concerned, but especially 
to France since France has suffered much 
and must regain new strength and ener- 
gy through a better management of her 
youth. 

I 

It has been said that the true task of 
education is to reconcile the sense of 
pattern and direction derived from 
“heritage” with the sense of experiment 
and innovation embodied in the word 
“change.” We, in France, think the 
same. Therefore, our reform of teaching 
does not condemn the past, but seeks to 
look farther ahead and belter than 
before. 

There is both a social and cultural 
character attached to it. From the social 
point of view, we want to reach maxi- 
mum efficiency. Up to now, too much 
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time has been given to abstraction and 
theory. We want to approach nearer to 
reality and lift*. Our schools and institu- 
tions must form less so-called scholars 
and give us a greater proportion of tech- 
nicians. From the point of view of cul- 
ture, work is no longer to lie a penalty 
to the child and even to the student, but 
the kind of activity one becomes attached 
to. The pupil must not Ik a prey to a 
collective organization, but must feel 
safeguarded as an individual; the indi- 
vidual has liecomc more and more 
precious to our society and individual 
talents must not be wasted. Thus, culture 
is to pass from the spirit of the Encyclo- 
pedia to one more humane in character. 

This trend of thought is by no means 
new; though until now, it has been re- 
garded with irony and even with the 
customary contempt for Utopia by our 
traditionalists. We cannot forget that 
such innovators as Montessori, Decroly, 
Dewey are in their doctrines closely re- 
lated to Rabelais, Montaigne and Rous- 
seau. It is only fair that French people 
should go back to the principles set forth 
by the fathers of modern pedagogy— 
and, speaking of a liberal education, 
Michelet’s words naturally come to our 
minds. “Education aims at developing a 
free creature with self active and creative 
power.” 

Our standards in French schools have 
ranked high, but they have sometimes 
failed in giving us the men we wanted. 
We are now going to try and have real 
equality with respect to teaching oppor- 
tunities so that ever)' one may have his 
chance and talents may be discovered 
wherever they are. The essential prin- 


ciple in the reform is that, from child- 
homi to the end of adolescence, each boy 
and girl may Ik able to take advantage 
of all the resources our schools offer and 
the natural consequence is that sec- 
ondary teaching (what we more gen- 
erally term “second degree teaching”) 
must be open to everyone in the truly 
democratic spirit now pervading our in- 
stitutions. So it must be both compulsory 
and free of charge. 

The aim of the reform is threefold: 

School years are to he prolonged to 
the age of eighteen. Government sub- 
sidy shall be offered in compensation for 
lack of earnings when necessary. 

Every pupil 5s entitled to all the cul- 
ture he can possibly attain ami this cul- 
ture must be adapted to his personal 
capacities. 

The individual is to lx: considered as 
part of the nation and from the point of 
view of the role he is to play in the 
nation. 

II 

Up to now, the teaching given in ele- 
mentary schools was supposed to be com- 
plete and enable children leaving at the 
age of twelve or thirteen to enter life 
with a small baggage of learning that 
for most of them was all they would ever 
be able to carry. 

The reform, stating that the “second 
degree” will !>c compulsory to all, 
changes the face of things. Since the pu- 
pils who will leave elementary schools 
must all go on studying, elementary 
teaching will recover the value of being 
“primary,” that is to say of “coming 
first.” It will not attempt to be complete 
in itself, but will be a preparation for the 
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stage of learning coming next. This wiil 
natural!}* affect the curriculum of ele- 
mentary schools which weighed too heav- 
ily upon our children because of its ex- 
cessive, encyclopedic nature. It will be 
“aired” as well as “lighted” and will prin- 
cipally aim at the acquisition of certain 
“automatisms” in reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

It is impossible to enter here into the 
details of either the curriculum or the 
methods. Yet something must he said 
concerning these. In our elementary 
schools, up to the present, it is principally 
at the kindergarten stage that “active 
methods” have Ixrcn used. Now they 
will be adapted and transformed, but the 
same spirit will prevail. The aim is to 
pass from the passive and the collective 
to the active and the individual, France 
will no longer remain backward in the 
held opened by Belgium, Switzerland 
and more recently by Great Britain and 
the United States. 

Before the war, enthusiastic experi- 
ments were tried and conducted by ele- 
mentary teachers in that line, but their 
efforts had remained sporadic. Their 
influence will now prove valuable and 
will permeate the entire elementary 
school system. 

Co-ordination pulling down walls 
artificially raised between different sub- 
jects 5 team work; initiation into com- 
munity life by teaching citizenship; a 
constant appeal made to curiosity and 
initiative, to the personal effort of Che 
pupils-- all these will be enticements to 
create in the child that gusto for learning 
which will make elementary schools a 
pedestal for secondary’ teaching. 


Ill 

Now the child is eleven or twelve 
years old and must go on to the next 
stage, to the “second degree.” 

Here, with the same basic subjects 
{ French-mathematics— natural history 
now termed science of observation, one 
modern language, history and geog- 
raphy) three branches arc open to him 
offering a “classical” or a “modern” or 
a “technical” education. 

Classical teaching includes Latin; 
modern teaching does not give place to 
Latin in its Humanities but emphasizes 
mathematics and sciences; technical 
teaching is properly vocational. These 
three branches are to be placed on the 
same footing and it will be made easy 
for the child to try one or the other so 
that he really comes to do what he is 
intended for. Every possibility is to be 
developed, and, supposing any mistake 
is made, a change of direction must al- 
ways l>e possible, because a kind of inter- 
communication will exist between the 
different branches considered horizontal- 
ly, so to speak, instead of vertically, as 
they were up to now. It is hoped that the 
three branches of teaching will be better 
co-ordinated by existing in the same 
building so that exchanges may be ren- 
dered easier between them. This is part 
of the new distributive plan of our 
schools. Even though the different 
schools are, for some material reason, 
“distinct,” they will not be “distant” 
from one another. 

The “second degree” will take boys 
and girls from an average of eleven to 
the age of eighteen when most of them 
will start a profession. It is to be divided 
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into two periods: the first covering four 
years which will serve the purpose of 
orientation and might well be called 
"exploratory 5 ” the second covering two 
years which will mark determination and 
choice. 

The period of orientation will itself 
be subdivided into a first stage of two 
years offering ample scope for "observa- 
tion” (discovering tastes, tendencies and, 
why not, talents) followed by the stage 
of various "options,” after proper test- 
ing of aptitudes. 

At the close of this period of orienta- 
tion, a selection will be made among the 
students who will complete their studies 
with the "second degree,” and those who 
will proceed to the "third degree” or 
higher education. The latter, being the 
best intellectually fitted, will belong to 
"theoretical sections” (classical, modern, 
technical and even artistic). These sec- 
tions are comparable to college prepara- 
tory classes in American high schools. 
The former group will be given a sound 
professional training as a preparation for 
manual or commercial activities. But 
whatever specialization is chosen, gen- 
eral education will never be lost sight 
of, as secondary teaching must Iks true to 
its mission of forming men, of keeping 
youth alive to all human interests. 

From this point of view, the last year 
of the "second degree” teaching is 
especially important as it is devoted to 

philosophy- a very special feature of 

French education. Philosophy is taught 
not only to the literary, but also to the 
scientific sections. It must be said here 
that both this last year in our Lycees and 
the preceding one, correspond to those 


of "Freshmen” and “Sophomores” in 
American colleges. 

Only a small number of students, care- 
fully sorted and selected for special 
abilities, will go on to universities, thus 
avoiding unnecessary and unprofitable 
overcrowding. 

IV 

For the present, boys and girls leaving 
the Lycee, after the "consecration” of 
the Battalaureai , go on to university 
work without the proper transition. The 
reform intends placing two years of 
higher teaching between secondary 
schools and universities, emphasizing 
general education before specialization. 
These two years only exist now for stu- 
dents attending premieres superieures in 
our lycecs, where they prepare for com- 
petitive entrance into the Granules 
Ecales, The system would Ik; general- 
ized, offering something corresponding 
to the junior and senior years of Ameri- 
can colleges, thus introducing proper 
undergraduate work in our curriculum 
and very opportunely filling the present 
gap- 

After this stage in the third degree, 
would come the preparation of the 
Licence for all students. This diploma 
would retain its full meaning of Ikenm 
dacemli for teachers as it would lx* 
coupled with pedagogic training. Finally 
and topmost would come the stage of 
high specialization or pursuit of research 
work. 

This is but a general sketch of what 
is planned for years to come. There are 
many questions which cannot be tackled 
in this quick survey. Yet, one is of special 
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interest: the training of our teachers. 
This has been one of the main concerns 
of the Reform Committee. 

Training for teachers of the “first 
degree” will take place in normal 
schools immediately after the second de- 
gree has been completed and training for 
the teachers of the “second degree” 
will also Ik attended to in pedagogical 
institutes appended to each university. 

This is quite a new feature as, up to 
the present day, next to nothing has 
been done for the training of secondary 
school teachers in France, the situation 
from that point of view standing in great 
contrast with the careful attention given 
to the training of high school teachers 
in the United States. 

This brief outline of what reformers 
intend education in France to Ik in years 
to come has constantly emphasized the 
need for greater efficiency, but this pro- 
gram is made all the harder to attain 
because of our present material difficul- 
ties. When it comes to what is necessary 
for the equipment of technical sections, 
this is especially true. Nevertheless, it 
speaks highly for the optimism of our 
educators that this very period should 
be chosen for the reform of teaching in 
France. A great effort is being made 
to shorten the transition we are now 
facing in order to get ready for the work 
ahead of us. 

We can only proceed by steps, accord- 
ing to available resources in teachers and 
material. Of course, the question of a 
better trained and better paid staff, as 
well as of tetter housed and tetter 
equipped schools, is closely connected 
with the reform and apt to impede its 
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progress under our difficult present cir- 
cumstances. Yet, without waiting for op- 
timum conditions, the reform has al- 
ready begun, by the institution in some 
of our Lycces of classes starting the new 
active individualized methods which are 
intended to pervade the teaching of the 
second degree, 

V 

Diverting from general lines, I will 
now refer to personal experience as the 
director of I.yccc Balzac at Tours which 
is one of those schools belonging to the 
“second degree” where teachers volun- 
teered for the new institution and 
attended special summer courses organ- 
ized in 1945 and in 1946 at the centre 
tiucrmihml de sevres by the Board of 
Education in Paris to give them adequate 
training for starting “new classes,” as 
they arc called. It is a pity the methods 
thus advocated could not be extended to 
all our stxiemes (the classes where our 
children begin secondary education, 
more or less corresponding to seventh 
grade in American schools), yet the 
work done in the sixiemes mmelles dur- 
ing the Academic year 1945-1946, now 
continued in the tmqtmmes mwtelles 
(1946-1947), is an important beginning, 
foreshadowing what will come later. 

The great innovation is not so much 
in the curriculum, which for the present 
remains the same in the new classes and 
in the traditional ones, as in the way 
children can test their different aptitudes 
thanks to active methods. Not only apti- 
tudes for abstraction, which up to now 
were the main concern in our schools, 
but also aptitudes for arts and handi- 
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crafts will be cultivated. Character and 
leadership must also be considered in 
the individual by a truly humane educa- 
tion. Active methods are best designed 
to develop such capacities in the child. 
They kindle his spirit, give full impetus 
to his curiosity and energy. They elimi- 
nate the tedium of school-work by intro- 
ducing reality and actuality. 

In order to give each child taken as 
an individual ail opportunities, the new 
classes are small (a maximum of 15) and 
are conducted by a team of three prin- 
cipal teachers. This is essential in order 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
pupils from a psychological point of 
view. The child is made to feel that he 
is given individual care. The problem of 
building character, as well as that of 
making knowledge accessible, is thus set 
forth from the beginning. 

The aims of general Education are 
attained by the teaching of basic sub- 
jects'. French, mathematics, a modern 
language, history, geography, natural 
science or rather science of observation. 
After the morning periods have been 
devoted to these, come the afternoon 
opportunities affording artistic activities 
(drawing, painting and modeling), 
music, handicrafts and that new way of 
getting acquainted with the life around 
us, the environment, which is called 
etude du milieu. 

The fact must be emphasised that 
in order to start the new institution 
pupils and staff volunteered. The whole 
atmosphere of the class was to be one of 
entire goodwill and a desire for better 
results. 

Parents must surely have been inter- 


ested by the prospect of active indi- 
vidualized methods for their children 
as more applications were made than 
wanted. W e were able to choose, Wc 
picked out children eleven years old as 
an average rather than taking the older 
ones, as we thought they would better 
adapt themselves to methods very dif- 
ferent from what they had been accus- 
tomed to. 

Wc also thought it would be interest- 
ing to have a class as representative as 
possible of a good average in intelligence 
as well as in social standing. We took all 
the children’s records and chose excel- 
lent pupils, good ones, middling and 
very ordinary ones. Wc also made a 
point of having them come from very 
different homes: we wanted our new 
classes to be true to a diversity of char- 
acters, attainments and origins so as to 
be able to judge rightly of the result. 

We started off on our “adventure” 
with great interest. One of the three 
teachers was head of the team— an im- 
portant item in the new pedagogical 
structure. She was to have the reins in 
hand, that is to say, plan out the work 
with the other members of the small 
staff, studying and comparing methods 
and results in class meetings held once 
a week. She also acted as a counselor to 
the pupils and their parents. The head 
of the team taught French as well as 
history and tutored the children in 
civics. Of the two others, one taught 
English and the other mathematics, 
sciences of observation and geography. 
Apart from the principal teachers, we 
had one for arts (drawing, painting 
and modeling), one for music, one for 
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handicrafts and naturally one for physi- 
cal education. Drawing, modeling and 
music were assigned longer hours than 
before. The pupils tried each subject in 
turn with a view to future option. Handi- 
crafts were made compulsory. 

This is another feature of the new 
classes; Handicrafts and artistic activi- 
ties are given a very important place as 
they allow testing the tastes and abilities 
of each child. Besides, we think that de- 
veloping handicrafts will divert us from 
the scholastic and over-intellectual spirit 
which, in France, has often consumed 
too much energy that would have been 
tetter employed in the shaping of a 
vocation. We hope that the three and a 
half hours a week devoted to handicrafts 
will help discover the technicians we are 
so badly in need of. Just to show how 
difficult the task was from a material 
standpoint, we had to use soft paper for 
sewing! Still, the children managed to 
make lovely things. 

All this docs nest mean that there 
will be a decline in the humanities, but 
it will be a sorting of different talents 
and only those really capable of learning 
Latin and Creek will turn to those sub- 
jects instead of the crowds now attend- 
ing such classes with very poor results 
for many in the* end, 

Latin comes as an “option" in the 
curriculum. The head of the team, after 
having become well acquainted with the 
pupils during the first semester, helps 
them choose the section they had better 
take, classical or modern, but nothing 
is compulsory*. We are trying to get 
nearer the goal, set by the British, of 
entire freedom left to the “option" of 


the child— with constant opportunity 
afforded for taking a different direction 
if any mistake has teen made. 

In the sphere of instruction and 
especially of moral instruction, the 
school shares its responsibility with nu- 
merous other instructors of which the 
family is the most important. So, con- 
stant contact is kept with the parents. 

Getting acquainted with the child 
naturally means having recourse to tests 
and measurements. All these are the 
work of the team of teachers busily en- 
gaged in becoming acquainted with the 
pupils. That same team spirit charac- 
terizes the activity of the children who 
form their own groups for research work 
in the field of local history or geogra- 
phy for instance. Much might be said of 
the active methods used in our new 
classes in connection with “learning by 
doing." One has to choose. 

These arc a few precise examples of 
recent educational experiences. 

Dramatization is one. For the school 
relief work festival, the sixiitm nomelU 
decided they would produce something 
and turned one of Andersen’s tales 
into a short play. The children set to 
work, freely, during a composition class. 
Some of them adapted the play from 
the talc while others were busy with the 
setting, some others with the help of the 
art teacher and the teacher of handi- 
crafts managed the costumes and the 
scenes. The mistress would merely go 
from one group to another, approving 
or criticizing— until everything was 
ready and the play, “The Mysterious 
Flower," was a great success. 

La Fontaine’s fables also lend them- 
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selves well to clever dramatic interpreta- 
tion by the children. This kind of ex- 
planation of the text gives keener insight 
into its delightful scenic value. 

A good example of team work and 
active methods is to Iks found in the 
history class. Generally speaking, chil- 
dren are not alive to what we call the 
“historical frescoe” that is to say the 
succession of ages and what belongs to 
each great period of history. So, we had 
large pieces of cardboard paneling the 
whole length of one of the walls in their 
class room divided into different periods 
from antiquity to the present day. Four 
groups or teams set to work. One was 
for antiquity (the history of Ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Lome being special 
to the curriculum of the class) one for 
the Middle Ages and Modern Times. 
The third called itself the literary sec- 
tion, Each, not only wrote on each part 
of the panel, at the appropriate date, the 
essentials of what they learned concern- 
ing Ancient or Modern History, but 
also the great names and outstanding 
events they came across in their study of 
literature. Then, a fourth team would 
write the names learned in the history-* 
of antiquity on an outline map of the 
Mediterranean country. Thus, individ- 
ual research and team work may well go 
together and the result is far better than 
any of the dry memorizing processes 
used in traditional classes. Naturally, 
drawing would he called upon to play a 
part in history, especially when it came 
to pictures of Greek heroes. 

Our team of meteorologists also set 
to work. Some of the pupils daily not- 
ed the temperature, the direction and 


strength of the wind, the quantity and 
duration of rains. The measurements 
were what could be done at their age and 
with the poor material we have, but the 
results were encouraging and the pupils 
were proud of their graphs. 

Another characteristic specimen of the 

work done by the new classes is the 

study of the environment. It has been 

said that a cultivated man is the one 

“capable of grasping his situation as a 

man in space and time.” One of the 

ways to bring the notion to the mind of 

the child in a form as concrete and direct 

as possible is to make him familiar with 

the world he lives in. This is what our 

etude du milieu aims at. It started in 

our sixieme by drawing a very simple 

plan of our town as observed by the 

children from one of the towers of the 

cathedral and briefly stating its history. 

That, naturally, led back to its Roman 

and medieval origin and even farther 

back. The visit of the old abbey at Mar- 

* 

moutier, near Tours, offered fine oppor- 
tunities for teaching the children how 
they could use the filing system, collect- 
ing documents about what they observed 
and they learned the part sketching and 
mapping might play. Thus, they became 
acquainted with the founders of the town 
and studied the grottoes inhabited by the 
first troglodytes, passing on to the old 
houses of the Middle Agra, still well 
preserved and on again to typical mod- 
ern constructions. Thus, not only interest 
in the past is aroused, but knowledge 
also organized around actual problems 
and questions. 

In connection with such activities, the 
“center of interest” may well work and 
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it is easy to imagine what a source of 
inspiration the visit to the grottoes for 
instance and the legends attached to 
them was For drawing, modeling and 
even music classes, not to mention the 
work done tn composition class after 
young imaginations had been aroused. 
At the same time, a study of the 
“house” was going on in the English 
class and problems were given on the 
evaluation of surfaces, volumes, etc. 
... in connection with the general theme. 
New methods naturally aim at func- 
tional Arithmetic and want to get away 
from the unnecessary tediousness of 
taps filling innumerable tanks or trains 
running after one another. Finally, a 
social study of the question was ap- 
pended, judging the housing problem 
with the elements in hand and stating 
what conditions should be obtained in 
our community. 

Natural science, which was long con- 
sidered as bookish, regains its true value 
as “natural.” The mistress even asked 
the children to bring pet animals to the 
class room: a dog, a cat and a guinea pig 
were successive visitors to the Lycee and 
proved very satisfactory' both in their 
behaviour and the help they afforded! 

Of course, some people criticized this 
first attempt to introduce active methods 
officially into our system of education. 
The fact that most of the work was done 
at school and little was left to do as 
homework led some parents to imagine 
such methods as encouraging laziness. 

Active methods must not be viewed 
in this light. One master humorously 
stated that “formerly pupils slept dur- 
ing school hours and worked at home, 
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but to-day they must sleep at home and 
work at school.” The change is notable 
and exacts permanent effort both on the 
part of the teacher and of the pupils. 

The children certainly enjoy their 
new kind of work. Each of them “risks” 
an idea, and inspiration sometimes rises 
to poetry. Spontaneity is enhanced and 
there is far less awkwardness in the 
expression of feelings freely vented. Joy 
naturally springs from the expounding 
of the child’s individualism and per- 
sonality. The class is a little “hive” 
buzzing happily and the teachers (art, 
music, handicrafts) concerned in paral- 
lel sections with traditional teach- 
ing insist on the fact that work means 
happiness to the new skihm. The 
pupils are not to do what they please, 
but what they do surely pleases them. 

Another gain is to be observed from 
the point of view of building character. 
No “regimentation,” no drastic discipline 
exist in the new classes where we want 
to institute self-government. The chil- 
dren are more open-minded and team 
work teaches them to be kinder and more 
understanding to one another. Scholarly 
ability and proficiency are not everything 
and we now look for personality far 
more than we did before. 

From a purely intellectual standpoint, 
the level is not above the other sections 
though the children are quicker to “re- 
spond,” but the new classes are not 
meant to be an intellectual “elite” and 
character and social relationship are con- 
stantly in view as being just as valuable, 
if not more so, than intellectual attain- 
ments. 

That is one thing. Another gain is the 
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creative power developed in most of the 
children either in the line of handicrafts 
or with regard to music and art, Some 
of the statuettes they modeled make one 
think of Tanagras! In connection with 
such activities, the Journal da clme 
might well be mentioned. It is the story 
of the class, not a newspaper, but the 
record of anything really deemed inter- 
esting concerning the life of the class. 
It is illustrated by the children and they 
enjoy having a vivid picture of what 
they have been doing at school. The 
music class will insist on having the 
melody composed by the pupils on one 
of the children’s poems. Handicrafts 
will keep their best selected models 
drawn in the pages of the Journal. The 
unity of the book is the life of the class 
itself, 

VI 

Indeed the word unity is what best ap- 
plies to the work conducted in our new 
classes, Unity between the teachers all 
striving together in close co-operation. 
Unity between the various subjects con- 
nected by co-ordination. Unity in the 
very personality of the pupil, of the 
child considered in himself, for himself 


with all reverence, it might be said, and 
at last treated as “father of the man” 
with the fine promise included in the 
poet’s words. Finally, unity linking in- 
terest and effort, as all pedagogy should 
first aim at removing boredom from the 
class room. This of course, does not mean 
that facility is to lie advocated : facility 
and efficiency do not go together. 

Once more the law of interest (by no 
means excluding the idea of constant 
effort) is set forth as the greatest entice- 
ment to activity which amounts to stating 
as Professor Ulich did speaking of John 
Dewey in his “History of Educational 
Thought” that: “the more the child feels 
that the school is an institution in which 
he can grow and work in connection with 
natural tasks such as life requires, the 
happier and the more productive he 
will be.” 

Thus new methods develop the native 
energy of the child who is so responsive 
to motivation. From the energy of the 
individual we proceed to the energy of 
the group, then cm to the energy of the 
nation. Thus we may hope for an en- 
richment that will make the life of the 

community better and more efficient and 
» 

that will help France revive. 


Common sense has never hen a tool of evolution. It is a pmtkal , 
Selfish notion without value for human progress, ... if common seme 
were universal, h would mean the end of the spiritual development 
of man, the end of evolution. , . . it would forbid our ever taking a 
eham\~ LvCom ii ou Noisy, in Human Destiny 



England’s Emergency Colleges for 
Training Teachers 

S. H. Wood 


T he most significant educational 
achievement in England since the 
end of World War II is the establish- 
ment of the “Emergency Colleges” for 
the training of teachers. These institu- 
tions are remarkable for three reasons in 
particular. In the first place the students 
who attend them are mature persons, 
nearly all of whom were, pursuing occu- 
pations other than teaching Indore the 
war and all of whom have, during the 
war, performed some form of National 
Service. Not one of them is moving from 
school direct to college. In the second 
place, the Ministry of Education, for the 
first time, is accepting for the purposes 
of qualification, a course of one year only 
(actually the course extends over alxmt 
13 months) as adequate for students who 
are not university graduates. The mini- 
mum course for the non-graduate has 
hitherto always been two years. In the 
third place, the training of these mature 
students is entrusted not to the profes- 
sional trainers of teachers but to the 
practicing teachers in the schools, most 
of whom have never had any experience 
of training others for the profession. 

Y tar’s Fret Training 

These three significant features merit 
further consideration. The fulfilment of 
the intentions of Britain's Education Act 
of 1944 demands two things in the field 
of teacher supply: first, an immediate 


large increase and second, a steadily 
maintained annual output, greater than 
in pre-war years, in order to keep the 
increased establishment permanently up 
to strength. The latter is a long-range 
problem which can be planned, If not at 
leisure at any rate without rapid im- 
provisations. But the immediate increase 
required can be secured only by drastic 
measures and urgently executed plans. 
When the Ministry decided to offer a 
year’s free training to anyone deemed 
suitable, man or woman, on demobiliza- 
tion from the Forces or other forms of 
National Service, no one could foresee 
what the response in terms of applica- 
tions would be. In fact 90, OCX) applica- 
tions have been received and it is prob- 
able that 40,000 of the applicants will 
lx* accepted. 

What sort of men and women are 
these, and what methods and standards 
of selection have been applied to them? 
They range in age from about 22 to 355 
they belong in variety from the war-time 
omnibus conductress at home to the offi- 
cer in the Forces with five or six years' 
service, much of it overseas*, from men 
and women who left school at 14 years 
of age to those who completed a full- 
time secondary education up to 1 8 j from 
those who always wanted to be teachers, 
but were prevented before the war by 
various circumstances, to those who have 
of choice spent years in some other occu- 

* 85 - 
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patron and only now turn their minds to 
teaching. 

What art* the standards of selection? 
Clearly they are not just “How much 
does this applicant know?”, but rather 
“Is this man still growing?” or “Does 
this woman reveal the temperament and 
grace which suggests that in to years 1 
time she will still have her head above 
water?” In short the test is not present 
attainment but potentiality judged by 
alt the evidence available as regards edu- 
cability and character. Naturally, the 
first cry and it came from the well 
established teacher— was that this was 
dilution*, and of course it may be dilu- 
tion judged solely by academic attain- 
ment or pure knowledge at the moment 
of entering the profession ; hut, judged 
by standards of experience of life and 
social awareness, it will result in a mani- 
fest enrichment of the profession. 

Experimental Call eges 

The colleges, some so of them, each 
accommodating on an average about 200 
students, are full of life and experiment. 
Some of them are single sex institutions 
and some arc mixed. Some are mainly 
residential and some are mainly day col- 
leges. Many of the students, both men 
and women, are married, and some have 
children. The only complaint of the staff 
is that the students cannot be persuaded 
to “let up” on occasions or relax. These 
men and women are burning to get to 
their jobs and they regard every mo- 
ment of their training as significant. 
They will be on two years 1 probation 


instead of one, when their intensive 
course is completed. During this period 
they will he expected to undertake some 
directed reading and attend refresher 
courses. Some may fail to make good ; 
in any case a ruthless standard of suit- 
ability must be applied during the pro- 
bationary period tn fairness to the 
teacher himself no less than to the chil- 
dren in the schools. 

Set ret of Sweets 

Two things remain to in: said. These 
students in training will not undergo any 
formal examination at the end of the 
course. Month hv month or at other 
convenient intervals there is an assess- 
ment of each one of them by the staff of 
the college. In this way those few who 
arc not justifying their selection are 
firmly weeded our. The other extremely 
significant factor making for the success 
of these colleges is that the Ministry has 
not prescribed how the colleges arc to be 
conducted; nor, save for very general 
guidance, has the Ministry or any other 
external irody planned the curriculum. 
In effect the Ministry says to the staff 
before each college opens “Get to know 
one another quickly, because in the 
course of a few weeks we shall present 
you with 200 students of diverse ages, 
abilities and experiences. Don’t ask us 
how they are to be trained because we 
don’t know. Hud out as you go along.” 
This attitude on the part of the Ministry 
is the secret of the success of the col leges. 
It inspires confidence in the staff who 
feel free to blaze a new trail in training. 



The Training of Teachers of English 
For the Secondary Schools 
of California 


Alfred H. 
I 

W hen the newly-trained teacher of 
English hopefully reports next 
September to his new school on his first 
job as a teacher, he will soon discover 
that he has assumed stimulating, yet 
complicated and exhausting responsi- 
bilities, 

Although some beginners, because of 
the current shortage of teachers, are 
starting in larger schools which normal- 
ly hire only experienced teachers, the 
more typical novitiate will probably be 
teaching in a small high school located 
in a rural or suburban community. He 
may be the only teacher of English in 
his school, or he may lie a member of a 
so-called “department,” consisting of 
himself and two or three other members 

1 This is (he fifth report made by the Commit- 
tee to Study English Curricula in (lie California 
Educational System. Reports previously published : 
"English Studies and the Crisis in Education," 
Collate English, October, 19431 “English Gram- 
mar and Writing iti California Schools. I. Ele- 
mentary Schools," The Educational Forum, 
November, 19441 "English Grammar and Writing 
in California Schools. II. Secondary Schools," 
The Kiutaikinai, Forum, May, 19451 “The 
Teaching of Literature in the High Schools of 
California," The Educational Forum, January, 

1 94 6, 

The following sub-committee made this fifth 
study and prepared the report: Miss Sallie H. 
Hill, Mission High School, San Franciscos Dr. 
Bertrand Evans, University of California, Berke- 
leys Dr. Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford Univer- 
sity (Chairman), 


Grommon 

of the faculty who are not primarily 
teachers of English. Even though these 
other instructors prefer to teach other 
subjects in which they are interested and 
for which they had prepared, they now 
find it necessary to “take on” a class or 
two of English, mainly because they 
happened to have a convenient free 
period or because there isn’t enough de- 
mand for the other subjects to give these 
teachers a full schedule in their fields. In 
fact, for these same reasons, the begin- 
ning teacher of English is very likely to 
find himself also teaching subjects in 
which he has no special interest or 
preparation beyond possibly an elemen- 
tary course required of all college stu- 
dents who wish to “get off” college or 
university requirements. 

The beginning teacher of English will 
be instructing five or six classes a day, a 
schedule which will probably impose 
upon him the task of making four or 
five different preparations daily, Repre- 
senting all kinds and levels of abilities 
and interests, his classes may have from 
twenty-five to forty students each, with 
a total enrollment of one hundred 
twenty to two hundred pupils. In addi- 
tion, during his “free” period he will 
probably be in charge of a study hall or 
some student activity. 

His community will expect him to be 
competent to teach the many aspects of 
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grammar and usage which are not only 
considered essential to his pupils’ effec- 
tive use of language but are also re- 
assuring to those parents who care about 
such matters and who still think they 
remember the “good old grilling” in 
grammar they received years ago. He 
will l»e expected to have his pupils write 
a weekly “composition” of about 250 
words— an assignment which represents 
for him conservatively some 30,000 
words each week of the school year, 
which he will be expected to read care- 
fully and comment upon in such a way 
as to transmit the skill of prose artistry? 
to these youngsters, many of whom 
habitually slap together a conglomerate 
mess of words and ideas for their papers 
and then expect the teacher to spend 
more time and patience in reading each 
theme than the pupil did in composing it. 
Fortunately, there will also tie able, 
conscientious, interested pupils. He must 
know how to stimulate and encourage 
both groups. Moreover, he must be 
ingenious in designing and implement- 
ing appropriate concomitant drill in 
spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, and 
the structure of sentences and para- 
graphs. 

Then, too, he must provide his pupils 
with training in speech. He must be 
imaginative and resourceful in develop- 
ing a variety of activities which will 
afford his pupils practice in oral expres- 
sion: dramatization of plays and scenes 
from stories, speeches, panel and group 
discussions, and the simulation of broad- 
casting and filming of motion pictures. 
If the school program includes courses 
in public speaking and dramatics, he 


will very likely have to teach these 
electives also. 

Being the teacher of English, he will 
be considered the “reading specialist,” 
Unfortunately, too many communities 
and school administrators and faculties 
are still lulled into assuming that chil- 
dren’s reading deficiencies can tie over- 
come and their potentialities developed 
by the efforts of a single teacher or a 
small group of teachers working with 
pupils only a fraction of the already 
limited time at their disposal. Conse- 
quently, he will find himself accountable 
for his pupils' ability to understand what 
they read: their rate of comprehension, 
ability to recognize the denotative and 
connotativc meanings of words, to detect 
shifts in meanings, to perceive the au- 
thor’s purpose, to discern the implica- 
tions of sentence and paragraph struc- 
ture, to identify topic sentences and 
centra] thought, to select and remember 
specific details, and to acquire a taste for 
reading and for good books. He must be 
aide to appraise correctly the level of 
difficulty represented by reading ma- 
terial and to recommend and teach ac- 
cordingly. He must know how to select, 
give, and interpret standardized and in- 
formal tests which diagnose reading abil- 
ities and how to use appropriate remedial 
and developmental exercises and ma- 
terials. 

Furthermore, he must lie able to 
teach all types of literary selections in 
American, English, and world literature, 
dating from about 500 B.C. to the pres- 
ent. Depending, of course, upon the 
school and the community, he will be 
expected to know and be able to teach 
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excerpts from Greek plays, Beowulf, 
and Chaucer; several of Shakespeare’s 
plays; Milton’s minor poems and son- 
nets; some of the neo-classicists of the 
1 8th century; Romantic poets; Victorian 
poets, essayists, novelists; modern Brit- 
ish writers; essays, short stories, novels, 
and plays written by the Continental 
authors of the 19th and 20th centuries; 
and practically all of the major and 
minor American figures from Patrick 
Henry? to Robert Frost and Eugene 
O’Neill. In high schools nowadays there 
is an increasing emphasis upon modern 
and American authors. As a student of 
literature the teacher of English must 
know something not only about the 
forms of literature but about the par- 
ticular author’s use of the form and the 
relationship between the selection and 
the author’s personal experiences as 
well. In short, by himself, he must be 
to his high school students and commun- 
ity what the entire college English de- 
partment, with its many specialists, is 
to the college community. 

And, finally, he will be expected to 
conserve enough energy and enthusiasm 
and patience from a day’s bout with the 
foregoing responsibilities to serve after 
school as director of the senior play, as 
adviser to the sophopmore class and to 
the staffs of the school newspaper and 
yearbook, as chaperon for school parties 
and dances, tvs coach of some sport, and 
as worker with PTA, church groups, 
Red Cross, service clubs, Youth Centers, 
and the Boosters’ Club. 

The typical job described here is not 
a fiction. It is based upon questionnaires 

’Mis* Hill, Dr. Evan*, and Dr. Grommon. 


returned by young teachers of English 
in California high schools. It indicates 
that the beginning teacher’s job is inter- 
esting, but not easy. 

II 

Training Teachers of English 

In order to find out how teachers of 
English are being prepared to practice 
their profession in the high schools of 
California, the Committee to Study 
English Curricula in the California Edu- 
cational System appointed a sub-commit- 
tcc 5 in the autumn of 1946 to survey 
the programs by which prospective 
teachers of English are trained in the 
California institutions accredited to grant 
the General Secondary Credential to stu- 
dents with a teaching major in English, 

The sub-committee first prepared a 
detailed questionnaire to guide its in- 
quiries into the several aspects of the 
programs of teacher education. Then 
members of the sub-committee visited 
eleven of the training institutions and, 
using the questionnaire as a basis of dis- 
cussion, talked with members of the de- 
partments of English and Education who 
are engaged in preparing students inter- 
ested in becoming teachers of English. 
Four other colleges mailed responses to 
the same questionnaire. Three did not 
reply, Thus, of the eighteen institutions 
in California which are or are in the 
process of becoming authorized to recom- 
mend prospective teachers of English 
for the General Secondary Credential, 
the study Includes fifteen. The sections 
of this report represent the major sec- 
tions of the questionnaire. 

The committee believes that certain 
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fundamental questions should be kept 
in mind by the reader who is interested 
in the training by which prospective 
teachers of English are prepared to meet 
the many responsibilities mentioned in 
the foregoing description. Among such 
questions are the following; 

t. Do the several institutions prepare 
teachers equally well? 

2 . How extensively are students pre- 
pared in the subject which they will 
teach? 

3. What is the balance between their 
preparation in composition, grammar, 
and literature, and their training in 
speech, dramatics, journalism, and 
methods of guiding extra-curricular 
activities? 

4. What proportion of the students' 
training is devoted to English as com- 
pared to their training in professional 
education? 

5. How effectively do the departments 
of English and Education co-operate 
in training teachers? 

6 What have been the educational train- 
ing and teaching experience of the 
instructors who are training teachers 

7. Are students taught the advantages 
and disadvantages of homogeneous 
grouping? Are they given experience 
in grouping pupils appropriately and 
iri using materials and activities which 
are differentiated according to pupils’ 
abilities and needs? 

It is hoped that the answers to some of 
these questions may be found in the fol- 
lowing report, The reader should also 
keep in mind, however, that several of 
the teacher training institutions included 
in this study are in the process of estab- 
lishing new programs for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English ; hence, some 
have not yet added to their staffs per- 
sonnel trained and experienced in this 
special work and have not yet offered 


some of the courses into which the com- 
mittee inquired. Nevertheless, they will- 
ingly reported what they have planned 
so far and what they hope to be able to 
do in the future. The committee appre- 
ciates their responses as well as those 
from the institutions already engaged in 
training teachers of English. 

A, General Education 

AM students who are candidates for 
degrees in the fifteen institutions which 
reported are required to devote most 
of their freshman and sophomore years 
to courses commonly regarded as con- 
tributing to their general or liberal edu- 
cation, Varying somewhat in the number 
of units required, the common subjects 
in the five State colleges reporting are 
freshman composition or composition 
and literature, social sciences, natural 
sciences, general psychology, and physi- 
cal education. Two do not require for- 
eign languages; one requires thirty-three 
quarter units of French or German, a 
requirement which can be partially satis- 
fied in high school. Two require courses 
in philosophy; two, courses in personal 
hygiene; one, six units of college 
mathematics, and one, a year of applied 
arts. 

The general education requirements 
in the six private and church colleges 
reporting are largely the same as those in 
the state colleges. The differentia arc 
courses in the Bible and religion, speech, 
history of England, a year’s course in 
fine arts, an integrated course in humani- 
ties, and a course in world literature. 

Requirements in the four large uni- 
versities in the state are similar to those 
in the other schools, except that some of 
these institutions offer students a choice 
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of subject-matter areas in which they 
may take courses to meet requirements, 
and some require courses in art or music 
appreciation and courses in English, 
American, or comparative literature. 

Practically all the institutions recom- 
mend that the prospective teacher of 
English supplement the required courses 
in general education by electing, if not 
already required, such courses as history 
of music and art, additional foreign 
language, history of England, history of 
philosophy, great books in translation, 
American cultural history, the Bible as 
literature, and additional courses in 
speech, dramatics, and social sciences. 
Thus, through requirements and elec- 
tives, a student in any one of the schools 
may avail himself of some training in 
subjects generally held to be appropriate 
for a liberal education. 

B. Tracking Major hi English or 
English awl Speech 

A teaching major for the General 
Secondary Credential as described by the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion consists of thirty- six quarter units, 
eighteen of which must be earned in 
courses in the upper division and at the 
graduate level. This description certain- 
ly is not a specific directive for those who 
are striving to equip new teachers to 
meet the responsibilities outlined in the 
first section of this report. As defined 
by most of the teacher training institu- 
tions, the “teaching major" in English 
is more extensive and specific than the 
minimum acceptable to the State and ap- 
proximates or is identical with the 
“major” in English. Although the teach- 
ing major in English or English and 
Speech differs somewhat in the various 
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institutions, it usually includes such com- 
mon elements as a freshman course in 
composition or in composition and litera- 
ture, a sophomore course in the survey 
of English literature, courses in Chaucer 
and Shakespeare, elective courses in 
periods of English literature, types of 
literature, individual writers, and some 
work in advanced composition. In some 
schools students may elect courses in 
American and in modem literature; 
only eight of the fifteen institutions, 
however, require work in American lit- 
erature, and none requires modern lit- 
erature. Of special interest to the critics 
of the teaching of grammar and writing 
in the secondary schools of California 
should he the fact that ten institutions 
require prospective teachers of English 
to take a writing course in addition to 
freshman composition. In some cases 
there are special sections of advanced 
composition classes for students prepar- 
ing to teach. In addition to whatever 
training in the use of language and the 
knowledge of its grammar they may 
gain in advanced writing courses, those 
students preparing in the universities 
and one State college must also take 
courses in which they study especially 
the nature and functioning of the 
modern English language, its grammar 
and syntax. 

One of the most comprehensive pro- 
grams for a teaching major in English 
and speech has been established by one 
of the State colleges and is listed as fol- 
lows: 

Freshman 

quarter units 

English composition 9 

Survey of European literature 9 
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Sophomore 

Survey of English literature 9 

Fundamentals of speech 9 

Junior 

Period course in English literature 3 

Type course in English literature 3 

Creative writing 3 

Survey of American literature 9 

Shakespeare 3 

Senior 

Course in an American writer 3 

Course in an English writer 3 

Creative writing 3 

Introduction to radio 2 

Argumentation and dehate 2 

Motion picture appreciation 2 

C irmiuaie 

Modern English language 2 

Elective graduate courses in English 3 
Methods in remedial speech 3 

Shakespeare for the stage 2 

Play production 6 

Student publications 3 


9 * 

A student enrolled in this five-year pro- 
gram devotes 40 U of his time to his 
teaching major. 

The requirements in the programs for 
a teaching major in English, not com- 
bined with speech, vary from a mini- 
mum of thirty-six to fifty one quarter 
units, or about 30% of the units re- 
quired for a secondary credential. The 
specific course requirements vary from 
the foregoing program to those in one 
college which permits the students and 
his adviser to plan a teaching major ac- 
cording to the student’s interest in 
drama, composition, comparative litera- 
ture, and English and American litera- 
ture. Advisers in the Department of 


English in another college report that 
they do not urge their students who are 
preparing to teach English to specialize 
in English in their college work but 
rather, in the interest of general educa- 
tion, to study other subjects and to follow 
other intellectual and artistic pursuits. It 
is apparent, then, that prospective teach- 
ers of English who are studying for the 
General Secondary Credential are receiv- 
ing in most instances a more extensive 
preparation in their subject matter than 
is required of them by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. To estimate the pro- 
portion of this training to the total num- 
ber of units required in a five-year pro- 
gram, one must add to the 30G to 40'E 
required for the teaching major the re- 
quired and elective courses studied in 
closely allied fields, such as, philosophy, 
history, languages, art, music. 

Ill 

Training in IV,oi i vuonai. Kiu'cai ion 
In addition to a teaching major and 
a teaching minor, the candidate for the 
General Secondary Credential is re- 
quired by the State to have a minimum 
of 18 semester or 27 quarter units of 
courses in professional education, at 
least nine of which must be at the gradu- 
ate level. This minimum program must 
include a course in the principles of sec- 
ondary education, six quarter units of 
student teaching, and a course in the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
Stales, unless the candidate passes a state 
examination on the Constitution, As is 
true of the teaching major, the institu- 
tions* credential requirements for work 
in professional courses exceed, in most 
cases, those required by the State. The 
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additional courses include educational 
psychology, educational sociology, edu- 
cational tests and measurements, audio- 
visual education, growth and develop- 
ment of the child, and courses in 
curriculum and instructional methods re- 
lated to the teaching of English in sec- 
ondary schools. Then, too, there are 
other courses which a student may elect 
according to his professional goals, in- 
terest, and time. 

In a training program which extends 
five years, either ten semesters or fifteen 
quarters, the required courses in Educa- 
tion total approximately the equivalent 
of two semesters or quarters of course 
work. Of the 225 quarter units required 
in its five-year program, one university, 
which requires 54 units, or 24% of the 
total, for a departmental major and 
teaching major in English, requires 29 
units (13$ ) in professional education. 
Since most students take at least the 
normal 1 5 units per quarter— many take 
16 to 20 units — the requirements in 
education in this particular institution 
are fewer than the units in two normal 
quarters, out of a program which ex- 
tends for 15 quarters. 

It is the opinion of the sub-committee 
that the most important single part of 
this training in professional education is 
the student’s practice teaching. The com- 
mittee also believes that the most im- 
portant people involved in this indis- 
pensable training are the college super- 
visors who arrange the student teaching 
assignments, visit the student to observe 
his teaching, and teach the student some- 
thing about the curriculum and instruc- 
tional techniques appropriate for English 
in high school, and, most important of 
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all, the public school teacher under 
whom the student directly works. Conse- 
quently, the committee inquired particu- 
larly into the arrangements for co-opcra- 
tion between the departments of English 
and Education, into the training and ex- 
perience of the college supervisors, and 
into the nature of the arrangements be- 
tween the college and the public school 
teacher. 

All institutions report an awareness of 
the desirability of close co-operation be- 
tween the departments of English and 
Education in their joint efforts to pre- 
pare teachers of English. The smaller 
colleges feel that their limited size en- 
ables members of both departments to 
work closely together in selecting and 
training teachers. Some of the larger 
institutions have committees and coun- 
cils which include, among others, repre- 
sentatives of the departments of Eng- 
lish and Education, thereby facilitating 
the integration of their efforts. Where 
two or more instructors in different de- 
partments are involved in teaching the 
methods course and in supervising the 
directed teaching, the responsibility for 
co-ordinating efforts seems to rest with 
the individuals; it is assumed that they 
consult each other frequently, Only two 
institutions, endeavoring to insure close- 
co-ordination between the departments 
of English and the schools of Education, 
have established dual positions in which 
the instructors are appointed by both 
departments. Both instructors have 
Ph.D.’s in Knglish and have had several 
years’ experience teaching English in 
high schools and training teachers of 
English, In the one case, the instructor 
is a member of the Department of Eng- 
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Ksh and assumes the particular responsi- 
bility for training student teachers. He 
has all of these students in two classes, 
one in advanced composition and the 
other in the teaching of literature, which 
have been designed especially for pros- 
pective teachers of English. He is in 
constant association with the instructor in 
the School of Education who supervises 
the students’ directed teaching. In the 
other case, the instructor is a member of 
both the Department of English and the 
School of Education. In the Department 
of English, he teaches courses in com- 
position and American literature. In the 
School of Education, he teaches courses 
in curriculum and special methods for 
English, supervises the student teachers 
of English, serves as liaison between the 
two groups, and is adviser to the gradu- 
ate students preparing for a General Sec- 
ondary Credential with a teaching major 
in English, 

A, Supervisors of Student Teachers 

In most institutions one instructor is 
responsible for arranging student teach- 
ing and for visiting the students who 
are teaching English; another instructor 
or two, one of whom is usually a mem- 
ber of the Department of English, 
teaches classes in curriculum and 
methods of teaching English, In several 
cases, the instructor of special methods 
docs not visit his students’ practice 
classes to see how well they apply the 
materials, attitudes, appreciations, and 
skills which he has been teaching and 
attempting to develop. In eight of the 
institutions, the supervisor who visits 
the classes of the student teachers has 
either an Ed.D. or a Ph.I). (one in Eng- 


lish). The other five have master’s de- 
grees. Eleven have taught in public 
secondary schools at least four years, one 
for thirty-seven years. Six have been 
departmental chairmen. Thus, it would 
seem that some of the supervisors who 
visit the student teachers of English to 
help them improve their instructional 
skills have themselves had appropriate 
experience upon which to draw. Of the 
ten instructors teaching courses in spe- 
cial methods for English, six have 
Ph.D.’s in English; four have master’s 
degrees (two in English and two in 
Education); six have had experience in 
teaching English in secondary schools. 
Reports show that six of these instructors 
of special methods do not visit their 
student teachers. 

The teacher under whose supervision 
and in whose classes the student will 
teach is selected in most cases through 
conferences among the public school ad- 
ministrators, possibly the head of the 
Department of English in the public 
school participating, and a representa- 
tive of the training institution. The ad- 
ministrators recommend the best of their 
teachers who have expressed an interest 
in and a willingnss to work with student 
teachers. Then the college representative 
confers with the teacher, tells him what 
he knows about the student, and, if the 
teacher is agreeable, arranges for the 
student to talk with the teacher. Three 
institutions require the student to pre- 
pare an autobiography which includes in- 
formation that might aid the school in 
guiding him through his professional 
training. These autobiographical sketches 
are used in a confidential manner by the 
college supervisor and sometimes by the 
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supervising teacher to enable them to 
assign the student to the most appropri- 
ate class for directed teaching and to 
help him gain the greatest benefit from 
this extremely important experience. 

Although the proper assignment of 
the practice teacher is clearly vital to his 
success in directed teaching and possibly 
to his later success on the job, in several 
instances it seems that the training insti- 
tutions, having devoted much time and 
effort to preparing the student for teach- 
ing, are now, paradoxically, willing in 
this crucial selection of the supervising 
teacher to depend almost entirely upon 
the judgment of outsiders. Even if these 
school administrators have recently ob- 
served the teacher whom they are recom- 
mending to supervise practice teachers, 
they probably have not done so to ap- 
praise a particular class in terms of a 
particular college student, one whom 
they have never seen. In some institu- 
tions, directed teaching is preceded by 
a course involving observations in the 
public schools} thus students and super- 
visors have an opportunity to observe 
many classes in nearby schools. These ob- 
servations, together with the experience 
accumulated by the college staff working 
several years with interested supervising 
teachers, provide information essential 
to the happiest assignment of the student 
for teaching. But unless these prepara- 
tory experiences enable the college 
supervisor to see also the particular class 
to be later used for a particular student, 
the assignment still must be made on 
rather limited evidence. In three insti- 
tutions, some of the college supervisors 
are also part-time members of the public 
school staff} hence, they have close work- 


relations with teachers interested in 
practice teaching and arc thereby en- 
abled to assign students strategically. In 
only on institution is it reported that the 
several college supervisors responsible 
for the assignment and supervision of 
.student teachers actually observe, prior 
to the assignment, the specific classes of 
the teachers who are going to work with 
student teachers, so that on the basis of 
the observation the teacher and the col- 
lege supervisor may discuss the best ar- 
rangement, first, for the welfare of the 
public school pupils in these classes, sec- 
ond, for the professional responsibilities 
and obligations of the public school 
teacher, and, third, for the welfare and 
development of the student teacher. 

Although six institutions pay each su- 
pervising teacher from $12.50 per stu- 
dent per period per quarter to $ 20,00 
per student per period per semester, all 
institutions report that the teachers as- 
sume the added responsibility of train- 
ing a student not because of any small 
honorarium but solely because they en- 
joy working with students and wish to 
contribute thereby to the welfare of the 
profession. In many cases, no further 
connections exist between the supervis- 
ing teacher and the college other than 
the assignment of the student teacher to 
the classes of the teacher in the public 
school and the subsequent conferences 
with the college supervisor, Some 
schools do more, however. Some bring 
the teachers to the campus for meetings. 
One lists them in the college catalog as 
members of the staff, four invite them 
to faculty and social functions and give 
them library and parking privileges, and 
two grant all the privileges that go with 
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student body tickets. In other words, a 
few of the institutions place high enough 
value upon he contribution which these 
teachers make to the development of the 
student teachers to try to compensate 
them somewhat, at least, by regarding 
them as colleagues and important con- 
tributing members of the staff, as indeed 
they are, 

B. Student Teaching 

Students teach in public schools dur- 
ing their fifth year, and their practice 
teaching extends for the equivalent of 
two quarters or semesters, one period a 
day for five days a week. There are many 
variations, however. One institution 
sends the student to a school away from 
the campus for six weeks to teach two dif- 
ferent classes in English and one in his 
teaching minor. During the school week 
he spends the full day in the school. On 
Saturday he returns to the campus for 
seminars in which he discusses his prob- 
lems and seeks help. In other arrange- 
ments, the student teaches two or more 
classes each day for a quarter or semes- 
ter, instead of one class per quarter or 
semester. No matter what the arrange- 
ment, the extent the student actually 
teaches depends, of course, upon how 
quickly he adjusts to the class, how soon 
the class accepts him as a teacher, and the 
teacher’s judgment of the student’s 
readiness to teach. Some students may 
have the full responsibility of the class 
for only two or three weeks the first 
quarter or semester ; others, six or seven. 
Usually, all students have an opportun- 
ity for much more extensive teaching 
during their second quarter or semester. 
So a student may have as much as four 


months of teaching during his two se- 
mesters. 

Most of the institutions report plans 
whereby the student is gradually in- 
ducted into his teaching responsibilities 
rather than precipitously dropped in. 
Departments which provide an observa- 
tional course preceding directed teaching 
use that experience to help students ad- 
just to their coming responsibilities and 
opportunities. In other programs, a 
course in curriculum and instructional 
methods for English in secondary 
schools precedes student teaching, thus 
providing the college supervisor with an 
opportunity to prepare his students for 
teaching. In some schools, the local ad- 
ministrators meet with all the student 
teachers to discuss with them their pro- 
fessional responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties, the philosophy of the school system, 
their relations with the community, the 
nature of the guidance program, and the 
place and contribution of the various 
subject matter departments. 

But even when the student has had 
such preliminary experiences, he still is 
given additional time at the beginning of 
his directed teaching assignment to pre- 
pare for his teaching. He spends the first 
week or two becoming acquainted with 
his pupils, teacher, and school. He ob- 
serves his supervising teacher, takes at- 
tendance, distributes and collects ma- 
terials, confers with pupils, assists during 
supervised study, grades quizzes and 
themes, reviews essential work already 
studied by the class, and discusses with 
the teacher his initial teaching. One 
day he may return a set of papers he 
has graded and which has been checked 
by the teacher. On another, he may give 
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a quiz or the assignment. Soon he teaches 
the entire period. Then when the 
teacher and the college supervisor con- 
sider him ready, he may do some rather 
extended consecutive teaching, depend- 
ing upon his ability and his acceptance by 
the teacher and class. It would seem that 
many precautions are taken to insure the 
student of a successful and enjoyable 
teaching experience. 

C. Supervision of Student Teachers 

As further precautionary and develop- 
mental measures, the student meets reg- 
ularly with his supervising teacher to 
select and organize his instructional ma- 
terials and to secure his teacher’s ap- 
proval of his units and lesson plans. 
Some institutions leave this important 
supervision entirely to the public school 
teacher and seem to pay no attention to 
this fundamental of successful teaching 
— skillful and imaginative planning. 
Just at the critical moment when the 
student is trying to apply the training 
which the institution has been giving 
him over a long period of time, the 
college instructors seem to abdicate in 
favor of the willing teachers, who may 
be very good supervisors but who also 
may be insufficiently acquainted with or 
sympathetic toward the college’s train- 
ing program to help the student inte- 
grate his preparation with his teaching. 

All of the institutions report that stu- 
dents meet with the college supervisors 
at least once a week, but the only general 
policy concerning these conferences 
seems to be that the supervisors should 
help the students according to their 
needs. Only four institutions report that 
the college likewise assumes responsi- 


bility for helping the teacher and stu- 
dent plan and for regularly checking the 
student’s lesson plans. The original se- 
lection of materials and activities is made 
by the supervising teacher, of course, in 
terms of the work regularly scheduled 
by the department in the high school. 
These four college supervisors appar- 
ently make whatever suggestions are in 
keeping with the work in the public 
schools. They also help supervise the 
student’s tentative, detailed plans for 
each day of the coming week, prior to 
their being used. 

In all but one of the institutions a 
supervisor is responsible for visiting the 
public schools to observe the students 
teaching English. These supervisory 
visits vary from a full period observation 
once every two weeks to a minimum of 
two visits a semester. All observations 
are followed by conferences among the 
student, teacher, and college supervisor. 
One institution, in lieu of the ideal of 
daily observations by the supervisors, re- 
quires in addition that student teachers 
submit weekly “logs” in which they re- 
count their experiences and reactions; 
these logs are carefully read, returned 
to the students, and used as a basis for 
conferences. Only three institutions re- 
port that the college instructor who 
teaches the course in special methods of 
teaching English in secondary schools 
regularly observes his students during 
their practice teaching. In three other 
institutions the responsibility for teach- 
ing the special methods course is appar- 
ently divided between the Department 
of English and the School or Depart- 
ment of Education, but in none of these 
cases does the English instructor visit 
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the students teaching English. Only one 
institution has a representative of the 
Department of English regularly ob- 
serve and confer with the students teach- 
ing English in the secondary schools. 

D. Special Methods Courses 
Immediately preceding or concurrent 
with their directed teaching, students in 
nine institutions at present study a course 
in the curriculum for and methods of 
teaching English in secondary schools. 
In only three schools is the course taught 
by the same instructor who supervises 
student teachers of English. In seven 
institutions the course is taught by mem- 
bers of the Department of English, none 
of whom visits student teachers. Five 
schools report that they do not have or 
have not yet organized such a course. 
In three of these cases the students teach- 
ing English meet with the other student 
teachers in a course which seems to be 
devoted to general methods of teaching 
in secondary school. When the need 
arises, the students meet in smaller sec- 
tions by subjects, occasionally inviting in 
specialists to discuss their problems. 

The organization of the courses in 
special methods of teaching English, the 
materials used, topics discussed, and the 
nature of the work required of the stu- 
dents vary considerably in the several in- 
stitutions. As already mentioned, some 
schools have no course especially for 
teachers of English; hence, the English 
students are expected to relate the gen- 
eral materials, methods, and suggestions 
to their own experiences, asking for spe- 
cific help when the need arises. In other 
colleges there is no formal class in Eng- 
lish methods, but the students meet in- 


dividually or in small groups in the office 
of the specialists in methods of teaching 
English. In the larger institutions stu- 
dent teachers enroll in methods classes 
which meet two or three times weekly 
throughout one or two quarters or se- 
mesters. These students do considerable 
reading in materials pertaining especially 
to the teaching of English, such as 
L. B. Mirrielees, Tracking Com position 
and Literature; Cross and Carney, 
Teaching High School English; I.uella 
Cook, Experiments in Writing; Chubb, 
Teaching of English; Louise Rosen- 
blatt, Literature as Exploration ; The 
English Journal and the many other 
appropriate publications of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and the 
National Education Association; exten- 
sive bibliographical lists of Looks and 
magazine articles on the several aspects 
of teaching reading, literature, composi- 
tion, grammar, listening, speech; and 
they examine reports of recent research 
and sample courses of study, which have 
been collected from all over the country. 
They prepare outlines of courses of 
study, construct units which they might 
use in their student teaching, write les- 
son plans, teach the methods class oc- 
casionally, practice techniques recom- 
mended, practice oral reading of prose 
and poetry, take field trips, and observe 
in the schools, starting in some cases with 
the nursery schools and then working up 
into the high school. Students doing 
their directed teaching concurrently then 
have opportunities in every session of 
their methods class to seek help. The 
instructor who has already observed his 
students in their high school classes and 
who regularly reads their lesson plans is 
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in an advantageous position indeed to 
understand the questions and problems 
experienced and raised by the practice 
teachers, to get the rest of the class to 
discuss them, to make appropriate sug- 
gestions, and in general to make his 
methods class as realistic and practicable 
as possible. In short, students in these 
classes become acquainted with the con- 
flicting philosophies concerning the pub- 
lic schools and with the contribution 
which English should make to the ful- 
fillment of the objectives established for 
our educational system, develop appre- 
ciations of and proper attitudes toward 
their responsibilities and opportunities, 
and equip themselves with appropriate 
skills and materials which will enable 
them to transmute their ideals, ideas, 
appreciations, attitudes, and knowledges 
into better teaching. 

IV 

R KCO M M KNDATI DNS 

If the programs by which prospective 
teachers of English are prepared are re- 
examined in terms of the multitudinous 
responsibilities faced by the beginning 
teachers of English, then certain recom- 
mendations seem to be in order. The 
committee is aware of the fact that the 
smaller institutions do not have the same 
resources in personnel and facilities avail- 
able to the larger schools and has at- 
tempted to differentiate its suggestions 
accordingly. Furthermore, the commit- 
tee grants at the outset that there is no 
one program or set of procedures for 
the training of teachers of English which 
is the panacea for all instructors, for all 
students, or for all conditions. It does 
believe, however, that some improve- 


ments can be effected in all the programs 
examined and that the people engaged 
in this extremely important work of 
training teachers of what the committee 
believes to be the most difficult subject to 
teach can profitably consider these sug- 
gestions in whatever way they may be 
appropriate for their particular pro* 
grams and circumstances. 

A . Departments of English 

1. For the benefit of all concerned, 
particularly the students, continue to im- 
prove professional and personal relations 
with the Department of Education. 

2. Assume some responsibility for con- 
tinuously recruiting promising students for 
teaching. 

3. Require prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish to include some study of modern and 
American literature, particularly modern 
jHietry and drama. 

4. Require students preparing to teach 
to have a more thorough training in com- 
position and grammar and the teaching of 
both. The high school pupils later trained 
by these teachers will he judged largely 
on their ability to write. Yet, the programs 
by which these teachers are prepared are 
devoted almost exclusively to literature. 

5. Institute a course in which students 
study modern English grammar and usage, 
unless these materials are taught specifically 
in composition courses or in other special 
courses. 

6. Require the prospective teachers of 
English to study at least one speech course 
which will acquaint them with their re- 
sponsibilities as teachers of speech and with 
the various qu-cch activities, particularly 
play production, 

7. Help students prepare a reading list of 
modern literature that is appropriate for 
secondary schools. 

8. Assume greater responsibility for 
visiting and conferring with student teach- 
ers of English. 

9 . Only instructors who have had 
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rather extensive successful experience teach- 
ing in secondary schools should be ap- 
pointed to work with student teachers. 

B. Departments and Schools of Education 

1. Continue to strive for more under- 
standing and effective co-operation between 
subject-matter departments and the staff in 
Education. 

2. Appoint supervisors of student teach- 
ers of English and instructors of courses 
in curriculum and special methods for Eng- 
lish who have had successful experience 
teaching English in secondary schools. 

3, Instructors in general methods classes 
which provide student teachers of English 
with their only help in special methods 
should give them annotated bibliographies 
of the significant materials available for 
the teacher of English. If the libraries’ col- 
lections of such materials are kept current, 
students equipped with such a bibliography 
will benefit from independent study. These 
students should be encouraged to join the 
National Council of English, as junior 
members at reduced fees, and to start build- 
ing their own professional libraries with the 
Council’s excellent publications. 

4. The instructor who is not a specialist 
in English should continuously urge his 
students who are preparing to teach Eng- 
lish to consult their instructors in the De- 
partment of English concerning the teach- 
ing of literature, grammar, composition. 

5. Supervisors of student teaching 
should try to visit the classes in which stu- 
dents will teach before the students are 
assigned. 

6. The instructional load and advisory 
responsibilities of instructors who teach 
courses in special methods should enable 
these instructors to visit their students dur- 
ing- their directed teaching. 

7. Notes written during the classroom 
observations will prove helpful to everyone 
concerned, provided the college supervisor, 
the teacher, and the student understand 
the advantages and disadvantages of this 
technique. As soon as these notes are no 


longer needed for follow-up conferences, 
they should become the property of the stu- 
dent for future reference. The supervising 
teacher will be of much greater service to 
the. student teacher if he will write specific, 
tactful, constructive notes daily and then 
give them to the student after they have 
been discussed, 

8. Because college supervisors are un- 
able to visit students as frequently as they 
wish, they will find that weekly “logs” 
prepared by the student teachers in which 
they describe their daily experiences in the 
classroom and conferences and tell what 
is happening to them while they are teach- 
ing and observing will prove to be en- 
lightening, helpful substitutes for actual 
visits. 

9. The training institution should not 
neglect its student once he has started his 
practice teaching and should not expect the 
teacher in the public school to do the col- 
lege's work at the most critical point of 
the student’s preparation as a teacher. Some- 
one in the college, preferably a specialist 
in English methods and curriculum who 
will visit the student’s practice classes, ought 
to help the student and his supervising 
teacher plan units and daily lesson plans, 
The college cannot assume that there will 
be a satisfactory correlation between the 
student’s paper and hook work in his college 
English and Education classes and his teach- 
ing personality, knowledges, and instue- 
tional skills when he is working with 
adolescents in the public school. The col- 
lege must follow the student into the class- 
room to sec how successfully he applies the 
training it is attempting to give him. 

10. In the methods class, whether it 
be of a general nature or be specifically 
related to English in the secondary school, 
the students will benefit from planning 
work for an entire semester of the subject 
they are preparing to teach, from construct- 
ing units and lesson plans, from examining 
sample courses of study which are actually- 
used in public schools, and from learning 
how to diagnose reading skills and how to 
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teach reading so as to help minimize pupils’ 
deficiencies and to help develop their po- 
tentialities as readers. 

1 1 . Prospective teachers of English need 
experience in organizing and teaching a 
class by groups and in using differentiated 
materials and activities. 

12. All appropriate courses in Education 
should familiarize prospective teachers with 
the history, nature, contributions, and co- 
operativencss of the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. Student teachers should attend 
PTA meetings and should have some ex- 
perience working with this extremely im- 
portant group of friends of the public 
schools. Effective PTA workers should he 
invited to speak to classes in Education. 
Students should realize that curriculum 
projects must enlist the aid of pupils and 
parents, chiefly through PTA. Six of the 
training institutions report that they give 
their students no experience with PTA. 

13. None of the institutions included in 
this study has a definite operating system 
for the in-servicc education of its products 
after the teachers are on the job. All in- 
stitutions could profitably plan to fulfill their 
obligations to their trainees and to the 
communities which hire them by extending 
their supervisory program to include gradu- 
ates who are in their first year of teaching. 

V 

Conclusion 

The foregoing, then, constitutes the 
committee’s analysis of the training Cali- 
fornia gives its teachers of English. The 
study is by no means complete, however. 
Outside the province of this inquiry are 
several extremely important aspects of a 
teacher’s training which need further in- 
vestigation, Concerning some of these 
areas, the committee wishes to raise 
such questions as the following, for ex- 
ample: 

1. Do the instructors of English in 


college exemplify through their teaching of 
particular literary works the techniques for 
intelligently reading any work of that type? 
No matter how extensively a prospective 
teacher may read during his training he 
cannot possibly familiarize himself with all 
the literary selections he will be expected 
to teach. How, then, will his study of Tom 
Jones, for instance, help him to read, and 
teach, any novel? 

2. Do the college instructors sacrifice 
the student’s appreciation of literature in 
favor of his knowledge of the historical 
facts about the literature? 

3. At the same time, do the instructors 
impress upon the future teacher of English 
the importance of knowing something more 
about authors than can he found in the 
usual brief biographical sketch, particularly 
experiences related to the writing of the 
selection the student is reading or teaching? 

4. Do instructors merely deplore the 
paucity of their students’ reading or do 
they continuously strive to stimulate them 
to read? An instructor who frequently 
devotes a few minutes to “selling” to his 
classes appropriate, new, interesting books 
— not necessarily materials for the course- 
will contribute significantly to his students* 
reading, 

5. Do instructors of composition stress 
the importance of having something worth 
while to say and then of saying it clearly 
and simply? Do they emphasize meaning 
and the relationship of ideas and meaning 
to form? 

6. Does the Department of English 
co-operate with the Department of Educa- 
tion to see that their students are teaching 
the proper values and facts concerning 
literature, reading, composition, and lan- 
guage? 

7. Are the students who plan to become 
teachers of English in secondary schools 
being slighted in any way by academic 
departments? 

The committee hopes that this study 
and the recommendations prove helpful. 
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But neither the improvement of the 
training offered the teacher of English 
nor the public’s continuous criticism of 
his work in the schools will be adequate 
aid in helping him achieve better results 
with his pupils, Look again at the open- 
ing description. All concerned must join 
forces to improve the conditions under 
which the teacher of English works. 
First, his job and its objective must be 
simplified. Just what is the teacher of 
English supposed to do? Certainly, he 
should not dissipate his energies on all 
of the odds and ends in the school pro- 
gram as he must at present. His now 
badly scattered efforts must be concen- 
trated on helping his pupils to develop 
essential competencies in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing, and to 
acquire desirable attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Second, only teachers especially 
trained to teach English must be as- 


signed to do so. And, third, the teacher 
of English should be assigned no more 
than four classes daily, with a total maxi- 
mum enrollment of one hundred pupils, 
Under these more favorable conditions 
he will have some hope of achieving re- 
sults more nearly satisfactory to him, his 
pupils, and the public. 

In concluding, the subcommittee 
wishes to stress its belief that, although 
there is everywhere evidence that train- 
ing programs can be improved, the train- 
ing institutions should not be expected to' 
send into the public schools new teachers 
already qualified to meet all possible re- 
sponsibilities and equipped to solve all 
problems. The colleges and universities 
cannot and do not pretend to give the 
new teacher all he needs, Beginning 
teachers arc novices. Maturation of their 
capabilities must come through experi- 
ence and in service education on the job. 


Public vigilance and criticism are not a disadvantage to a democratic 
government. On the contrary , since they are the means by which it 
maintains contact with the body of fofndar conviction which fa the 
source of its strength , they are an asset to it. A wise government mil 
encourage them in every way fossible, It will not be guilty of the 
mistake , which continues to be made by too many journalists, of as- 
suming that the fublk consists of half-witted children . It will be morn 
afraid of giving it too little information than of giving it too much.— 
R. H. Tawney 



Preparing the Physical Education 

Teacher 

Robert R. Martin 


W iiat preparation should the physi- 
cal education teacher receive in 
order to prepare him to function ade- 
quately as a factor in the social develop- 
ment of the individual student? The 
preparation necessary to equip any 
teacher to perform his task well depends 
upon the task and the conditions under 
which it is to be performed. In this in- 
stance the task is to make the largest pos- 
sible contribution to the social develop- 
ment of the student. This to be accom- 
plished through the physical education 
program. 

I 

The preparation, or training, required 
of the teacher of physical education is 
not significantly different from that re- 
quired for any other teacher. After all, 
the trite statement, “We teach individ- 
uals and not subjects,” may contain more 
truth than appears on the surface. The 
instructor in physical education deals 
with the same students as the person 
who teaches the traditional curricular 
subjects, yet his contribution to the stu- 
dent is more or less conditioned by cer- 
tain attitudes toward the immediate 
“outcomes” in this field. Certain edu- 
cators have pointed out that “any ac- 
tivity carried on by the school should be 
expressed in terms of generalized con- 
trols of conduct rather than in terms of 
subject matter to be learned or materials 
to be mastered.” In short, the entire edu- 


cational program ideally and theoreti- 
cally points not merely to the mastery of 
subject matter but to the social develop- 
ment of the' individual student. These 
ideals, however, become clouded and in- 
articulate at times and the teacher finds 
himself or herself treating the subject 
matter as an end rather than as a means. 
This is not hard to understand in a cul- 
ture that puts so much more emphasis 
upon doing than it does upon being. The 
“outcomes” that the physical education 
teacher seeks to realize from the student 
are not so remote as in the case of some 
of the other disciplines. There is greater 
opportunity to sec the end from the be- 
ginning. 

The past few decades have seen a 
considerable change in the '‘outcomes” 
sought in the field of physical education. 
Near the turn of the century this pro- 
gram, generally speaking, amounted to 
little more than a few “sitting up exer- 
cises” designed to reduce the monotony 
of the class room— a sort of “seventh 
inning stretch” as it were. Later it took 
on added dignity and occupied at least 
part of the time of a teacher especially 
assigned to this field. This teacher’s 
time, however, was largely consumed 
in directing games and other leisure time 
activities in which the students engaged 
when they had nothing else to do. They 
were extra-curricular with a vengeance 
and little was expected in the way of 
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specific outcomes. Today it is quite dif- 
ferent. The program of physical edu- 
cation and athletics has been enlarged 
and enriched and has become an impor- 
tant member of the curriculum and an 
important division of most schools. 
Extra-curricular activities, at one time 
merely tolerated, have become curricu- 
lar. 

There is considerable agitation to have 
the present competitive aspect of the 
athletic program give way to a greater 
emphasis upon intra-mural activities in 
order that all students irrespective of 
their level of athletic ability may parti- 
cipate. 

It is a wholesome outlook when we 
find the line of demarcation between the 
academic functions of the teachers of 
physical education and those of the other 
teachers in the system growing dimmer 
and dimmer, and most educators would 
welcome the time when it would be 
obliterated altogether. While the obliga- 
tion, if we may speak of it as such, of 
the teacher of physical education to con- 
tribute to the social experience of the 
student is no greater than the responsi- 
bility placed upon any other teacher in 
the educational system, in the newer 
outlook he has a unique place, a unique 
opportunity, and a unique obligation — 
an obligation to develop in the student 
the ideals of social living. It is with this 
larger aspect of the physical education 
program that this paper seeks to deal. 

The technical training the physical 
education teacher must receive in order 
to teach the specialized courses and to 
direct the activities in this field is taken 
for granted. The suggestions here refer 
to the general preparation, academic and 


otherwise, necessary or at least desirable 
in order to enable the teacher to contri- 
bute most to the social development of 
the student. This can best be approached 
by postulating certain fundamental as- 
sumptions, and considering the entire 
physical education program in the light 
of these assumptions. 

II 

Society will increasingly place on the 
school the responsibility for consuming 
more and more of the time of the stu- 
dent from the time he enters the primary 
grades until he can he absorbed into in- 
dustry and professional life. 

There are numerous indications that 
the school is going to be called upon to 
bear more responsibility, not only for 
increased training in social living, but, 
in addition, to carry the responsibility 
for utilizing more of the student’s time 
so that there will not be the wide gap 
between the period when he has com- 
pleted a minimum of formal training 
and the time when he can find a place in 
industry or the professions. This applies 
particularly to the training of those who 
expect to go into industry with a rela- 
tively small amount of technical train- 
ing. In the past, that is until within the 
last fifteen years or so, there was more 
or less opportunity for a young person to 
step into industry directly from high 
school or even before he had completed 
the high school courses. At least the 
period of waiting was not great. That 
time seems to have passed. 

This is not the time nor the place to 
discuss the numerous factors involved 
in extending the period of formal train- 
ing so as to bridge this gap that is grow- 
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mg wider and wider. That there is need 
to bridge it, few would question. Cer- 
tainly not all of this time should be ab- 
sorbed by the traditional curricular sub- 
jects. This might be the path of least 
resistance for the school since it would 
require a minimum of new organization. 
A more fruitful way, however, and one 
socially more desirable would be for the 
school to provide well-balanced training 
in social living, because more and more 
in the post-school period the student will 
have opportunity to participate in social 
life. This suggests a second fundamental 
assumption. 

Ill 

The educational fro gram 0} the fu- 
ture should frefare the student to util- 
ize creatively an increasing amount of 
leisure. 

Not only is there an increasing need 
to bridge the gap between the comple- 
tion of formal education and the time 
when youth is absorbed into industry, 
but with the increasing efficiency of our 
machine culture it seems inevitable that 
there is to be a constantly increasing 
amount of leisure. In our present cul- 
ture, a maximum quantity of goods and 
services can be produced in a minimum 
amount of time with a minimum of 
physical effort. This means not only a 
greater amount of leisure time to be 
utilized in some manner, but in addition 
an increasing amount of surplus energy 
to be directed into socially creative chan- 
nels. 

It would lead us too far afield to dis- 
cuss the social implications of this grow- 
ing leisure which at the present seems to 
be added time for loafing. Howard M. 
Bell in a study made for the American 


Council for Education, Youth Tell 
Their Story, calls attention to the veiy 
interesting and significant fact that “one 
of the desired effects of schooling is to 
substitute definite recreational activities 
for sheer aimlessness.” If there is to be 
an appreciably greater amount of time 
spent in leisure it would seem to be the 
duty of society to provide a correspond- 
ingly larger amount of training for the 
creative utilization of this leisure. This, 
in a large measure, is the task of the 
public school, and particularly of physi- 
cal education. 

This suggests another assumption 
which has a direct relation to one of the 
major tasks of the physical education 
teacher. 

IV 

livery child bom is a new homo 
sapiens to be developed into a human 
being. 

It is axiomatic that one is not born 
human in the strict sense of the term but 
becomes human as he acquires status in 
a social group and as he develops a per- 
sonality through various contacts with 
his social environment. The child at 
birth, if he is a normal biological organ- 
ism, has the potentiality necessary to be- 
come a social person and a member of 
society. He will, however, not achieve 
this status without the aid of other hu- 
man beings to provide him with the 
necessary social environment. Stating 
this in another way, one is not human 
by virtue of birth alone, but also by 
virtue of his social contacts and the for- 
mal and informal training he receives. It 
is, therefore, both the opportunity and 
the responsibility of society to develop 
the kind of persons or personalities most 
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desirable for participation in the culture 
it has developed and seeks to maintain. 

Personality can best be moulded in 
what have been called “primary 
groups,” that is, small groups with face 
to face association. The primary group 
far excellence is the home. Next to the 
home in importance stands the play 
group. This brings one to the immediate 
task of the physical education teacher, 
and the recreational director. In our 
modern culture the home is gradually 
surrendering much of its educational and 
personality forming functions. More 
and more these are being assumed by 
the school and other social agencies. This 
increases the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility of the teacher. 

The teacher’s task of moulding and 
shaping personality will be complicated 
by the fact that when he receives the 
pupils in the school, they are already the 
product of some of the most potent 
primary relationships. The teacher’s task 
is to take this human material and mould 
it into a certain type of personality — a 
type which conforms to the social and 
ethical ideals of the dominant group in 
our social order. His task, in a measure, 
is one of reshaping rather than shaping. 
This is only partly true, however, for it 
will be the teacher’s responsibility to 
carry this moulding and shaping process 
to much greater heights than it has 
reached at the time the student enters 
the school. 

The teacher is called upon, in many 
instances, to give the student almost his 
first glimpse of normal social life. He 
will be responsible for giving to some of 
them at least their first concept of the 
dignity of human personality. In short, 
he will play an important role in the 


socialization of these students. To this 
end the physical education teacher is 
in a unique position to work for three 
specific end results, namely: 

(1) A consciousness of human dig- 
nity 

(2) A sense of self-reliance 

(3) A clear concept of democratic 
living 

His contribution will not be limited to 
these but will be particularly pertinent 
here. What training should the physical 
education teacher receive in order to en- 
able him to meet the responsibilities out- 
lined in the suggested areas? If we could 
maintain complete control of the ulti- 
mate outcomes in our educational process 
this question would be simple. It would 
be like going into a cafeteria to order a 
meal. We need certain dements such as 
protein, calcium, or what not, and so 
many calories each day in order to secure 
a certain physical result. Our doctor or 
dietician can tell us exactly what will 
provide each of these and in what quan- 
tities. Education is not so simple. There 
may be no question as to the results we 
wish to obtain. We may want a particu- 
lar outcome in the form of a certain kind 
of teacher possessing a particular type of 
personality, equipped with certain tech- 
niques and skills. What training will 
produce such a teacher? When should 
this training start? Even the experts 
have not yet developed an expertness of 
knowledge of the relation between the 
desired goals and the training necessary 
to achieve these goals which will enable 
them to speak a final word. One may, 
therefore, be permitted the privilege of 
dealing in rather vague generalities as to 
the training aspect, provided he is spe- 
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cific as to the desired goals or outcomes. 

These goals or ideals cannot be incul- 
cated into the student’s personality by 
a teacher who docs not possess them 
himself. The first task, therefore, is one 
of selecting the individual that is to be 
trained. The story is told of an elderly 
mother who when asked what was the 
best time to begin training a child re- 
plied, “The generation before he is 
born.” This is particularly applicable to 
this problem. A certain amount of se- 
lection must have taken place before the 
teacher himself becomes a candidate for 
training. 

There was a time when it was gener- 
ally supposed that anyone who possessed 
certain physical abilities or skills could 
become a physical education teacher or 
director of athletics. Little emphasis was 
placed upon the personality qualifica- 
tions or the scholarship of the individual. 
This time has passed. Today it is gen- 
erally recognized that the task of the 
physical education teacher in contribut- 
ing to the social welfare of the student 
is such as to require the highest type of 
personality and the best in scholarship. 

V 

The teacher should he trained to 
recognize in the student atypical per- 
sonality characteristics that may lead to 
asocial behavior. He should understand 
that these peculiarities do not arise out 
of a perverse or depraved nature, but 
that they are the result of a complex of 
unfortunate conditions in the experience 
of the individual. It is not enough for 
the teacher merely to understand this, 
and to have a certain amount of sym- 
pathy for the student. His contribution 
will be much more significant if, through 


the channels of recreation, the student 
is reconditioned or re-educated and 
helped to overcome the difficulty of 
which, perhaps, he is not even aware. 
This may be illustrated by a short ex- 
cerpt from a case study. A boy through 
conditions in his own home and in school 
had been conditioned to believe he could 
never accomplish anything worth while. 
This feeling was facilitated by the fact 
that a slight birth injury, while not inter- 
fering with the ordinary pursuits, did 
prevent him from excelling in any com- 
petitive sport. His feeling of insecurity 
carried over into his regular school ac- 
tivities and, in fact, extended to his en- 
tire personality. As a result of these 
factors certain asocial tendencies de- 
veloped. This case was analyzed and a 
physical education teacher was assigned 
the task of rebuilding this personality. 
The boy was first removed from all com- 
petitive games and sports and placed in 
individual activities where he did not 
have to compete wth more fortunate 
individuals superior to himself, but 
against his own record. He was provided 
with a complete program of sports, 
recreation and leisure time activities and 
in relatively short period his entire per- 
sonality was changed. He acquired a 
new outlook upon life, the level of his 
work was improved, and he became a 
well behaved, co-operative, normal per- 
son. No psychiatrist could have done 
more for a child. 

The total credit in this case cannot, 
of course, be given the teacher of physi- 
cal education. Numerous factors were 
brought to play upon the situation. 
Physical education, nevertheless, was 
the key to his rehabilitation and played 
a very large part in it. 
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The -physical education teacher should 
be trained to util*** the life situations 
provided by the flay ground to inculcate 
the ideals that are to carry over into the 
postschool life. 

The theory of the ‘‘transfer of learn- 
ing” is not in particularly good standing 
in educational circles today, yet it is 
recognized by many educators that we 
do tend to carry over into our business 
and professional relations the ethical and 
social concepts that we develop duiing 
our school career. Nowhere are these 
more firmly fixed than in social and 
recreational relationships. This has a 
much broader implication than may ap- 
pear on the surface. One of our greatest 
needs in a democratic society is a con- 
sciousncss of human dignity and a re- 
spect for personality together with a 
sense of personal self-reliance. Because 
of the nature of the athletic contest there 
is no place in the entire educational pro- 
gram where there is a greater opportun- 
ity to inculcate in the lives of youth 
these fundamental democratic principles. 
In the inculcation of these principles 
through the physical education and 
recreational program the teacher faces a 
dual problem. He is face to face with 
the problem of teaching the student to 
so merge himself into the group that he 
may co-operate to the fullest degree and 
yet at the same time maintain a sense of 
his own individuality, This is no easy 
task, yet it is one that must be accom- 
plished if the student is to be prepared 
for democratic living. 

This is not the time nor the place to 
discuss the principles of democracy. We 
all understand in a general way the 
broad principles of democratic living. 


Nowhere in the school program is th 
more consistently violated than in th 
average recreational program — partia 
larly as it relates to competitive sport 
We violate the first principles of demew 
racy when we inculcate into a studen 
a philosophy that his major objective i 
to win— -of course, win by fair means i 
possible, but in any event win. Th 
physical education teacher, or coach, whi 
places the winning of the game abovi 
the human values to hr derived fron 
participation in competitive activities i: 
violating the fundamental principles 01 
all that has been discussed here. 

Little has been said concerning the 
specific curricular offerings to be fol- 
lowed to accomplish the ends suggested, 
The writer is of the opinion that this car 
be accomplished best, not through a 
special curriculum, but through the spe- 
cial adaptation of the courses already 
offered in the average college or univer- 
sity. 

Obviously, the program of the pro- 
spective physical education teacher 
should include a rich variety of technical 
courses in his own field. In addition it 
should include a broad knowledge of the 
social processes. This can best be ob- 
tained through the social sciences, par- 
ticularly sociology and psychology. Even 
in these fields courses should be par- 
ticularly adapted tu give the immediate 
results desired for the preparation of 
the teacher of physical education. 

Any program of training that will ac- 
complish the outcomes or goals sug- 
gested here would seem to provide at 
least the minimum training desirable 
for the physical education teacher as 
well as for any other teacher in the 
system. 
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Robert Burns, Rantin’ Dog, Poet of 
the Common Man by John Lindsey. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 401 
pp. $2.49. 

This De Luxe Black and Gold edition 
comes from the press when there is great 
interest in the “common man” and the 
democratic idea. Robert Burns has been a 
controversial figure in literature, If one 
travels in Scotland many speak in less glow- 
ing terms of the subject than does the au- 
thor. They think of him as a wastrel and 
profligate rather than a genius of the first 
order. During last summer, the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the poet’s 
birth, many gathered to do him homage, 
but others spoke in derogatory terms of his 
influence. Because of the very nature of the 
poet and his work and because of his at- 
tacks upon privilege, whether in social status 
or in the church, there would inevitably 
be firm convictions whether for or against 
the man. In interpreting the poet and his 
character it is necessary to consider the 
mores of the day and the position which the 
church then occupied in Scotland. 

All agree that Burns reveled in the com- 
pany of comely women, that he often in- 
dulged too freely in the Scotch for which 
his country has become famous, that he 
was not as thrifty as were some of his 
neighbors, that he was often in open war- 
fare with the church, pointing out the weak- 
nesses and foibles of its devotees. Some in- 
terpret this as a necessary accompaniment 
of his freedom and singing; others of a life 
not too well controlled. 

The author of this biography writes 
sympathetically of the poet as a good biog- 
rapher should. Without glossing over his 
grosser defects he keeps his gaze fixed 


firmly upon the larger matter, the con- 
tribution which Burns has made to the 
world with his poems. A commoner among 
commoners, Burns found his poetic sub- 
jects in everyday occurrences: humble ob- 
jects such as a daisy, a mouse, a louse, a 
lake, a bridge, a small stream, a humble 
workingman’s home, good comradeship; 
and most of all, in the tender relations of 
love. 

He was a product of his age when the 
world was in revolution and the common 
man was the focus of attention. This biog- 
rapher lias written an interpretation rather 
than a literary narrative. The individual 
poems receive little attention. Rather this 
is a story of a man who progressed from 
peasant to poet and of the influences which 
played upon him. 

Finally it is a story of a great genius. 
The biographer closes his preface with 
these words: “The Immortal”: “As long as 
men see the beauty of a red, red rose and of 
the fragrant white hawthorn in bloom; as 
long as they recognize the majesty of the 
Highlands and the green woods, of broad 
fields and gently flowing river, so long 
will men read Burns and love him, he who 
wrote so eloquently of the things of nature 
and the things of man.” 



EDUCATION 

A Cultural History of Education 
by R. Freeman Butts. McGraw-Hill, 
726 pp, $4,00. 

A young man has written a big book 
on an old subject. Freeman Butts assesses 
educational tradition in a carefully 
planned and comprehensively outlined 
treatment of the cultural aspects of our 
educational history. The publishers claim 
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this to be a “fresh historical interpretation 
of culture and education in Europe and 
America.” These two continents certainly 
have much in common scholastically; and 
education and culture have been almost 
synonomous through the ages. Undoubt- 
edly our academic life and program are 
major and indispensable features of what 
has long been called our culture. The term 
education emerges clearly and is fully de- 
fined only in its relationship to our national 
and racial culture. This imposing volume 
argues convincingly that “in order to re- 
assess our present educational program, we 
must evaluate anew its cultural and edu- 
cational traditions.” 

John William Adamson recently wrote 
a pithy essay entitled “The Illiterate Anglo- 
Saxon.” This revealing material is em- 
bodied in a book of the same name, in 
which are to he found conclusive evidences 
of the importance of being familiar with 
the facts and conditions of our expanding 
culture. He claims that we employ too 
many catch-words in our professional litera- 
ture and discussion and that wc pay a 
severe penalty for our unhistorical approach 
to the study of education, It must never 
be forgotten that our educational philoso- 
phy has a synthetic and evolutionary char- 
acter. Adamson is an outstanding British 
scholar, which makes the following quota- 
tion from his pen all the more notable — 
“English neglect to study the history of 
English education is the more to be re- 
gretted since England . . . would be helped 
by an understanding of her educational 
past, , . , Even within the limits of English 
education a general ignorance of its his- 
tory hides from us some of the lessons which 
might be learned from experience,” 

Now to return to Freeman Butts, This 
is what he has done for us. He has given 
us more than what we have long called a 
general history of education. Officially tin's 
can be classified as a thorough and accurate 
chronological presentation of the basic his- 
torical data. But it is very much more. 
Each period involves problem situations to 


be solved as well as informational items to 
he devoured and memorized. The think- 
ing we are called upon to do in connection 
with our study of history comes pretty close 
to being the kind of thinking that will help 
us to he good citizens today. The implica- 
tions to he drawn from the pages of his- 
tory lead invariably to our daily lives and 
the practical social and institutional situa- 
tions we face. This history of education 
text is to be differentiated from the rank 
and file in the frankness and consecutive- 
ness shown in the handling of problems that 
have intrigued and irked mankind through 
the generations. The John Dewey philoso- 
phy is undeniably demonstrated here in that 
the cumulative effect of the study of these • 
attractive chapters represents what we have 
learned to designate as the “continuous re- 
construction of experience.” Our best edu- 
cational theory derives its essence from the 
intellectual substance known as the history 
of education. 

In a hook of such tremendous scope 
justice can be done to both the remote past 
and to the more immediate periods of our 
academic development. With due respect 
for and attention to the ancient and medi- 
eval eras the author has devoted almost 
half of his subject matter to European and 
American education since 1H00. The last 
four chapters are definitely concerned with 
the Twentieth Century; and there are no 
apologies for this allotment of precious 
space. It is to he hoped that there will he 
a revival of the study of the history of edu- 
cation; and if this is accomplished we shall 
all he so much the better prepared to take 
our place among the United Nations as 
they dedicate their deliberations to the 
peaceful settlement of our international 
problems. Freeman Butts has made a sig- 
nificant and invaluable contribution to the 
elevation of this particular department of 
our professional program of studies, 

Carroll D. Ciiampun 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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A History of Western Education by 

H. G. Good. The Macmillan Company. 

575 PP- $ 5 - 00 . 

When one undertakes to write a text- 
book on the history of education he must 
choose one of the several different ap- 
proaches. Some rather popular texts have 
been based on the theories and views of 
famous writer on education; others have 
reviewed the history of great intellectual 
and emotional movements down through 
the ages; still others have been chiefly 
chronicles of facts and events. This book 
“is an attempt to present a balanced ac- 
count of the growth of schools and school 
systems and of the evolution of educational 
thought and doctrine upon a background 
of the general history of society and civili- 
zation.” The account is based principally on 
western culture, as the title implies, and it 
gives a considerable amount of attention to 
American education. 

Of conventional length, the book is di- 
vided into three major parts. It includes 
twenty-one chapters; seven in each part. 
The first part begins with education in 
earliest times; sketches the developments 
of early man and the civilizations of the 
twin rivers, Hebrews, Greeks, and Rom- 
ans; describes education in the Middle 
Ages; outlines the rise of Monastic schools 
"and universities; and traces the movements 
called the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. Part Two includes humanism and real- 
ism and their influence on human nature and 
the institutions of their day; describes the 
work of Hcrbart and Froebcl and their 
contemporaries; and outlines the develop- 
ment of education in France, Germany, 
and England, Part Three is devoted ex- 
clusively to American education. After de- 
scribing the beginning of American schools 
and the system as it evolved after the estab- 
lishment of a national government, the cur- 
rent American system is outlined. The last 
three chapters deal with the transformation 
of the elementary school, the development 
of the modern high school, and an appraisal 
of modern education. 


The book is very well written. It is 
interesting and readable. It is not cluttered 
up with footnote references and excessive 
amounts of fine print. In some respects the 
style approaches that of popular biography. 
There are numerous headings; the struc- 
tural framework of the chapters is readily 
apparent, which is helpful. At the end of 
each chapter the author has included a con- 
cise summary. These summaries will be 
very popular with students as they are well 
written. Following each summary one finds 
a short list of carefully phrased and very 
pertinent questions. Finally, each chapter 
contains a selected bibliography to guide ad- 
ditional reading. 

The reader has probably recognized that 
in the judgment of the reviewer this text- 
book is definitely superior, at least for a 
survey course and for beginners in the his- 
tory of education. As one reads the book 
he feels that others would enjoy reading it. 
Throughout the book the choice of material 
is good. The last few chapters of “over- 
view” are extremely helpful. In these chap- 
ters the writer points to applications in pres- 
ent day education of lessons learned from 
history and issues some warnings. The ap- 
praisal of education today, in the last chap- 
ter, and the observation with respect to 
education in Russia and Nazi Germany 
are very interesting. 

In concluding his book Good says “we 
should try to learn from history to borrow 
discriminatingly from the past and present; 
and those who have the gift of invention or 
discovery should learn to create with clearer 
intelligence. The education of the past has 
handed to the present many problems for 
solution. The historically minded teacher 
will attack them in no narrow spirit but 
rather with the vision provided by an ex- 
perience far wider and more extended than 
Iris own view, even wider and more ex- 
tended than that of any one people or 
epoch.” Any teacher, or prospective 
teacher, who uses this book as a text for 
a course in history of education or who 
reads it for purposes of review should find 
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it not only very interesting but also very 
helpful. 

Arnold E. Joyal 
University of Oklahoma 



An Introduction to American Edu- 
cation by John T. Wahlquist. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 323 
pp. $3.75. 

There is a great need for selling more 
of our college students on the opportunities 
in the teaching profession early enough 
in their college career so they may plait 
their preparation more carefully. An Intro- 
duction To American Education by Dean 
Wahlquist of the University of Utah makes 
a definite attempt at guidance and orienta- 
tion pertaining to the profession of teach- 
ing.^ 

The context draws heavily on the ma- 
terials compiled by the Division of Research 
of the NEA, a previous book by John T. 
Wahlquist, and the writings of R. P. Cub- 
berley. References at the end of each chap- 
ter are not numerous, and the “Study 
Aids” for each chapter do not offer enough 
variety to cover the interest range usually 
found in such classes. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
an “Introduction to Teaching as a Voca- 
tion.” There are many who prefer to have 
teaching thought of as a profession. In- 
terestingly enough "salaries” are not in- 
cluded in the chapter entitled, “The Ap- 
peal of Teaching,” but justifiably appears 
tinder the chapter “Practical Considera- 
tions.” In spite of the brevity of the book, 
it includes much factual and statistical in- 
formation. This is true especially of chapter 
three. For a first course in education it 
would he desirable to include more interest- 
ing interpretations and place the tabular 
data in the appendix. This hook lias no 
appendix. 

The second part of the book is on “The 
American Public School System.” It con- 
siders federal, state and local aspects, with 


some attention to the various levels of in- 
struction as well as a brief historical treat- 
ment. 

It is the judgment of this reviewer that 
while the honk is well written, it does not 
cover adequately the materials and pur- 
poses for which it is designed. However, 
it certainly merits a place on any list of 
materials for the first course in education. 

Harry T. Jensen 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 



Education, America's Magic by Ray- 
mond M, Hughes and William H. 

Lancelot, 'Flic Iowa State College Press. 

183 pp. $2.50. 

The sway of empire takes its way west- 
ward and so does education. At least this 
is the conclusion of the authors of this en- 
lightening volume. To one interested in 
America’s future it is an entrancing book. 

In a balance sheet of the states the forty- 
eight are rated on these factors: the basis 
of their ability to support education; their 
present accomplishment; the degree in 
which their accomplishment is commen- 
surate with their ability; the degree of 
effort to provide education; the efficiency 
of their educational effort; and the edu- 
cational level of the adult population. The 
authors realize that others may differ from 
their judgment in using these criteria, hut 
affirm that these wholly objective measures 
are reasonably valid instruments of evalua- 
tion. School administrators will profit by 
studying the rankings of their own States, 
and legislators would serve their publics 
more effectively if they were to reflect on 
them. 

After the states are rated there is a chap- 
ter on each criterion used, showing by 
graphs and charts, the position of each state 
as measured by it. A summarizing chapter 
ranks the states with regard to their edu- 
cational performance. The older states 
must look to their laurels. The results of 
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this study show clearly that the younger 
states of the nation (in the West) have 
outdistanced the older states in spite of 
numerous physical and economic handicaps 
which the former have. By the terms of this 
study some of the states, reputed traditionally 
to rank very high in the excellence of their 
education, are placed relatively low. 

The latter portion of the book is con- 
cerned with vital educational problems of 
America. Among the topics are: interstate 
migration and its effect on the educational 
standing and economic well-being of the 
states; the Negro’s relation to education; 
the responsibility of the Federal govern- 
ment in economically handicapped states; 
the pupils we must educate; the educa- 
tion of our thinkers; the education of 
women; the kind of education we need; 
the junior college; guidance; and educa- 
tion in other nations. 

The final chapter which portrays the 
situation of education in other nations 
should he read thoughtfully, especially by 
those who expect the milennium in world 
affairs to come quickly. It is at once dis- 
heartening and challenging. The nature 
of its society, governmental control, the 
possession of wealth — all these affect the 
nation’s role in the world. But they also 
affect education and in turn are affected by 
it. This short survey reveals much relative 
to the solution of international problems. 
This is a stateman’s book. It is conceived 
largely, and presents America’s and the 
world’s situation, in small compass though 
with large significance. It is recommended 
for thoughtful (and refreshing) reading. 



Education for Ladies 1830-1860: Ideas 
on Education in Magazines for Women 
by Eleanor Wolf Thompson. King’s 
Crown Press, Morningside Haights, 
New York, 170 pp. $2.75. 

Although essentially a non-statistical sur- 
vey of the ideas on education for ladies 
found in magazines for women, as its title 
implies, it is not limited entirely to the 
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ideas on education for ladies, nor to the 
magazines for women. The magazines 
were those which ladies might have read 
as well as those published primarily for 
them. 

The author read forty magazines pub- 
lished for ladies, such as Godey’s Ltuly's 
Book 1 Moure's Western Lady’s Jiuok, and 
The Southern Rose Bud; thirty-seven gen- 
eral magazines; two American magazines 
published in French and nine in German; 
and ten educational journals. The latter 
were read in order to compare the ideas 
accepted by the educators of the day with 
those presented in the popular journals to 
the public. 

The period 1830 to i860 was one of 
marked educational developments: the rise 
of the common school; growth of the pub- 
lic high school; rise and development of 
the normal school; extension of higher 
education; and educational experimenta- 
tion. 

The hook, divided into twelve chapters, 
discusses the: 1) ideas held as to what edu- 
cation was, its pur pises, and values; 2) 
importance of education for women and its 
objectives; 3) curricula; 4) private schools 
for women; 5) development of public edu- 
cation; 6) normal schools and teacher 
training; 7) training of children; 8) edu- 
cation of the handicapped; and 9) medical 
education for women. 

The author wisely makes no effort at 
a so-called “scientific” or objective study 
of the ideas on education. To attempt to 
evaluate these ideas by a tabulation of the 
relative number of pages devoted to them 
or other criteria often used would have 
been useless and misleading. The purpose of 
the study as stated was to discover and 
to present what those ideas were. This she 
has done in a most interesting and read- 
able book. 

Willis H, Reals 

University College, 

Washington University 
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Mad or Muddled? by Porter Sargent. 

Published by the author, 1 1 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 190 pp. 

$2.00. 

Many look forward to the annual com- 
ments which Porter Sargent makes on the 
social and educational scene. They can al- 
ways be depended upon to be fearless, 
thoughtful, and analytical. He takes de- 
light in his role as gadfly to a smug teach- 
ing profession which tends to take a recum- 
bent position on vital issues. No matter how 
prominent the person or institution, he 
probes and prods not for the sake of an- 
noyance and the use of satire, blit because 
he wants to awaken his readers to the prob- 
lems Under examination. If his writings 
seem pessimistic at times, it is because he 
adopts a challenging method of “getting 
under the skins” of Ill's readers. 

This is, of course, the introduction to 
the 30th edition of A Handbook of Private 
Schools, a series which Sargent has been 
publishing, lo, these many years. This is a 
good critical survey of the educational 
thinking of the year. The author writes 
of such subjects as post-war complacency, 
the necessity for new schools, reading (or 
the lack of ability in it), the “lost freedom,” 
how finance controls our education, church 
schools, and the general restrictions on 
mind and the free flow of ideas. We are 
“muddled, not mad,” he writes, because 
we are misinformed, misedueated. He 
points his finger at those guilty for the 
situation, and particularly castigates the 
university. 

In his investigation of higher education 
his own alma mater, Harvard, does not 
come clear without blemish. He beatifies 
the “thoughtful rebels” who have made 
Harvard in the past: he deplores "yes- 
men.” The well-known Harvard Report 
comes in for its share of cuffing around. 
Despite protestations of democracy the uni- 
versities still are seen as the stronghold of 
the elite. Commencements of 1946 de- 
voted much energy to “polishing the brass,” 
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giving their coveted honorary degrees to 
the military masters. 

The year was one in which higher edu- 
cation was, on the whole, adventurous. 
Resentment has broken out in the South 
at the lack of educational progress. Veter- 
ans, packed in as “student sardines,” and 
women’s rights devotees have been leaven- 
ing forces in compelling at least some ex- 
perimentation in education. 

The battle raging ceaselessly between 
liberal and practical education continues. 
Should education be functional or aca- 
demic? Ignorance in high places combined 
with a certain nostalgia for the “good old 
days” puts brakes on progress and makes 
the educational cart creak and groan under 
its heavy load. 

In one of the closing paragraphs the 
theme of the book is summarized: 

The world is not mad. Bui die people have 
been misedueated, misled, misinformed. They are 
filled with unncicmry and unfounded fears. They 
are muddled. 

The damage lias been done by men of good 
intent but of limited vision and narrow views, 
uninformed in matters of fundamental import to 
the human rare. The people have been confused 
by those in control who, caught in the dilemmas 
and blind alleys, are endeavoring to muddle 
through. The cure is to lift the ltd, let in the light, 
do away with secret skullduggery. 

The volume is packed with quotations 
from prominent educators. The whole is 
woven together to compose a documented 
panorama of thinking and events. The 
book has real excitement and can he more 
interesting to the alert educator than the 
“latest” fictional thriller. 



Pierian Serinc;, Reflections on Educa- 
tion and the Teaching of English, by 
B. C. Diltx. Clarke, Irwin and Com- 
pany, Limited. 325 pp. $2,00. 

The author is professor of Methods in 
English and history at the University of 
Toronto, The title is recognized immedi- 
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ately as coming from Pope’s couplet. It 
was my pleasure to review Poetic Pilgrimage 
in the November, 1943, Educational 
Forum. The same general points of view 
are maintained in the two volumes. 

Professor Diltz is what Americans call 
an essentialist in education. He pays his 
respects to pragmatism and progressivism. 
Under a thundererous interrogative cap- 
tion, But Whence?- — O Heaven Whither? 
he contends that dominant educational 
philosophies are inadequate. Crash prac- 
ticality often defeats its own ends. Exact 
scholarship is no longer a requisite for the 
teacher. The pupil can be “socialized” with- 
out being civilized. Education has become 
a “maid-of-all-work and a master of none.” 
As to “Guidcrs” and guidance — who 
guided Shakespeare and Beethoven, and 
Churchill? Or, have we always had “guid- 
ance”? Or, what might Shakespeare have 
been had he been guided? 

Flaunting the slogan “Be Efficient” can- 
not save the Progressives from the conse- 
quences of muddle-headedness. A philosophy 
of education should comprehend a sound 
belief in the values of Scholarship in lan- 
guage, literature, mathematics, history, and 
science. 

Before addressing himself to the prob- 
lems of the teaching of English and the 
acquisition of an appreciation of literature, 
he presents a cogent criticism of Basic 
English, He takes no middle ground. He 
so effectively animadverts the “whimsical 
claims” of Basic English that one wonders 
if he docs not overstate the case in his sug- 
gestion that it “Threatened disaster to the 
continued natural development of the Eng- 
lish language.” The growth and develop- 
ment of a language cannot easily he 
thwarted by ingenious inventions or dis- 
coveries of linguistic experts. 

The author’s discussions of teaching stu- 
dents to write and to read are timely and 
sound. Teaching composition involves pri- 
marily teaching how to think. Something 
to say is a sine qua non. Clear expression 
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does not issue from fuzzy thinking. The 
study of grammar does not increase one’s 
fund of the gist of writing. Grammar 
verifies the results. 

Composition is, in many of its aspects, 
as teachable as mathematics. I doubt if 
poetry is. Professor Diltz in what might 
be called “lesson plans” presents very sug- 
gestive approaches to the teaching of poetry. 
His analyses tend to elicit knowledge upon 
which understanding and appreciation must 
be based. There is no royal road to the 
evolution of techniques for the inculcation 
of appreciation. If Professor Diltz performs 
in the classroom as effectively as his dis- 
cussions suggest that he might, I should 
like to be his pupil. 

He employs much the same method in 
his discussions of the teaching of the essay, 
the short story, and the novel that he uses 
in his discussions of poetry. He does a most 
excellent job with the essay. 

To teach English effectively calls into 
play all the gifts and graces of one’s per- 
sonality. It is, however, stimulating and 
even refreshing labor. One teaches much 
more than his subject by teaching his sub- 
ject well. 

W, W, Parker 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 



HISTORY 

The Buckeye Country by Harlan 
Hatcher. New Revised Edition. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 316 pp. $4.00. 

The author well describes his volume 
when he calls it “a pageant of Ohio.” It 
is frankly a book to increase appreciation 
of the state and its people in accordance 
with a national trend for Americans to re- 
discover, re-examine and re-appraise them- 
selves and their land. The volume is not 
merely history, but includes architecture, 
highways, religion, education, and romance. 
A loyal resident of Ohio, the native son of 
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early pioneers, the author exudes enthusi- 
asm about his “home” state. 

It is a “chatty” book. Here one can find 
fact as well as the fiction about Johnny 
Appleseed, prophetic eccentric who carried 
“the apple of civilization” into the wilder- 
ness. Here one reads of Blennerhassctt, 
famous dupe of the notorious Aaron Burr, 
and his river island paradise. Here are 
stories of famous Indian chieftans: Logan, 
Pontiac, Cornstalk, and Red Hawk; of 
backwoods characters: Colonel Crawford, 
Simon Kenton, and the Girt y brothers. 
Here are stories of Mormons, of Owenites 
and other socialist colonies to the number of 
more than thirty, Utopian and Commu- 
nistic groups. The Zoar Separatists, the 
Holmes and Tuscarnwrus County Amish, 
the six Shaker societies arc typical of special 
groups. Religious revivals were intense and 
noisy and, at times, had the crudity of 
other aspects of life such as the political 
contest known as the “Log Cabin and 
Hard Cider Campaign.” 

The houses, churches and other struc- 
tures portray in their styles and locations 
the countries from which the early settlers 
came. Ohio’s democracy resulted in her be- 
ing the “mother of colleges” as well as the 
“mother of presidents.” 

The arts claim Thomas Buchanan 
Reed, George Bellows, Hiram Powers, 
J. Q. A. Ward. In poetry Alice and 
Phoebe Cary, Paul Lawrence Dunbar and 
Hart Crane are representative. O. Henry, 
Zane Grey, Sherwood Anderson, Louis 
Bromfield, William Dean Howells, Am- 
brose Bierce, Iloilo Walter Brown, and 
James Thurber are well-known writers in 
prose. McGuffey’s readers are known uni- 
versally. Even many Ohioans do not know 
that Thomas Harbaugh wrote the Nick 
Carter series while a resident of the Buck- 
eye State. 

The style is fascinating and the selection 
of materials skillful. There is fullness of 
detail in the descriptions, many an odd bit 
of information, and many a telling char- 
acterization. The book is interpretative as 


well as informative. Correct in factual de- 
tail it flows like a work of fiction in the 
narration. Buckeyes will find useful in- 
formation and many a chuckle as they read. 
Without claiming the superiority which our 
most-advertised states boast, tile state goes 
calmly on its way, a barometer of social 
weather and ait illustration of calm and 
rich living, even though the latter is some- 
times disturbed by the economic and politi- 
cal theories which pass over the nation. The 
state at the “crossroads of the nation” is 
amply described in entertaining ami beauti- 
ful form. One who does not read it will 
miss much of entertainment, charm and 
solid information. 



LITERATURE 

The Noises Voice, by Mark Van Dnrcn. 

Henry Holt ami Company. 32K pp. 
$3.00. 

The Nr/Mr Voice is a commentary- -gen- 
eral and discursive rather than profound, 
but in general interesting ami provocative— 
by a teacher and poet with fine hut limited 
sensitivity to poetry, on ten long perns by 
nine authors: the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, the dent id of Virgil, Paradise Lost 
by Milton, Dc Renan Nature by Lucre- 
tius, The Divine Comedy by Dante, The 
Faerie Queen by Spenser, Troilm and Cri- 
seyde by Chaucer, Don Juan by Byron, 
and The Prelude by Wordsworth. The 
Noble Voice is that of Calliope, the muse 
of heroic pc try ; hut a device that brings 
into one volume on the assumption of any 
resemblance the Iliad and The Prelude is 
so apparently a device that Professor Van 
Doren had better have discarded it at once 
and called his hook simply Commentary on 
Ten Poems. 

The commentary is uneven. On Ho- 
mer’s two poems it Ls excellent, on Dante’s 
and Chaucer’s almost as good, on those 
by Virgil, Lucretius, and Byron fair, on 
Spenser’s por, and on Milton’s downright 
bad; and since there was no inevitable need 
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for bringing The Prelude to this company, 
one wonders at Professor Van Doren’s 
need to include it only to pelt it with stones. 
Of the poets discussed, those who win 
Professor Van Doren’s complete approval 
are Homer, Dante, and Chaucer; and 
what he says of their poems is likely to 
prove useful to the ordinary undergraduate 
or the general reader who approaches their 
reading without a guide. But any service 
he does for these poets is balanced by the 
disservice he does to any who might have 
an inclination to read the poems by Spenser, 
Milton, and Wordsworth. And this is not 
to say that he is wholly wrong in his com- 
mentary on the works of the latter poets, 
but since the hook is not written for mature 
scholars, a more objective commentator 
would have taken pains to find and point 
out the excellencies as well as the more 
obvious defects in every poem discussed. 

Yet any book that is provocative enough 
to make a reader want to turn to the poems 
discussed and to read them again — or to 
read them if lie hasn’t — is in one sense a 
good book — and that The Noble Voice 
does, Moreover, there arc individual pas- 
sages that could not be bettered and that 
make it worth the while of the mature stu- 
dent to read the volume (glance, for in- 
stance, at pages 14, 19, 205, 206), for 
after all the author is himself a poet and 
one who loves poetry, and he has fine 
things to say about poetry as well as about 
the poems he discusses. Such general state- 
ments as that on comedy at the beginning 
of Chapter VIII also have much value, 
whether every reader agrees with what is 
said or not. They provoke the reader to 
thought, and perhaps that is the author’s 
intention concerning them. 

Professor Van Doren’s own proclivity 
is for comedy. When he is discussing it his 
mind lights up, and he is ahle to be com- 
pletely enthusiastic. Aside from his discus- 
sions of comedy, he is entirely enthusiastic 
only when discussing the Iliad. It is a little 
too bad that he felt impelled to include Mil- 
ton in his discussion, for he lacks the quality 


needed to understand or at any rate to 
appreciate fully that great poetic mind. Yet 
that he had fun writing much of the book 
is apparent, and the reader very likely will 
have fun reading it, even when he wants 
to take issue with it most violently. For 
what, after all, is the use of reading a hook 
one agrees with in every particular? 

Gerald Sanders 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 



SCIENCE 

Electrons (+ and — ), Protons, Pho- 
tons, Neutrons, Mesotrons and 
Cosmic Rays, by Robert Andrews Mil- 
likan, The University of Chicago Science 
Series, The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 642 pp., $6.00. 

No physicist is more deserving of the title 
of Dean of American Physicists than Rob- 
ert Andrews Millikan whose life has 
spanned the age of modern physics and who 
has participated in many of the most mo- 
mentous discoveries of that period, The 
present revised edition of his now classic 
account of the discovery and exact measure- 
ment of the electron brings the story of 
modern sub-atomic physics down to date by 
including the more newly discovered par- 
ticles such as the positron, the neutron, the 
mesotron and the various kinds of cosmic 
rays. Added to these is a chapter on the 
release and utilization of nuclear energy. 

This volume, though officially called a 
second edition, is essentially a fourth edi- 
tion of the little book of some 200 pages 
entitled “The Electron” published in 1917, 
and the expansion of the title as well as 
the book of itself well indicates the expand- 
ing field of modern physics. Professor Mil- 
likan writes as simply and directly as can 
be done with such a subject and the few 
mathematical proofs are reserved for the 
appendix. The book is written from the his- 
torical viewpoint, much of it in the first 
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person, and it is to a considerable extent a 
record of the work of Professor Millikan 
and his students and associates with due 
reference to the work of others on the same 
problems. The general reader will find 
here no popular romancing with which to 
while away an idle hov»r, but a careful state- 
ment of how our modern atomic discoveries 
came about. The reader who remembers 
some of his college physics will profit most. 
Although in no sense a text hook for the 
specialist no student of physical science can 
fail to be interested in the review of such 
important events by one so intimately con- 
nected with them. 

In 1923 Professor Millikan (then at 
the University of Chicago) was awarded 
the Nobel Prize in physics for his accurate 
measurement of the electron and also for 
his work on the photoelectric effect. Per- 
haps it was not the numerical value of the 
charge in the.. electron which was so im- 
portant as the proof that electricity is es- 
sentially atomic in nature and that the 
electron is a definite unit, always the same 
in size, Actually the numerical value had 
to be revised later due to an error in the 
then known value to the viscosity of air. 
But Millikan had proved that electricity is 
atomic in nature and his work on the photo- 
electric effect in which he measured the 
well-known Planck’s constant “h” carried 
to a new high degree of precision the basic 
idea of the quantum theory that indeed 
all energy is atomic. 

The first third of the book is little 
changed from earlier editions and the story 
of the electron and Planck’s constant have 
sunk solidly into the historical fabric of the 
subject. But in the third edition of 1935 
it was necessary to add six chapters to cover 
the many new discoveries in atomic physics 
and the title was expanded to include posi- 
tive electrons, protons, photons and cosmic 
rays. The latter subject, cosmic, rays, had 
deeply interested Professor Millikan for 
some years and he is credited with having 
coined the name which has added to their 
popularity. From the earliest investigations 
the subject had grown to the point where 


world-wide surveys were undertaken in 
friendly competition with others who had 
been led to see the possibilities of the new 
field. Professor Millikan tells his side of 
the story in which hold hypothesis and 
meticulous scientific accuracy alternate. 
When Millikan is not making discoveries 
himself the scientists under his direction at 
the California Institute of Technology are, 
and Anderson wins the Nobel Prize for 
his discovery of the positive electron or 
positron. 

Twelve years have now passed and for 
the last edition of the hook five new chap- 
ters are needed while the title is again 
expanded to include the newly discovered 
mesotron or heavy electron. The problem 
of the fundamental particles of physics in- 
stead of becoming simple and clear is now 
complicated by the number of particles al- 
ready discovered and the new ones which 
have been predicted. Much of the hope of 
solving these problems lies in the study of 
cosmic rays to which four of the new 
chapters arc devoted. With their particles 
of a thousand billion volts or more of 
energy they far exceed what man may 
hope to soon produce with his highest volt- 
age generators. 

One of the new chapters is on the re- 
lease and utilization of nuclear energy. 
To Professor Millikan the great service 
to mankind of the atomic bomb is not so 
much to give us cheap or bountiful energy 
in the future as to force the world to decide 
definitely and permanently for peace. Fu- 
ture dependence on atomic energy instead 
of other forms to turn the wheels of in- 
dustry must end in final disappointment 
because of the scarcity of those dements 
such as uranium 235 which have a worth- 
while energy balance to he released, and 
Professor Millikan advances cogent argu- 
ments why in the case of most of the atoms* 
such a release is most improbable under 
conditions available on our earth. In the 
hot stars, however, such releases of energy 
must occur and if somewhere in space the 
energy locked up in a heavy atom could 
be converted (annihilation hypothesis) into 
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energy of a cosmic ray all but those rays 
of highest energy (thought to exist but not 
yet measured) could be accounted for. 
This bold hypothesis as to the origin of 
cosmic rays which is favored by some and 
not by others concludes the book. Millikan 
feels that he has adduced some evidence 
in its favor. 

The book includes many striking and 
valuable illustrations. In certain parts of the 
book it is necessary to keep in mind the his- 
torical point of view as when the author 
speaks (p. 363) of the cyclotron and that 
its inventor, Lawrence, and his colleagues 
“have reached ion-bombarding energies as 
high as two million volts.” That was in 
1933 and the baby cyclotron now grown to 
mammoth proportions produces particles of 
a hundred times these energies and has 
brought its inventor the Nobel Prize but 
to describe this and the many new other 
types of high voltage generators would have 
gone beyond the intended scope of the 
book. 

Such a book can only be written occa- 
sionally by a scientist who has lived through 
an exciting age, who has been not only 
an eye witness but a leading participant, 
who at the same time has a deep apprecia- 
tion of the need for a widespread under- 
standing of these things, and who has the 
skill to depict the chain of events with 
clarity and simplicity. 

Rogers D. Rusk 
Mount Holyoke College 



Essays in Science and Philosophy, Al- 
fred North Whitehead, Philosophical 
Library. 342 pp, $4.75. 

One must look behind the logical ar- 
rangements of this book by Dr, White- 
head in order to find what that may be 
which gives unity to the whole. Perhaps, 
also, no two persons would find in the book 
the same principle of unity. The present 
reviewer will therefore propose his own 
impression of what it is that binds these 


chapters together. It is the electrifying in- 
fluence exerted by an amazingly-furnished 
mind as it touches the most commonplace 
things in the course of experience, a mind 
universe-wide in its scope, equipped with 
seasoned thought in philosophy, in the phys- 
ical, social and political sciences, and in 
mathematics, a mind bold to assert rela- 
tionships which have not been clearly noted 
before and courageous to denote and ex- 
press elements in experience which our lan- 
guage has before failed to incorporate in 
its meanings. 

It is fitting, therefore, that Part One 
of the book is called, “Personal,” and in- 
cludes many autobiographical references. 
For it does seem that in this publication it 
is the man in all that is said which is most 
conspicuous. In Part Two with the title, 
“Philosophy,” we have Dr. Whitehead’s 
conception of immortality, of mathematics 
and the good, of process and reality, and 
finally, his penetrating appraisal of John 
Dewey and his response to John Dewey’s 
critical appraisal of his (Whitehead’s) own 
philosophy. Dr. Dewey’s deep appreciation 
and critique of Whitehead, it will be re- 
called, is to be found in the Schilpp volume 
(The Philosophy of Alfred North White- 
head). One should read this critique in 
order best to understand Whitehead’s 
reply. 

In Part Three again we find instances 
of this remarkable mind illuminating prob- 
lems in education, everyday problems which 
are dealt with in the teaching profession. 
Then in Part Four the author returns, 
under the title “Science,” to what was evi- 
dently his first love in the intellectual field 
— physical science and mathematics. This 
part of the book must be considered largely 
by those who are well-schooled in the most 
fundamental considerations underlying 
these fields. The amateur in these chapters 
can catch a few adumbrations of the mean- 
ings and the courses in thought which have 
issued in Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Educators will find immediate and par- 
ticular interest in certain of the chapters. 
These can be read separately and it may 
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be predicted that the readers will move 
from them eagerly into other chapters 
which will not be mentioned. There are 
the autobiographical chapters — one on The 
Education of an Englishman; a second on 
England and the Narrow Seas; and a 
third, An Appeal to Sanity. Thousands of 
English boys have experienced the same 
schools and the same geographical areas 
and the same first world war. But there 
are very few Whiteheads who, in his ac- 
count of these experiences, can make the 
simplest observations leap into world-wide 
significance. Who would have thought that 
the destinies of man in the Western world 
could be read in the terms of a small 
harbor on the English Channel, or that the 
march of civilization could be telescoped 
into the routine procedures of a boys 1 
school? And all of us today might well read 
Whitehead’s argument for compromise as 
the condition of world peace and of sanity. 
This chapter was written just before the 
outhreak of the second world war. It would 
he illuminating if Whitehead now would 
draw the fine distinction that is needed be- 
tween compromise and appeasement. Even 
at that time he was seeing Hitler with 
remarkably dear eyes. 

The two chapters in Part Two which 
educators will probably read with especial 
interest are those on John Dewey and His 
Influence, and Analysis and Meaning. The 
students of Dr. Dewey who are concerned 
with the bearing of his theory of intelli- 
gence in educational thought will find 
these chapters stimulating and fruitful. 

In Part Three are essays on education 
written by the author at different stages 
in his career. Some study in Whitehead’s 
philosophy will make one alert when he 
writes on The Study of the Past— -Its Uses 
and Its Dangers. The educational problem 
of the function of the past continues to go 
unresolved because of conflicting concep- 
tions of the place which the past has in an 
adequate intelligence. Dr, Whitehead, with 
unusual penetration, strikes at the root of 
this difficulty and advances a theory which 


educators can most profitably examine. 

In the chapters on Mathematics in Lib- 
eral Education and Science in General 
Education, again equipped with a whole 
world of scholarship, the author pleads, 
among other emphases, for a vital educa- 
tion. For him, there is no justified cleavage 
between the vocational and the cultural; 
between action and thought; between the 
particulars in human thought and action 
and the general, the most inclusively gen- 
eral, conceptions which we can form. The 
same Herculean effort to foster the ex- 
pansion of scholarship and, at the same 
time, to keep scholarship checked by the 
daily course of human experience, and to 
keep the human experience illuminated by 
the greater vision of scholarship, marks his 
chapter entitled “Harvard*. The Future.” 
The educational profession today should 
read this chapter. 

For the amateur in the philosophy of 
physical science, the first chapter of Part 
Four— The First Physical Synthesis — is 
both readable and especially appropriate to 
the interest of the educator. 

Through the chapters mentioned and 
through others as the reader is interested, 
there is in this book an opportunity to live 
with a great mind. 

R. Bruce Raw? 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 



SOCIAL STUDIES 
A Free and Responsible Press. A Gen- 
eral Report on Mass Communication: 
Radio, Motion Pictures, Maga- 
zines, and Books. Introduction by 
Robert M. Hutchins, The University of 
Chicago Press, 139 pp. $2.50. 

Freedom of the Press by William Er- 
nest Hocking. A Framework of Principle, 
The University of Chicago Press. 232 
pp. $3.00. 
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The American Radio by Llewellyn 

White. The University of Chicago Press. 

260 pp. $3.25. 

In our May issue notice was given of a 
volume, Freedom of the Movies, by Ruth 
Inglis, the first of a series which combined 
to present the views of the Commission of 
the Press under the chairmanship of Chan- 
cellor Robert M. Hutchens of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Now three other volumes 
have appeared, their titles being given at 
the head of this review. 

The first named, A Free and Respon- 
sible Press } is the general report of the 
Commission. In Chancellor Hutchens’ 
foreword the reader is informed that the 
inquiry is financed by grants of $200,000 
from Time, Inc., and $15,000 from En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Inc. The Commis- 
sion responsible for the reports is com- 
posed of members devoted to the public in- 
terest and distinguished as contributors to 
public thought. I11 this report the Commis- 
sion is concerned with agencies of mass 
communication in the education of people 
in public matters, with the responsibilities 
of the owners and managers of the press 
(which includes radio, motion pictures) “to 
their consciences and the common good,” 
and with the flow of ideas. 

The Commission is cognizant of the 
revolution which has occurred in the mat- 
ter of communications and of the dangers 
involved in such matters as scoops, sensa- 
tions, the pressure of the audience, owner 
bias, sales talk, commercials, and the need 
for quantity and quality of performance. 

A section is concerned with self-regula- 
tion of motion pictures, radio, newspapers, 
books and magazines and the need for 
professionalization of standards. Thirteen 
definite recommendations are made, 
grouped according to the source from 
which action must come, whether the gov- 
ernment, the press, or the public. 

Freedom of the Press is concerned with 
exhibiting a framework of principles which 
express the viewpoint of the Committee. 
This was written by William Ernest Hock- 


ing. In this volume freedom of the press 
is set in its larger background, with such sub- 
jects as freedom in a changing society, free- 
dom of the press as freedom for speakers, 
non-political impediments to press freedom, 
freedom of the press as affected by interests 
of community and consumer, the enduring 
goal and the variable realization, and a final 
statement of principles by the Commission. 

The notion of freedom of the press is 
traced historically through the pronounce- 
ments of Milton, John Locke, Samuel 
Johnson and John Stuart Mill and is con- 
trasted with the Soviet concept of freedom. 
The individual and social values of free 
expression and the “right” of free expres- 
sion are examined. The limits of immunity 
from state interference are set forth. Non- 
political impediments to freedom are ex- 
amined, such as social pressures, large scale 
enterprises, and restricted access to facts. 
Perhap one of the most challenging chap- 
ter is that which treats freedom of the 
press in relation to the interests of com- 
munity and consumer. The statement of 
the problem of this volume is clear, com- 
prehensive and convincing. 

The American Radio enters as one of 
the newer forms of mass information. 
“Radio broadcasting is an essential part of 
the modern press. It shares the same func- 
tions and encounters the same problems as 
the older agencies of mass communication. 
On the other hand radio exhibits significant 
differences.” Advertising is a problem in 
the support of newspapers, still more of a 
problem in the support of radio. “Com- 
mercials” create problems. “Marconi’s mar- 
vel” is traced until it eventuates in television, 
facsimile broadcasting, and other modem 
forms of communication. The section on 
“Ragtime to Riches” show program trends 
and concludes with a discussion of recent 
trends. Attempts at self-regulation are de- 
scribed and evaluated. Educational broad- 
casts are aptly described under the title, 
“The Light That Failed.” What the lis- 
teners say has been inadequately deter- 
mined, but the meager information avail- 
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able indicates that they are passive rather 
than active in the programs demanded. 
Perhaps the current problem of most in- 
sistence is the determination of the role that 
the government should play in the produc- 
tion and distribution of programs and in 
control of the agencies which originate 
them. 

As in the other books of the series the 
conclusions of this volume are definite and 
remedies are proposed for the inadequacies 
of the present situation. Cheap and inane 
entertainment, “commercials,” and indif- 
ference are striking examples of the diseased 
conditions which are found. Standards 
should be formed which reflect high prac- 
tices and which will he compulsory on 
broadcasters. The public must develop a 
more critical attitude toward its broad- 
casted pabulum. A rather full set of specific 
recommendations sets forth fully and ade- 
quately the point of view of the Commis- 
sion on these matters. 

Some of these reports have already re- 
ceived critical review from the daily press. 
No subject is of more moment for the 
future of the democratic way of living than 
that the channels be kept open for tire 
“freedom of intelligence” which Dr. John 
Dewey asserts is the only real freedom 
which man can allow. A correct appraisal 
of the function of the means of mass com- 
munication in the common interest and 
protection of the right to think and to dis- 
seminate tlie results of thinking are the 
conditions of the democratic way of life, 
in which way lies growth and progress. All 
who are concerned with the people’s edu- 
cation— editors, teachers, clergy, public offi- 
cials, writers— will be affected by, and 
should be concerned with, the conceptions 
of freedom which are proposed. 



Reuoion in Economics by John Ruther- 
ford Everett, King’s Crown Press, Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y. $2.50. 

This is a well-documented and interest- 


ing study from a professor in Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, It 
possesses all the thoroughness and painstak- 
ing care characteristic of most Columbia 
University studies. 

I had expected this when I first heard 
about the book, but was pleasantly sur- 
prised when I read it, to find that it was a 
delightful, refreshing and piquant bio- 
graphical study of three great Christian 
economists— men who have helped greatly 
to shape and direct the trend of American 
economics study. The truth is, as a student, 
I knew quite a hit about the economic 
views of these scholars but practically 
nothing about their lives or the human ex- 
periences that left its deep imprint upon 
their characters and consequently upon 
their ideas. 

The three economists whose biographies 
and theories arc analyzed in Prof. Everett’s 
little volume are John Bates Clark, Richard 
Theodore Ely and Simon Nelson Patten, 

I had studied under Dr. Patten in the 
University of Pennsylvania and considered 
him a great hut humble man. At the time, 
I knew he was an original thinker, hut I 
did not know how great lu* really was. It 
has taken the passing of the years, the fulfil- 
ment of his prophesies and the vindication 
of his ideas to reveal his greatness. As it 
was, although in daily contact with him in 
the Wharton School which hears his im- 
press to this day, I knew nothing about his 
daily or his early life. 'Phis I found out as 
a revelation from reading Everett’s book. 

Whether wc accept or reject some or all 
of the theories of these social philosophers, 
we teachers and preachers may learn much 
from their early struggles. The obstacles 
which might have deterred weaker mortals 
were the stepping stones to their success. 

In the Introduction our author says, 
under the heading “Triumphant Indus- 
trialism”: “The major conceptions of the 
social thinking we are to be concerned with 
were formulated against the conditions 
existing in America between 1870 and 
1900. It was a period of rapid growth in 
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industrial equipment and from an economic 
point of view it could he described as the 
golden age of our history. There was still a 
large area of western land awaiting free 
settlement. Taxes were unusually low and 
the Federal Government operated in terms 
of surplus rather than deficit. Invention after 
invention was being added to the home mar- 
ket. Life in the United States was becoming 
easier and the dangers of the frontier life 
were rapidly disappearing, Mitchell and 
Thorp label fifteen of the thirty years as be- 
ing marked by unqualified prosperity.” 

In spite of this glowing picture, it was 
also an age of developing social evils. It 
marked a transition from an agricultural 
economy to a manufacturing and commer- 
cial economy. 

I could hardly repress a grim smile when 
I read: “The Grant administration was 
further blemished by the so-called ‘Salary 
Grab* in which Congress doubled its 
salary and made this increase retroactive to 
cover the two previous years. Although the 
bill was repealed the following year, it does 
illustrate the degree of corruption in high 
places.” This statement of the past had a 
familiar ring of more recent date. I seemed 
to recall that only recently, Congress in- 
creased its salary 50 per cent and made its 
members eligible for a life pension after 
“serving” the nation for five years while 
teachers are trying to eke out an existence 
in an era of rapidly rising prices. Yet I 
recall that few newspapers condemned 
Congress for that. Living in the nation’s 
capital probably gives one a different per- 
spective on such things. 

There are many quotable passages in the 
book giving a bird’s eye view of an era 
that paved the way for our era, for World 
Wars I and II and apparently is greasing 
the ways for War III. 

In Everett’s excellently succinct Intro- 
duction where he sums up the trend of 
early industrial development with its new 
growth of social ills and unionism, he points 
out the position of the church: “We have 
noted the different types of secular social 


theories and their growing moral and emo- 
tional power. The churches seemed sud- 
denly to realize that a large area of man’s 
existence was being extracted from their 
control. . . . The Christian conscience was 
being pricked by the increase of misery and 
vice in the large urban centers of popula- 
tion. ... As one of the clergymen of the 
time wrote: “The religious effect of the 
social revolution was in some respects 
deeper and more far-reaching than the 
political effect. It changed the prevailing 
type of religion. Individualism had been the 
foundation of the Protestant faith, especial- 
ly of Puritanism. Now men began to think 
in terms of social Christianity. . . . The 
church became as conspicuously the agent 
for “social service” as it had been the 
“means of Grace” in the work of indi- 
vidual salvation.” (William J. 'Pucker, My 
Generation.) 

Says Everett: “The naturalization of 
American thought caused the religionists to 
be less worried about the niceties of theo- 
logical debate and to become more im- 
mediately concerned with the actual prob- 
lems of social life. , , .” Not a few of 
the academic economists followed the lead 
of Washington Gladden, George Herron 
and C. M. Sheldon (/« His Steps) in mak- 
ing “Applied Christianity” a dominant 
factor in social reform. 

Our author says that John Bates Clark 
was a product of the New England tradi- 
tion. Throughout his life and writings one 
can discern the essential elements of Puri- 
tan religion, hardheadedness and prudent 
business sense. His father and mother were 
religious. Due to poor health his father had 
to give up his dry goods store and take on 
a job as an official of the Corliss Engine 
Works. Young John became fascinated by 
the multifarious machines and equipment 
of the Corliss shop. He loved to work over 
the various mechanical devices and his 
constructive imagination conceived two 
inventions which were patented but were 
never commercialized. This indicated his 
trend. 
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Clark sees the entire history of man as 
moving in a circle, “but it is a circle whose 
center is also moving.” It is quite true that 
the “same phenomena may recur indefinite- 
ly, but at each recurrence the whole course 
of events will have advanced, and the 
existing condition will have its parallel, 
though not its precise duplicate, in some 
previous condition.” (Philosophy of 
Wealth, P. 174.) 

Out of much the same background, 
came Richard T. Ely to be the prophet of 
religious economics. Where Clark spent his 
main effort in constructing a theoretical 
system, just as when a boy he had made 
some inventions in the Corliss Engine 
Works, Ely took in a larger scope and 
embraced the entire field of science and 
religion. Although the point of view of the 
two men was much the same, their means 
of stating the problems and their solutions 
differed markedly. 

Many considered Ely more a preacher 
than an economist. He was an organizer. 
Through his work and effort the Ameri- 
can Economic Association was horn. This 
organization had a wide religious influ- 
ence. “There was probably no other man 
of the period who had as much influence 
on the economic thinking of parsons and 
the general religious community.” . . . 
“Adams, Clark, Patten, James, Seligman, 
Laughlin and many others often disagreed 
with Ely’s methods and conclusions, hut 
they were never at variance with his ethical 
emphasis.” 

All these economists were radicals. In- 
deed the injection of systematic economics 
into religion, or vice versa, was a radical 
innovation just as Henry Ford’s mass pro- 
duction methods were radical, but they 
were all too per cent American. In 


heritage, physical and mental, they were 
the finest product of America because they 
dealt with conditions of the present in a 
practical manner. They set about in the 
typical American or Yankee spirit of “do- 
ing something about it.” 

Clark, Patten and Ely knew long ago 
what some American industrialists arc just 
beginning to find out: “Even the monopo- 
list cannot he the absolute dictator of 
prices. ... If they reduce the consumer’s 
surplus too far they will suffer a reduction 
of income since there will he no buyer for 
their products, Patten was careful to point 
out that it is the consumer who makes the 
economic system function.” 

Since the key to the advance of economic 
society is found in a rising standard of liv- 
ing, Patten threw all his weight into the 
concjnest of poverty. “There arc a number 
of ways for the elimination of poverty. The 
Marxian socialists suggest one way, the 
Single Taxers another, yet all these pro- 
grams fail to recognize that “The aboli- 
tion of poverty is impossible without the 
regeneration of character, . . . There 
must be an ideal toward which men strive. 
Religion supplies that ideal.” So said Patten 
a generation ago. 

With the raucous cries of confusion and 
class strife that many persons think are 
today shaping up for another industrial de- 
pression and a possible third World War, 
the “only answer to the problems . . . is a 
rebirth of religion in social terms.” Many 
thoughtful Americans are worried. They 
are looking to religion to show the way out 
of the economic wilderness. This modest 
volume, perhaps, points the way, 

Henry Fluky 

Eastern High School 
Washington, D.C. 


A ever let the bottom of your purse or your mind be seen, —Foreign 
-proverb. 



Brief Browsings in Books 


A new printing of Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism has been issued by Harem) it, 
Brace and Company, In this volume, the 
author, Professor R. H. Tawncy, traces 
the relationship between the state and re- 
ligion, defines the positions which the re- 
ligious reformers took toward social and 
economic problems of the day in which 
they lived, and shows how capitalism has 
been encouraged by religious theory. It is 
an able exposition of social and environ- 
mental conditions as affecting religious and 
political theory. It is especially valuable as 
an historical study. The book has been in- 
fluential both here and in England among 
churchmen who have sought to apply 
Christianity to the problems of the day. It 
may be considered as contributory to the 
establishment of the various committees on 
social action established among the churches 
during the last decade. The volume has 
325 pages and its price is $ 3.75 . 

Going to School in War Devastated 
Countries is a small pamphlet of twenty 
pages, which gives a picture of school con- 
ditions prevailing during the Occupation, 
of the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
the schools in war-devastated countries, and 
as they exist in those countries today. 
Among the nations surveyed are Poland, 
China, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, the Philippines, Burma, and Nor- 
way. The booklet is issued jointly by 
UNESCO and the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction, 

The University of Denver Press has 
issued Humanistic Values for a Free So- 
ciety. It is the Proceedings of the Third 
Regional Conference of the Humanities 
held, at Estes Park in the summer of 1946. 
There are 189 pages of papers, discussions 
and summaries. It is a valuable contribu- 


tion to an important aspect of educational 
theory. 

Speech and the Teacher , written hy 
Seth A. Fessenden of Cornell College, has 
come from the press of Longsmans, Green 
and Company, Inc. It is a compact volume 
of 286 pages which is priced at $2.50. The 
author has been actively engaged in various 
Little Theatres in cities of the South and 
West. The volume is designed for prospec- 
tive teachers, not to prepare specialized 
teachers of speech but all teachers, to use 
speech effectively as they instruct their 
classes. 

The author has designed the volume to 
cover three major aspects: the speech of the 
teacher; the speech used by the teacher in 
the teaching process; and the speech used 
by the teacher for professional growth. It 
is a basic speech course prepared by one 
who has taught in public schools and served 
as a critic teacher in Laboratory schools. 

J, Wayne Wrightstone and Morris 
Meistcr are the co-editors of Looking 
Ahead in Education , a volume published by 
Ginn and Company. Its price is $1,50. 
There are 151 pages. This is a series of 
papers by more than a score of authors who 
are specialists in their fields, and who as- 
sume the prophetic role in their respective 
subjects. 

Leonard V. Koos, an author who has 
written extensively in the field of the sec- 
ondary school, has now prepared a volume, 
Integrating High School and College, 
winch is a description of the six-four-four 
plan in operation, the outgrowth of a study 
covering a score of years. The opinions of 
administrators, instructors and students 
who have worked with the plan are set 
forth. Included in the study is a historical 
chapter which gives these topics: origins, 
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status and appraisal, superiority of the four- 
year junior high school, the curriculum, 
guidance of students, democratization, stu- 
dent activities, faculties, libraries, adminis- 
tration, supervision and costs. More than 
200 pages of highly concentrated materials 
are given in this volume which costs $3.00. 
It is a thoughtful and thought-provoking 
book of interest to administrators. 

Why / am for the Church is a scries of 
talks on religion and politics by Charles P. 
Taft, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. The eleven 
addresses, from one of which the title of 
the book is taken, bring out in bold relief 
the contradictory positions of statism and 
the materialism of Marx and his followers, 
on the one hand, and the Christian love for 
God and neighbor and emphasis on per- 
sonality on the other. A devoted layman, a 
famous lawyer, and a challenging civic 
leader, Mr. Taft sets forth the religious 
principles which he believes are vital for the 
days ahead. This small volume of approxi- 
mately 100 pages is published by Farrar, 
Strauss and Company at $2,00. 

In Swords of Peace, Preston Slossnn and 
Grayson Kirk present the problems of dis- 
armament and of international policing. It 
is a well illustrated monograph of 64 pages 
in the Headline Series of the Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc. 22 East 3 8th Street, New 
York 16, New York. The price is thirty- 
five cents. This is a clear and concise state- 
ment of issues involved. 

The Affirmation of Immortality is the 
title of the 1946 Ingersoll Lecture on the 
Immortality of Man. Delivered by John 
Haynes Holmes, as one of a series now 
more than half a century old, it is an im- 
portant addition to the subject. The author 
considers the views presented as a summary 
of what he has been preaching and writing 
for a period of forty years. He says, “I am 
ready to submit it as my last testament on 
the subject of immortality.” To Dr, 
Holmes immortality is a normal and natu- 
ral part of a philosophy of life. The Mac- 
millan Company is the publisher of this 


small bound volume of 75 pages which 
sells for $1.50. 

Low Cost Peace is a monograph con- 
taining an address by Charles Luekman, 
President of the Lever Brothers Company, 
on the occasion of the installation of George 
D. Stoddard as president of the University 
of Illinois. Mr. Luekman, who heads a 
$2,000,000 business organization, last year 
was named by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce as one of America’s ten out- 
standing men of the year. The brochure is 
a fervent plea for increased expenditures to 
meet the needs of the schools in America’s 
growing society. It is ;t bold and inspiring 
address, which shows an unusual and com- 
prehensive grasp of the future problems of 
America. 

Ordway Tcad, President of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City 
has written a provocative volume in his 
Iuytudizing Educational Opportunities Be- 
yond the Secondary School which has been 
published by the Harvard University Press, 
as 'Die Inglis Lecture for 1947. In our 
country there have been many discussions 
of equalizing educational opjHutunity in the 
secondary school but few in the area of 
higher education. Dr. 'lead would alter 
college admission requirements, have dear- 
ly stated admissions policies, improve the 
curriculum on the junior college level, pro- 
vide for scholarships, ask grants-m-aui from 
the Federal government for public colleges, 
establish uniform minimum salary schedules 
for college teachers of different ranks, im- 
prove methods of college training, place the 
Office of F.ducation in the Federal govern- 
ment as a regular department with an offi- 
cer of cabinet rank fur its head, and 
strengthen the state departments of educa- 
tion. In the 53 pages comprising the lecture 
there is much of wisdom and much for 
administrators in higher educational institu- 
tions to ponder. 

Scholarship , Its Meaning and Value by 
H. W. Garrod, of the University of Ox- 
ford is the J. IL Gray Lecture given at 
Cambridge University in 1946. The work 
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of the scholars of the early Renaissance, 
Poggio, Valla, Politian, Erasmus and 
Scaliger is evaluated. A scholarly treatment 
of the values of scholarship, the small book 
of 79 pages though recognizing the short- 
comings of the Greeks in certain aspects of 
scholarship, lauds the Greek language de- 
claring that the aspirant after Greek cul- 
ture who does not study the Greek lan- 
guage will miss “Greek itself, the speech 
unparalleled, harmonies of prose and verse 
not to be rendered in any other medium, 
forms which are themselves meanings.” He 
will so miss a rich spiritual experience. The 
small volume is published by the Cambridge 
University Press at $1.00. 

Sense and Nonsense in Education , writ- 
ten by H. M. Lafferty of East Texas State 
Teachers College and published by The 
Macmillan Company, includes much keen 
analysis of the educational scene. The style 
is pungent, humorous, and direct. Many a 
pithy saying and many a quotable phrase or 
sentence are included in this rollicking vol- 
ume which places on the spit educational 
foibles and fallacies. At times cynical, the 
author strikes home with well chosen epi- 
thets and characterizations. 

To one accustomed to wading through 
ponderous tomes of burdened pedaguesc 
these delightful essays are a joy. Included 
are fundamental problems of the day such 
as progressivism versus essentialism, guid- 
ance, physical training, and I Q’s. The 
chapter titles are intriguing. Who would 
not wish to read “Lights! Camera! 
Action!”, “Eenie, Meenie, Meine, Moe,” 
“Pardon me, your Cadenza is Showing,” 
or “Beat Me, Daddy”? Much of enter- 
tainment and wisdom is packed in the 197 
pages which comprise the group. The price 
is $2.00. 

The Foreign Policy Association recently 
has issued two new pamphlets in its Head- 
line Series: Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy issued last April, and Atomic Chal- 
lenge, which came from the press in May. 
The former contains 96, the latter 64 
pages. Each sells for 35 cents and may be 


ordered from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. In Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy Blair Bolles examines the role of 
the many persons that have to do with our 
foreign policy: the President, his executive 
officers and cabinet members; Congress 
and its agencies; foreign governments and 
diplomats; and the plain people influencing 
action through public sentiment, and pres- 
sure groups. Atomic Challenge, by Wil- 
liam A. Higinbotham and Ernest K. Lind- 
ley describes the scientific and political 
aspects of the international problem created 
by knowledge of the atomic bomb. Advance 
comment approving the value of the mono- 
graph indicates its approval by such influen- 
tial personages as Albert Einstein, Ray- 
mond Swing and David E. Lilienthal, The 
booklet is illustrated with pictographs. It is 
useful as a first popular “textbook” on the 
scientific and political issues resulting from 
the use of atomic energy. 

There have been many books on Russia 
and Russian Life, despite the rather enig- 
matic state of conditions in the Soviet lands, 
/ Married a Russian consists of letters by 
an English. girl who wedded a young Soviet 
Science student at the University of Cam- 
bridge. The letters, covering the fifteen- 
year period from 1930 to 1945, were sent 
by “Eddie” to her sister in England. They 
are edited by Lucie Street. They give 
cvcry-day details about Russia and life as it 
went on in the home, in daily business life, 
and in the scientific world. At Kharkov 
“Eddie” could watch the growth of Rus- 
sian life as it progressed. By English 
standards there was much that was primi- 
tive. During World War II she lost her 
home and belongings, but with her hus- 
band and children settled in Eastern Rus- 
sia for the duration, returning again to 
Kharkov after the close of hostilities. The 
treatment in this extremely human docu- 
ment is unusual. Emerson Books, Inc., 
publish this volume which contains 331 
pages. It is priced to sell at $3.00 per 
copy. 
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An Instrument of Democracy, a textbook 
for schools. 

Richard R. Worry, Assistant Professor 
of English, Wayne University, contributes 
the article, Of Scholarship and Wisdom. 
His articles have been published in several 
magazines and his poetry has appeared in 
verse-magazines and anthologies. Last 
spring a volume of his poetry, Frozen 
Tears, was published. 

Frontiers of Educational Philosophy is, 
in slightly modified form, the address 
which was given by its author, John S. 
Brubaker, before the Teachers of Philoso- 
phy of Education, an organization of 
which he was president. I)r. Brubaker is 
professor of the History and Philosophy of 
Education of Yale University. He is the 
author of several volumes in the areas of 
character education, philosophy of educa- 
tion and history of education. His latest 
volume came from the press only a few 
months ago. 

Theodore Brameld, Professor of Philos- 
ophy of Education at New York Univer- 
sity, presents an article, the substance of 
which was included in an address before the 
New Educational Fellowship in Australia 
last year. His subject is Intercultural De- 
mocracy — Education's New Frontier . He is 
a frequent contributor to magazines. 

Educational Reform in France is by A. 
M, de Saint Blanquat, Directice du Lycee 
Balzac a Tours, France, During the sum- 
mer of 1946 Madame de Saint Blanquat 
was sent to the United States by the Cul- 
tural Relations of the French State De- 
partment and Board of Education. As 
directrice of one of the most famous of the 
lycees of France her description of the 
changes which are occurring in post-war 
education in France is of particular im- 
portance and interest just now. 

England's Emergency Colleges far 
Training Teachers are described by S. H. 
Wood. Dr. Wood retired last summer 
after forty years of service in the national 


Ministry of Education of England, where 
for many years he 1 ms been Principal As- 
sistant Secretary in Charge of the Training 
of Teachers. He was secretary of the com- 
mittee which wrote the McNairy Report. 
Last spring he was a speaker at the Bi- 
centennial Educational Conference at 
Princeton University. He has described his 
country's program for preparing emergency 
teachers as “the most exciting— -the most 
dangerous venture" with which he was 
ever connected. 

As the last of a series of reports pre- 
pared by a committee «*n the teaching of 
English in California, we present the ar- 
ticle, The Training nf Teachers of Eng- 
lish f^r the Secondary Schnr.lt in California. 
Chairman of the wiiwoimittttce responsible 
for this report and author of the article is 
Professor Alfred II. Orommon of Stanford 
University, California. Several previous re- 
ports of the general committee have been 
published in Tup, J ruv hmn.u. Forum. 

Preparing the Physical Education 
Teacher treats an important topic of un- 
usual urgency at the present time. Robert 
Ray Martin, the author, is professor of 
Sociology and Head of the Department of 
Sociology at Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He has written a number of 
magazine articles for various educational 
and sociological publications. 

Poems are Sonnet to Shelley by Edith 
Walkcrdine Brandt, English-horn, hut for 
long a resident of America, anti member 
of the Poetry Society of Great Britain; 
When it Desire? by Harry Trumbull Sut- 
ton, retirnl minister and teacher of Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking at Bethany Col- 
lege, Bethany, West Virginia; IV hat u 
Lost of Ecstasy by Oma Carlyle Anderson 
of St. Louis, Missouri; and Evening 
Thrush by Dorothy Lee Richardson, Vent- 
nor, New Jersey. 
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Foreword 

T HIS directory of the local and national officers of 
Kappa Delta Pi has been prepared in the hope that 
it will he useful to our members. Tt is the Society’s only 
publication of officers of institutional and alumni chapters, 
ft is these officers who arc responsible for the excellence 
of the work of the local groups and who maintain the 
standards of the Society. If the directory is kept for ref- 
erence it is believed it will he found useful. 

So far as possible the roster of officers is complete. If 
a complete list of those now serving lias not been received 
recently in the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. If all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had to go to the printers, those elected are 
included, in some instances only the president and coun- 
selor, are given, or the counselor only. 

If changes occur in the personnel of the chapter officers 
during the year it will he of great assistance if the names 
and addresses of the newly-elected officers are furnished 
to the General Office promptly. 
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Teachers College, Columbia Cniversity, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
of Education Associations, Washington, D.C. 
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Pay mui Smith, Acting Dean, School of Education, 
Cniversity of Maine, Orono, Maine 
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William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
of Education, Teachers College, Colombia 
Cniversity, New York, New York 

Kuatth at Detroit, Mhhu.an 
FEBRUARY la, !<)}! 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 

Eusnit at Washington, D.C. 

FttlRVARY a;, 1 9 -, a 

Truman Lee Kelley, Professor of Education, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard Cni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Ft hrpary 7, inn 

James R. Angel I, President Emeritus, Yale Cni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut; Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company 

Elected at Ct.KVKi.ANt), Onto 

FEBRUARY 17, 1934 

Henry W. Holmes, Professor of Education and 
Chairman of the University Committee on 
Educational Relations, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 



Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 25, 1936 

Boyd H. Bode, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Walter Damroscli, Musical Counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company, New York, New York 
Frank N. Freeman, Dean of School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California 

Elected at New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 2 3 , 1937 

Charles A. Beard, Historian, New Milford, Con- 
necticut 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 28, 1938 

Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 

Elected at Cleveland, Ohio 
February 28, 1939 

Thomas H. Brings, Professor Emeritus of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

I. L, Kantlel, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York, and Editor of School mid 
Society 

Elected at St. Louis, Missouri 
February 27, 1940 

Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library of Congress 
Annex, Washington, D.C, 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus of 
Education and Director, Division of Field 
Studies, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Atlantic City, New Jersey 
February 25, 1941 

Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent of Schools 
(Retired), Baltimore, Maryland 

Elected at San Francisco, Caueornia 
February 24, 1942 

James B. Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
George F, Zook, President of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, Washington, D.C, 

Elected at Athens, Ohio 
April 10, 1943 

Stephen P. Duggan, Director Emeritus of the In- 
stitute of International Education, New York, 
New York 


Frank P. Graham, President of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Elected at New York, New York 
February 22, 1944 

Florence E. Allen, Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth District 
(Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, ami Tennessee), 
Cleveland, Ohio 

George S. Counts, Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the Division of Foundations of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

George D, Stoddard, President of the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

John W. Withers, Dean Emeritus of the School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York, New York 

Elected at Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 17, 1945 

L. Hyde Bailey, Professor Emeritus of Horti- 
eulture of Cornell University, Director of 
Bailey Hortorium, Ithaca, New York 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus of Purdue 
University 

R. S. Kvemlcn, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman of 
the Committee on Teacher Education of the 
American Council cm Education, New York, 
New York 

Carl E. Seashore, Dean Emeritus of the Graduate 
School of the University of Imva, The Gradu- 
ate College, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Elected at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
March it, 1 94 A 

Frank E. Baker, President Emeritus, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edmund E. Day, President, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York and Trustee of Tuskcgee In- 
stitute 

Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor, The University 
of Chicago, Member of the Board of Director* 
of Encyclopedia Britannira, Inc., University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 

Elected at A tlantic City, New Jersey 
March 3, 1947 

Arthur 11. Compton, Chancellor, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Ernest Horn, Director, University Elementary 
School and Professor of Education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Grace Abbott, formerly Professor of l’ublie Wel- 
fare Atloi'mislraliim, I 'niversiiy of Chicago. 
Elected February 15, jyjfij deceased Julie 19, 
W 3 9 . 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus of 
Education, University of London, England. 
Elected February 15, 192/1; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addatns, formerly of Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois, Elected February 2 j, I V 1 - i deceased 

_ May at, 1934. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
of the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia, Elected February a?, 1926: deceased 
April it), tyjt. 

William C. Bagiev, formerly Editor, .V, hool <w.l 
Soi irty, and Professor Emeritus of Education, 
'l eathers College, Columbia University, New 
Volk, New York. Elected February 2.X, 192X1 
deceased July 1, 194(1. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director of Kerry 
.Schools, bit. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 
*5, 1941 j deceased February 47, 1942. 

George W. Carver, Founder of the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February ay, 
194*1 deceased January 4, 1943. 

J. McKern Cattell, formerly Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, .Venn, e ami 
other publications. Elected February at, 1932; 
deceased January *o, 1940. 

Lotus 1 ). Coffman, formerly President of the 
University of Minnesota. Elected February iX, 

1 yak j deceased September 22, 1 9 |X. 

Kllwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean of 
School of Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, tyajj deceased Septemlwr 14, 
iy+1. _ 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary as 5-2/5, 1926: deceased February 5, 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, AYw York 
Twins. Elected February an, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry I bums, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard I’niversitv, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
2 v , 194/1; deceased December 14, 1911. 


HE LAUREATE CHAPTER 

Pam Smith Hill, formerly Pud- -or of Educa- 
tion, Teacher* College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. FF , ’• .1 February 2X, 
193X4 deceased May 25, !i)4/*. 

11 . II. Home, formerly Professor of Education, 
New York Univeisity, New York, New York. 
Kbitid April 10, 19434 de* cased August tfi, 
194/.. 

\V. A. Jessup, formerly President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for tlx- Advaiirrnten! of Teaching 
ami the Carnegie Corporation, New York, New 
York. Elected April to, 19433 diseased July 4, 
t.444. 

George Johnson, foimerly Head of the Depart- 
ment of F.dm.ition, Catholic University of 
Ameti, a, Washington, D.C. Kin led February 
14, 1942, ile, eased June 4, 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Prnfe»wir of 
Education, University of Chit ago, Chicago. 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 192?; deceased 
July >s, 1 94*'- 

Frederick P. Keppel, jorincrly Educational Ad- 
viser and President of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, New York, New York. 
Elected February 24, 1 4 4 2 ; dei eased Septem- 
ber X, 194 ?. 

William A. NVibon, formerly President of Smith 
College, Northampton, M.o -.o l»t: •••»»•.. Eba ted 
February 24, 1941; d crav'd Felttu.iry it, 

> 'll''- 

William Lynn Phelps, formerly Professor of Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Cornice- 
< it tit. Elected Fcbtu.try ix, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust it, 1943. 

James Karl Ktivwll, formerly Professor of Educa- 
tion ami Dean, Teacher* College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 24-2/i, 1142/11 Uncased Novemlter 3, 
I'M?. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New Yoik, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 193/1; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzxallo, formerly President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for tie- Advancement of 
Teaching. Elected March 3, 19271 deceased 
.September 24, 19??. 

Marv K. Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, 1911; deceased Septem- 
ber 4. 194 7. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(March 8 , 1911) 

President: Viola H. Dueringer, 1009 South Lo- 
cust Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Vice-president: Katherine Colyer, 112 West Hill 
Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Recording Secretary: Dorris Mellon, 601 West 
John Street, Champaign, Illinois 
Corresponding Secretary: Clara Shinkcr, 410 
North Garfield, Champaign, Illinois 
Treasurer: Mary V. McDougle, 806 Iowa Street, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Miles C, Hartley, 1203 West 
Illinois Street, Urbana, Illinois 
Counselor: Liesette J. Mcllarry, 713 West Ver- 
mont Street, Urbana, Illinois 

Beta 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
(March 30, 1912) 

Counselor: Marie Anna Mehl, 1229 Eleventh 
Street, Boulder, Colorado 

Gamma 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
(April 23, 292.5) 

President: William A, Lutkcr, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Vice-president: Miss Mildred Jane Carnall, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. L. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Historian-Reporter: Chas. L. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Counselor: B. A. Cartwright, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma 

Delta 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
(May 30, 1916) 

Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932 

Epsilon 

Drake University, Dcs Moines 1 s , Iowa 
(February 23, 1917) 

President: John H, Kilgore, 10 i6 l /i Twenty- 
fourth Street, Dcs Moines 1 1, Iowa 
Vice-president: Phyllis Ann Williams, 2517 
Fortieth Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Miriam Wolfe, 1080 Twenty-second 
Street, Dcs Moines, Iowa 
Treasurer: Emma J. Scott, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Historian-Reporter: Doris Wood, 1441 Fifty-sixth 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
Counselor: John II. Hutchinson, 3719 Crocker 
Street, Dcs Moines, Iowa 


Zcta 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
(June 23, 2927) 

President: Lotta Veazey, 2805 Stratford Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Vice-president: Leah Carr, 228 Forest Avenue, 
Wyoming 2 5, Ohio 

Cotrcs ponding Secretary: Olga Violet Stuewald, 
8333 Woodbine Avenue, Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Recording Secretary: Lois Thomas, 2472 East- 
ern Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Treasurer: Evelyn Von Bchrcn, 7505 Fairpark 
Avenue, Cincinnati tfi, Ohio 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Joseph Beckman, 2450 
Highland Avenue, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
Counselor: Margaret McKim, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Eta 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
(June 22, 2919) 

President: Sylvannus N. Monks, Jr., 74 Bristol 
Street, Canandaigua, New York 
Vice-president: Carol Eubanks, 2419 Belle Plain, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Secretary: Merry Rose Kellar, 237 South Grant 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana 
Treasurer: Mary Jane Plymc, Stoekwell, Indiana 
Historian-Reporter: Jim llinga, ijii Spring 
Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Counselor: R. R. Ryder, Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

Theta 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

Colorado 
(Tune 13, 1920) 

Counselor: K. F. Perry, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Iota 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emport'a, Kansas 
(March ij, 2920) 

Counselor: Dale Zeller, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 

Kappa 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York 27, New York 
(August 7, 1920) 

President: William Coffman, 40 West (104th 
Street, Shanks Village, O-ang.-h'.irg. New York 
Vice-president: Verna i):r.-is. nan, Whitrcr Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 2230 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New York 
Secretary: John McGill, Bancroft Hall, Teach- 
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m College, Columbia University, 509 West 
t si 1st Street, New York 27, New York 
Treasurer: Mrs. Sophia Ahmed, Whittier Hall, 
Teacher* College, Columbia University, 1150 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Walter Allen, .Apartment 
301, 312 West 12211(1 Street, New Yu! k 1 ”, 
New York 

Counselor: Florence Stratemeycr, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 

Lambda 

Oklahoma A. ami M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 
(April iti, iv* 1 1 

President ; Mildred Pruett, to? Admiral Road, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Lawrence Penny, C> Thatcher 
Hall, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Lora Nell Hass, Murray Hall, .(40, 
Oklahoma A. & M., Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Clarence M. Pruitt, College Station, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Esther Patterson, 314 Hus- 
band Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Counselor: M. R. Chaumey, School of Education, 
Oklahoma A, & M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 

Mu 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 

(March 4, 1922) 

President: Marian Dean, 205 North Fell Ace- 
mu', Normal, Illinois 

Vice-president: Connie Thtimassen, 212 Lelaml 
Street, Bloomington, Illinois 
Secretary: Esther Ileinigcr, 505 Sudd m It Road, 
Normal, Illinois 

Treasurer: Rita Kraus, 603 Normal .Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois 

Counselor: H, H, Schroeiler, 1004 Broadway, 
Normal, Illinois 

Nu 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
(April so, 1921) 

President: Paul Dieted, Veterans’ Village, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 
Vice-president: Nancy Finley, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Second Vice-president : Nancy Sever, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Velura Pit/.enlmrgcr, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 
Corresponding Secretary: Marian Maddux, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio 
Treasurer: Lillian Montgomery, Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio 


Historian-Reporter: Caro! Ostermatt, Miami Uni- 
versitv, Oxford, Ohio 

Counselor: II. C. Christoftcrson, 210 South Pop- 
lar Street, Oxford, Ohio 
dst'tciatc Counselor: Annabel Cathrart, Church 
and Fa! lawn ml.i, Oxford, Ohio 
Honorary Counselor : H. C. Minnidi, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio 

Xi 

1 ‘niver-diy of Alabama, University, Alabama 
(May t<i, 1922 t 

President: Joyce J.ukwm, University of Alabama, 

I 'mversity, Alabama 

Vice-president: Rolterf Couch, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama 
Secretary: Joyce Baxter, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mrs. Pauline Foster, P, 0 . Box 2242, 
University, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Wisdom, University of 
Alabama, University', Alabama 
Counselor: Ralph W. Cowart, Drawer K, Uni- 
versity, Al.di.ima 

Omicron 

Northern State ’Feathers College, Alterdeen, 
South Dakota 
(June y, 11922) 

President: Kathryn Compton, Northern State 

Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
V it e-p resident: Bernard Mantel, t j Ninth Avenue 
S.E., Aberdeen, Smith Dakota 
Secretary: Esther Rohetfmn, Northern State 

Teacher* College, Alterdeen, South Dakota 
Treasurer: Vernon Grrhartter, Northern State 

Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Counselor: M. K. Nugent, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Alterdeen, South Dakota 

Pi 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypstlanti, 
Michigan 
(June 20, 1921 1 

Counselor: Carl Krikson, tot Wallace Boule- 

vard, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Rho 

Central Missouri State College, Warrcnslturg, 
Missouri 

(October 28, iijir. > 

President: Lawrence Daniel, 112 'Fylet' Avenue, 
VVarrenshurg, M iwnuri 

Vi. e-president: Jerry Kuhn, 412 South College 
Avenue, Warrcnslturg, Missouri 
Secretary: Ruth Manford, 507 Grover Street, 
Warrcnsburg, Missouri 

Treasurer: Eva Nell Raines, 220 Broad Street, 
Warrenshurg, Missouri 



Counselor: Pauline A. Humphreys, 137 Grover 
Street, Warrensburg, Missouri 

Sigma 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
(January 11, 1931) 

Charter withdrawn February afi, 1 9 5 fi 

Tau 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
(February 24, 1923) 

President: Vaughnie Guffey, fio8 South High 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Vice-president : Lillburn Via, Vets Housing Unit, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Secretary: Eldon Banks, Vets Housing Unit, 
Kirksville, Missouri 

Treasurer: Jolene Underhill, 5 1 4. South Frank- 
lin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Jolene Underhill, 514 South 
Franklin Street, Kirksville, Missouri 
Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 2 1 1 East Patterson 
Avenue, Kirksville, Missouri 

Upsilcm 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
(June 23, 1923) 

President: Lillian Maguire, P. K. Yonge Build- 
ing, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Vice-president: Eugene Kitching, High School 
Teacher, P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
Gainesville, Florida 

Secretary: James T. Campbell, P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Treasurer: Hugh Maxwell, I’. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Maude Watkins, P. K, 
Yonge Laboratory School, Gainesville, Florida 
Counselor: A. R. Mead, P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, Gainesville, Florida 

Phi 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
(June 7, 1923) 

President: Grace Greenawalt, East High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
First Vice-president: Virginia Foulk, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Second Vice-president: Mary Day, 710 Jefferson 
Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia 
Secretary: Velma Holley, 3507 Third Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Carolyn Dwight, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Recorder-Historian: Clara Hall, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington, West Virginia 
Counselor: Roy C. Woods, Marshall College, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


Chi 

Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
(June i +, 1923) 

Counselor: John J. Dynes, Western State: College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 

Psi 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Lnva 
(August 7, 1923) 

President: Arlene Schlegel, Lawther Hall, ISTC, 
Cellar Falls, Iowa 

Vice-president: Leonard Anderson, 2204 Fremont 
Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Secretary: Clarice Krbe, Bartlett Hall, ISTC, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Treasurer: Darlys Diekmann, Bartlett flail, ISTC, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Historian-Reporter: Clarice Erbe, Bartlett Hall, 
ISTC, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Counselor: John W. Charles, 2223 Clay Street, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Omega 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 7, 1923') 

President: Pauline Kruse, MrVey Cottage, Athens, 
Ohio 

Vice-president : William F, Ymingman, Apart- 
ment 12A, University Apartments, East State 
Street, Athens, Ohio 

Recording Secretary: Berlin; 1 I.altordc, 3 West 
Mulberry Street, Athens, Ohio 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Stiles, 3 West 
Mulberry Street, Athens, Ohio 

Treasurer: Irma K. Voigt, 33 Park Place, Ath- 
ens, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Ronald E. Calendiue, t 
Pearl Street, Athens, Ohio 

Counselor: Ann K. Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio 

Alpha Alpha 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
(November to, 1923) 

President: Gerald Hall, 36 Griswold Street, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Grttsjcan, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Secretary: Barbara Lyons, Monnett Hall, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Treasurer: William Brown, 452 North Sandusky 
Street, Delaware, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Marian Doll, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Oltio 

Social chairman: Barbara Kuhlman, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Counselor: Martha Dallmann, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio 
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Alpha Beta 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1914) 

President: Morris C. Underwood, do 7 Dickson 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Vice-president, Mary Frank Nicholson, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma House, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Secretary: Anna Ruth Brummett, Work Hall, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Treasurer : John G, Nardin, 406 East Maple 
Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Counselor: Helen Graham, 5 id Stoncn Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Alpha Gamma 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
(May 19, 1924) 

President: Madie Lee Walker, 475 West Second 
Street, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-president: Mrs. Robert Greathouse, Asbury 
College, Wilmore, Kentucky 
Secretary: Z. S. Dickerson, College of Commerce, 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Treasurer: W. S. Taylor, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Counselor: Margaret Bell Humphreys, College of 
Commerce, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Alpha Delta 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
(January 12, 1925) 

President: Ernest W. Cason, Florida State Uni- 
versity School of Education, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida 

Vice-president: Betty Long, Florida Slate Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 
Secretary, Gloria Hughes, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida 
Treasurer: Edna Parker, School of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Historian-Reporter: Yolanda Arias, Florida Slate 
University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Counselor: M. R. Hinson, School of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 

Alpha Epsilon 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
(February 27, 1925) 

President: Donald Marshall, 341 South Johnson 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Vice-president; Catherine Banner, Grate Hall, 
Macomb, Illinois 

Secretary: Loan Bovvn, 303 West Adams Street, 
Macomb, Illinois 

Treasurer; Homer Sims, 520 North Lafayette 
Street, Macomb, Illinois 

Historian-Reporter: Joan A. Bogren, 303 West 
Adams Street, Macomb, Illinois 
Counselor; J. L. Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois 


Alpha Zeta 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
(March 14, 1925) 

President: Harold M. Bal/.er, College Housing 
Unit Xu. 59, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Vice-president: Martha Jane Anderson, 422 West 
Jefferson, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Secretary: Belle Prnvorse, 1923 South Elm, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 

'Treasurer; Ode II. t Nation, 21s West Madison, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Marquardt, got 
West Purest, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Counselor: Eulalia Rrwebmy, ttSio South Olive, 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Alpha Eta 

Southeast Missouri Stale College, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri 
(April 17, S9 i 5 ) 

President: L. II. Strunk, 512 North Boulevard, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Vice-president: Adelle Rose I Hers, I.eoiiog Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Secretary: Mrs. Mary Jo Ludwig, 1405 Dunklin 
Avenue, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Treasurer-Recorder: Esther L. Kurbans, jjo 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Historian-Reporter: Loida Mark Farrow, 1829 
Bloomfield Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Counselor: S. A. Kruse, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 

Alpha Theta 

The University of Akron, Akr«n 4, Ohio 
(April 24, tyaj) 

President: Roltert E, Weaver, 1 32 Twenty-eighth 
Street, Barberton, Ohio 

Vice-president: Marjorie Goldsbcrry, 653 Winona 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio 

Secretary: Helen Eckert, 1854 Tenth Street, 
Akron, Ohio 

Treasurer: Mary Daguc, 948 Peerless Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Opp, 1 405 Grant 
Street, Akron, Ohio 

Counselor: Howard R. Evans, 679 Ardleigh 
Drive, Akron, Ohio 

Alpha Iota 

North Texas State Teachers College, Demon, 
Texas 

(January 23, 192(1) 

President: Dorothy Jeanne Smith, Box 5(102, T. 

C. Station, Demon, Texas 
Vice-president: Jean Kinay, Box 5585, T. C. Sta- 
tion, Denton, Texas 

Recording Secretary: Wrenna Fort son, Box jfin, 
T. C. Station, Denton, Texas 
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Corresponding Secretary : Ouita Taylor, 315 Nor- 
mal Avenue, Denton, Texas 
Treasurer: Mrs. Betty Bender, 309 Fry Street, 
Denton, Texas 

Counselor: Lewis W. Newton, Box 5212, T, C. 
Station, Denton, Texas 

Alpha Kappa 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

(February 12, 192s) 

President: Joanne Shepard, 1509 South Tenth 
Street, Terre Ilaute, Indiana 
Vice-president: William Anthis, Parsons Hall, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Secretary: Vivian Lovett, Residence Hall, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Treasurer: Fred E. Brcngle, R.R. 1, West Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter : Jayne Beldon, Residence 
Hall, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Counselor: John Shannon, 451 North Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Alpha Lambda 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
(May 22, 1926) 

President: Laura E. Fisher, 28 1 (5 Vine Street, 
Denver 5, Colorado 

Vice-president: Mrs. Virginia Hardin Stearns, 
1615 Madison Street, Denver ( 5 , Colorado 
Recording Secretary: Patricia Carson, 1690 Que- 
bec Street, Denver 7, Colorado 
Corresponding Secretary: Doris Homey, 260 
Grant Street, Denver 4, Colorado 
Treasurer: Mrs. Elizabeth Leslie, 1355 Lafayette 
Street, Denver 5, Colorado 
Historian: Verona Fliehman, 2065 South York 
Street, Denver to, Colorado 
Counselor: W. D. Asfahl, 965 South University 
Boulevard, Denver 9, Colorado 

Alpha Mu 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
(May 25, 1926) 

President: Jessie Mac Hulstcd, 719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

First Vice-president: John 0 . Goodman, 5 1 1 
South Sixth Street, Laramie, Wyoming 
Second Vice-president: Beatrice Iverson, 320 
South ( 5 th Street, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary: Frances Ready, 203 South Ninth Street, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Treasurer: Agnes Gunderson, 719 Grand Ave- 
nue, Laramie, Wyoming 

Historian-Reporter: Rosemarie Monnett, 809 
Grand Avenue, Laramie, Wyoming 
Counselor: Clarice Whittenburg, 203 South Ninth 
Street, Laramie, Wyoming 


Alpha Nu 

Chico State College, Chico, California 
(May 28, 1926) 

President: Jean Stewart, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Vice-president: Calvin White, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California 

Recording Secretary: Rosalie Garaicotehea, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 
Corresponding Secretary: Jean Shepard, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 
Treasurer: Mary Nelson, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Counselor: Philip M. Hoff, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

Alpha Xi 

College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
(April 22, 1927) 

President: Lucy Jones, Chi Omega House, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Vice-president: William Council, General De- 
livery, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Secretary: Katherine Rhodes, Box 984, Williams- 
burg, Virginia 

Treasurer: Lois Rilee, General Delivery, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Vivian Deford, General De- 
livery, Williamsburg, Virginia 
Counselor: Kenneth Clecton, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Alpha Oinicrcm 

Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
(May 12, 1927) 

Charter withdrawn 

Alpha Pi 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
(May 14, 1927) 

President: Dell C. Kjcr, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee 

Secretary: Mrs. Willodcne Stewart, Peabody 
College, Nashville 4, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Marie Ilaigwood, Peabody College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Counselor: Bess McCann, Peabody College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 

Alpha Rho 

Santa Barbara College, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, California 
(May 20, 1927) 

President: Walter Erickson, 6 1 3 West Dela 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, California 
First Vice-president: Dorothy Eichclberger, 
Prospect Street, Santa Barbara, California 
Second Vice-president: Alice Chard, 1129 San 
Pascual, Santa Barbara, California 
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Corresponding Secretary: Laura Gnctke, 1230 
Santa Barbara Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 

Historian-Reporter; Barbara Reid, 5 30^2 “A,” 
West Anajiamu Street, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia 

Social Secretary: Virginia Sipe, 51; North Mil- 
pas, Santa Barbara, California 
Treasurer: Mary Lou Gustafson, 1 334 A.P.S., 
Santa Barbara, California 
Counselor: William Hayes, 614, Sierra Street, 
Santa Barbara, California 

Alpha Sigma 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
(May it, 1927) 

President: Neda S. Barbie, +228 Alabama Street, 
San Diego 3, California 
Vice-president: Herbert L. Minshall, 4409 New 
Hampshire Street, San Diego 3, California 
Secretary; Louise E. Krciss, 407 6 Centre Street, 
San Diego 3, California 

Treasurer: Juanita L. Lowry, 152 North Massa- 
chusetts Street, Lemon Grove, California 
Historian-Reporter: Noma L. Hndgkiss, 4955 
Marlborough Drive, San Diego 4, California 
Counselor: Katherine E. Corbett, 3841; Falcon, 
San Diego 3, California 

Alpha Tau 

Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
(May 27, 1927) 

Counselor: A. M. Proctor, Duke, University, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Alpha Upsilon 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
(July 21, 1927) 

President: Helen Griffith, 306 North High Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Vice-president: Martha Rector, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Secretary: Alma Kraus, 109 Kcnmorc Street, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Dorothea Mae Watson, 320 Coburn 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Counselor: Rebecca L, Pollock, 300 Glendon 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia 

Alpha Phi 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
(January 17, 1928) 

President: Fred A. Sloan, Jr,, Faculty Apartment 
tj-A, Hare Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 
Vice-president: Lucy Wheeler, Alumni Hall, Col- 
lege Street, Auburn, Alabama 
Secretary: Marian Boyd Gray, Dormitory II, 
A. P. L, Auburn, Alabama 
Treasurer : Thomas Gandy, Box 11, Route 2, 
Opelika, Alabama 


Counselor: Joseph Lew, 133 Thomas Street 
Auburn, Alabama 

Alpha Chi 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
(January 30, 19281 

President: Rose Marie Pare, Bov 335, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Vice-president: Gladys Farmer, Box 513, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Recording Secretary-— Margaret Thacker, Box 
447, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
_ ginia 

Corresponding Secretary: Audrey Hinton, Box 
452, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Treasurer: Rose Marie Mitchell, Box 63, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Historian: Jane Staples, 550 South Main Street, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Reporter: Ruth Thompson, Box 434, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Counselor: Alfred K. Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Alpha Psi 

llcidelltcrg College, Tiffin 4, Ohio 
(February 11, 1 92 X ) 

President: Fred Schuld, 59 Hunter Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Vice-president: Jane Brown, Williard Hall, 
Tiffin, Ohio 

Secretary: Richard Du Hois, Apartment V, 124 
Hedges Street, Tiffin, Ohio 
Treasurer: Adete Shuub, Williard Hall, Tiffin, 
Ohio 

Historian-Re porter; Mattie Mae Klingman, 
France Hall, Tiffin, Ohio 
Counselor: K. I. F, Williams, 277 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin 4, Ohio 

Alpha Omega 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
(February 1 5, 1928) 

President: Patricia Adams, Alpha X'i Delta, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 

Vice-president: Frances Gilbert, Alpha Gamma 
Delta, Corvallis, Oregon 

Secretary: Marion L ocher, Heather Rae House, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Treasurer: Martha Lee, 2823 Arnold Way, Cnr- 
valljit, Oregon 

Historian-Reporter: Judy M. Ramsey, Chi Omega, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Counselor: Riley J. Clinton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 

Beta Alpha 

San Jose State College, San Jo«, California 
(February 21, 1928) 

President: Helen Zuckswerth, 593 South Sixth 
Street, San Jose, California 
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Vice-president : Jack Ward, +oj South Tenth 
Street, San Jose, California 
Secretary: Patricia Barton, 1625 Dak Avenue, 
San Jose, California 

Treasurer: Harry T. Jensen, Department of Edu- 
cation, San Jose State College, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia 

Historian-Reporter: Rae Zimmer, 304 South 
Seventh Street, San Jose, California 
Counselor: Roy D. Willey, Department of Educa- 
tion, San Jose State College, Sail Jose, Cali- 
fornia 

Beta Beta 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, 

New Hampshire 
(February 23, 1928) 

President: Edward W. Crawford, 340 North 
State Street, Concord, New Hampshire 
Vice-president: Roland F. Gray, t2 Granite St., 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Secretary: Florence McCarthy, 22 High Street, 
Andover, Massach usetts 

Treasurer: Doris Tyrrell, 41 Mill Road, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire 

Auditor: Regina Thornton, <14 Riddle Street, 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Counselor: A. Monroe Stowe, 35 Mill Road, 
Durham, New Hampshire 

Beta Gamma 

State Teacher* College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1928) 

President: Grant Dunham, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Steve Ferko, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Zne Ross, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Marilyn Eckartl, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter : Richard Miller, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Pearl R. Reed, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

Beta Delta 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
(May 14, 19 18 ) 

President: 15 . M. Haggard, 1312 North Sixth, 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Vice-president : Mrs. Evelyn M. Wood, 609 West 
Pine, Durant, Oklahoma 
Secretary : Mrs. Betty Moran Ward, 1 1 1 6 North 
First, Durant, Oklahoma 
Treasurer: Bertha Byrns, 4. 1 6 West Mulberry, 
Durant, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hazel Morgan, 1122 
North Third, Durant, Oklahoma 
Counselor: M. K. Fort, 1306 North Sixth, 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Beta Epsilon 

State Teachers College, Farmvilk, Virginia 
(May 21, 1928) 

President: Charlotte Grizzard, Box 167, State 
Teachers College, Farmvilk, Virginia 
Vice-president: Ella Stone Smith, State Teachers 
College, Farmvilk, Virginia 
Secretary: Betty Bondurant, 504 First Avenue, 
Farmvilk, Virginia 

Treasurer: Marian Hahn, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmvilk, Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Ilarriette Sutherland, State 
Teachers College, Farmvilk, Virginia 
Counselor: Pauline Camper, Box 131, State 
Teachers College, Farmvilk, Virginia 

Beta Zeta 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
(June t, 1928) 

President: Peggy Lou Pence, Forney Hall, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Vice-president: Robert Arl Burns, Box 193, Uni- 
versity Station, Moscow, Idaho 
Secretary: Joyce Cooke, Alpha Chi Omega, Mos- 
cow, Idaho 

Treasurer: Afton Swenson, Ridenbaugh Hall, 
Moscow, Idaho 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jackson, Gamma 
Phi Beta, Moscow, Idaho 
Counselor: W. Wayne Smith, Administration 211, 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Beta Eta 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 
(June 8, 1928) 

President: Murrel Goetz, Montgomery Halt, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Okla- 
home 

Vice-president: Hazel Gray, ti 5 2 North Beard 
Street, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
Secretary-Treasurer : Mary Ellen Bridges, Mont- 
gomery Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Jacqueline Jones, Memorial 
Hall, Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma 

Counselor: Lenna E. Smock, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Beta Theta 

State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(January afi, >929) 

President: Jane Hogue, 124 Winnebago, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Phyllis Trcptow, 242 Scott Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Secretary: Elizabeth Rasmussen, 59 West Lincoln, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertha Merker, 1 43 J 4 Cherry 
Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Historian-Reporter: Gloria Ristow, 1516 Oregon 
Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Counselor : Hulda A. Billing, Windermere, R. t, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Beta Iota 

Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 45, Michigan 
(February a, 1929) 

President: Patricia Whiteside, Spimller Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan 

Vke-pmUtnl: Priscilla Barnes, Walavnod Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan 

Secretory: Alice Pratt, 801 Davis Street, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Treasurer: Eleanor Carter, 4183 South Westredge 
Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter; Robert Bursian, Arcadia 
Brook Trailer Camp, Trailer No. jfi, West 
Michigan Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Counselor: Win. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan 

Beta Kappa 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
(May 4, 1949) 

Counselor: 11 . H. Rirliir, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Beta Lambda 

Alabama College, Momevallo, Alabama 
(May *4, 1 gay”) 

President: Frames Jones, Alabama College, 
Montcvallo, Alabama 

Vice-president: Marianna Parsons, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montcvallo, Alabama 
Secretary: Irene Foster, Alabama College, Montc- 
vallo, Alabama 

Treasurer: Ann Connally, Alabama College, 
Montcvallo, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Anna Gayle Nelson, Ala- 
bama College, Montcvallo, Ala. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, too Naborr Street, 
Montcvallo, Alabama 

Beta Mu 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
(May 25, 1929) 

President: Lois Christensen, Eliza Morgan Hall, 
Pert), Nebraska 

Vice-president: Ailecn Whecldon, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Secretary: Claramae Kuhlman, Eliza Morgan 
Hall, Peru, Nebraska 

Treasurer: Louis Graham, Box 82, Peru, Ne- 
braska 

Counselor: P. A. Maxwell, Peru State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska 


Beta Nu 

Black Hills Teacher* College, Spear fish, 

South Dakota 
(May 2?, 1929) 

President: Richard Haley, Spearfrsh, South Dakota 
Vice-president: Douglas Bell, Spearfbh, South 
Dakota 

Secretary: Gcatt Beets, Spearfidi, South Dakota 
Treasurer: F. L. Bennett, Kpcaritsh, South Dakota 
Historian-Reporter: F.sHla j, Bennett, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 

Counselor; Ida 1 ). Heilluil, Spearfish, South 
Dakota 

Beta Xt 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
(May 2tt, 1929) 

President: Jane Young, Burleson Hall, Baylor 
University, Warn, Texas 
Vice-president: Ruby Frances Chiesa, Burleson. 

Hall, Baylor University, Want, Texas 
Secretary: Christine Stephenson, Burleson Ilall, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
'Treasurer: Dr. I.orena Stretch, School of Educa- 
tion, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Posey, Burleson, 
Hall, Baylor University, Wan*, Texas 
Counselor: M. L. Goetting, School of Education, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 

Beta Omicron 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee it, 
Wisconsin 
(April » 7, 1 9 jo) 

President; Willowmc Alois, 3028 North Oakland 
Avenue, Milwaukee it, Wisconsin 
Vice-president; (To tie elected) 

Secretitry: Lot's Sehrnetier, 2.1 1 8 A, North 
Twenty-fifth Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
Treasurer; Gerald Farley, artjS North Frederick 
Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter : Gregorio. Karides, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee 1 1, Wiscon- 
sin 

Counselor: John C. Lazenby, 5544 North Fred- 
erick Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 

Beta Pi 

New York University, New York 3, New York 
(May 24, 1930) 

President; Anita Niebawk, 4(1 Gautier Avenue, 
Jersey City ti. New Jersey 
Vice-president: J. Dwight Daugherty, 14 Forest 
Street, Montclair, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Minnie Feldman, 119 
9S Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Recording Secretary; Mr. Woodrow Van Court, 
Press Building 26, New York University, New 
York 3, New York 

Treasurer; Mrs. Clara Carr Stallard, 433 South 
Maple Avenue, Glen Rock, New Jersey 
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Reporter : Miss Gladys V. Thorne, 137 West 
142 Street, New York, New York 
Librarian: Miss Muriel Crooks, 438 Seventy-third 
Street, Brooklyn 9, New York 
Historian: Julia Harney, 302 Pavonia Avenue, 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 
■Counselor: Charles E. Skinner, Press Building zti. 
New York University, New York 3, New 
York 

Beta Rho 

State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
(May 27, 1930) 

President: Esther Capwell, North Hall, State 

Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president : Pauline Levcngood, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Secretary: Janice Monroe, North Hall, State 

Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Doris Willson, North Hall, State 

Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Rena Carlson, North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 

vania 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 

Beta Sigma 

■Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
(May 28, 193a - ) 

Charter withdrawn, Institutional merger 
Beta Tau 

LaCrosse State Teachers College, LaCrossc, 
Wisconsin 
(June 3, 1930) 

President: Athcnial Stuehhe, 226 Main Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Vice-president: Cora Forbush, 321 North 21st 
Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Maxine Hayden, 1404 Cass Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Treasurer: Eugene Guirl, 3<U South 21st Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Historian-Reporter : Vivian Munson, 925 Redfield 
Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Counselor: E, L. Walters, 2 1 5 North 24th Street, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

Beta Upsilon 

Washington University, Sf. Louis, Missouri 
(June 5, 1930) 

President; Richard J, Kohltneyer, 7.446 Liberty 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Vice-president: Howard Cummings, 7529 Caron- 
delct Avenue, Clayton, Missouri 
Secretary: Beverly Grossberg, 318 South Hanley 
Road, St, Louis, Missouri 
Treasurer: Stephen C. Gribble, 900 Greeley Ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Missouri 


Historian-Reporter: Gertrude Fichler, 4543 
Westminster Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
Counselor: Frank L. Wright, 5947 Waterman 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 

Beta Phi 

Arizona State College, Tempo, Arizona 
(December 16, 1930) 

President: John Wolff, No. 90 Victory Village, 
Arizona State College, Tempo, Arizona 
Vice-president: Naomi Polkinghorn, 23 West 
Palm Lane, Phoenix, Arizona 
Secretary: Barbara Balentine, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tcmpe, Arizona 

Treasurer: Joan Bryant, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Benner, 1211 East 
Willctta, Phoenix, Arizona 
Counselor: J. D. Pavnc, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona 

Beta Chi 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
(December 17, 1930) 

President: Steve Chevauicb, Kinlani Apartments, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Vice-president: Leland McPherson, Clark Homes, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary: Claire Cochran, North Hall, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Treasurer: llarilyn Krause, North Hall, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Historian-Reporter: George Martini, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Counselor: Ivernia Tyson, 3 South Beaver Street, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Beta Psi 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois 
(January 2, 1931) 

President: Wilma Guthrie, 870 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Vice-president: Norma June Lathrop, 1 6 1 6 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Secretary: Marianne Bower, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois 

Treasurer: Shirley Middlesworth, 301S Polk 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Historian-Reporter: Marian Mills, 1616 Ninth 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 
Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh 
Street, Charleston, Illinois 

Beta Omega 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
(January 13, 1931) 

President: Betty Robinson, 525 Walnut Avenue, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Vice-president: Delaine Travis, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont State College, West Virginia 
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Secretary: Mary Alice Stewart, Hopewell Road, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Frank Hall, 1137 Fennimore Street, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Patterson, ttr>8 Ridg- 
ley Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia 
Counselor: (To be elected! 

Gamma Alpha 

Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
(February 7, 1931) 

President: Virginia Wall, Cambria, Virginia 
Vice-President: Blanche Daniels, Radford, Vir- 
ginia 

Secretary: Anne Spiers, Radford, Virginia 
Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radford, Virginia 
Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Jessce, Radford, Vir- 
ginia 

Counselor: M’Lcdgc Moffett, Radford, Virginia 
Gamma Beta 

Slate Teacher* College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(February at, 1 9 3 r 1 

President: Elroy F. Dallierg, 48 West Main 
Street, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Michael J. Reinetz, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 269, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Recording Secretary: Rose M. Kraiser, Teachers 
College, Box 97, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Corresponding Secretary: Nancy M, Fisk, 304 
West Mahoning Street, Danville, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Patrick James Rooney, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box 242, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter : Helene Brown, Teachers Col- 
lege, Box too, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Nell Maupin, Teachers College, Box 
27, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 

Gamma Gamma 

Moorhead State Teachers College, Moorhead, 
Minnesota 
(May t, 1931) 

President: Norman Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Judith Chilton, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Secretary: L. H. Steele, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 

Treasurer: L. II. Steele, State Teachers College, 
M 00 rheatl , M in neso ta 

Historian-Reporter: Miss Ragna Ilolcn, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Counselor: Arnold M. Christensen, 1002 8th 
Avenue South, Moorhead, Minnesota 

Gamma Delta 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
(May 1, 1931) 

(Inactive) 


Gamma Epsilon 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 
(May 22, 1931) 

President: Alma Lindland, Chapin Hall, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Helen Kowalick, Chapin Hall, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Secretary: Elsie Courtney, 48 Hawthorne Ave- 
nue, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Anne MeCumsry, 1 8 Chesnut Road, 
Verona, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter : Henry Van Dyke, 103 Cot- 
tage Street, Midland Park, New Jersey 
Counselor: D. Hcnryotta Sperle, 41 North Ful- 
lerton Avenue, Montclair, New Jersey 

Gamma Zeta 

Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 
(May 22, tgjt) 

President: Benjamin Garmize, Box 443, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Virginia Hancock, 1*3 Main 
Avenue, Ocean Grove, New Jersey 
Recording Secretary: Dolores Craft, Sj$ R. Slate 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Betty Lou Whittaker, 
317 Long Branch Avenue, Long Branch, New 
Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Lillian Linski, R.D. 3, 
Salem, New Jersey 

Counselor: William It. Warner, 398 Stuyvesant 
Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 

Gamma Eta 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
(May 26, 1931) 

President: Mollie Cerny, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
Vice-president: C. M. Martin, Principal, Ele- 
mentary School, State Teachers College, Silver 
City, New Mexico 

Secretary: Norma Maxwell, Assistant Registrar, 
State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mex- 
ico 

Treasurer: Recenc Ashton, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver City, New Mexico 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Tola Jursch, 311 F 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico 
Counselor: H. W. James, President, State Teach- 
er* College, Silver City, New Mexico 

Gamma Theta 

Ball Slate Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
(May 28, 1931) 

President; Glenn I. Flora, Rural Route < 5 , Mun- 
cie, Indiana 

Vice-president: John Fitch, 404 Beech wood Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana 
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Secretary: Jeanne Hower, R.R. 4, Huntington, 
Indiana 

Treasurer: William Harrison Galberack, II, 404 
South Hutchinson Street, Muncie, Indiana 
Historian-Reporter: June DeWood, 3710 Shady 
Court, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Counselor: H. A. Jeep, 318 North Talley Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana 

Gamma Iota 

College of the City of New York, 

New York, New Ytirk 
(May 29, 1931) 

President: Helen Greenberg, 22.Cn Strauss Street, 
Brooklyn 12, New York 

Vice-president : Benjamin Klcbaner, rto4 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Brooklyn 7, New York 
Secretary: Shirley R. Peterman, 708 West 171st 
Street, New York 32, New York 
Treasurer: Mrs, Esther Ilerbst, 1143 5 3rd Street, 
Brooklyn 19, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy Schroedcr, 53-1 6 37th 
Road, Woodsitlc, Long Island, New York 
Counselor: Egbert M. Turner, 1 24 Lee Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, New York, or School of Educa- 
tion, The City College 139th Street and Con- 
vent Avenue, New York 31, New York 

Gamma Kappa 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(May 30, 1931) 

President: Betty Roberts, 2203 East Second, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Jean Moore Roberts, 802 South 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Secretary: lone Glover, 3318 East Archer Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Dorothy Dean, 239 East Young Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: lone Glover, 3518 East 
Archer Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Ross Beall, 1632 South Florence. 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Gamma Lambda 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
(June fi, 1931) 

Counselor: Gertrude Bishop, 7728 Suffolk, Web- 
ster Groves y, Missouri 

Gamma Mu 

New York State College for Teachers, at Buffalo, 
Buffalo 9, New York 
(June 8, 1931) 

President: Margaret T, Abbott, 36 Columbia 
Drive, Williamsville 20, New York 
Vice-president: Roberta Howard, 1080 Abbott 
Road, Buffalo 20, New York 
Secretary: Jennie F. Provenzano, 152 Seventh 
Street, Buffalo 1, New York 


Treasurer: Marion W. Brunea, 2230 CUuer 
Road, Rochester 10, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Winfield, 552 High- 
gate Avenue, Buffalo 1 5, New York 
Counselor: Chester A, Pugslev, 0 f >6 Auburn Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 9, New York 

Gamma Hu 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
(June 9, 1931) 

President: Helen Carter, 1302 Bradbury Avenue, 
Indianapolis 3, Indiana 

Vice-president: Clara Rose Holmes, totn South 
West Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Secretary: Betty Keogh, 283 tj North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Treasurer: Edward O’Nan, 345 Fletcher Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Jo Morrison, 4024 
Central Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Counselor: Frank II. Gorman, 334 West Maple 
Road, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Gamma Xi 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
(October 17, 1931) 

President: Norma Dresher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Theresa Moreken, Portland, 
Pennsylvania 

Recording Secretary: Regina Striealka, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Dawe, Stale 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Treasurer: Jane Burke rt, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Betty LaBarre, 723 Main 
St., Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Francis B. McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

Gamma Omicron 

University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
(February 15, 1932) 

President: (To he elected) 

Vice-president: Alice Robinson, 252 South Ksla- 
brooke, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Secretary: Ruth Berglund, 233 South Estahrooke, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Treasurer: Ruth Berglund, 233 South Estahrooke, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Historian-Reporter: Eugene Mawhinney, 3-G 
South Apartments, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine 

Counselor: Payson Smith, 24 Stevens, South, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine 
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Gamma Pi 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
(April 15, 1931) 

President: Adeline Wendt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Richard M. Clugston, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Secretary. Ruth Person, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Patricia Freeberg, Slate Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Historian-Reporter: Alma Scott, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Counselor: Herbert A. Clugston, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

Gamma Rho 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas 

(May 26, 1932) 

President: Richard Riving, 207 South Glendale, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Vice-president: Zellah Dustin, 533 North Crest- 
way, Wichita, Kansas 

Recording Secretary: Mary Kay McNair, ryto 
Fairmount Avenue, Wichita 6 , Kansas 
Corresponding Secretary: Gloria Davis, 330 South 
Volulsia, Wichita, Kansas 
Treasurer: Cecil 11 . Read, 4.25 North Krie, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Shryock, 511 Kelly, 
Augusta, Kansas 

Counselor: Leslie B. Sipple, 3223 East First 
.Street, Wichita 8, Kansas 

Gamma Sigaia 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

(January 13, 1934) 

President: Rosemary Trawatha, 340 Euclid Ave- 
nue, San Bruno, California 
Vice-president: Ruth Fraser, i 6 Highland Avc- 
nuc, Piedmont, California 
Corresponding Secretary: Shirley Bercovieh, 1440 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California 
Recording Secretary: Betty Lou Ackert, 1760 
1 ( 5 th Avenue, San Francisco, California 
Treasurer: Eugene Benefiel, 547 Hayes Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Historian-Reporter: Marie Louise Sommer, 350 
Buchanan Street, San Francisco, California 
Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, 380 Magellan Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, California 

Gamma Tau 

Winona State Teachers’ College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

(February to, 1934) 

Counselor: Florctta Murray, joi Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota 


Gamma Upsilon 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 
(May to, 1934) 

President: John Anderson Hunter, Box S684, 
University, Louisiana 

Vice-president: Carrie Lee Hamilton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jessie Mulliti, 1414 St. 

Rose Avenue, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: Doris Wat wood, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Counselor: George It, Deer, College of Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 

Gamma Phi 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
(May 11, 1934) 

President: Mary C. Wilson, 401 New Second 
Street, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Vice-president; Dorothy Hurley, Box irti, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisi- 
ana 

Secretary: Anna Frances Hubley, Box 763, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Treasurer: Alice Jones, Box 509, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Glover, Box 183, 
Northwestern Slate College, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana 

Counselor; Mamie Bowman, 300 College Ave- 
nue, Natchitoches, Louisiana 

Gamma Chi 

State Teachers College, Worcester 2, 
Massachusetts 
(March i, 1935) 

President: Mary T. Londergan, 37 Townsend 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Vice-president: Dorothy E. Dunn, Fisher Street, 
Westboro, Massachusetts 

Secretary: Clara M. Saunders, Charlton, Massa- 
chusetts 

Treasurer: Dorothy E. Dunn, Fisher Street, West- 
boro, Massachusetts 

Historian-Reporter: Clara M. Saunders, Charlton, 
Massachusetts 

Counselor: Lawrence A. Averill, State Teachers 
College, Worcester %, Massachusetts 

Gamma Psi 

Fresno State College, Fresno 4, California 
(April 13, 1935) 

Counselor: Francis F. Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno 4, California 
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Gamma Omega 

Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
(April 1 7, 1935) 

President: F. Adrian Handle, Thatcher Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Thelma L. Lambert, East Seventh 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Secretary: Frances Lauderdale, Murdaugh Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Dorothy Serviss, Murdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Beadle, Murdaugh 
Hall, Edmond, Oklahoma 
Counselor: Winifred E, Stayton, 221 East Fourth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Delta Alpha 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
(May 193 s) 

President: Martha Louise Johnson, College P. O, 
Box 66 t, Richmond, Kentucky 
Vice-President: Allen Pennington, Mattoxville, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Secretary: Allene Grubb, College P. O. Box 385, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Vivian Ratliff, College Post Office, 
Richmond, Kentucky 

Counselor: M. E. Mattox, 380 High Street, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky 

Delta Beta 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
(May 15, 1935) 

Counselor: A. L. Ilcer, Kent, Ohio 

Delta Gamma 

Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
(May 24, 1935) 

President: Betty Muntcy, Athens, West Virginia 
Vice-President: Emily Frye, 512 Fourth Street, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
Secretary: Ruth Combs, Athens, West Virginia 
Treasurer: Cloyd Armbristcr, Athens, West Vir- 
ginia 

Counselor: Nancy Lohn, Athens, West Virginia 

Delta Delta 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
(May 25, 193?) 

President: Emily Wright, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Vice-president: Molly R, Redfern, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Secretary: Kathryn Axman, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Treasurer: Frances Henderson, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Historian-Reporter : Rebecca Jacques, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Counselor: Willis D. Magginis, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, 'South Carolina 

Delta Epsilon 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
• (May 29, 1935) 

President: Murici Mapes, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Williston Hall, DeKalb, Il- 
linois 

Vice-president: Loraine Marcum, 4-77 J-'j South 
Adams, Freeport, Illinois 
Secretary: Marilyn Vose, 239 West Locust Street, 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Treasurer: Shirley Carlson, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Williston Hall, De- 
Kalb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Lorraine Petrie, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Williston Hall, 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Counselor: George TcrwUliger, 330 College 
Avenue, DeKalb, Illinois 

Delta Zeta 

Northern Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 
(May 27, 1947) 

President: Howard Brown, 420 West Magnetic 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vke-presdent; Bette Ilenne, 315 West Ridge 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 
Secretary: Jean Wallin, 3 1 f> Fair Avenue, Mar- 
quette, Michigan 

Treasurer: Howard Hansen, 1107 North Front 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 
Historian-Reporter: 11 a Bills, 710 North Third 
Street, Marquette, Michigan 
Counselor: Maude L. VanAntwerp, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
Michigan 

Delta Eta 

Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
(January it, 1936) 

President: Luella Harzman, 917 Flynn, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-president: Bess Chappell, 71 G Locust, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Secretary: Annette Parker, 317 High, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Treasurer: Harold Ilunckc, 909 Barnes, Alva, 
Oklahoma 

Historian-Reporter: Wcnona Easterly, 822 Col- 
lege, Alva, Oklahoma 

Counselor: Wilma A, Ernst, 815 Seventh Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma 

Delta Theta 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
(May 5, 1936) 

President: Mr. Dan Farlow, Jackson Hall, Sam 
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Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Vice-president : Jean Gibbs, Belvin Hall, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Secretary: Kathleen Garrett, Annex i, Sam Hous- 
ton State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Treasurer: Mrs. Reba S. Griffin, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Reba S. Griffin, Sam 
Houston State Teaehers College, Huntsville, 
Texas 

Counselor: T. S. Montgomery, Rain Houston 
State Teaehers College, Huntsville, Texas 

Delta Iota 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

(May S, 1 936) 

President: Nolan Sahuc, 1428 Johnston Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Vice-president; Katherine Landry, Foster Hall, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana 

Recording Secretary: Jacqueline Breaux, Foster 
Hall, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, Louisiana 

Corresponding-Treasurer: Hulda Erath, i 31 
General Gardner Street, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Historian-Reporter: George Barth, tti Ktlwin 
Street, Lafayette, Louisiana 

Counselor: Hollis M. Long, 703 Taft Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

Delta Kappa 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Washington 

(May 1 Ci, 1936) 

Counselor: Obcd Williamson, Cheney, Washing- 
ton 

Delta Lambda 

Wilson Teaehers College, Washington, D.C. 

(June 13, 193d) 

President: Frances Hurst, 1427 Holbrook Street 
N.K., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Helen Jaekson, 3821 4th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Corresponding Secretary; Jean Belts!, 234 Tuck- 
ermnn Street NAV., Washington, D.C. 

Recording Secretary: Eugenia Burrows, 2(117 
Newton Street N.K., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Kdnali Koontz, 7373 Largo 
Road, Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter; Esther Hanson, 203 Rock 
Creek Road, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Anna D. Halberg, 1701 Massachu- 
setts Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Delta Mu 

Westminster College, 

New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
(May 7, 1937) 

President: Lois K. Jark, R.D. #2, Britlgeville, 
Pennsylvania 

I ’ice-president: Alice Mae Smith, 112 Arthur 
Street, Zelicnople, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Kathryn Gehman, Main Street, Per- 
kasic, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Lois Waite, 2341 McNary Boule- 
vard, Wilkimburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: E. C. Shorn, Education Department, 
Westminster College, Xtnv Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania 

Delta Nu 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
(January 22, 1938) 

President: Virginia Bull, 1 o 3 Jj North Prairie 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Vice-president: t.udollu Albrecht, 101 Fremont 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Secretary: Marjorie Frohmader, 1 03 JJ North 
Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Lois Duekry, 702 South Prairie 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Historian -Reporter: Raymond Wagener, 310 
Pratt Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
Counselor; Rrulwn VV. Klumb, State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Delta Xi 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
(January 28, 193X1 

President: Dr. Emma 'A. Curtis, 2345 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Miss Edna Again 641 Bortlcn- 
town Avenue, South Amboy, New Jersey 
Secretary: S. Dorothy Stuart, 75 Chatham Street, 
Chatham, New Jersey 

Treasurer: Edna Wood, 494 Church Street, Long 
Branch, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Hanna S. Williams 
(Dr.), 114 Cray Terrace, Fan wood, New Jer- 
sey. 

Counselor: Clarence E. Partch, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Delta Omicron 

Central Washington College of Education, 
EUensburg, Washington 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Frances Haydn r, Box 4fi, Central 
Washington College of Education, EUensburg, 
Washington 

Vice-president: Harry Flvsher, Box 314, Central 
Washington College of Education, EUensburg, 
Washington 
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Secretary: Mrs. June Bach Hill, Box 2 1 5, Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ruth L. Woods, 702 East Fifth 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 
Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Babcock, Box 384, 
Central Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Washington. 

Counselor: Amanda Hebeler, 203 East Eighth 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington 

Delta Pi 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Mrs. Ann Dews Ridgeway, Hender- 
son State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas 

Vice-president: Amy Jean Greene, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas 

Recording Secretary: Nell Jordan, 13th and Pine 
Street, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Treasurer: Erwin Garner, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Blanche Drake Dews, 
Elementary School, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas 

Delta RI10 

Newark State Teachers College, 

Newark, New Jersey 
(February 19, 1938) 

President: Evelyn Dougherty, Kidgedale Avenue, 
Madison, New Jersey 

Vice-president: Nancy llahn, 103 Cocyman Ave- 
nue, Nutley, New Jersey 

Secretary: Barbara Bohsen, 75 Washington 
Street, West Orange, New Jersey 
Assistant to Secretary: Valerie Schwartz, 329 Si- 
mons Avenue, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Shirley Friedman, 173 West End 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Jane Reed, 305 Whit ford 
Avenue, Nutlev, New Jersey 
Counselor: Martha Downs, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark 4, New Jersey 

Delta Sigma 

Lock Haven State Teachers College, 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
(May 12, 1938) 

President: Arden Munson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Phyllis Brumbaugh, Howard, 
Pennsylvania 

Secretary: Evelyn Royer, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Treasurer: June Hutchings, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Kaler, Star Route, 
Loek Haven, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: A. S. Rude, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

Delta Tau 

State Teachers College, 

Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938) 

President: Evelyn Plumb, 230 North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Estella Krause, 330 North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 

Secretary: Audrey Laman, 33X North Hall, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Treasurer: Robert McGregor, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Herr, 354 North Hall, 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 

Counselor: N. N. Weisettfluh 

Delta Upsilon 

State Teachers College, Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
(June it, 1938) 

President: Helen Krikorian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
Vice-president: Jeanne Armstrong, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 
Secretary: Marie Ryan, State Teacher* College, 
Jersey City 5, New Jersey 
Corresponding Secretary: Eileen Barry, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Gloria Mercaldu, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 
Historian-Reporter: Grace Lionetti, State Teach- 
ers College, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 
Counselor: Edna K. Ramson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City 5, New Jersey 

Delta Phi 

Bowling Green State t’niversity, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
(May 13, 1939) 

President: Elsie Lodge, 8fii Milan Avenue, Am- 
herst, Ohio 

Vice-president: Karl Mon, R.F.D. #1, Colum- 
biana, Ohio 

Secretary: Pat I!i»er, Bradner, Ohio 
Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Brechemaeher, R.F.D. 
#2, Wakemnn, Ohio 

Counselor: Walter A, Zaugg, it 6 Troupe Ave,, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
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Delta Chi 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
(May 20, 1939) 

President: Lloyd L. Patheal, Jr., 201 South Uni- 
versity Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois 
Vice-president: Arthur Halfar, Veterans Housing 
Project, Apt. 2B, Chautauqua Avenue, Car- 
bondale, Illinois 

Secretary: Geraldine Shreve, Marion, Illinois 
Treasurer: Lawrence E. Green, 909 South Eliza- 
beth Street, Carbondale, Illinois 
Counselor: Eugene R. Fair, 402 West Grand 
Avenue, Carbondale, Illinois 

Delta Psi 

Shepherd College, Shephcrdstown, West Virginia 
(May 27, 1939) 

President: Agnes Hull, Shephcrdstown, West Vir- 
ginia 

Vice-president: Patricia Lynch, Shephcrdstown, 
West Virginia 

Historian-Reporter: I. 0 , Ash, Shephcrdstown, 
West Virginia 

Counselor: A. D, Kenamnnd, Shephcrdstown, 
West Virginia 

Delta Omega 

Murray State Teachers College, 

Murray, Kentucky 
(May 31,' 1939) 

President: Annie Smith, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 

Vice-president: Dorothy Brizendine, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky 

Secretary: June Oliver, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 

Treasurer: Vera Head, College Station, Murray, 
Kentucky 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Frances Oliver, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky 
Counselor: Rubie E. Smith, t doit Farmer Ave- 
nue, Murray, Kentucky 

Epsilon Alpha 

Maryland State Teachers College, 
Towson 4, Maryland 
(February 17, 1940) 

President: Barbara II. Whitehurst, 3900 Clifton 
Avenue, Baltimore ttf, Maryland 
First Vice-president; Franklin P. Galley, 342 6 
Raven wand Avenue, Baltimore 13, Maryland 
Second Vice-president: Audrey E. Crawford, 
5633 Oakland Avenue, Baltimore 27, Mary- 
land 

Secretary: Dorothea E. Chenworth, 2007 Brandt 
Avenue, Baltimore ao, Maryland 
Treasurer: Hilda Kestner, Lida Lee Tall School, 
State Teachers College, Towson 4, Maryland 
Historian-Reporter: Ilia S. Leonard, 2068 Lin- 
den Avenue, Baltimore 1 7, Maryland 


Counselor: J. Fred Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Towson 4, Maryland 

Epsilon Beta 

The Tulaite University of Louisiana, 

Mew Orleans, Louisiana 
(February 2t, 1940) 

Counselor: Joseph E. Gibson, The Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Epsilon Gamma 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 

(May 24, 1940) 

President: Lolita Peel, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida 

Secretary: Margaret Reynolds, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 
Treasurer: Marguerite Harris, Willhton, Flor- 
ida 

Historian-Reporter: S. T. Lastinger, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
Counselor: Dean J. C. Peel, Florida Southern 
College, Lakeland, Florida 

Epsilon Delta 

California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 

(May 24, 1941) 

President; Elaine Litton, Box 1 SS, Coal Center, 
Pennsylvania 

Vice-president: Miriam Hicks, 3 Steele Avenue, 
Brownsville, Pc n usyl va n i.t 
.Vc, ret ary: Jane Wagner, 201 Arlington Avenue, 
Charleroi, Pennsylvania 

Treasurer: Dolores Latine, Box 232, Denbo, 
Pennsylvania 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Boyd, 2944 Stafford 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Ruth Dorsey (resigned September 7, 
> 947 ) 

Epsilon Epsilon 

State Teachers College, 
Shippemburg, Pennsylvania 

(May 25, 1941) 

President ; Marlin II. Kessler, 1 24 South Market 
Street, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Richard C. Austin, 1 1 7 South 
Thomas Street, Bcllefonte, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Ethel M. Myers, R.D. #4, York, 
Pennsylvania 

Reporter: Jean N. Henry, 220 North Prince 
Street, Ship|ten*burg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer; Helen K. Steger 313 Ninth Street, 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
Historian: Velyen Jean Eberts, tig Hoerner 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Counselor: Earl Wright, State Teachers College, 
ShippcnBburg, Pennsylvania 
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Epsilon Zeta 
State Teachers College, 

Kut /.town, Pennsylvania 
(May 17, 1941) 

President: Elizabeth C. Stamm, Stale Teachers 
College, Kutztmvn, Pennsylvania 
Vice-president: Christine K. Brown, State Teaeh- 
ers College, Kutztmvn, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Mrs. Jean Drcihelhis Luos, 124 North 
5th Street, Hamburg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Mae Kathryn Lautlig, State Teachers 
College, Kutztmvn, Pennsylvania 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Louise Kohler Ham- 
mer, in North Laurel Street, Kutztmvn, 
Pennsylvania 

Counselor: Paul A. Knedler, State Teachers 
College, Kutztmvn, Pennsylvania 

Epsilon Eta 

Central Michigan College of Education, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
(June iX, 1941) 

President: Ada Mainzinger, Honan Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Vice-president: Lnrine Muntz, Honan Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Recording Secretary: Ruth Dingman, Sloan 
Hall, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Corresponding Secretary: Gerald S. Poor, iojj 
S outh Washing I on Street, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Treasurer: Jean Morrison, Sloan Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Manila Parfitt, Honan Hall, 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Counselor: Klma Lighter, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 

Epsilon Theta 

Morehrad State Teachers College, 
Morehead, Kentucky 
(May 9, 19+*) 

President: Merl Fair, 4 PX Second Street, More- 
head, Kentucky 

Vice-president; Frank Galleiistine, MSTC 574, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Secretary: Mrs. Jean Black, East Main Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Treasurer: Mrs. W. M. Wesley, 24 ^ Second 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky 
Historian-Reporter : Mrs. Octavia Graves, MSTC 
5 1 X, Morehead, Kentucky 
Counselor: Hugh M. Shafer, 3P5 Wilson Avenue, 
Morehead, Kentucky 

Epsilon Iota 
State Teacher* College, 

Bridgeport, Massachusetts 
(May 14, 1942) 

President: Cynthia C. Jones, Chase Street, West 
Harwich, Massachusetts 


Vice-president: Ilortense E. Archamhault, 8nt 
Broadway, Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Secretary: Mary A. Cronin, y Crowes Lane, 

} 1 inghatn, Massach usetts 

Treasurer: Hester M. Barnes, 2’, Oak Street, 

F a i rha veil , M assachuset ts 
Historian-Reporter: Anna Glosier, 2y Granite 
Street, Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Counselor: Robert W. Rucker, 59 Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts 

Epsilon Kappa 

Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Michigan 
(May 25, 1942) 

President: Janet Fuerstenau, 507 Abbott Road, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Vice-president: Alex ('halve, lit Division, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Secretary: Dorothy Bowen, joy M.A.C. Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Treasurer: Laurene Janes, 125 Albert Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Historian-Reporter: Suzanne Coleman, 21 5 Ev- 
ergreen Avenue, East Lansing, Michigan 
Counselor: Victor H. Noll, Division of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 

Epsilon Lambda 

College of Mines ami Metallurgy, 

El Paso, Texas 
(May 27, 1 942 < 

Counselor: Floyd R. Farqtiear, 1 !"i River 
Street, El Paso, Texas 

Epsilon Mu 

Teachers College of Connecticut, 

New Britain, Connecticut 
(April ii, 194 5 1 

President: Beatrice Mallettc, Marcus White Hall, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Vice-president : Mary Louise Casey, M> Harwich 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Secretary: Philomena Petruccclli, 42 St. John 
Street, Middletown, Connecticut 
Treasurer: Shirley Niles, Marcu* White Hall, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
Connecticut 

Historian-Re porter: Louis Harper, n»i Carlton 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut 
Counselor: Mrs. Miriam B. Underhill, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connec- 
ticut 

Epsilon N11 

Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantie, Connecticut 
(April 14, 1943) 

President: Jacqueline Heatley, 532 Lvdall Street, 
Manchester, Connecticut 
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1 'ke-f resident: Veronica Frank, Burr Hall, Wil* 
lima mic, Connecticut 

S'ecrrlarv: Sophie Landeck, Chaplin, Comte, tit u( 
Treasurer: Gertrude Minmn, Burr Hall, Willi- 
rnamii', Connecticut 

l i istorian-Re porter : Elizabeth Barber, North 
Street, Willimaittie, Connecticut 
Counselor: Harriett 1 . Patter. 0111, 393 I ’ t < e-.j i-a t 
Street, Willimaiitic, Ciiiinmirut 

Epsilon Xi 

Danbury State Teachers College, 

Danbury, Connecticut 
(April 14, 1945) 

President: Jollier Schmidt, R.F.D. 5, Danbury, 
Connecticut 

Vice-president; Lorraine Kllis, 15 Ciratnl Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut 

Secretary: Merlyn Morrell, 84 Main Street, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

Treasurer: Kleanor Hlaekmer, tiy North Street, 
Danbury, Comiecticiit 

Historian-Reporter: Miriam Kieltman, 2 Park 
Place, Danbury, Connecticut 
Counselor: Lewis P, To, hi, Ridgchury Road, 
Danbury, Conneetieut 

Epsilon Otntcron 

State Teachers College, Kan Claire, Wisctiit'in 
(May 2a, 194?) 

President: Marion Fletcher, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kau Claire, Wisconsin 
Vice-president : Jean Whinnery, State Teachers 
College, Kau Claire, Wisconsin 
Treasurer: Harriet Sclmtrder, State Teachers 
College, Kau Claire, Wisconsin 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Berkeley, ytnjj Main 
Street, Kau Claire, Wisconsin 
Counselor; Laura R. Sutherland, State Teacher.' 
College, Kau Claire, Wisconsin 

Epsilon Pi 

Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
(November 11, 194 3 1 

Counselor: Leonard S. Morrison, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire 

Epsilon Rho 

Rhode Eland College of Education, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 
(May 23, 1944) 

President: Louise Holland, 158 Pine Street, Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island 

Vice-president: Madeline Walsh, 96 Pavilion 
Avenue, Romford 16, Rhode Island 
Secretary: Kathryne Brady, itti Fairview Street, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 
Treasurer: Jane Francis, 1 (>(> Burgess Avenue, 
East Providence 14, Rhode Island 
Historian-Re porter: Theresa Tedeschi, t+ Wal- 
lace Avenue, Natick, Rhode Island 


Counselor: Bertha May Bell Andrews, Rhode 
Idatiil College id Education, Providence x, 

Rhode bland 

Epsilon Sigma 
Oneoiita State 'Lea, bets College, 
t tnronta, New York 
• May 3 1 , 1944) 

President: Jessie Felsbott, r,- East Street, One- 
oitl.t, New York 

Vice-president : Helen Gilbert, ft Maple Street, 
(hironta, Nctv York 

Se, t clary: Gene Fowler, 13 J,oksott Avenue, 
Uiuonta, New York 

Treasurer: Helen Recur, 48 Center Street, One- 
oitta, New York 

Historian-Rep', s lev: Mrs. Hetty Miller, 33 Ma- 
ple Street, OiirotiM, New Yotk 

Counsel'tr: William Brute, 132 East Street, One. 
outa, New York 

Epsilon Tau 

State Teachers College, Genrwo, New York 
I May 31, 1944! 

President; Alice R. Quinn, 32 Wadsworth Street, 
Gene ro, New York 

Vi, e- president: N. Joyce Perry, to Park Street, 
Grncitrn, New York 

AY, retary: Phyllis N. Matetellar, to Park Street, 
GeneM’tt, New Ytttk 

Treasurer, Jean E. Lvim, 32 W.nKv, nub Street, 
Geltesett, New Yotk 

Historian-Reporter: Loin M. Wsllig, ;i Wads- 
worth Street, Gertewo, New York 

Counselor ; Gerr.ml R. Megatlilin, Stale Teat her« 
College, Getieseo, New Y«trk 

Epsilon Upsilon 
Potsdam State Tearlteix College, 
Pot'dam, New York 
(June X, 1 944 1 

President: Jon M. Batchrller, 1 2 Pierrepimt 
Avenue, Potsdam, New York 

Vice-president: Agnes Rihtw, 33 LeRoy Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Secretary: Shirley McConnell, 41 Bay Street, 
Potsdam, New York 

Treasurer: Hertli.t llaekl, 43 Waverly Street, 
Potolam, New York 

Historian-Reporter; Rita P-ntglinrii, 41 Bay 
Street, Potsilam, NYvv Yotk 

Cnuuirlnr : F. Roger Dunn, 4ft Pierrepimt Ave- 
nue, Potsdam, New York 

Epsilon Phi 

Jacksonville State Teacher* College, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
(December t, 1944) 

President: Barbara Cayley, < in Church Street, 
Jacksonville, Alabama 
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Vice-president : Marie Hodge, Daugette Hall, 
Jacksonville, Alaliamu 

Secretary: Sarah Cox, Da tig, ate Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama 

Treasurer: Mildred Bailey, Daugette Hall, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Charlotte Kerr, Daugette 
Hall, Jacksonville, Alabama 
Counselor: L. W. Allison, Jacksonville Slate 
Teacher’s College, Jacksonville, Alabama 

Epsilon Chi 

State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 
(April 20, 1945) 

President: Janet R. Margolin, 24 Stephenson 
Street, Cortland, New York 
Vice-president: Walter Furbush, State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York 
Recording Secretary: Joan E. O’ Ilea, 24 Ste- 
phenson Street, Cortland, New York 
Corresponding Secretary: Roth M. Haekett, 24 
Stephenson Street, Cortland, New York 
treasurer: Walter R. Suess, trt Monroe Heights, 
Cortland, New York 

Historian-Reporter: Margaret Jones, So Tomp- 
kins Street, Cortland, New York 
Counselor: Minnie Pearl Carr, 9 Pleasant Street, 
Cortland, New York 

Epsilon Psi 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 

(April 21, 1 945 ) 

President: Mrs, Mildred Lentz, pn South Pine 
Street, Florence, Alabama 
Vice-president: I.avotta Webster, College Station, 
Florence, Alabama 

Secretary: Martha Freeman, 424 North Cypress 
Street, Florence, Alabama 
1 reel surer : Sarah Anri MeMurrav, 409 North 
Chestnut Street, Florence, Alabama 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Juanita J. Hadlov, at, 

( East Hawthorne Street, Florence, Alabama 
Counselor: Ktda P. Egan, College Station, Flor- 
ence, Alabama 

Epsilon Omega 

State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
(May 26, 1945) 

l resident: Elizabeth Miehalski, 1 ft 4 West Schuy- 
ler Street, Oswego, New York 
Vice-president: Ruth Stefs, toy East Ktlt Street, 
Oswego, New York 

Secretary: Marjorie Murray, tidy East 42nd 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Treasurer: Earle S, Spaar, 1 rift West Bridge 
Street, Oswego, New York 
Historian-Reporter: Norma J, Clark, 823 Cal- 
vert Street, Rome, New York 
Counselor: Harold Alford, 67 West Schuyler 
Street, Oswego, New York 


Zeta Alpha 

New Jmey State Teachers College, 
Paterson 3> New Jersey 
(May 31, 1945) 

President: Eleanor E. Wicgand, yj Maple Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey 

Vice-president : Edith C. Coyle, KK Dixon Ave- 
nue, Paterson, New Jersey 
Secretary: Harry E. Lister, Lyndcit Place, To- 
towa Borough, New Jersey 
Treasurer: Doris M. Nchestiak, 41 Spencer Place, 
Garfield, New Jersey 

Historian-Reporter: Myrtle V, Paulis, 67 River 
Road, Bogota, New Jersey 
Counselor: Louise E. Artcnetler, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Paterson 3, New Jersey 

Zeta Beta 

State Teachers College, Duluth 5, Minnesota 
(May to, 194ft) 

President: Phyllis Hansen, toofi Nortli Eighth 
Avenue East, Duluth .5, Minnesota 
Vice-president: Nolle Sayre, 312 West Owatonna 
Street, Duluth, Minnesota 
Secretary: Mary Granquist, Route 3, Box 313A, 
Duluth 3, Minnesota 

Treasurer: Willard Hessen, 1530 London Road, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
1 1 ist oriait-R e porter : 

Counselor: Dorothy Smith (on leave attending 
Columbia University) 

Zeta Gamma 

State 'Feat hers College, Troy, Alabama 
(May ill, 1 9 4 ti) 

President: Robert Andreas, 404 Montgomery 

Street, Trov, Alabama 

Vice-president: Fret! Taylor, Apt. ,|ft, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Secretary: Frames Taylor, Girls Dormitory, 

State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Treasurer: Miriam McNair, 333 Montgomery 

Street, Troy, Alabama 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Ann Smith, 207 

Murphroe Street, Troy, Alabama 
Counselor: R. II. Ervin, Box 403, Troy, Ala- 
bama 

Zeta Delta 

Sui Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

(May 20, 194ft) 

President: Lucille Schnlefield, c/o Sul Ross Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas 

I ’ire-president: Irene Davis, c/o Sul Ross Col- 
lege, Alpine, Texas 

Secretary: Lillian Lindley, c/o Sul Ross College, 
Alpine, Texas 

7 rrasurer: Alta Bell Bilbo Kay, c/o Sul Ross 
College, Alpine, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Wesley Hayhust, c/o Sul 
Ross College, Alpine, Texas 
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Counselor: T. H. F.lhcridge, P.C). Box j <;<j, Al- 
pine, Texas 

Zeta Epsilon 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

(May ] ' > s ij 4 f< i 

President: Luis Ann Mensing, inifi K.iil.lilf 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 

Vise-president: Marie Frautschi, Route in, To- 
ledo, Ohio 

AY, retary: Antoinette Pizza, tyzt Arlington 
Street, Toledo, Ohio 

Treasurer: Low Martin, 3 504 Wy.-liff Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 

I ! islt»'u»i-Rr porter : Donna Schultz, ti-ji Ogden 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 

Counselor; Frank R. Hiekersnn, I ’niver-ity of 
Toledo, Toledo fi, Ohio 

Zeta Zeta 

New Pali/ State Teachers, 

New Pall/, New York 
(May ji, ttj+fi) 

President: Allrs, Margaret, fiyi) South Street, 
Newburgh, New York 

Vice- president : Santilio, Rita, 141 Sterling Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, New York 
Sr, rr/tiry: Router, Katherine, 14/4 Poland Ave- 
nue, Bronx, New York 

Treasurer; Ainlmwc, Marie, zort Washington 
Avenue, Kingston, New York 
II istorian-Reforter: Miller, Marilyn I,., 14 

Oee.m Avenue, Haiti tvin, Nassau County, New 
York 

Counselor; Havens, Ruth Mark, New 1 ’alt/, ("I- 
*«t County, New York 

Zeta Eta 

Cniversity of Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi 
(May to, 1 947I 

" resident : Mrs. Meredith T. McKinney, llox 
1 0] , University, Mississippi 


V i, e-president: P.nd Aie-tin BihiimIi, Box gn, 
University, Mississippi 

Reeorditn; Set Man : Hannah Beeks Pitts, Sum- 
merville Hall, University, Mississippi 
Correspondini, \ Secretary: M iss Ygomline Walker, 
Box 540, University, Mississippi 
Treasurer: Hannah Berks Pitts, Summerville 
Hall, University, Mississippi 
Historian-Reporter : Janie Gav Steele, Ricks Hall, 
University, Mississippi 

Counselor: Martha Addy I Resigned — new eoun- 
selnr not yet elected t 

Zeta Theta 

liowartl College, Birmingham ft, Alabama 
(May 1 ft, 1 oiy I 

President: Ponce A. Vandiver, Rt. 4, Box iyo, 
Bessemer, Alabama 

Vise. president : Franklin Randle, Rt, 1, Box 84, 
Morris Alabama 

Sr. Maty: Mrs. Kli/abeth Clark, 105 M UMger 
Drive, Birmingham, Alabama 
Treasurer: A. Calvin Forrester, 3119 South 77th 
Street, Birmingham, Alabina 
Hittnrian-Rrportrr ; Mrs. Winifred Cysting, 4130 
Cliff Road, Birmingham, Alabama 
Counselor; Mrs. William R. Van Geltler, How- 
ard College, Birmingham, Alabama 

Zeta Iota 

Fast Tennessee State College, 

Johnson City, Tetmewe 
(June 3, 1947 1 

President , K-itit Roberts, Jonesboro, Tennessee 
I’/, e- (resident : Joyce Reymtltl*, ,13 Hast llols- 
tot), Johnson City, Tennessee 
AY, ret dry : Alliliou Lewis, Butler, Tennessee 
Treasurer: Carolyn Bickb-y, Jonesboro, Tennes- 
see 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ruth Crum, 707 Lin- 
coln Street, Johnson City, Tennessee 
Counselor: Ralph W, House, Fast Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee 
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ALUMNI CHAPTKRS 


Houston Alumni 

Houston, Texas 
( February 14, 1941) 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn S. Thompson, University 
of Houston, 3X01 St. Bernard, Houston 4, 
Texas 

Fort Worth Alumni 

Fort Worth, Texas 
(May 4, 19 im 

President.: Malile Johnson, idnj Travis Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Vice- president : Mamie Brighuvell, 1520 West 
Terrell Street, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ellis Watkins, «; 1 7 East 
Baltimore Street, Fort Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Yola Bellamy, 1725 Fifth 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 


Counselor: Polly Harrison, 2001 Washington 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas 

Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(January 3, 1934) 

Counselor: G. Ballard , Simmons, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Nemaha Alumni 

Omaha, Nebraska 
(March 15, 1947) 

President: Josephine M. Shirley, 291 ft Fimtenelle 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska 
Vice-president: Hazel Palmer, 1 303 Idyhvild 
Drive, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jennette H.inigan, 109 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Council Blulfs, Iowa 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Meyer, 210 West 
Washington Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Behind the By-Lines 


The leading article, A Matrix Theory 
of Higher Education } is by George D. 
Stoddard, President of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Stoddard was made a Laureate 
member of Kappa Delta Pi on February 
22, 1944. Formerly Professor of Educa- 
tion and Dean at the University of Iowa, 
and then President of the University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of 
Education for New York, Dr. Stoddard 
was installed as President of the University 
of Illinois on May 16, 1947. His article is 
based on his installation address. 

The articles, The Educational "Center 
by Frank G. Black, and Child Centered 
Schools or Self-Centered Scholarship, by 
James Marshall, present different points of 
view on philosophy of education. Mr. 
Black's article criticizes a paper written by 
Mr. Marshall in 1944 for the Saturday 
Revieiu of Literature with the title, Wan 
Are Made in Classrooms . After reading 
Mr. Black’s criticism Mr. Marshall wrote 
his reply which is published in this issue. 
Mr. Black is a member of the Department 
of English in the College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Oregon. Mr. Marshall is a 
member and former President of the New 
York City Board of Education and a mem- 
ber of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. He has contributed 
frequently to scholarly magazines and his 
volume “The Freedom to Be Free” was 
reviewed in The Forum. He is senior 
partner in the law firm of Marshall, Blot- 
ter, Seligson and Klein. 

Euthenics , A Design for Living discusses 
an important theme in education. It has 
been prepared for us by Carl E. Seashore, 
Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School of 
the University of Iowa. He was Dean of 
the Graduate School for twenty-nine years. 
He is the originator of the famous Seashore 


Measures of Musical Talent, He was 
elected a member of the Laureate chapter 
of Kappa Delta Pi in 1945. Last year he 
wrote the Laureate article for the March 
issue of The Forum. 

J. K. Stoner, author of Vocation or Va- 
cation (without fay)?) vs an instructor in 
the Business Education Department of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has written articles for several 
magazines. 

To Be- or Not to B e-Little is a short 
reflection by Gladys Vontly Robertson, a 
member of Beta Chi chapter. A former 
teacher and past president of the Poetry 
Society of Colorado, she is now a house- 
wife. She has frequently contributed poetry 
for our columns. 

New information concerning the work 
of one of our greatest American educators 
is contained in an article by Edgar W. 
Knight in his Mora Evidence of Horace 
Mann's Influence in the South. Many 
letters are quoted to show the national in- 
fluence of this Massachusetts educational 
leader. Dr, Knight is Kenan Professor of 
Education at the University of North 
Carolina, He is the author of more than a 
dozen volumes, chiefly in the history of 
education of the South. He has also written 
a volume on Education in the United 
States, and another entitled "Twenty 
Centuries of Education,” covering the 
general field. He wrote the fourteenth vol- 
ume in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series 
in 1942. 

Freedom in the Library, by E. J. 
Ilumestnn, Jr., Librarian of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh, is a practical 
article about the conduct of library reading 
rooms which will be of interest both to 
faculty and students, 

(Continued on page a $6) 
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A Matrix Theory of Higher Education' 

George D. Stoddard 


I shall develop briefly what may be 
called a matrix theory of higher edu- 
cation— a theory that contains little that 
is new but much that has not been put 
into practice. 

A characteristic of a matrix is that 
something grows within it and some- 
thing comes out of it. In college what we 
expect to grow is a fundamental interest 
in learning and in social responsibility. 

I 

The educational matrix centers in an 
area of specialization. It needs stimula- 
tion. Intellectual interests that are de- 
rived from reading or from contact with 
professors may be as firmly established 
as those crystallized early in child life, 
A passion for academic learning in a 
given field may have wedge-like begin- 
nings. 

In the past twenty years I have had 
contact with pupils at all levels from the 
preschool child at the University of 

‘Based on Installation Address, Urbana, May 
16, 194.7. 


Iowa to tottering graybeards at the Col- 
lege de France. While they were learn- 
ing they had one thing in common, 
namely, an urge for new experience. Re- 
cently I extended this range to over 
ninety years by witnessing the sputtering 
of a Japanese physicist so ancient that he 
had to be carried by his son, himself an 
old man. This redoubtable character was 
brought in for an interview a year ago 
to aid the work of an educational mission 
to Japan. His field was phonetics and 
he had been laboring for sixty years to 
reform the primitive Japanese written 
language. He brought us reprints of 
papers he had given before the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, This little rubbleheap of a man, 
living in isolation for ten years, supreme- 
ly indifferent to war or peace, had 
emerged from voluntary confinement to 
pronounce once more with clearness and 
vigor on what was evidently the last 
fling of a scholar’s life. 

This is the spirit of the play in search 
of its characters; this is the transforma- 
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tion that all teachers seek in their stu- 
dents, It may come to a young person 
who had previously simply added one 
bit of knowledge to another. It is some- 
thing that the fragmented curriculum 
may completely miss. 

A matrix theory of education does not 
imply that there is nothing beyond the 
central core-— quite the reverse. About 
this central section there can easily be 
placed a pattern of related studies. In 
some fields such as history, the core 
itself is a derivation from the co-ordi- 
nated pattern. In music, art, drama, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, geolo- 
gy, physiology, or foreign language, 
what is central and what is ancillary can 
be determined by analysis. 

A geologist presumably will want to 
study archeology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology, since he may 
become interested in the effect of earth 
structures on the life of people. A vol- 
cano, for example, carries an irresistible 
appeal; it is a vivid reminder of the 
planet which is our home. Is there any 
scientific loss, however, in showing 
man’s reactions to these eruptions and 
the fate of cities, ancient and modern, 
that got in their way? A volcano, like 
an earthquake, is at once a destroyer 
and a preserver. It helps to shake men 
from their wordiness, restoring a sense 
of the three dimensions. It kindles a 
feeling of awe rarely found in human 
relations, restoring at a stroke the 
grandeur and the primacy of nature. 

There is no sharp dividing line be- 
tween the specialized core and related 
subjects. The student should feel equal- 
ly at home in both. In fact, this feeling 
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of ft at homeness” is crucial to the plan, 
An engineer studying English has not 
left the field of engineering. Poetry is 
not written for other poets; it is written 
for everyone. 

This brings vis to the third concentric 
circle— -the area of common knowledge, 
the area that forms the basic content 
of elementary and secondary education. 
It is clear that common knowledge 
needs to he refreshed at the higher 
levels. In certain areas that were begun 
early in school, but not followed 
through, student and professor alike 
may demonstrate arrested development. 

If I were to distribute to a college 
audience a sheet of paper and a stick of 
charcoal with the single assignment: 
"Draw me a picture of a man,” the re- 
sults would be revealing, if not hilarious. 
Many persons who can give a precise 
account of behavior under complex con- 
ditions— instructors, for example, who 
can rate a student’s knowledge of sub- 
ject matter down to a point or two— 
would draw some very primitive men. 
If asked to draw a person who is angry, 
fearful or serene, or to put down in 
graphic form the essential differences 
among their friends, they would retire 
in confusion. We can imagine a society 
in which some of us would be regarded 
as graphic illiterates, to be treated with 
the scorn usually reserved for verbal 
illiterates. 

The same confessional exercise can be 
set up, let us say, for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, botany, or Hindu. 
All we know is a little bit in a closed 
little world. 

Perhaps we should take another look 
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at the areas regarded as conducive to 
personal enrichment or social exchange. 
We may be wrong in expecting so much 
from twelve or sixteen years of English, 
layer upon overlapping layer, without a 
complementary experience along scien- 
tific and artistic lines. 

Everything deteriorates under disuse. 
Unless we have a sense of what is com- 
mon or could be common, we shall save 
for the non-spccializcd areas of study 
only the time that rightfully belongs to 
relaxation. As I see it, the area of cur- 
ricular involvement that surrounds the 
core of specialization must be regarded 
as important; it is not so much inferior 
as different. It may occupy less time 
although, in the long run, we cannot be 
sure. The total life of a mathematician 
seems to carry more words than sym- 
bols, more sentences than formulas. He, 
too, needs to know language and litera- 
ture, psychology and philosophy, eco- 
nomics and government, science and the 
arts, foreign affairs, child development, 
human behavior, and the social struc- 
ture. Today there are few high ranking 
mathematicians in continental Europe; 
they have come to America and their 
reasons for coming had little to do with 
mathematics. 

Of course I am using the mathe- 
matician only by way of illustration. The 
mathematicians I have known take on 
these learnings, either as related subjects 
or as common knowledge, more readily 
than the student of commerce or jour- 
nalism takes on mathematics, 

Eveiy field should have its common 
or general attributes which can be trans- 
ferred to other fields. The mathema- 


tician should tell us what he expects a 
student of commerce or of journalism to 
know about quantitative relations, as a 
least common denominator of cultural 
exchange. In a sense, all departments of 
knowledge would go on a double stand- 
ard, alarming as that prospect is to some 
keepers of the seals. Recently the 
nuclear physicists have taken the lead. 
They have been helpful in revealing to 
a wide audience the nature of their dis- 
coveries, the essential difference between 
science and technology, and the political 
implications of their work. 

We can safeguard the process by hav- 
ing all exports from a field reviewed by 
internal authorities. If goods marked 
for export arc exactly the same as those 
available to students majoring in the 
subject, this coincidence should be 
checked in a pragmatic way. It is useless 
to send out material that nobody re- 
ceives, likes, or understands. Instruction 
is a two-way process. 

If the field is so esoteric as not to 
permit of any transfusion at the college 
level, let us come to agreement on this 
through committee action. Let us say 
flatly that a student need never know 
anything about a certain field, for such 
knowledge is reserved to the expert. 

The fourth area in the matrix scheme 
of education is given over to recreation. 
It is really a form of general education, 
for recreation is a common factor. On 
the college campus it relies heavily on 
skills that can be matched competitively 
with the skills of others. Team play pre- 
dominates. However, all recreation in- 
volves participation. The common sports 
of football and basketball involve so 
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much participation on the part of the 
spectator as frequently to leave him 
limp and lacking in blood sugar. What 
happens to a few players happens vi- 
cariously to tens of thousands who watch 
and to millions of others geared to the 
situation by radio, press, or motion 
picture. 

Recreation in its larger sum has to do 
with periods of reconstruction within the 
individual. A man is not a machine and 
he does not behave like one. He changes 
under exercise and in response to the 
expectation ■ of others. When persons 
play together against others, there is 
formed at once a partnership that is one 
of the better human traits. By including 
opponents within a larger social circle, 
enjoyment is enhanced. Similarly, 
music, debating, dramatics, and the 
numerous clubs that dot the campus 
serve to round out a student’s life. To 
know birds, fields, woods and streams is 
to subtract nothing at all from the life 
sciences but to gain a little through 
pleasant association. 

II 

I use the term matrix not to imply a 
rigid sense of form, but to express a 
doubt that these things will come to 
pass unless the curriculum is somewhat 
pre-arranged. To crowd a curriculum 
with specialties is to guarantee that the 
other three areas will be neglected ; to 
fail to develop a single specialty, follow- 
ing it through to advanced levels of 
understanding, is to sell the student 
short. In some fashion— in a new fashion 
perhaps — we should explore the matrix 
idea to see if it contains practical impli- 
cations for university programs. 


At present there are practical blocks 
to the registration of students in related 
or general areas. The University of 
Illinois offers a good example. The only 
work that Illinois men are sure to have 
in common is the elements of rhetoric, 
hygiene, military science, and physical 
education. Within an area of specializa- 
tion there is indeed close harmony j 
across departmental lines no common 
tongue is spoken. Engineers who later 
will hold positions of leadership in busi- 
ness and government may lack contact 
with history, economics, or political 
science. The student of commerce gen- 
erally is weak in science; he may lack 
psychology and sociology. The graduate 
in agriculture, although he may plan 
to leave the farm, has little contact with 
the social sciences and humanities. 

The fault lies neither with the student 
nor with the individual professor; it is 
in ourselves. Every large university in 
the country has suffered from it. In the 
past the liberal idea prevailed at most 
colleges. This led to a cloistered tradi- 
tion wherein a college graduate, while 
pleasant and refined, was not expected to 
know much about anything in particular. 
He went to work in a modest way, not 
infrequently in his father’s business. 

Now, as we know, the liberal ingre- 
dient is fighting for its life, or, more 
accurately, it is fighting for something 
that is good in the lives of everyone. 
The aim of education is to develop a 
structure of thought and to improve 
human relations. A university is not a 
dictionary, a dispensary, or a department 
store; it is more than a storehouse of 
knowledge and more than a community 
of scholars. University life is essentially 
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an exercise in thinking, preparing and 
living. 

Certain ingredients useful to other 
enterprises are to the university its rea- 
son for existence. Advances along a 
measured continuum of learning will 
give satisfaction to any employer, but in 
numerous occupations the demand ceases 
in a few months. When the skill is per- 
fected, differentials in rate or quality 
drop out. Not so in college: a student 
will take a breather occasionally, but the 
air is saturated with intellectual competi- 
tion. His mind is never safe from out- 
side stimuli. Tests and examinations are 
landmarks along the way; the daily 
give-and-take in the classroom, while 
not so massive, is to the alert student 
the chief indicator of academic progress. 
A student who is confused, bored, or 
frustrated is already on his way out, 
although the process is often delayed by 
other considerations. Such a student at 
least discovers what he does not like; 
he may, through revelation and humilia- 
tion, become a sounder human being. 

The matrix theory does not demand 
that the curriculum be built up in Nea- 
politan slices, nor prepared as an emul- 
sion. We are concerned with the human 
brain — a plastic, growing, changing 
organism, in no sense a muscle to be 
flexed or a receptacle to be filled. The 
essential element of the educational 
matrix is curiosity. Irrational postpone- 
ment or dilution may lead to incalcu- 
lable loss in motivation. 

The new and exciting learning device, 
especially valuable in higher education, 
is the project — the task force concept, if 
you will. We begin where we are. We 
recognize a need, a problem, a duty. We 


exploit the human desire to deal in 
clusters of emotionally tinged experi- 
ences. We cherish a system of knowl- 
edge and we seek to develop it by keep- 
ing the student on the alert. 

Students unconsciously erect a wall 
against the dull, the useless, and the 
fragmentary. Everybody has read the 
professor’s lecture, but how many have 
read the account of what happened in 
the student’s mind? From the stand- 
point of college teaching, it would be 
better to give a lecture a mark of A, B, 
C, or D, without disclosing its contents, 
while reporting in detail the facts, ideas, 
original deductions, and other material 
not easily classified, to be found in a pile 
of examinations. 

The area of common knowledge 
should stress a few generalizing prin- 
ciples that the informed person will 
think about to the end of his days. With 
new experience they will change, for of 
all principles the certainty of change is 
the most fundamental. In the words of 
Howard Mumford Jones: 

One difficulty with educational pro- 
grams is that they are never built for time 
but are always built for eternity. Each 
pedagogical reformer, convinced that he 
has found at last a changeless and enduring 
way of educating human nature, an- 
nounces his program as a series of timeless 
absolutes. Every curriculum has an air of 
being built upon the impregnable rock of 
holy scripture; and, since academic institu- 
tions are highly conservative, the new cur- 
riculum, once alive and vital, when it 
becomes moribund, either changes slowly 
or changes not at all. Thus in the British 
Isles a curriculum for the public schools 
that had real vitality for the Renaissance 
lingered spinelessly into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, nor could all the wit 
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and wisdom of persons as gifted as Sydney 
Smith, Thackeray, John Stuart Mill and 
Thomas Huxley easily effect a change. So 
in American schools and colleges what has 
been, by sheer power of endurance, takes 
on a patina of wisdom and must, in the 
minds of teachers, forever be . 2 

Happily, not all teachers are so con- 
stituted, either in England or America. 
Much of the English ferment is found 
outside the public, that is to say, private 
schools. Kenneth Lindsay 8 writes of it 
with enthusiasm; 

The English method is to learn by ex- 
periment and practice. One former is 
worth a dozen reformers at this stage. 
There are scores of things young people 
want to do together outside the subject- 
ridden classroom. They want to learn to 
swim, to use maps, to undertake surveys, 
to make and build things, to climb, to cook, 


J Howard Mumford Jones in Education and 
World Tragedy, Harvard University Press, 1946, 
pp. 88-89. 

* Kenneth Lindsay, M.P., "The Children’s 
Charter,” The Observer , March 30, 1947. 


to talk a foreign language, to keep ac- 
counts, to argue logically, to take the chair, 
to write English — to mention only a few 
normal and jolly accomplishments still out- 
side the School Certificate. Above every- 
thing, they want their curiosity aroused, 
their interests stirred, and the most careful 
vocational guidance on the imaginative 
lines so long familiar in Birmingham, 
where parents and industrialists play a 
large part in co-operation with the schools. 
They will be better citizens if they have 
enjoyed the years when they were young. 

It is easy to analyze problems and 
hard to take action. It is easy to glorify 
the past, passing along the torch to light 
the new journey. We need such light, 
but taken alone it is not enough. It is 
easy to develop a theory or to write a 
report. What happens thereafter is the 
true bench mark of progress. Education- 
al ground is commonly lost by default 
or, more simply, by a shuffling of names 
and materials. To be meaningful the 
matrix theory must be given the severe 
test of faculty acceptance. 


. . } tis one of the silliest things , . . to darken your hypothesis !ry 
placing a number of tall , opaque words , one before another , in a right 
line, betwixt your own and your reader's conception, . , P — Lawrence 
Sterne 



The Educational “Center” 


Frank G. Black 


U nder the attractive guise of support 
to the democratic way of life, 
Mr. James Marshall some time since 
argues in the leading article of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature 1 for what is 
commonly called the “child centered” 
school. His contention is superficially so 
plausible, and he so carefully refrains 
from indicting the full implications of 
his educational philosophy, that many 
public-spirited but unreflecting readers, 
as well as the rank and file of the school- 
of-education people, will readily sub- 
scribe to it. 

I 

In the teaching world today there are 
— as regards the organization of the class- 
room, two views of education— -that held 
by teachers trained in the disciplines of 
some body of subject matter and that 
held by a preponderance of educational 
specialists free from tics to any particu- 
lar subject-matter field. The latter is the 
group which has instituted and argued 
for the “child-centered” school, imply- 
ing deceptively that those not of their 
faith would have the school “teacher 


’Wars Are Made in Classrooms. Saturday 
Review of Literature, November n, 1944. 

Editor's Note: The above, and the article 
immediately following', represent divergent views 
on fundamental educational philosophy. Mr. 
Black’s article criticizes the paper written by 
Mr. Marshall in 1944 for the Saturday Review 
of Literature, to which the reader is referred. 
Mr. Marshall’s reply was written after he ex- 
amined Mr. Black’s discussion. 


centered” or “subject-centered.” The 
child has always been the good teacher’s 
first concern; the school exists for him 
and his welfare, and the teacher is a 
means to an end. Every teacher worth 
his salt believes himself an expert in 
understanding and aiding the child in 
his development. To this inaccurate pair 
of designations Mr. Marshall now adds, 
for the same discrimination, “demo- 
cratic” and “authoritarian,” occasionally 
varying the latter with “autocratic.” 
One looks next to encounter “Nazi” and 
“American”! Name-calling and transfer 
are well-known propaganda techniques, 
not confined to the democracies. 

Mr. Marshall opens his discussion by 
what I believe to be a misrepresentation 
of what is typical in America. He writes: 
“The autocratic classroom is not peculiar 
to the autocratic nation. It still exists 
in many a schoolhouse right here in the 
U.S.A. It is a natural carry-over from 
the early days of schools which con- 
sidered it to be their function to tell 
children rather than develop them; in 
which the schoolmaster had the knowl- 
edge and assumed that education was no 
more than an imparting of his knowl- ( 
edge. That children could be led to 
knowledge in such a way that they 
would desire to learn was rarely con- 
ceded.” Personally, in almost a quarter 
of a century of experience with teaching, 
I have encountered the view that educa- 
tion is “no more than an imparting of 
knowledge” only in the charges hurled 


* H9 * 
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by one educator against another, and I 
would challenge the implication that 
children are necessarily led any more 
willingly to knowledge under the 
“child-centered” plan than in others. No 
one believes that education is merely an 
imparting, but many would contend that 
the imparting of knowledge should still 
be a part of the process. There have been 
abuses under primitive teaching condi- 
tions and with intellectually unsound 
teachers ; over-positiveness has excep- 
tionally produced regrettable frustra- 
tions; but the abuse is no inevitable con- 
sequence of instruction that “speaks as 
having authority.” 

That the pupil should be held in 
respect as a fellow mortal, a future 
citizen, a mind in its formative stage, is 
a truism with which every intelligent 
teacher, however subject-centered, would 
gladly agree. A teacher lacking sympathy 
for the child mind is sadly out of his call- 
ing. The student’s own knowledge 
should of course be brought into play, 
his reactions be invited. Occasionally it 
may even be well for him to reach his 
answer, as the race did, by trial and 
error. But the gross want of economy in 
that method should preclude it from 
general use, and the present large em- 
ployment of the project and report, 
which turns from the authority of 
teacher and text to that of encyclopedia 
and the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature is subject to objections. 

II 

Young people, strangely like their 
elders, like to be told; they desire to be 
addressed by an authority. You may re- 


call that when the small youngster was 
asked by the board-of-education gentle- 
man how he made his dog do tricks, 
his response was, “You see, if you are 
going to teach a dog tricks, you have 
to know just a little more than the dog, 
Mister!” We know of schoolrooms to- 
day where the teacher relegates his 
authority to a class-selected chairman 
and thereafter enters the discussion at 
his peril. Tricks learned in this fashion 
are likely to be few and unprofitable. 
A number of those who have come as 
products of this plan have complained 
to me bitterly that they had been al- 
lowed to waste their high school years 
without obtaining the fundamentals 
they needed. Mr. Marshall believes that 
the teacher’s contribution to discussions 
of the class should be “diplomatically” 
insinuated, rather than positively as- 
serted. The alert American boy or girl 
will give him small thanks for his diplo- 
macy. There is something about the 
policy which is surreptitious and clan- 
destine, almost indecent. 

The logical absurdity of reducing the 
teacher to the level of the pupil would 
be apparent to any mind but that of a 
theorist. Who ever questioned the equal- 
ity in the term’s true sense— equality in 
right to the pursuit of life, liberty, and 
happiness? But how can they be verit- 
ably equal, with wide discrepancies in 
age, experience, knowledge? The term 
as Mr. Marshall employs it is without 
meaning. Either the teacher possesses 
knowledge which the pupil lacks and re- 
quires, or he does not; if he does not, 
he should resign; if he does, why put an 
impediment in the way of his offering it? 
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There must be telling-and retelling. 
“Fust I tells ’em what I’se goin’ to tell 
’em} then I tells ’em; then I tells ’em 
what I don’ tole ’em,” explained the 
successful colored preacher, and his psy- 
chology was correct. The best way to 
elicit original thought is by the stimulus 
of sound information. The true relation 
between teacher and pupil is one that 
recognizes difference in attainment 
levels and leaves the direction of the 
learning process to the more advanced 
mind. 

It would be worth while examining 
the educational philosophies of some of 
our national leaders. Franklin is cited 
by Mr. Marshall. As I recall the Auto- 
biography, Ben profited greatly from in- 
tellectual disciplines which he imposed 
upon himself, and the institutions he 
founded were not “pupil-centered.” Jef- 
ferson had ideas about education which 
were liberal, but he believed profoundly 
in the discipline obtainable by a rigorous 
training in Greek life, literature, and 
thought. An extended examination 
would, I believe, show that our most dis- 
tinguished leaders have been subjected 
to authoritarian education— learned the 
three R’s and memorized their Latin 
grammar — without incurring inferiority 
complexes and with no other disqualifi- 
cations for life in a democracy, and pos- 
sibly with some positive benefits ascrib- 
able to their firm schooling. 

The attack upon authority gains 
countenance because authority in the 
political world has been greatly abused. 
The obvious reaction is to turn mechani- 
cally in the opposite direction in all 
fields of thought. But it is clear that 


authority means the same thing in the 
sphere of politics and in, let us say, 
science, history, or literature? And even 
in politics, are we ready to cast aside all 
authority? Bacon tells us that “Nature to 
be commanded must be obeyed” — science 
rests upon an authority higher than that 
of a dictator, and the most democratic 
of us cannot question the authority. Ad- 
mittedly much in science is yet to de- 
termine, our historical facts are subject 
to re-examination, and literary fashions 
are given to change — yet all is not flux. 
The beginner in whatsoever field must 
learn before he can investigate. The 
twelve-year-old or the sixteen-year-old 
“research” student is often made to 
utilize methods above his capacities, and 
is required to judge without criteria. 
Professor John E. Hankin of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, writing in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
Bulletin (Autumn, 1944), notes in this 
connection: “An irritating result of our 
present emphasis on 'independent think- 
ing’ is the self-assurance with which so 
many callow fledglings pass their ig- 
norant verdicts on the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages. Respect for the opinion 
of other men, living or dead, does not 
preclude a refutation of their errors and 
is more conducive to genuine wisdom 
than an attitude of assumed superiority.” 

Ill 

Some of the consequences of the 
emphasis in non-authoritarian education 
deserve scrutiny. Educators promoting 
the concept desire method-trained teach- 
ers and are indifferent or hostile to sub- 
stantial subject training. The master of a 
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subject will naturally desire to teach 
rather than watch a floundering investi- 
gation in well established facts. This 
stress in teacher preparation is far- 
reaching and points towards an ultimate 
distrust of knowledge, towards ob- 
scurantism. 

Another concomitant of the emphasis 
upon the pupil as center is the appeal 
to present interests, and by consequence, 
to the practical and the contemporary— 
at the expense of the cultural and the 
permanent. The present will be out of 
date tomorrow, and the truly practical 
is that which molds the whole man. 
Mr. Marshall attacks the classics as dan- 
gerous because they seek to represent 
life as complete. The attack was pre- 
pared for long since by the educator who 
first uttered the falsehood that the dis- 
ciplinary theory had been exploded. All 
the statement can mean is that the value 
of disciplines cannot be measured by 
neat tests— nor, one might add, can any 
of the primary values in life. No doubt 
there is a sanctity sometimes attached to 
the classics which needs calling in ques- 


tion, but this fact does not justify a 
neglect of “the best that has been 
thought and said,” and we have still a 
need “to see life steadily and to see it 
whole.” 

We face a new Philistinism backed 
by professional educators. Ancient lan- 
guages, ancient literature, and ancient 
history are largely gone from our 
schools; our modern classics are follow- 
ing rapidly. In the history-literature- 
social science combination courses of the 
high schools the past and its culture 
rarely find place, except when they illus- 
trate some “practical,” “contemporary” 
study. Literature that is topical, every 
serious student knows, is commonly of 
the least literary worth. 

To my observation, the emphasis for 
which Mr, Marshall stands leads inevit- 
ably to “busy work” for the majority of 
the students and to misguided and de- 
ceptively pretentious pseudo-research 
for the better ones. What the results of 
this misapplication of our young peo- 
ple’s time may produce in a generation, 
one fears to think. 


At what 'point then is the danger to he expected ? / answer if it ever 
reaches us it must spring up amongst us; it cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot , we must ourselves be its author and finisher , 
As a nation of free men , we must live through all time or die by 
suicide.- —Abmi-iam Lincoln 



Child Centered Schools or Self- 
Centered Scholarship 

James Marshall 


D r. Black’s criticism of my article, 
entitled “Wars Are Made in 
Classrooms,” could best be answered by 
a republication of the article itself. But a 
reprint being impractical, I can perhaps 
summarize the basic thought by several 
quotations. 

Domination, characteristic of a dictator- 
ship, is made possible by the attitudes of 
people who are ready and willing to be 
dominated. Such attitudes arc certainly en- 
couraged by an education which is au- 
thoritarian in its methods; which attempts 
to indoctrinate by teaching that such and 
such is the only possible right thing; which 
will not permit of disagreement or varia- 
tion in the expression of views. It is natural, 
therefore, that the general rule in the 
schools of authoritarian nations is the 
teacher-dominated classroom. In such a 
classroom the teacher’s knowledge and the 
teacher’s mistakes are alike truth and he 
does not risk his dignity in tire rough and 
tumble of free discussion or assume that 
tire pupil has much that is good to learn 
from his classmates or that he has capacity 
to form his own judgments. 

Further along in the article it is stated: 

In many ways, authoritarianism and 
paternalism have survived, without apol- 
ogy, in fields of intellectual life and edu- 
cation longer than in the political field. 
Your authoritarian scholar and educator 
treat the words of the teacher and the 

Editors Note: This was written as a reply 
to the article immediately preceding. 


writings of the dead as more important 
than the living student. They love the 
yes-men of the classroom, the boys and 
girls who can repeat to them their own 
repetitions of classical thought. They have 
little patience with teaching which treats 
the classics themselves as no more than ex- 
periences. They accept visits to zoos, the 
use of tools and experiments in laboratories 
as being varieties of experience, but there is 
to them a mystical something about some- 
body else’s experiences reduced to writing 
which makes of books not common ex- 
periences but a sort of fetish. 

The question is asked: “How can we 
hope for peace if nothing is done to 
break the cycle of authoritarian class- 
rooms turning out every year around the 
world millions of little robots ready to 
accept authority on any terms, for any 
miserable little promise of reward— and 
millions of little bullies ready to play 
the authoritarian in home, in school- 
room, in industry, in scholarship, or in 
government.” 

' The article was addressed not so much 
to education in colleges and universities 
as to education in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It is at those educational 
levels and in the home that the basic 
attitudes and habits of young people are 
established and where they make their 
principal adjustments to the culture of 
the community in which they live and to 
each other. Long before the minority 
who go into the colleges reach those 
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institutions they have formed the pat- fish in an aquarium. Everyone is not 


terns in accordance with which their ag- 
gressions are canalized for constructive 
or destructive ends or left floating at 
loose ends. That is why it can be said 
that wars are made in classrooms. 

The method of education which I 
believe will make for better inter-rela- 
tionships between people individually, 
between their organizations and their 
nations has been described, as Dr. Black 
describes it, as the “child centered 
school,” also as the new method, the 
activity program, undisciplined, self- 
disciplined, democratic, anarchic, com- 
munistic and in many other ways. The 
very variety and conflict of description 
are themselves instructive. 

As I understand it, the new method is 
based on the theory that children learn 
better by doing things, by investigating 
and experimenting, by learning with 
and from each other, by being allowed 
to develop each at the pace of his own 
capacities and as much as practicable 
along the lines of his own interests than 
when the teacher dominates all class- 
room situations, when the teacher lec- 
tures and asks most of the questions and 
expects children to learn at approximate- 
ly the same pace from the same text 
books. Instead of requiring the entire 
class, when not at the blackboard, to 
keep its seats arranged by traditional 
aisles and rows, the teacher using the 
newer method may sit in one corner of 
the room doing mathematics with a 
group of children while other children 
may be reading at their desks; still 
others may be writing or drawing or 
helping each other solve some problem 
or in a group build a model or feed the 


doing the same thing at the same mo- 
ment. The teacher guides the work, 
leads the class along the road of the 
curriculum without engaging in the 
daily minutiae of directions and restric- 
tions so common in classrooms. 

Study has shown that as between chil- 
dren educated by this method and those 
educated by the more traditional 
method, there is little difference of sta- 
tistical importance to be found in scho- 
lastic achievement. They master the 
three R’s and use the educational tools 
to substantially the same extent. But 
those studying under the newer methods 
have been found to have greater social 
capacity, to work together better, to have 
more interest in and understanding of 
their environment and the things that 
are happening in the world. They also 
tend to be more interested in finding 
solutions to the problems that challenge 
them than the group taught in the more 
traditional manner. 

II 

It is not, as Dr. Black suggests, that I 
regard “the classics as dangerous because 
they seek to represent life as complete.” 
Nothing of the kind. The classics do not 
seek to represent life as complete. They 
represent the esthetic and intellectual 
experiences of their respective ages and 
carry those messages to us today. That 
is not dangerous. It is the classicists who 
are, for it is they who would represent 
the classics as life complete, as contain- 
ing the gamut of wisdom if not all 
beauty for all time. 

Personally I have no quarrel with 
those who believe that the classics have 
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educational value as experiences. I be- 
lieve that for intellectually capable 
pupils Latin is more valuable as an edu- 
cational experience than modern lan- 
guages, which few of them will ever use. 
With Latin they have, however, a good 
base from which to commence the study 
of the Romance languages and from 
Latin they will gain a finer appreciation 
of the more delicate shadings of mean- 
ing in the English language. Neverthe- 
less, I cannot go along with those who 
urge that any study is in itself impor- 
tant. It is only important as it develops 
self-discipline and sympathetic under- 
standing, as it helps to give a sense of 
security and well-being to the student 
and thus to stabilize society. 

As stated in the article WARS ARE 
MADE IN CLASSROOMS, “It is a 
mistake to think that people fail to 
understand one another merely because 
they speak in different tongues. Far 
more critical is their misunderstanding 
of the aims and purposes, hopes and 
fears of other peoples. 5 ’ Those who are 
acquainted with the findings of dynamic 
psychology appreciate that the method 
of teaching rather than the content is 
what brings about understanding, co- 
operative attitudes, independence and 
self-discipline. 

Let us approach the classicist from 
another angle. In his “Adventures Of 
The Mind,” Castiglioni says: “The pos- 
session of the bones, and particularly of 
the skulls, of one’s ancestors was be- 
lieved to endow the holder with extra- 
ordinary strength because it placed at his 
disposal all the powers that had be- 
longed to the dead man.” When one 
reads impassioned pleas such as those of 


Dr. Black, one has but to substitute 
“words” and “ideas” for “bones” and 
“skulls” and one finds the same fetish- 
ism, the same contagious magic. But we 
are not going to get the strength and 
powers of the great deceased. We are 
only going to acquire our own strength 
and power and that will lx determined 
by the satisfactory character of our ad- 
justment to our modern culture and 
each other. 

We live in a society which demands 
of us considerable freedom and consid- 
erable initiative and a capacity to work 
together. Educational methods which 
develop in our young people the capacity 
to operate in conditions of comparative 
freedom, to use initative and to work 
with others is an education which will 
condition them to the demands of their 
culture. If, however, they are trained to 
subservience, discouraged from taking 
initative and punished for working with 
others, as so frequently happens, there 
is then a discord between their condition- 
ing and the demands of society and out 
of this contradiction instability is created. 

Ill 

In the original article it was suggested 
that a logical aspect of democratic life 
would be to let people (including the 
young) do things for themselves or to- 
gether rather than have others do things 
to them or for them, and that in the 
classroom this requires teacher and stu- 
dent to take part “on a basis of equality 
— that is, on a basis of mutual respect 
and consideration although the teacher 
has more knowledge and experience and 
must guide the program diplomatically 
towards educational goals.” This does 
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not say or contemplate that the teacher’s 
experience or knowledge are ignored. 
However, the use of the word “diplo- 
matically” has upset Dr. Black exceed- 
ingly. “There is something about the 
policy which is surreptitious and clandes- 
tine and almost indecent” he says. 

If Dr. Black insists on interpreting 
the word “diplomatic” as surreptitious, 
clandestine or indecent he is entitled to 
his quirk. But however much one may 
regard some diplomacy as stupid and dis- 
ingenuous, there is no more reason to 
condemn a diplomatic approach than 
there is to condemn a loving approach 
because some people read love and filth 
as equivalent or to condemn all law be- 
cause some people interpret law and cor- 
ruption as being synonymous. 

Dr. Black believes that there is a 
“gross want of economy” in the method 
of trial and error as an educational 
process and that the project and report 
method turns from the “authority of 
teacher and text to that of encyclopedia” 
and guides to periodical literature, to 
which he objects. Dr. Black is no scientist 
or he certainly would not so easily dis- 
miss the method of trial and error as 
an important part of education in our 
scientific world. The method of trial and 
error is the method of straight thinking. 
Where is the waste if a child learns 
straight thinking rather than right an- 
swers? 

IV 

Certainly experiment by the child in 
the course of his learning in the class- 
room will tend to stimulate his execu- 
tive abilities rather than merely distend 
his absorptive capacities. And why 


should the use of encyclopedias or peri- 
odical literature or other reference works 
be any less educational than the use of 
the average textbook? This position is 
especially odd in view of Dr. Black’s 
statement that “the best way to elicit 
original thought is by the stimulus of 
sound information.” Certainly if this 
were true, sound information should be 
obtainable from other sources as well as 
from the teacher and the textbook. And 
a more creative method of learning 
would seem to be the collection of sound 
information by the student rather than 
by a process of quasi-memorization of 
the words of teacher and text. But is the 
stimulus of sound information the best 
way to elicit thought? 

Modern concepts of education are 
founded on experimentation of dynamic 
psychology, the best of the traditional 
concept on a -priori reasoning. Often they 
touch the same truths but there is a 
value difference in the approach itself. 
Alchemy and atomic physics have 
skirted some of the same truths but the 
results are different and wc would not, 
if we could, discard the method of the 
atomic physicist for the mysteries of the 
alchemist’s philosopher’s stone. The 
solid wooden oxcart wheel of the third 
millenium B.C. may have done more 
for civilization than the spinning coil 
in the electro-magnetic field but the fu- 
ture is with the science of electro-dy- 
namics and the method which produced 
it. The time has come to pay equal re- 
spect to the methods of dynamic psy- 
chology. 

The language of psychiatry and of ex- 
perimental psychology is not well 
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known and is strange to the academician. 
It is, however, no more alien to the ears 
of men and women today than was that 
of Cartesian logic, Bacon’s essays and 
Galileo’s experiments to the men of 
their times. Nevertheless, those men 
speaking in the novel tongue of science 
opened up a new world, so that people 
who are neither magicians nor scientists 
live today in their light. 

We must sympathize with those who 
would retreat to the protecting arms of 
Ceres, the great mother— or perhaps to 
the affectionate arms of Venus— for this 
in most of us is a deep emotional pattern. 
But such retreats will not stop the 
marches of the Hitlers and the Stalins. 
They will not silence the throaty cries of 
destruction. They will not produce the 
attitude through which to create or re- 
create our American dynamic answers 
to these threats. Our strongest answers 
are of course of the ancient seedbed 
which Dr. Black so devotedly treasures. 
But they have outgrown that bed. We 
are asking that our children emphasize 
in their study not the germination or 
some past flowering of our cultural tree 
but that they concentrate on the process 
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of growth itself, the great dynamic proc- 
ess of which they are a part. 

Where economic machinery can pro- 
duce plenty, the next move in civiliza- 
tion must be social adjustment. In this 
we have greatly failed of accomplish- 
ment because heretofore the attempts at 
social adjustment have been through 
political and economic devices and 
verbal fetishism, without regard to the 
fact that more often than not such ap- 
proaches tended to create social dis- 
equilibrium and psychological tensions 
rather than social stability and psycho- 
logical harmony. 

Authority is conservative. It docs not 
foster growth. It resents the new and is 
jealous of youth. Let us not worry too 
much about a “new Philistinism.” Let 
us rather look with troubled eyes on 
each fresh attempt of authority to 
smother the young and create in them 
anew punishing tensions. 

The question in the final analysis is 
not between scholarship and the child 
centered school. They are not incompat- 
ible. Rather it is between self-centered 
scholars and socially oriented education 
and these are incompatible. 


The biggest reason for overworked teachers is paper work , which con- 
sumes almost a third of their time and, in the main , is of no earthly use, 
W hat we need is a thorough overhauling of educational techniques to 
simplify teaching methods. T his would permit teachers to devote less 
time to bookkeeping and more time to teaching,— Alvin Johnson 



International Anthem 


Wilson MacDonald 



Join hands, ye nations, 
this is the last call: 
join hands, or the Play ends, 
and the curtains fall. 

Gun and bomb and sword 
have had their day: 
now for the living Word 
and the King’s way. 

Let Peace be the bridegroom ; 
if he is denied 
Death will take his place, 
and Earth will be the bride. 


It is yours to say. 

This is the last call: 

join hands, or the Play ends, 

and the curtains fall. 
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Euthenics, A Design for Living 

Carl E. Seashore 


T he preparation for permanent 
peace must be sought through the 
cultivation of socialized knowledge for 
international good will. That will come 
through the global training for literacy, 
which is now emerging with gigantic 
strides among backward peoples 
throughout the world, and will be fol- 
lowed by universal education for world 
citizenship. Education is the world’s 
major weapon in the atomic age. 
Throughout the civilized world the en- 
tire educational systems, from childhood 
to old age, are being revamped to pro- 
vide training for leadership in the now- 
waging world struggle for permanent 
peace. In our own country, the most 
promising training-ground for world 
leadership lies in the secondary schools. 

The Nature of Euthenics 

The dominant objective of the Amer- 
ican high school has been the prepara- 
tion for college, a purely academic aim 
and attitude. But in recent years, cog- 
nizance has been taken of a larger objec- 
tive, the wider training for a wholesome 
and useful life. This is taking the form 
of guidance programs and the introduc- 
tion of specific courses having a cuthcnic 
bearing. These are reproducing in a pro- 
lific and topsy turvy fashion under the 
pressure of the present peace movement 
and the urge to vitalize education. 

As educators we are now in the proc- 
ess of revising our American educational 
philosophy and psychology to meet the 


needs in the interest of development of 
personality and preparation for service 
and citizenship during the adolescent 
years in secondary education. To imple- 
ment the objective stated realistically, I 
venture to recommend an integrated 
course in Euthenics in training for the 
good life in the senior year of the high 
school as a capstone of secondary school 
arts and sciences covered in the four 
years. 

Euthenics is the logical sequel to Eu- 
genics which now has scientific and prac- 
tical status as a normative science. Eu- 
genics deals with the science of being 
born well; euthenics deals with the sci- 
ence and art of Jiving well. Euthenics is 
a comprehensive term for a merger of 
a variety of courses and contents now 
prevailing and capable of promising de- 
velopment. It covers the integrated 
treatment of such topics as mental and 
physical hygiene, educational and voca- 
tional guidance, citizenship, socialized 
living, health, morality, and in general, 
motivation for living as well as we know 
how. It thus includes the normative as- 
pect of such fields as psychology, hy- 
giene, ethics, logic, esthetics, history, 
government, and general science — all in- 
tegrated into a single course. The con- 
cept of the term euthenics is already 
well standardized and it may now be 
predicted that gradually it will become 
popular as a designation of a unified 
normative science and art pertaining to 
the good life. The scientific term as such 
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will commend itself to students and will 
furnish the matrix for standards in logi- 
cal curriculum-building. It applies to all 
ages. In childhood it usually goes by the 
name of Child Welfare 1 and in old age 
by the name of Gerontology, the science 
and art of growing old. 

As a scientific term it gives unity and 
meaning to the problems of personality 
and character-building and tends to or- 
ganize practical insight and wisdom 
which gradually crystallizes into a com- 
monsense and habitual view of the good 
life. It implements the idea that school 
life is not only a preparation for living, 
but is a period of worthy living right 
here and now. Progressive realization of 
truth, goodness, and beauty in life is 
the evidence of euthenic values. 

Courses within this general field are 
now given in numerous high schools, 
both large and small, under a variety of 
names and with hit or miss objectives — 
some very good. They are generally 
given by the principal, the Deans of 
Boys or Girls, the social science and 
health departments or by a specialist. It 
is hoped that the concept of euthenics 
may become the carry-all for such efforts 
insofar as they conform to the objectives 

1 In drawing- up the charter for Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station 30 years ago we pro- 
posed to call it “The Euthenics Laboratory,” 
which would have been a very appropriate name 
but we had to appeal to social groups for aid 
in presenting the case to the legislature and 
were therefore unfortunately forced to talk the 
language of the clay and call it Child Welfare. 
If we had not had the social and legislative 
hurdles to cross at that time one branch of 
euthenics might have been given a great boost 
as a designation of the scientific study of the 
welfare of the normal child. 


here defined and thus coordinate and 
justify this comparatively new unit in 
educational and social economy. 

Such a plan will, of course, be devel- 
oped gradually as an elective in the light 
of suitably trained teachers, facilities, 
and community needs and may take a 
variety of forms both as to content and 
method. Each leader may have freedom 
to build in accordance with his own qual- 
ifications and faith in the undertaking 
and will begin the course as an elective. 
The procedure should change with edu- 
cational progress and should develop 
gradually as co-operation is established. 
To amplify the above description of the 
course operationally by an example, let 
me indicate some of the steps that might 
be taken if I had the privilege of or- 
ganizing and conducting it now. 

A Workshop in Euthenics 

The workshop is organized to fulfill 
the following aims as educational objec- 
tives (1) To build a comprehensive eu- 
thenic program as a capstone to the four 
year high school curriculum. (2) To 
operate the course inductively as an ex- 
ercise in social democracy. (3) To facili- 
tate extensive and well-planned reading 
for a purpose. (4) To facilitate the study 
of self and to place nondircctional self- 
guidance on a high scientific and artistic 
plane. (5) To make the course student- 
centered and build habits of learning by 
doing. (6) To keep each student busy at 
his natural level of successful achieve- 
ment. (7) To crystallize the concept of 
euthenics as a guide to the good life. 
(8) To radiate a love for the good life 
in the entire school. (9) To develop 
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ambition, good taste, and a sense of 
value in learning. 

The general plan, calls for the use of 
books, experiments , reports, discussions 
and logbooks . The course is divided into 
about 30 units, each dealing with specific 
problems in euthenics. For each unit 
there is a handbook with supplementary 
reading material. The student is ex- 
pected to read all the handbooks during 
the year and to select 15 for intensive 
study and report. For each week in the 
course there is an experiment measuring 
ability, aptitude, talent, skills, and 
achievement as a basis for educational 
and occupational self-guidance. Each 
student makes a biweekly report. These 
reports are made the basis for the week- 
ly discussion. The student also keeps a 
logbook, a running account of euthenic 
progress, with files of the experimental 
findings and a complete set of the re- 
ports. The workshop is designed as equi- 
valent to a major course throughout the 
year. Thus the training at the workshop 
derives from reading, experimenting, 
writing and speaking in an intensive 
study of self and environment. It im- 
plements the Greek “Know thyself” 
with the modern personnel principle 
“Guide yourself.” 

The workshop has two aspects which 
we may designate as the subjective and 
the objective; the self and the environ- 
ment; o r figure and background. The 

1 "The. Mental Measurement Year Book, 11 
Oscar Burros, Editor, Highland Park, New 
Jersey, . gives a full description with technical 
evaluation by experts for each test now available. 
There are several publishers of tests and measure- 
ments, but most of the material can be obtained 
from Tlie Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, New York. 
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provisions for extensive reading, writ- 
ing, and discussion herein provided take 
care of the background, the world in 
which the student lives. The experi- 
ments provided and their interpretations 
and discussions deal with the figure, the 
student himself as a person in his self- 
orientation. 

The content of the course is deter- 
mined by the relative importance of the 
topic, the best coverage of the course by 
selected samples, the availability of 
superior handbooks and experiments, 
prevailing issues in the high school or 
community, and by the pressing national 
or world issues. Since we cannot cover 
the entire field, the choice of handbook 
and title or topic for each unit becomes 
a living issue from year to year. Anyone 
conversant with problems of adolescence 
can easily think of a hundred good topics 
dealing with euthenic problems in the 
period of adolescence. 

One class experiment is administered 
to the class as a whole each week. 2 These 
are group tests, answering the needs of 
the class as a whole; such as, various 
forms of college qualifying examina- 
tions, general ability analyses, occupa- 
tional interests, personality analyses, 
vocabulary, current information tests, 
emotional stability, intelligence and 
achievement tests. Supplementing these, 
other tests are available for use in volun- 
tary groups; such as, standard qualify- 
ing examinations for each of the learned 
professions, for types of occupational 
services, individual skills and aptitudes. 
Although time for these voluntary tests 
is limited, the mere awareness of their 
existence leads the student to utilize the 
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opportunities for such tests as they are 
offered elsewhere in rapidly growing 
facilities. These tests are standardized 
and validated and norms and principles 
of interpretation are given. They are 
relatively inexpensive and safely ad- 
ministered. The performance is usually 
checked by the students themselves, 
from the key given out by a monitor. 
The students preserve these records, file 
them in the logbook and gradually build 
up graphic profiles throughout the year. 
A physician’s report on a general physi- 
cal examination should head this list. A 
moving picture or other demonstration 
may sometimes be substituted for an ex- 
periment. 

At the present time great help comes 
from The Public A fairs Committee , 22 
East 38th Street, New York City, which 
publishes a monthly series of pamphlets 
called “The Public Afairs Pamphlets ” 
now in their twelfth million. This Com- 
mittee of a score of our leading men in 
public life headed by Mr. Ordway Tead 
is a non-profit corporation which pre- 
pares and publishes social and educa- 
tional material much of which is in the 
field of euthenics. Each pamphlet is 
written by an outstanding authority on 
the subject and approved by the national 
societies devoted to the issue under con- 
sideration, such as health, medicine, edu- 
cation, The pamphlet is a concise, au- 
thoritative, and readable guide to fur- 
ther reading. It furnishes a list of the 
best books current on the subject, is 
limited to 32, pages and sells for twenty 
cents. Complete sets of 70 pamphlets 
now available may be kept on the re- 
serve shelf or purchased by the students 


individually. The price of a set of 70 is 
seven dollars and the annual subscrip- 
tion is one dollar and fifty cents. From 
this set many topics with their respective 
handbook may be chosen to advantage 
on such subjects as Food, Money, Edu- 
cation, Health, Marriage, Eugenics, 
Children, Vitamins, The Blue Cross, 
The community. Veteran’s guide, The 
races of mankind, The census, Jobs, 
Labor, Freedom, The American way, 
Public health, Sanity, Alcoholism, Life 
insurance, Wings over America. One of 
the best services of these pamphlets is, 
however, in the general selection of 
euthenic books. There are other guides 
of a similar nature, notably the series 
called “ Building America 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

A certain number of units are assigned 
to and named after experiments such as 
those listed above where there are ex- 
cellent descriptive and interpretative 
handbooks available. Other topics with 
handbooks may be chosen in the light of 
current issues, local, national or global. 
Biography and autobiography have an 
effective place among the handbooks. 
From year to year the vote on class 
topics for the next year should be help- 
ful. More than one unit of time may be 
assigned to large subjects such as 
Health, Guidance, Citizenship. Many 
of the books selected overlap in a very 
profitable way. 

At the reference desk there is a con- 
tribution box for the deposit of criticisms 
and constructive suggestions about the 
course from day to day and special rec- 
ommendations for current magazine and 
book reading which each student has 
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found helpful and wishes to pass on to 
the class in a co-operative spirit, This col- 
lection is placed in the hands of a steer- 
ing committee elected by the class for 
periodic reports. 

The biweekly report required of all 
students for each of the 15 topics they 
elect will take any one of a variety of 
forms; such as, the summary of a book 
in the student’s own language, a book 
review, a playlet, a poem, provided that 
it gives an adequate indication of mas- 
tery of reading assigned. It may deal 
with the whole or any part of the prob- 
lem. It may take a negative or a positive 
stand. It may be factual or imaginative. 
But the student is advised to take a per- 
sonal point of view in a forward-looking 
attitude. Thus, if the topic is “Vocation” 
the report may be headed “My Choice 
of a Vocation,” “Tests of Fitness for 
My Vocation,” “What I Want to Be 
Doing Ten Years from Now,” “The 
Best Job in the World for Me, and 
Why.” Each report is limited to ten 
minutes of reading time. The selection 
of a class sentiment or slogan, for exam- 
ple, “Our Tenth Class Reunion,” or 
“Our Ten Year Plan” running as a gen- 
eral theme throughout the year can do 
much to focus reports and discussions 
upon the immediately practical nature of 
the issues raised. The idea is this: What 
kind of a person would I like to be ten 
years from now? 

The topics are intentionally listed in a 
scrambled order by chance; no particu- 
lar sequence is advised. Each student 
may select topics biweekly in the order 
of his personal interest after a prelimi- 
nary survey of the material available. 


These reports are the real meat of the 
course, they take into account the stu- 
dent’s free thinking, the readings, and 
relevant experiments. When the biweek- 
ly reports are turned in, they are im- 
mediately graded tentatively by the 
staff. At each of the two following week- 
ly meetings three of these papers are 
read by their authors and each is fol- 
lowed by a free and critical discussion, 
advanced notice being given of the topics 
for discussion. 

Voluntary groups for further discus- 
sion are encouraged in bull sessions. In- 
formal group and individual provisions 
are made for those who need first aid 
in regard to the required work. Per- 
sonal conferences are welcomed. Out of 
these reports should come material and 
personnel for the rendering of services 
such as the high school student’s assem- 
bly, community programs in local so- 
cieties, churches, service clubs and other 
community activities. Competition and 
co-operation develops power for leader- 
ship and the students are led to feel that 
they are now participating in the exer- 
cise of citizenship. New interests, new 
insights, and new powers will emerge 
from participation in such services and 
these will be reflected in the euthenic 
activities of the school as a whole, the 
community, and home life. Some of the 
reports may lead to creative writing and 
publication. 

The plan of this workshop can be 
adapted to a high school of any size by 
dividing the class into appropriate sec- 
tions commensurate with the size of the 
school. Ordinarily groups of 30 or 40 
students are desirable for the weekly re- 
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port and discussion. Larger sections up 
to two or three hundred can be provided 
for the experiments conducted by the 
staff. There will be no significant conflict 
in the schedule in the large schools if 
they operate three sections listed at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. One set of 
books may serve the group of 30 or 40 
in view of the fact that the free choice 
in the order of topics serves to spread 
the use of books. The standard tests 
are supplied with a recording sheet so 
that the test material may be used over 
and over again. 

Since the course is scheduled for five 
periods a week and the students meet in 
class or sections only two hours a week 
for which no separate preparation is re- 
quired, there is a large block of time 
available for the preparation of the re- 
port where each individual works unin- 
terrupted along his own line of interest 
and at his own natural speed of achieve- 
ment. This achievement on the free time 
is the outstanding feature of the work- 
shop and ordinarily constitutes a new 
opportunity, a new challenge to the stu- 
dent. The workshop becomes a sort of 
honors course. It requires a certain de- 
gree of natural ability and power of ap- 
plication to make the grade in this work. 
This is no place for the loafer, the snap- 
course hunter, or the bluffer. Since the 
admission to the workshop is elective 
there will be a natural selection on the 
basis of ability for the work, but let the 
main test of right to be in the course be 
willingness to work. The immediate 
grading and checking on quality of the 
reports will serve as a whip and a means 
of motivation in the form of praise or 


blame from unit to unit from the very 
beginning. The workshop will appeal to 
students who “have a mind, and have 
a mind to work.” For students not fit 
to do independent work courses in 
euthenics should be devised at their 
level. 

Among the merits of this particular 
method of conducting the course are the 
following: The student builds a self- 
portrait through the test profiles, his re- 
ports, and a logbook and thus accumu- 
lates factual information as a systematic 
base for self-guidance. He gets away 
from spoon feeding and cultivates a 
scholarly attitude of initiative which is 
exercised in the development of taste, 
habits, skills, ambition, and ideals. Lec- 
tures, preachments, quizzes, and exami- 
nations are eliminated. Economy in the 
use of books and time of a staff is 
achieved. The student lays logical foun- 
dations for development of the art of 
leadership and the art of being led. He 
has shared in the most vital systematic 
contribution American education can 
make at this stage of maturation in train- 
ing for leadership and co-operation in 
the fight for world peace. 

In recapitulation, the issues involved 
in this procedure are basically the fol- 
lowing: (1) The systematic application 
of the arts, sciences, and humanities in 
the adolescent period to the develop- 
ment of the good life, (2) Training of 
our American youth for global leader- 
ship toward peace in the atomic age. 
(3) Gaining insight into the euthenic 
program by integrating the fields of 
operation empirically. (4) Acquisition of 
the art of learning by doing instead of 
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by mere receptivity to ready-made 
knowledge. (5) Vitalization of the high 
school by activating (to use a chemical 
term) the arts, sciences and humanities. 
(6) An attempt to put into practice the 
second commandment that Jesus gave, 
Love Thy Neighbor, or the educational 
goal, the art of putting oneself in the 
place of another. 

In the above I have really presented 
two issues or propositions: first, the need 
and nature of a course in cuthcnicsj and 
second, a tentative method of conducting 
the course. It would be quite feasible to 
adopt the first proposition without tieing 


it up with the second. Indeed, that 
might be the way of wisdom especially 
since, at the present time, good work 
has been done in the development of 
the method of conducting comprehen- 
sive courses. The implementation of the 
concept of euthenics is a timely educa- 
tional issue in itself and should stand 
on its own merit, and, the idea of the 
workshop as a sort of laboratory repre- 
sents a forward movement in many 
fields of learning but it seems to be 
uniquely fitting in the training for self- 
orientation by putting self-expression in- 
to practice. 


There are loo many people in authority who fail to appreciate the 
importance of art in a society like ours , do not realize what a lift it can 
give to the spirit , and cannot understand that it may have some con- 
nection with the problems they are finding it so hard to solve . . . the 
true artist in the man who is staring harder , seeing and remembering 
more , feeling more keenly) getting closer to reality) and using up more 
vital energy , than other men are.—]. B. Priestly in The Arts Under 
Socialism 

Priestly consider* that art is "far more like the yeast in the dough" that) "like 
icing- on the cake.’’-— EltiTOR, 



Portrait of Peter 

Gerhard Friedrich 


Not as the picture here, in lifeless art: 

I knew the world behind those bluebird eyes. 
This is at best an outline or a chart, 

But not the space where wren with redbreast flies. 

No so-called likeness can revive the good 
Maine chuckle and his wild and wind-blown hair. 
By colt and collie he was understood} 

Rain on the hills seemed infinitely fair. 

I used to watch him as he strutted out 
Into the stillness of a starry night. 

Where there so many things to think about? 
And with what answer did the stars requite? 

To paint his face is futile and absurd: 

There was a heartbeat in his every word. 





Vocation or Vacation (without pay)? 

Look to Your High School for Professional Counsel! 

J. K. Stoner 


I 

I n spite of the increased opportunities 
that will be found in the post war 
high school, there still will be no system 
devised by which the child can be com- 
pletely educated without the influence of 
his parents or some other mature mem- 
ber of his household outside of the 
school. When you stop to think of it, a 
student is only under the direct influence 
of his instructors from six to nine hours 
out of approximately twelve to fourteen 
active hours per day; and 180 to 200 
days out of 365 days per year. This 
means that more than one-half of a 
child’s time is spent outside of the direct 
influence of the school and therefore 
places upon the parent or other mature 
member of the household, the responsi- 
bility of carrying on the process of cor- 
rect teaching and training that the school 
is attempting. Some parents have 
shunned this responsibility entirely, 
either through disinterest and neglect or 
through a lack of understanding of the 
aims of the school and the learning 
process, I prefer to feel that the latter is 
the case and will base my entire dis- 
cussion on this premise. 

There will undoubtedly be more 
emphasis placed on vocational guidance, 
school-home conferences, parent-coun- 
selor discussion groups, aptitude testing 
and exploratory courses for more and 
more high schools throughout the coun- 


try, although to many schools this is not 
new. The influence of the Army and 
Navy in testing and selecting certain 
men and women for training in special- 
ized fields will have a strong carry over 
and may help parents to see that the 
school is trying to place their children 
in school curricula for which they not 
only have an interest, but also an apti- 
tude. If the parents can understand this 
effort on the part of the school, it will 
eliminate the mistakes made by the 
short-sighted mother who has insisted 
that her Mary lie allowed to continue in 
the commercial course, even though she 
is failing shorthand and typewriting, 
simply because the girl had an older 
sister working as a stenographer in the 
city and making a good salary. The same 
well-meaning mother would probably 
have liked to tell the Navy that her son 
Joe was not a washout as a pilot and 
insist that he be allowed to fly an aero- 
plane. However, her son Joe made an 
excellent navigator because his abilities 
lay in that direction, even though to 
begin with, learning to fly was his sole 
interest. Thousands of students have 
been failures in one field but have be- 
come experts in another because they 
did have abilities and were able to find 
them, although perhaps too late in life 
to render the service they once might 
have been capable of rendering had their 
aptitudes been discovered earlier in their 
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school career. It can be said with a great parents who are not able to take im- 


degree of certainty that parents have 
been to blame for some of these mal- 
adjustments because they did not co- 
operate with the school in attempting to 
guide their children into the proper 
fields of endeavor. 

Even though the opportunities for 
higher education after the war will be 
increased, there will still be parents who 
will not be able to send their children to 
college or who will find it essential for 
their children to follow a course of study 
in high school which will prepare them 
for some trade or business immediately 
upon being graduated. 

Thousands of veterans entered the 
service before high school graduation 
and are now finishing their high school 
work. These men and women have a 
serious purpose and an amazing de- 
termination. Most high schools have set 
up special counsel for these people who 
want to enter college or prepare for a 
trade or vocation and are unwilling to 
submit themselves to membership in the 
52.-20 Club. The VA Guidance Centers 
located on college campuses throughout 
the United States are doing an excellent 
job in helping men select the courses, 
professions and schools which best suit 
their individual interests and abilities. 

High school graduation has almost 
become the absolute minimum educa- 
tional qualification that is accepted for 
employment in vocations having an 
assured future. In the post-war world, 
the competition for employment will 
step up this minimum to junior college 
or perhaps university level and the 


mediate advantage of higher education 
for their children should see that their 
offspring are properly advised and 
guided in making a choice of the proper 
course of study to follow in high school 
which will prepare them for their chosen 
field of endeavor. The present emphasis 
and demand for specialized and highly- 
skilled technicians may be offset during 
the period of readjustment for a more 
leisurely and well-rounded education, 
but America’s young men and women 
are still going to have to work for a 
living and that means being trained to 
do some particular type of work, and do 
it well. 

The high schools throughout the 
country have done well in supplying the 
various government agencies and ex- 
panded businesses with stenographers, 
clerks, machine operators, and book- 
keepers. The supply has become practi- 
cally exhausted and in scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel, we have uncovered 
some workers who would sooner rust 
out than wear out. This type of worker 
is representative, for the most part, of 
those students who were in the lowest 
quarter of their graduating class in high 
school, or who were not graduated at 
all, but who were fortunate enough to 
get work. These will be the ones who 
will be released first when the demand 
for workers lessens. 

II 

Some parents have looked with great 
disfavor upon any courses in high school 
which are not strictly academic or college 
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preparatory. This included the so-called 
“frills” of music and art as well as the 
“personal use” courses in homemaking, 
woodworking, recordkeeping and type- 
writing, all of which could lead to voca- 
tional occupation. As a result of preju- 
dice and misguidance, children have 
taken strictly college preparatory courses, 
but have not gone to college; girls get 
married, but cannot hem a dress, or pre- 
pare a well-balanced meal, or balance the 
budget; boys mature without knowing 
the joy and pride of building something 
out of wood or metal and not knowing 
how to make minor repairs to household 
appliances. 

Why then all of this maladjustment? 
Most schools make an honest attempt 
to adjust the child to his interests and 
abilities and most parents are interested 
in the welfare of their children to the 
extent that they want to see them prop- 
erly educated for future living. These 
misguided students then may be the 
result of two or perhaps three things: 
(1) the school , through lack of personal 
teacher interest due to over-crowded con- 
ditions or the failure on the part of the 
school to provide a functional guidance 
program with properly trained counse- 
lors. It must be pointed out at this time 
that the failure of the school to provide 
a competent teaching staff is due, for the 
most part, on the reluctance of the tax- 
payers to support an adequate program 
of education; (a) the home , due to the 
lack of understanding on the part of 
some parents regarding the aims of the 
school and proper home training neces- 
sary to supplement the school, plus the 


instinctive impulse on the part of parents 
to defend their children, right or wrong; 
and (3) their own dispositions , which 
may be inherent or acquired. 

All of us who are parents know that 
it is easy for us to err in favor of our 
own children. Although not apparent 
at the time, this may be eventually to 
their disadvantage. Parents are the first 
to criticize their neighbor for spoiling 
his children and last to realize that they 
are spoiling their own. It is most difficult 
to explain to some parents why their 
children are not getting along well in 
school. Naturally, then, it is easy to 
understand why the school has had such 
a problem on its hands when it attempts 
to place John in one course rather than 
another in an effort to get him properly 
adjusted, when his parents are insisting 
that he is going to be a doctor in spite of 
the fact that all evidence, as determined 
by subjective and objective diagnosis, 
points in another direction and indicates 
that John’s interests and capabilities lie 
in some other field. 

Some parents have attached a certain 
stigma to the so-called practical arts 
offered in high schools. Some authorities 
may differ as to the interpretation of 
this term, but we can generally think of 
them as those curricula which train a 
student for a trade, business or vocation 
in which he can profitably engage upon 
completing the training or upon being 
formally graduated from high school, 
These practical arts include business edu- 
cation, industrial education, vocational 
agriculture, homemaking, nursing, art- 
craft and many others. In the larger 
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metropolitan schools you will find vo- 
cational high schools, business education 
high schools and specialized training for 
beauticians, dieticians, interior decora- 
tors, printers, arc-welders, accountants 
and mechanics. 

Some employers and parents are 
prone to criticize the products of the 
school, especially those graduated from 
the practical arts courses who are locally 
employed but who have failed to “pull 
their own weight.” The critics fail to 
realize that there will always be a few 
who are misfit and that the resultant 
products of the school can be no better 
than the raw material (recruit) with 
its ability or lack of ability; willingness 
to learn or lack of interest. They also 
fail to realize that in training boys and 
girls in skilled work, a ninety per cent 
efficiency on the typewriter or calculator 
would mean ten errors out of every one 
hundred words or problems, whereas 
most schools arbitrarily set a passing 
grade of around seventy per cent. This 
means that even though a student is 
not doing perfect work in a skilled sub- 
ject, he is maintaining a higher degree 
of efficiency than a seventy per cent stu- 
dent who will receive a diploma and 
perhaps eventually be employed. How- 
ever, these same critics would not ap- 
prove a minimum ninety per cent pas- 
sing grade for students in highly skilled 
subjects because this would leave a small 
number of students who would be un- 
* able to qualify for any but the semi- 
skilled or laboring jobs such as driving 
a truck, running an elevator, working 
in a filling station, ushering in theaters, 
acting as a waiter in restaurants, bell 


hopping hotels and doing all kinds of 
handiwork around offices and factories. 
It is, of course, impossible for the school 
to attempt to train boys and girls in all 
of these occupations, but both the school 
and the home must realize that these 
jobs are essential as well as profitable 
and will continue to be filled by some 
of our high school graduates. Very little 
criticism is voiced against the schools by 
those parents whose children took the 
college preparatory course and then 
never went to college, or failed at col- 
lege, or finished college but never were 
gainfully employed. 

A student taking history or literature 
who makes a grade of eighty per cent is 
assumed to have learned four-fifths of 
what is considered to be a basic knowl- 
edge of American History or English 
Literature. This will at least give the 
boy or girl a broad understanding or an 
acceptable foundation in these subjects. 
Consider the student, however, who 
learned to run a lathe and was eighty 
per cent efficient; he would be acceptable 
as an apprentice in industry, but he could 
not be expected to hold his job if he 
spoiled two pieces of work out of every 
ten, yet he would be doing what would 
be termed eighty per cent work. How 
many of us would like a meal that was 
only ninety per cent cooked, or spinach 
that was only seventy per cent clean? 

There was a time when the policy 
in some secondary schools was to place 
any student taking the academic or col- 
lege preparatory course who could not 
do passing work, into the business or 
vocational courses. If the student had 
no interests or aptitudes for these practi- 
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cal arts, his only alternative was to leave 
school and probably end up learning to 
do something in which the school might 
have been able to provide training. As 
long as these practical arts courses were 
the dumping grounds for the failures 
from other courses, it was impossible 
to build an efficient program. In schools 
where the rate of selectivity for the 
commercial courses or the shop courses 
is as high as for the college preparatory 
courses, you will find no such thing as 
“dumping” from one field to a lower 
field, but rather an adjusting period in 
which the student has a chance to 
“sample” or “explore” the field which 
he or his parents think he should follow. 
The fact that your boy or girl just can- 
not get chemistry or Latin and there- 
fore does not qualify for the college 
preparatory course, docs not mean that 
he cannot do mathematics and mechani- 
cal drawing which qualifies him for the 
industrial arts course, 

III 

When parents arbitrarily decide for 
their offspring that they are going to 
go to college to study to be teachers, 
doctors, or ministers, they are forgetting 
to consider the following things: (1) 
whether the child’s own interests and 
desires lean toward these professions, 
(2) whether the child’s personality and 
abilities lie in those directions, and (3) 
whether the child’s progress in school, 
as determined by the school, is suffi- 
ciently rapid to justify his continuing 
in the field for which his parents have 
chosen. 

We have a right as free-thinking 
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mothers and fathers to insist that our 
children be given a well-rounded educa- 
tion which means that in addition to 
being trained for a specific trade or pro- 
fession, we will want them to have a 
sound understanding of literature, sci- 
ence and the arts. They must not be 
so engrossed in the pursuit of their 
vocation that, as one psychologist has 
put it, “they are not able to see the forest 
for the trees.” It is not necessary to 
take the college preparatory course or 
to enter liberal arts college in order to 
get a well-rounded education. The 
courses in practical arts that I am ad- 
vocating arc courses which not only in- 
clude the skilled subjects, but also in- 
clude courses in English, literature, 
social science, history and political sci- 
ence. The liberal arts college along with 
the state supported colleges and univer- 
sities lays the ground work or pre- 
pares men and women for the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, dentistry, the 
ministry, teaching and allied arts. In 
addition to these schools, we also have 
the professional and technical schools 
which prepare their graduates for the 
numerous fields of engineering, agricul- 
ture, architecture, business economics, 
business management, statistical re- 
search, accountancy and dozens of others. 

Fortunately, college entrance require- 
ments have been broadened to the extent 
that admission is not always by written 
examination or rigid prerequisites so 
that high school graduates may enter 
college even though they did not take 
the college preparatory course in high 
school. However, this is not a wise 
policy to follow, since it does not make 
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for good planning in the home and 
efficient school guidance. It is true, of 
course, that children of thirteen are 
usually incapable of knowing what they 
want to do when they finish high school. 
Most boys at that age want to be ball 
players, policemen or aviators and most 
girls will want to be nurses or movie 
actresses. The school must provide a 
program which will give the students 
an insight and exploration into the fu- 
ture so that they will have some basis 
for making a decision— this decision must 
be made only after a thorough discussion 
of the problem in the home and then 
only after the parents are familiar with 
what the high school has to offer. Our 
democracy is full of successful men and 
women who never went to college and 
by the same token, we have scores of 
college graduates who have never been 
able to hold a decent job. Let us not 
set as a goal for our children the mere 
graduation from high school or college, 
but rather an objective in which the 
graduation is the first vital step. 

Avocational interests in children can- 
not and should not be ignored. Many 
a hobby has turned into a profitable 
business and many a hobby has helped to 
keep people on an even keel. We can- 
not ignore the personal-use value which 
certain courses have. How many times 
have you wished that you could type- 
write, keep accurate personal records, 
play the piano, make a dress, bake a 
cake, make a book rack, fix the radio, 
and solder the coffee pot? 

Whether it be liberal arts or practical 
arts, the parents must co-operate with the 
school and depend on the school for 


counsel. As is usually the case, the 
parent or teacher who will take time 
to read an article of this kind will also 
be the parent or teacher w r ho takes time 
to study and advise his children. Never- 
theless this article is an admonition to 
those mothers and fathers who en- 
courage their Mary to take up nursing 
just because her best friend is taking 
it; or fathers who insist that the voca- 
tional agriculture course has nothing to 
offer their sons who were cut out to 
be lawyers; or to those parents who 
insist that their children take shorthand 
and typewriting when their abilities lie 
in the field of retail selling; and, finally, 
to those indifferent citizens who are 
first to criticize the products of the 
school, but are last to take an active 
interest in the welfare of their children 
as shown by a failure to guide and 
direct their own sons and daughters who 
spend more time at home under parents’ 
observation than they do at school under 
specialized supervision. It would be 
amazing to learn the results of a street 
corner poll of parents with children 
in high school in which the following 
questions were asked: 

1. What course in high school is 
your son or daughter taking? 

2. What are the names of the sub- 
jects they are taking? 

3. What part did you have in making 
the selection? 

Strange as it may seem, not all parents 
would be able to answer the first ques- 
tion and a still smaller percentage could 
answer the second question. The third 
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question will bring a variety of different 
answers and the tabulated results of 
this survey, assuming it represented a 
reliable sampling, would astound you, 
As parents we must be teachers, but 
more especially must we be models, 
and remember, whether we send our 
children from high school or college, 
we want them prepared to face a com- 
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petitive world properly armed with the 
tools necessary for earning a respectable 
livelihood and with a feeling of responsi- 
bility which will enable them to take 
their places in the community as future 
parents and loyal citizens. Are we send- 
ing our children into the world with 
a VOCATION or for a VACATION, 
without pay! 


While wo despise Hitlers exhortation to German youth , "Think with 
your blood" we must bear in mind that it is a proper part of any 
educational process to help the student to harness his emotions. If by 
any weird whim of fate we were faced with choosing either first-class 
brains and second-class characters or second-class brains and first-class 
characters , surely there could be no doubt about our selection . A weak 
character not only unfits a man for living in a free society but it also 
warps the thinking of the most brilliant intellect . 1 must add that 1 
would be one of the first to oppose strenuously the replacing of tough 
intellectual effort by evangelistic fenmr.~~l 3 mmEM' Sidney E, 
Smith, University of Toronto 



Of Eternities 


Roberta M. Grahame 


I think of beauty free from time, 

Straining to seize eternities; 

Then tired at nightfall, from sublime 
Imaginings, come home to these — 

Sandpiper by a rocky lake, 

Spider casting her net for rain, 

Black-eyed chipmunk I saw take 
A fallen apple — these remain 

While white eternities of dreaming 
Melt from the mind like clouds or snow, 
And everlastingness comes streaming 
On these dim souls. I do not know 

Whence comes the sense of the unfleeting, 
When time’s own children, quick to die, 
Unarmored, on soft moth-wings beating, 
Storm the terror of the sky. 

Only I know the glad forgetting 
That the dark stone of time is great, 

And drags away, in woeful setting, 

Beauty’s sun beneath its weight. 


To Be- or Not to Be-little 

Gladys Vondy Robertson 


L ittle” is a trite, overworked word. 

j It is dangerous for all its size and 
meaning. It can be lifted as high as 
Mount McKinley. It can be dragged as 
low as the nadir. It can be endearing 
and charming. It can be mean and hate- 
ful. The Spanish language uses the 
diminutive to add beauty and grace 
to the spoken word: estrellita, little 
star; Manuelita, feminine for “little 
Manuel.” The English language can 
do as well. 

But “little” dripping from every 
comment is insidious. The green eyed 
monster raises its ugly head. “How is 
your little business coming along?” 
interpreted correctly means, “I have to 
ask you for politeness sake but I hate 
to see you making a go of it.” 

“I just love your little hat. Did you 
whip it up yourself?” may be sweet 
chit-chat for the bright quarter-size who 
knows she isn’t clever enough to whip 
an egg to a froth. She is not generous 
enough to admit talent in others. 

Some wise old Chinese said, “Wise 
man call self fool.” He didn’t tell the 
other fellow to call you a fool, or to 
imply it, did he? “Little” parallels the 
words of the wise one, 

When some smart thing says, “I just 


adore your little house,” one feels im- 
pelled to answer, “Darling, I just adore 
that dear little thing you use for a 
brain.” 

Little is a devastating word. Hyper- 
bole is effective when properly used. 
But “little” is belittling although it is 
emphatic. There can be no doubt about 
it. “Little” belittles the one who uses it 
as well as the one to whom it is directed. 

It shows a shameful dearth of words. 

It displays a limited vocabulary. 

It shapes the pattern (not a pretty 
one) of the individual using it as dis- 
tinctly as if that person has presented 
you with a replica of herself. 

Most of all, there is an absence of 
bigness of spirit, broadness of intellect 
in those who use the overworked “little.” 
Such ones are consumed with envy and 
jealousy which show in the very way 
they persist in their inflection and in- 
fliction of the diminutive. 

Such persons usually can not do a 
job adequate or equivalent to the one 
done by the person they seek to belittle. 
They rationalize by belittling their 
fellowman in the disguised form of 
so-called clever smart talk. 

It may be smart to belittle. It is 
smarter not to. 


A gentleman blames himself , while a common man blames others , 

—Confucius 
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Parables 


Evelyn J. Smith 

— — 

I 

A young student, 

Seeking to increase his knowledge, 

Curved his back over many large, silly sounding volumes, 
And searched out every babbling tradesman 
To listen to. 

He came away surfeited 
With emptiness. 

Being sad and alone, 

He paused for a moment 

At the shore of Iris own thoughts 

And the tide rose to great heights 

Bearing upon its waves 

A mighty cargo 

Of ever to be unspoken 

Wisdom. 


II 

A youth, eager for knowledge, said: 

“Father, I would know.” 

He was counselled: 

“One does not know 
Until he has experienced.” 

“When shall I experience?” 

“After you have practiced knowing.” 



More Evidence of Horace Mann’s 
Influence in the South 

Edgar W. Knight 


T he high and extensive reputation 
as educational statesman earned a 
century ago by Horace Mann on his own 
character, ability and efforts, has been 
generally recognized and often ap- 
plauded in biographies of Mann and in 
social and educational histories of this 
country. In these biographies and his- 
tories appears the story of his life and 
labors during the period of “Jacksonian 
Democracy” in which so many move- 
ments for economic, political, social and 
humanitarian reforms now seem to have 
had their roots. But Mann’s reputation 
in the advancement of such movements 
seems to grow in lustre as the years 
since his time have passed. Everything 
considered in the sharp issues he faced 
and what with the “momentum of in- 
ertia”— economic, political, social, hu- 
manitarian, and especially theological— 
which stood as stubborn obstacles to his 
proposals and efforts for educational and 
other reforms in social progress, Mann 
continues a conspicuous figure in the his- 
tory of this country} and as fresh evi- 
dence comes to light on this extraor- 
dinary thinker and worker in the “realm 
of mind and morals” the more promi- 
nent he becomes. Some such evidence, 

1 The originals of these letters to Horace Mann 
a century ago now are the property of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and are here 
used by its permission. Photocopies of such letters 


in examination admittedly long over- 
due, shows for example, that the light of 
the influence of this educational leader 
in the hustlin’, bustlin’ ‘Nawth” ex- 
tended a century ago even to the dark 
recesses of the sleepy ol’ South. 

That evidence appears in his corre- 
spondence with people in the Southern 
States who knew about his work, were 
reading his reports and speeches, and 
who sought his advice on educational is- 
sues. Between 1839, two years after he 
began to serve as Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Massachusetts, 
and 1850, two years after he had re- 
signed that influential position to accept 
in the Congress of the United States the 
seat left vacant by the death of John 
Quincy Adams, Horace Mann received 
many letters from many people and 
from at least two fraternal organizations 
in the Southern States who sought from 
him information on education in New 
England, especially in his own native 
State of Massachusetts, and on other 
educational matters. These letters came 
from every Southern State except Ar- 
kansas and Texas— more from Missis- 
sippi than other State except Virginia— 
and disclosed that, long before the days 
of Senators Tillman, Long, Bilbo and 
Claghorn, a few people in what later 
was to become Mr, Henry Mencken’s, 
“Bible Belt” or “The Sahara of the Bo- 
zart” could read and write. 1 Limitations 
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of space do not allow full publication 
here of the letters now under discussion 
—and apparently never yet published. 
But all of them are to find proper places 
in a documentary history of education in 
the South now in preparation at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Before the substance of most of these 
letters from individuals is introduced, it 
should be noted that the Grand Lodge 
of Odd Fellows of North Carolina, 
which had a “deep and abiding interest” 
in education and had, through Cape 
Fear Lodge No. % (Wilmington), es- 
tablished “a male and female school” in 
which the “Prussian System” had been 
adopted, in 1846 passed a resolution on 
education and sought the advice of 
Horace Mann on Normal Schools: 

", Resolved , That the Grand Secretary be 
instructed to address a communication to 
Horace Mann, Esq., of Boston, Massachu- 
setts, he having made this subject the ob- 

have recently come to the library of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Unfortunately, only 
a few of Mann’s replies to his admirers in the 
South have been located. These, as students of 
history can well understand, are urgently needed 
if the whole story of this subject is to be told 5 
for, if all the letters to Mann and also his replies 
were available for study it would be possible for 
the student of American educational history to 
note whether the people in the West and in the 
South were more or were less interested in the 
work of this eminent American educator than the 
people of his own section and also whether Mann 
furnishes another case in proof that "A prophet 
is not without honour, save in Ins own country, 
and in his own house,” as the Good Book puts it. 
Certainly, if contemporary records can be trusted, 
few if indeed any educational leader of his gen- 
eration was ever so arrogantly scorned and so 
stubbornly resisted as was Horace Mann either 
by the proud schoolmasters of Boston because 
of his educational views or by the supercilious 
and intolerant clergymen of Massachusetts be- 
cause of his forthright defence of religious 
toleration. 


ject of a mission to Prussia, and while 
there no doubt obtained all possible in- 
formation with respect to their system of 
teaching and the principles upon which 
are based the Normal Schools of that Na- 
tion.” The Grand Secretary complied with 
the resolution and October x, 1846, wrote 
to Mann, reported favorably on the school 
in Wilmington and said that “a Female 
School upon the same plan” had been 
opened in Fayetteville the previous Jan- 
uary and “thus far fully realized the ex- 
pectations of its founders.” That Mann 
replied to the request of the Grand Secre- 
tary appears in the report of the Grand 
Treasurer in 1847 which ■ showed that 
a check for ten dollars had been sent to 
Mann “for much valuable information on 
the subject of Schools.” 

The work and influence of Mann also 
attracted the attention of the Masonic 
Lodge of Selma, Alabama, which wrote 
to him July 21, 1848, that the fraternity 
had there erected a three-story brick 
building for a school to open the follow- 
ing October, with a nine months’ term 
for boys and girls, and saying that the 
organization desired to make its “Fe- 
male Department of the very first char- 
acter,” Mann was requested to suggest 
“suitable Teachers, ... a male President 
— and three assistant Female Teachers 
in the Literary Department.” For the 
presidency the requirement was for a 
married man of middle age, pleasing 
manners and “as indispensible [jfe] 
qualification that he should be a finished 
scholar; have experience in teaching — 
be industrious and energetic, have a 
good temper, and above all exception 
[able] in his moral character.” The 
lodge would rely entirely upon the rec- 
ommendation of Mann who thus could 
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“do the cause of Education in our State” 
a great service. 

II 

More interesting, however, than the 
communications to Mann from these 
fraternal organizations in North Caro- 
lina and Alabama are the personal let- 
ters which he received from Southerners. 
The largest number of such letters came 
from Virginians. William H. Gray 
wrote from Leesburg, Virginia, August 
31, 1845, to say that the people of his 
county were then discussing “the pro- 
priety of adopting, in lieu of the present, 
the Common School system” and asked 
Mann for information on the subject. 
Gray had seen some of Mann’s reports 
and desired others, especially the famous 
Seventh Report: “I mean the one which 
has given rise to your present contro- 
versy— I wish to know the advantages 
and defects of your system that they 
may be corrected in our bill.” On No- 
vember 7,. 1845, John W. Forbes wrote 
from Fredericksburg to say that on the 
tenth of the following December a con- 
vention would be held in Richmond to 
consider the best means for promoting 
the education of all classes in Virginia. 
The convention would be composed of 
representatives “appointed by primary 
assemblies of the people of most if not 
all of the counties of this Common- 
wealth.” Forbes said it would be “emi- 
nently desirable to have as much and 
as accurate information in regard to the 
school systems in other states as possi- 
ble,” and knowing of no one better qual- 
ified than Mann to furnish such infor- 
mation, Forbes asked for a copy of the 
law which had established the public 


school system in Massachusetts, and the 
various amendments subsequently made 
to the law, together with any sugges- 
tions and any publications which would 
be of assistance to the people of Virginia. 

The next day (November 8, 1845), 
R. B. Gooch, who was active in the 
movement for the convention in Vir- 
ginia to which Forbes referred and who 
served as one of its secretaries, wrote 
Mann at length from Richmond. Later 
he was appointed a member of the con- 
vention’s committee to devise and rec- 
ommend a system of education for Vir- 
ginia. 

Gooch sought suggestions from Mann 
“on the subject of popular education, to 
be laid before a convention which will 
meet in the city of Richmond on the 
1 Oth of December next.” He had heard 
of Mann’s reputation “on the other side 
of the Atlantic” and this fact constituted 
his apology for calling on Mann for 
help. Gooch said that the people of Vir- 
ginia were determined to meet “in a 
deliberative assembly contemporaneous- 
ly with the meeting of the State Legis- 
lature, and . . . they have many oppo- 
nents and apathy to contend with,” be- 
sides the stubborn obstacles of the spar- 
sity of population and conflicting views 
among the people about the best way 
to establish a common school system. 
No plan had yet been presented to the 
central committee of the Richmond con- 
vention; but the system then in opera- 
tion, “if system it can be called, merely 
provides for the education of as many 
poor children as the school commis- 
sioners will find out and the fund, of 
$70,000 per annum, fays for teaching 
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(?) at 4 cts per day.” Anything from 
Mann’s pen, “whether of argument or 
of fact, will receive the attentive ear of 
the Convention.” Gooch also asked for 
advice on starting in Virginia an educa- 
tional journal similar to that conducted 
by Mann in Massachusetts. 

Fortunately, the reply to Gooch is one 
of the few letters available from Mann 
to southerners. 2 Writing from Boston 
November 15, 1845, the New England 
educator said that he had received many 
letters from “gentlemen of Virginia” 
who had inquired about the public school 
system of Massachusetts and he had re- 
plied to them “with as much particu- 
larity as could conveniently be done by 
letter,” and he deemed it unnecessary 
to go over the same ground in answer 
to Gooch. But he did urge Gooch to 
urge state rather than county taxation 
for educational purposes, arguing that 
those who needed “an improved system 
least, would be the only ones which 
would adopt it, while with those who 
need it most, their indifference would be 
proportionate to their need. As in the 
body, if the healthy parts do not aid the 
diseased, the latter will soon run to cor- 
ruption.” Mann also pointed out how 
“selfish considerations” generally array 
themselves against educational improve- 
ment, how “ignorant” places cease to be 
terrified or “alarmed at their ignorance” 

1 This may be found in The Journal 0/ the. 
House of Delegates (Virginia), 1845-45, Doc. 
16, It also appears in School anil Society (Edgar 
W. Knight, “Some Evidence of Horace Mann’s 
Influence in the South”), Vol. 65 (January x 8, 
1947)1 35 - 3 G. The report of the Richmond 
convention was presented to the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia December 15, 1845, and may be 
found in Document 16, noted above. 


and how “the continuation of their ig- 
norance is a just punishment for their 
indifference,” but was not “this punish- 
ment inflicted upon the innocent quite 
as much as upon the guilty?” 

In this significant letter, which has 
been slow to find its way into American 
educational histories, Mann discussed 
also the “relative importance” of the 
lower schools and those that then and 
some of those that even nowadays may 
go under the euphonious name of higher 
educational institutions. Gooch could 
“depend upon it as a law of nature,” 
Mann wrote, “that colleges and acad- 
emies will never act downwards to raise 
the mass of the people by education; but 
on the contrary, common schools will 
feed and sustain the academies and col- 
leges. Heat ascends, and it will warm 
upwards, but it will not warm down- 
wards.” Mann also urged for Virginia 
a state superintendent of the common 
schools and provisions for the education 
of teachers. “All the money in the 
world, without a higher grade of teach- 
ers than you can now command, will 
never raise your schools to any elevated 
standards” a statement perhaps no less 
true now than it was a century ago. 

As for an educational journal, Mann 
told Gooch that only an able editor and 
subscribers who were willing to pay for 
and read the journal would guarantee 
its success; but unless prospects in Vir- 
ginia were brighter than in Massachu- 
setts, Mann could offer no encourage- 
ment. He had edited the Common 
School Journal of Massachusetts “for 
now seven years as a labour of love — 
that is, for nothing; and it has hardly 
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defrayed the printer’s bills.” He wished 
that he could send Gooch “a complete 
copy” of the publication which contained 
all the laws, reports, accounts of the nor- 
mal schools, and other materials, "but I 
should have to buy it for the purpose, 
and therefore you must excuse me.” He 
regretted also that he could not write 
further at that time. He had been absent 
for several weeks, attending “ ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes’— that is, meetings of the 
teachers, who assemble and spend a 
fortnight or more together in reviewing 
under more experienced instructors, all 
the common school studies, and in hear- 
ing lectures, oral communications, &c. on 
the art and science of teaching and gov- 
erning,” and he would be in the city 
only a few hours, before starting “off 
again on the same errand. . . .” But he 
wished Gooch and his associates “all pos- 
sible success in the noble enterprise you 
have in view” and offered to help in any 
way he could. 

A. B. Blakey, of Madison Court 
House, Virginia, wrote to Mann Decem- 
ber 17, 1845: “We are now engaged in 
a struggle ... to reform our wretched 
system of common schools. . . . Will you 
be so good as to forward me any statis- 
tical or other information upon this sub- 
ject . . . which you conveniently can.” 
Blakey especially wished Mann’s re- 
ports. He said it was necessary that the 
people of Virginia “agitate this subject 
. . . that they may be induced to com- 
mand their representatives to give us 
something deserving the name of a sys- 
tem. The lack of money and the sparsity 
of our population are two great difficul- 
ties that we have to encounter.” 
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Henry Ruffner, father of William H. 
Ruffner, who was Virginia’s first state 
superintendent of public schools and the 
state’s wise and energetic educational 
leader from 1870 to 188a, wrote Mann 
from Lexington, August 13, 1848. The 
eider Ruffner had presided over an edu- 
cational convention in Clarksburg in the 
autumn of 1841, when he was president 
of Washington College (now Washing- 
ton and Lee University), and had pre- 
pared and presented to the Legislature 
of Virginia a report that pointed out the 
defects of the State’s public educational 
arrangements at that time and proposed 
remedy through advanced principles in 
public educational organization, adminis- 
tration and support, and normal schools 
and other provisions for the education 
of teachers. It now appears that the 
school system established in Virginia 
by legislation of 1869-70 was set up by 
William II. Ruffner on principles out- 
lined in his father’s report nearly three 
decades earlier. 

The elder Ruffner thanked Mann for 
“copies of your Speech & Report on 
Education,” agreed with the sentiments 
which those materials expressed and 
wished that he “had a thousand copies” 
to distribute in his state and Kentucky. 

Thomas J. Kirkpatrick wrote to 
Mann from Lynchburg, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 10, 1848, felicitating the New 
England leader on the “very general 
admiration of this State” which his re- 
cent report had received and requesting 
Mann to provide further information 
on systems of education in different 
states so that it could be made useful in 
the Old Dominion. John B. Minor, 
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prominent Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, wrote Mann from 
Charlottesville, February 13, 1849, as 
“the indefatigable friend of popular edu- 
cation in Massachusetts” who could not 
be “indifferent to its progress in Vir- 
ginia.” Minor applied to Mann “with 
confidence” for information on the public 
educational system of Massachusetts and 
stated that Albemarle County (in which 
Charlottesville was located), “one of the 
central counties of the State, and not the 
least intelligent,” had a plan of “free- 
school education,” to be voted on by the 
people of that county j and the writer, “in 
common with many friends of the 
cause,” was eager to get from Mann in- 
formation which would “illustrate to my 
countrymen the value and advantages of 
general primary instruction.” He stated 
two principles proposed for a public 
school system for his county of Al- 
bemarle: that the schools should be 
“maintained at the common charge, for 
the common benefit” (taxation on all for 
the education of all) and provision for 
some form of inspection and supervision 
“by a competent & responsible author- 
ity.” Minor then outlined the details of 
the plan and asked Mann for “direct and 
authentic information” on sixteen points 
concerning public educational practices in 
Massachusetts which “would exert the 
most persuasive influence upon our peo- 
ple. . . .” Among these were the amount 
expended in Mann’s state for public 

1 Minor helped to revise for an educational 
system of Virginia a bill that became law in 1870 
which provided for state, county and local super- 
vision of schools and under which plan William 

H. RufFner became the first superintendent of 

schools in that state. 


education, the method of raising the 
funds, who paid the taxes, the authentic 
valuation of property, the cost of build- 
ings for schools, how the schools were 
superintended, the cost of the schools, 
salaries of teachers, the subjects taught, 
the trouble, if any, of admitting “vicious 
children of corrupting influence” into 
the public schools, how co-education was 
getting along in those schools, the “satis- 
faction of the people with the burdens 
of the system” and the relative efficiency 
of “ free-schools open to all without dis- 
tinction, and of schools to which the 
poor have free access, whilst the rich pay 
fees.” And the final point or topic on 
which information was needed was the 
“relative efficiency of public free-schools, 
as a system established and maintained 
by law, and of a system of private schools, 
in no wise subjected to the surveillance 
of public authority. . . .” Minor also 
asked Mann concerning district libraries, 
the relation between popular education 
and crime as observed in Massachusetts 
and in New England generally, the re- 
lation between popular education and 
wealth, and the sources “of most direct 
and practical information upon the sub- 
ject of public primary education. . . .” 1 * 3 

B. W, Herbert of Jefferson County, 
Virginia, wrote to Mann February 1 2, 
1849: “It may surprise you to receive a 
communication from a Virginian on the 
subject of Education He said it was 
true that the people of Virginia were 
“far behind our Sister-state of the ‘Old- 
Bay,’ & it is owing to many causes, the 
chief one being our want of a Mann, 
this is not the idle phase of adulation, 
but an honest feeling of truth.” Herbert 
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had spent from 1839 to 1843 in Cam- 
bridge as a student of the law and had 
received in that subject a degree from 
Harvard; and while there he had had 
opportunity to watch “Your agency, in 
the glorious work of Education. Your 
Tour to Europe & the Report. ... I re- 
call with great pleasure & interest.” He 
was now requesting Mann’s latest report 
and any other “such documents Educa- 
tional as you may find convenient.” tie 
wished also to know the “terms” of 
Mann’s journal of education. 

B. F. Stem of Fredericksburg wrote 
and thanked Mann March 17, 1849, f° r 
the eleventh and twelfth annual reports 
of the schools of Massachusetts “which 
you had the kindness to forward to me” 
and reported that the “subject of com- 
mon school education” was being widely 
discussed “in many portions of this 
state” but also “most boldly opposed by 
many.” He observed that “Mind is the 
lever, by which the physical resources 
of a country must be moved, but when 
that lever lies hid and imbedded, deep as 
the resources itself beneath its soil, how 
ran we expect any motion, activity or 
life? No doubt the great incubus weigh- 
ing upon us here, is that institution, 
which too many defend as being actually 
necessary for the Southern States. This 
is fundamentally wrong, it is error, and 
I hope the day may soon come when that 
subject may be viewed in its proper 
light. . . Stem’s purpose in asking for 
Mann’s reports “was to circulate por- 
tions of them through the papers” of 
Virginia. He was especially anxious to 
see that report of Mann which presented 
“The argument for introducing the 


Bible into the common schools. This is 
often made a stone of offence. I have it 
in my schools, but mine is a select school 
and no one has a right to dictate to me.” 

Ill 

Mississippians showed much interest 
in Mann’s work in Massachusetts. Wil- 
liam H, Bruner wrote from Natchez, 
March 4, 1839, requested “a few favors, 
which I hope you will have the kindness 
to grant.” Bruner was searching for in- 
formation on education, but said that in 
Natchez he had little opportunity to get 
it, and believed that for three reasons 
Mann would supply it: Mann as editor 
of the “Common School Journal” 
showed that he was deeply interested in 
education; “because I believe you are 
possessed of much valuable informa- 
tion; and 3dly Because I believe you are 
willing to communicate that information 
to others; provided it will be the means 
of doing good.” Bruner requested 
“pamphlets & addresses” that would 
show “the best methods of governing 
colleges, and especially those that de- 
fend a complete and thorough educa- 
tion, particularly as it regards the study 
of Ancient Languages & Mathematics.” 
I-Ie desired also “the greatest amount of 
information on the subject of Common 
Schools,” copies of the educational legis- 
lation in all the New England States; 
evidence from Mann himself of the 
benefits which had resulted from the 
adoption of the common, school system 
in Massachusetts, especially its moral 
influence; information on “the best 
plans of Female Education” and the 
soundest arguments for the education of 
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women. Bruner apologized for intrud- 
ing as a stranger on Mann, “but I trust 
that in your anxiety to spread abroad the 
benefits & blessings of education, I have 
a guarantee that my communication will 
not pass unnoticed.” And as a sort of 
postscript: “If I could send the money 
I would gladly become a subscriber to 
‘The Common School Journal.’ I would 
send $5.00 were our money good in 
Boston.” And, for reasons not at all 
clear to this writer, Bruner added: 
“Pleas Sir, not to make this communica- 
tion public.” 

H. M. Bacon wrote November 15, 
1845, from Pine Grove, Mississippi, 
where he, a former student in Williams 
College, Massachusetts, was teaching a 
school in “a dark corner so far as edu- 

* Mann’s famous “Seventh Report” which 
dealt largely with his observations on education 
in Europe and reflected his approval of the 
Prussian educational system, especially its ar- 
rangements for the education of teachers, aroused 
the ire of the schoolmasters of Boston and led 
to a controversy that must have irked and fa- 
tigued Mann but doubtless enhanced his reputa- 
tion and prestige. 

5 Reference seems to be to Victor Cousin 
(1792-1867), French philosopher and educator, 
member of the faculty of the University of Paris, 
member of the Council of Public Instruction in 
the Cabinet of Francois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, 
and minister of public instruction in France and 
director of the Normal School. He studied the 
school system of Germany in 1831 and pub- 
lished his observations and conclusions under 
the title Rapport sur Petal de Pinstruction f ub- 
Uque en Prusse, which is among the most im- 
portant of all reports on educational conditions 
in Europe in the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It was largely because of this 
report that the French educational law of 1833 
was enacted. The report was translated into 
English and published in England in 1834, 
reprinted in New York the following year, and 
had considerable influence in this country, es- 
pecially in Massachusetts and Michigan. See 
Edgar W. Knight (Ed.), Reports on European. 
E ducation, 1 1 4-2 2 . 
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catidn is concerned & I am desirous of 
accomplishing as much good as possi- 
ble.” As a student at Williams College 
he had heard of Mann’s “efforts in the 
cause of education,” was eager “to make 
myself an excellent teacher, and am re- 
solved to opose [r/c] no expense & pains 
to bring about such a desirable result.” 
He was sure that such a great friend of 
education as Mann would give advice. 
“I am particularly anxious to see your 
account of the modes of teaching in 
Europe."* Also any of your annual re- 
ports which could be of any advantage 
to me in my profession. I would be 
very much obliged to you if you would 
send them to me. My P.O. address is 
China Grove Pike County Missi, where 
any thing you might be kind enough to 
send me, would be sure to reach me.” 

“As a teacher of youth, and having 
charge of a Female Academy at this 
place,” wrote E. H. Kennedy from 
Pontotoc, Mississippi, December 27, 
1845, “I feel a deep interest in all that 
pertains to the cause of education.” 
Mann’s name was “intimately and hon- 
ourably associated with the improve- 
ments of the day” which led Kennedy, 
“altho a stranger to you personally, to 
apply to you for any reports , . . , relating 
to the progress of ‘pedagogy’ in New 
England.” Other professions required 
much study and he saw no reason “why 
the science of education should stand 
still.” There was so much room for im- 
provement and he was “decidedly of 
Mr. Cousin’s 8 opinion, that this, ‘like 
all other departments of Science, has 
need of being surrounded by the light of 
experience.’ 
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“Our profession is ‘looking up’ in 
Miss., and we wish to keep pace with 
all that is new particularly that, which 
will embrace the improvement of our 
young people.” And Kennedy asked 
Mann to consider “me as a standing ap- 
plicant for all that is published pro bom 
fublko in this good cause.” 

Mann seems to have been attentive to 
punctilio in his correspondence. 0 He re- 
plied January 10, 1846, to the above 
letter by Kennedy who wrote him again 
January 31 and said: “You and I are 
strangers; but the gentlemanly attention 
you have shown me, both in sending the 
pamphlets and in your polite letter, 
makes me to feel that you are my 
friend; and as we are friends of a com- 
mon cause, I accept your offices of kind- 
ness and thank you for them.” 

Kennedy’s profession was “that of 
physic, but being of a slender constitu- 
tion and unable to endure the exposure 
of that occupation, I have partly ex 
necessitate, but more con amore taken 
to pedagogy.” He was in charge of a 
“Female Institute” in Pontotoc with 
thirty-five students and prospect of in- 
creased enrollment. His wife assisted 
him, presumably with the younger girls 
who, “if not kept busy will be noisy and 
mischievous.” He had taught for some 
years and felt that he was becoming 
“au fait,” but the “utter want of system 
throughout this Southern Country in 
schools, as in everything else, forced 
upon my own ingenuity, the necessity 
of reform.” He was especially interested 
in reading and laid “great stress upon 

'See note to “Dearest" on the letter from 
Ramsay below. 


the cultivation of Composition” and the 
use also of “ pictorial primers” He re- 
quested that Mann send him the “Jour- 
nal” and asked if back numbers could 
be had and at what price. 

“A desire to be useful has made me to 
become a teacher,” Kennedy added; “a 
somewhat zealous temperament urges 
me to pursue it in accordance with the 
spirit of improvement characteristic of 
the age. I find the more I study into 
‘ways and means,’ the better I like my 
profession. Why should the teacher be 
exempt from such duty, when profes- 
sions require assiduous labor and care?” 

County superintendent of schools 
A. Newton, of Hinds County, Missis- 
sippi, wrote Mann July 4, 1848, asking 
for documents and periodicals that 
would be helpful, in his work. “We are 
just beginning to take hold of the cause 
as we should.” He had “been appointed 
Superintendent for this county, and 
greatly desire to secure the Common 
School Journal, if it is still published, 
Please have it forwarded to me — also 
any documents, or other periodicals 
which would be useful to one who is 
rather green. Perhaps it would be suffi- 
cient to send me the Common School 
Journal for four or five years back, and 
for me to subscribe for it now.” Pie 
would forward the money as soon as he 
received the materials, and as evidence 
of fiscal faith he gave Mann references. 

The next day, William H, Watkins, 
of Woodville, Mississippi, wrote Mann 
that at a recent session of the Legisla- 
ture provision had been made “for the 
establishment of Public Schools in some 
of the counties of the State; but, with us 
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it is aa experiment, and in order to enter 
upon and conduct the enterprise with a 
prospect of success, we will need to avail 
ourselves of the observation and experi- 
ence of others.” Watkins knew of none 
more competent than Mann to - provide 
the proper advice. “Your devotion to the 
cause of Education will I trust be a 
sufficient apology, for the Liberty I have 
taken in addressing you.” 

Joseph Grant wrote February i, 
1849, from Aberdeen, Mississippi, and 
thanked Mann for “your kind favor of 
Jan. 8, containing the information I 
desired. I shall shortly have an opportu- 
nity of sending on to Boston to Mr. 
Fowle for those reports or rather the 
entire series of the Common School 
Journal while edited by you.” 

IV 

Besides the call from the Masonic 
Lodge of Selma, Alabama, Mann re- 
ceived other requests for information 
and advice from that State. Mary Ann 
Hill wrote from Lafayette, Chambers 
County, November 13, 1846: “Your 
Seventh Annual Report clothes the sub- 
ject of education with new interest, with 
additional sacredness.” She asked for the 
names of the best female boarding 
schools in Connecticut or Massachusetts 
“in which the physical mental and moral 
powers are symmetrically and conjointly 
developed, one conducted by Episco- 
palians or Presbyterians, in which a 
young lady is treated with kindness and 
in which she may acquire easy and un- 

’ One of the numerous arguments being made 
in the South at this time against the education 
of Southern youth in Northern schools was that 
"evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
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affected manners, 7 in connexion with 
good intellectual progress.” 

From Talladega in the same state 
William Johns wrote January x 5, 1848, 
sent Mann a dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription to his educational, journal, 
asked him for the remaining numbers 
for that year, and thanked him for the 
first number, which he had received in 
advance. Johns said that he had read 
Mann’s writings “for the last six years, 
and for the last two years, I have been 
an attentive reader of your Journal, and 
allow me to say that nothing has had 
so much influence, in determining my 
plan of business and activity as your 
Writings.” From these he had learned 
what a teacher should be and what he 
should do 5 and so deep an impression 
had Mann made upon Johns that he 
“was induced to abandon a lucrative 
business and devote three years to a 
preparation of the duties of a teacher.” 
Johns was then trying “to establish an 
independant [sic] school at this place,” 
and said that he spent much time in 
examining textbooks in an effort to get 
the best and to learn about “the most 
approved methods of teaching.” He re- 
quested a catalogue of textbooks suited 
for his school and a plan for its organiza- 
tion, “including course of study, text- 
books, apparatus and everything need- 
ful.” Apparatus he needed immediately 
and asked Mann to assist in having it 
selected in Boston. This Mann seems to 
have done; a note at the bottom of the 
letter showed that the catalogue and 
apparatus were sent to Johns February 
1, 1848. 

On March 1, 1849, William B. 
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Wood, of Florence, Alabama, wrote 
Mann for the educator’s reports. Wood 
had “an earnest desire to be useful to 
my country fellow beings in the promo- 
tion, — as far as my humble abilities en- 
able me of the great cause of Educa- 
tion.” He said he had devoted many 
years of his life to enlightening and im- 
proving “the minds of American youth, 
by proper mental and moral instruc- 
tion.” Mann’s reports, Wood believed, 
would be beneficial to the people of Ala- 
bama “and thus give the youth of this 
State the benefits you would doubtless 
be willing to extend to the world.” 

Several Georgians wrote to Mann. 
On March 8, 1847, H. V. Johnson, 
of Milledgcvilie wrote and thanked 
Mann “for your kind favour of the 27th 
ult.” Johnson had seen that issue of the 
“Common School Journal” which con- 
tained “your address to the children of 
New York, I consider that article worth 
the whole subscription price of the eight 
years of the back number of the Journal. 
I intend to read it to my children and 
require them to read it, until they shall 
, become familiar with its every sentiment 
& thought. The simplicity and beauty 
of its style, the elevation of its senti- 
ments, and the felicity with which its 
illustrations bring down the sublimest 
truths to the comprehension of child- 
hood are all inimitable and exquisite. 
I shall endeavour to have it copied into 
some of our political Journals. 

“At your suggestion, I have this day 
deposited with the Post Master of this 
City $10 to procure a complete set of 

8 Mij3 Pennell was a teacher in the West New- 
ton Normal School. 


the Common School Journal. As it con- 
tains all the Reports which I requested 
& much other valuable matter, I pre- 
fer it to the original documents them- 
selves. 

“You arc kind enough, to say, that 
you would like to forward me some 
documents on the subject of Common 
Schools in Massachusetts, but intimate 
that the burden of postage is an obstacle. 
I am anxious to get everything I can on 
the subject, and if the postage will not 
exceed $5.00 I say send them. . . .” 

F. W. Greenleaf wrote from Savan- 
nah August 10, 1848, to Mann in Wash- 
ington that a “Mrs. Girard — a lady who 
has been for some time successfully en- 
gaged in teaching French in this city — 
is now at the North in quest of a Teacher 
of English. I have recommended to her 
Miss Hannah M. Damon, a daughter 
of the late Rev. Mr, Damon of West- 
Cambridge, who is now in one of the 
public schools in Boston. — Miss D. is 
an intimate friend of your Niece, Miss 
Rebecca Pennell/ & is also a graduate 
of the Normal school of Lexington. 

“Upon the strength of these circum- 
stances I have ventured to refer Mrs. 
Girard to you, for Miss D’s qualifica- 
tions &c,— -thinking it not improbable 
that you may know her— or may be able 
to speak for her from the fact of her 
having been educated at the Normal 
school. It is however, somewhat uncer- 
tain if you are applied to.” 

y 

Owen Minor Avery wrote from Pen- 
sacola, Florida, September 24, 1 847, and 
thanked Mann for his “welcome letter 
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of the 7 tt inst. together with nine vol- 
umes of the common school journal and 
eight other documents” which afforded 
additional evidence “that your labor in 
the cause of education has been indeed 
f a labor of love.’ ” Eleven years had 
passed since Avery had left his native 
state of Connecticut when he was 
twenty-one years of age. His opportu- 
nity for receiving an education “had 
been confined to such as could be ob- 
tained from the kind of common schools 
then in existence — a few weeks attend- 
ance at a private grammar school — and 
to receiving instruction in geometry 
trigonometry and surveying under a 
private taecher.” He had been “brought 
up to a mechanical employment (that 
of building) in a section of the State in 
which there was no High School.” He 
knew by experience the defects of the 
common schools “then in existence in 
Conn. — and presumed the system in op- 
eration in Mass, at that time was not 
much superior. . . . 

“You have much cause for rejoicing — 
and not you alone but the friends of 

“ Some efforts had been made by the Legisla- 
tive Council of 1839 an d others in the early 
iS+o’s to establish a public school system in 
Florida, which came into the Union in 184.5. It* 
first constitution made some provisions for 
schools, and the General Assembly of 1847-48 
enacted additional educational legislation) but 
the first substantial educational legislation after 
Florida was admitted to statehood was passed in 
1849 - 

“ This oration was given “before the authori- 
ties of the city of Boston” may be found in 
Horace Mann, Life and Works of Horace Mann , 
Vol, IV, pp. 34iff. In it Mann quoted from the 
annual message of Governor Campbell of Vir- 
ginia January 7, 1839, who made to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that state a strong appeal for 
free schools. The Journal of the House of Dele- 
gates ... of Virginia , 1839, PP- 7-14. 


education throughout our wide spread 
and glorious union. . . . We have here 
but first commenced the work of estab- 
lishing a school system 9 . . . with a heart- 
felt wish for your continued success in 
the noble-Holy work in which you are 
engaged — ” 

The letter referred to in footnote 6 
above was from Andrew Ramsay, Edge- 
field Court House, South Carolina, De- 
cember 11, 1848. Ramsay a few days 
before had been “favoured with the 
reading of an orration [j/e] of yours de- 
livered in Boston July 4 th 1842 10 which 
in my estimation far surpasses any ad- 
dress of the kind I have ever read before 
That I have taken the liberty to ask of 
you to favour me with a copy— or if you 
have none of them with you you would 
greatly oblige me by letting me know 
where I can find one or more South 
Carolina would do well to put a copy in 
the hands of every one of her Legis- 
lators perhaps it might arrouse [w] 
them to a sense of there [W] danger 
and stimulate them to do Something for 
her Free Schools which are verry [j«] 
defective.” At the bottom of this letter 
Mann, then in Washington, had writ- 
ten, presumably to his wife, “Dearest, 
In the small book-case at the corner of 
the Library, on the uffer shelf at the 
right hand side, you will find a few 
copies of the Oration. Please do one up, 
& send to Mr. Ramsay.” 

On April 7, 1841, J. Baldwin, wrote 
to Mann from the Recorder’s Office in 
New Orleans that the council of that 
municipality was about to establish pub- 
lic schools, “in conformity to an act of 
the Legislature, & desirous of having all 
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the aid which experience confers, I am 
induced to call upon you, (as a friend 
and benefactor of such enterprise,) for 
such Reports & Lectures on the subject, 
which you may deem calculated to assist 
in the establishment & organization of 
Public Schools here.” Any charges for 
such materials would be promptly paid. 
On August 28 of the same year Baldwin 
wrote again, this time at the request of 
E. Yorke, president of the New Orleans 
Board of Education, to say that the 
people in that city were aware of the 
importance of public schools and wished 
to sec them established under the most 
favorable conditions, “both as to build- 
ings & teachers. But for the latter we are 
dependent on the North, and it is be- 
lieved the chance of obtaining such in 
your section of country equal to any 
other.” Mann’s friendly aid was solicited 
in finding out “whether a person suit- 
able to organize & superintend these 
public schools, can be found there, will- 
ing to come here to organize & super- 
intend them & on what terms. A gentle- 
man with a wife, also competent & will- 
ing to teach, would be preferred. , . . 
We would require no more, but would 
not be satisfied with any less, than is 
required in Boston. But you are aware of 
our peculiar Institutions, and with what 
tenacity southerners cling to them, & of 

"Barnard was {;r.uhiatr«l from Vale in «8jn. 
Ik was offered the Wjtermirmknry of the New 
Orleans public school# but declined the post. Ik 
also declined similar offers from Boston and 
Cincinnati. 

"Man’s report for 18+z emphasized the im- 
portance of teaching health in the schools. Of 
frail physical constitution himself, Mann never 
ceased to give emphasis to the importance of 
physical vigor. 


course of the impropriety of engaging 
any one entertaining objections to Slav- 
ery.” Baldwin enclosed check for $50 
to pay a bill for books which had been 
sent from Boston, and added “Please 
consider me a Subscriber to the Common 
School Journal.” Mann seems to have 
been tardy in replying to Baldwin who 
wrote again October 15 saying that he 
had received no reply to his earlier re- 
quest for “a teacher for our Public 
Schools” and requested Mann to help 
find a married man “whose wife is com- 
petent and willing to engage in Teach- 
ing also, ... At the same time I enclosed 
a check for 50 dollars to pay for Books.” 

While visiting a classmate 11 in Baton 
Rouge, Henry Barnard, another ener- 
getic “missionary of popular education,” 
wrote his friend March 26, 1843, about 
education in Louisiana. Mann’s report, 
“a most welcome document” had 
reached Barnard who had read it with' 
“great interest and profit — The views 
presented are of immense, immediate & 
practical importance to the whole com- 
munity, and ought, & will modify the 
course of instruction of every teacher 
who reads [it]. 13 In this letter Barnard 
urged Mann to take a rest, “rejoiced to 
learn that you have formed the project 
of going to Europe — Go by all means 
and go imincdiately—but remember you 
must give an account of your pilgrimage 
on your return.” Barnard meant to visit 
England as soon as possible and would 
“go this summer if I had the means.” 
In this letter Barnard gave important 
information on the schools in New Or- 
leans. Those in “the First & Third Mu- 
nicipalities are a perfect farce, or worse 
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a decided cheat — those in the second 
will compare favorably in point of dis- 
cipline, thoroughness, & methods of in- 
struction, regularity of attendance &c 
with the schools of the East. They never 
knew what it was to have discipline in 
the larger schools of N Orleans till Mr. 
Shaw effected it. 

“The appropriations for public edu- 
cation in Louisiana, by the Legislature, 
including colleges, academies & com- 
mon schools, have been larger in propor- 
tion to the population, than in Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut — and yet money 
never was more profusely, wastefully 
applied. The State can not show, build- 
ings, apparatus, libraries, endowments, 
professorships or scholars, as the monu- 
ment of her liberality— and wisdom.” 
Barnard offered his services during 
Mann’s absence, “in reference to your 
Journal in any way you please, ‘without 
money & without price.’ ” He requested 
Mann to write him at Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

J. H. Ingraham, who was author of 
many books, including The South-West 
and The Sunny South: or, The South- 
erner at Home , and was principal of 
an academy for young ladies, wrote 
Mann from Nashville June 27 and 
November 1, 1848, concerning plans for 
a public school system for that city. He 
sent several items from the newspapers 
in regard to the plans and requested 
from Mann any documents best adapted 

11 It may be recalled that Henry Barnard was 
among the first writers on school architecture 
in this country. See appendix to his Fourth An- 
nual Refort as secretary of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools of Connecticut, 
184.1. 


to inform the “Mayor & City Council 
& all the influential men in the city.” 
These had “warmly taken up the sub- 
ject and say they must carry the school 
at the Municipal Elections in Septem- 
ber. . . .” In the first letter Ingraham 
asked for plans for the two buildings 
proposed, with estimates of costs, and 
“the names of some of your Northern 
liberal donors who have given that it 
may help inspire the rich men here to 
like deeds. There are two gentlemen 
here who, it is probable, will give 
$10,000,005 if they do not the sum we 
need will be made up of seven or eight. 
We have already $4500.00, and need 
$15,000.00 more for the edifices.” It 
was important that the documents be in 
Nashville by August first. In his next 
letter Ingraham informed Mann that 
the election had been successful by a 
vote of “6 to 1” and asked his help in 
organizing the school system. A central 
high school building to accommodate 
fourteen hundred children was to be 
erected on a “five acre lot lately pre- 
sented to the city by a deceased gentle- 
man” and two primary schools were to 
be built. Ingraham had “Mr. Barnard’s 
book which is of great value, and has 
been of service to me.” 13 Ingraham also 
asked Mann to send him “an outline of 
the best mode of setting the school 
going, beginning at the lowest round of 
the ladder, if you please, and name all 
the steps. Your name here, Sir, will be 
sufficient alone to ensure the unanimous 
adoption of any system for the city you 
may suggest. Please let me hear from 
you as early as convenient, and as fully 
as your leisure will permit.” 
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VI 

John Stafford, Snow Camp, a rural 
settlement in Alamance County, North 
Carolina, sent Mann a petition January 
6 , 1848, on slavery on which subject 
Mann’s strong views were widely known. 
The petition had been “hastily got up 
in this vicinity for the purpose in part 
of showing that the people of North 
Carolina are much misrepresented by 
both the southern press and members of 
Congress as respects their views in rela- 
tion to slavery the signers are but few 
though none of them live more than 
about six miles from this post office and 
I have no doubt that four out of six 
of the voters within that distance would 
sign it if it was presented to them we 
are anxious that it should be presented 
to Congress in the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the senate and fearing it 
might not come to light there we send 
it to you hoping that if neither Mr. 
Venable 11 or Mr. Dockery whose con- 
stituents the signers are or Mr. Badger 
of the senate will not present it that you 
will have the kindness to do so and show 
that the voice of the South is not as the 
voice of one man on the subject of 
slavery, 

11 Abraham Watkins Venable represented the 
fifth North Carolina district in Congress 1847- 
531 Alfred Dockery represented the third district 
1845-47 and *851*53, ami George E. Badger 
who had served «# Secretary of the Navy in 
1841 represented North Carolina in the United 
States Senate 1846-53. 

“The public school system of North Caro- 
lina had been established under legislation en- 
acted in 1839. 

" During his congressional career, Mann made 
several speeches against “the introduction of 
slavery into the territories, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and slavery and the slave trade in the 


“None but voters have signed the 
petition.” 

Mann received at least three letters 
from Nereus Mendenhall, of Guilford 
County, a prominent Quaker leader, 
teacher in New Garden Boarding School 
out of which developed Guilford Col- 
lege, and the guiding genius in the early 
life of that institution. Mendenhall 
wrote from Jamestown, Guilford Coun- 
ty, December 28, 1848 “Respected 
friend Horace Mann: 

“Knowing something of the interest 
which thou hast taken in the subject of 
general education — I take the liberty of 
asking thee to furnish me with a list of 
the publications— -periodical or others— 
which give information thereon, 

“I desire those works which will in 
the plainest & briefest manner give the 
state and advantages of popular educa- 
tion in different countries— the best 
methods and means of introducing im- 
provements &c. 

“As thou are aware, no doubt, we 
have a system of Common Schools in 
this State— as yet in its infancy. 1 ' A few 
of the greater difficulties with which we 
have to contend are the large number 
of pupils sometimes in attendance, thus 
crowding the schools, rendering it im- 
possible for the teacher to do full jus- 
tice to all, if any— the shortness of the 
terms for the want of more ample 
means, the subscription schools measur- 
ably broken up from dependence on the 
public money— incompetent teachers 
&c” Mendenhall added: “Some of us 
have read thy speech on the subject of 
slavery, the Mexican territory &c with 
great interest,” 1 ® 
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On May 7, 1849, Mendenhall wrote 
Mann: 

“I herewith send thee a number of 
a little periodical 17 which has been com- 
menced for the purpose of diffusing in- 
formation on the subject of Education, 

“If it would not be taxing thee too 
much, I would be glad to have for pub- 
lication in a month or two, an article 
from thy pen on the New England Sys- 
tem of Public Schools. 

“The Journal and Reports forwarded 
to me were received. Any publications 
of the sort, old or new, would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

In July, 1850, Mendenhall wrote 
Mann from New Garden a very differ- 
ent kind of letter. He wished to know 
how one could work so hard without 
impairing his health: 18 

“Since I have seen the account of thy 
labors in the cause of Education, and 
particularly thy own statement in the 
appendix to thy last report, I have been 
somewhat desirous of knowing by what 
methods, a man of a constitution not 
originally strong, could endure the labor 
of ten or twelve years for fifteen hours 
each day, and that without taking in the 
whole time, one day for relaxation. 


District of Columbia.” E. I. F. Williams, Horace 
Mann , 198. 

17 The Common School Advocate, Menden- 
hall’s “only venture into educational literature,” 
This, a monthly publication at fifty cents a year, 
was discontinued after twelve issues in (849. Sec 
Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert, Guilford: A Quaker Col- 
lege, 84. 

18 Mann was very much interested in what 
today may be called “health education.” His 
sixth report (1842) dealt mainly with the teach- 
ing of health and physiology and to this subject 
he gave heavy emphasis in his final report 
(1848) to which Mendenhall referred. 

“Quoted in Williams, of. cit., 155. 
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“If this should be thought improper 
inquisitiveness, let it be treated as such. 
But 1 should be glad to know what were 
thy hours of labor, rest &c. meals and 
precautions for preserving health. Per- 
haps, if thou thinks it right to give me 
a reply, it might be thrown under the 
heads of appropriation of time, Diet, 
Exercise, Bathing 8tc, or it may be that 
the term Hygiene would include all for 
I can readily understand how such labor 
may be performed for a short time, but 
the query is, how can it be done for 
years together and yet the health pre- 
served? 

“I should be glad also to receive a 
copy of Webster’s letter and also of thy 
reply— of which I have as yet seen only 
extracts. 

“I think the progress of Education 
in this State is onward — though slowly. 
Our representatives are beginning more 
and more to make it a subject of in- 
vestigation and to discuss it before the 
people.” 

Mann’s final report, prepared and is- 
sued after he had resigned his office as 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education to go to Congress, like most 
of his other reports attracted wide atten- 
tion. Henry Barnard, Mann’s distin- 
guished contemporary in public educa- 
tional pioneering, wrote that Mann’s re- 
ports dealt “in a masterly fashion with 
topics of universal and permanent inter- 
est, and not only mark, but make, an 
era in our educational writing and litera- 
ture.” 111 

On February 24, 1849, Edward Lee 
Winslow wrote Mann from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina: “Though a stranger to 
you, may I take the liberty of request- 
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ing you to send me a copy of your re- 
port, the 1 2th annual report to the 
Legislature of your State on the subject 
of Common Schools.” 

Robert C. Winthrop*" wrote to Mann 
from Washington March 28, 1844, to 
say that a member of the South Caro- 
lina delegation, a Mr. Simpson/ 1 de- 
sired the best information on the im- 
provement of “Our Common School 
System.” Winthrop thought that 
Mann’s journal of education would an- 
swer his purpose and requested Mann to 
send any materials that were “best cal- 
culated to enlighten him. You will, of 
course, not involve him in much ex- 
pense] or exceed the two ounce limit of 
my frank in sending anything by mail. 
The State of South Carolina is beginning 
to wake up on this great question of 

“Mrnilu’r of the House of Representatives 
from Massachusetts for many years, Speaker in 
1 8+7-49, conservative on slavery ami allied 
issues; when Daniel Webster was appointed Sec- 
retary of State in 1850, Winthrop was appointed 
to Webster's seat in the Senate. 

11 Richard Franklin Simpson represented the 
second South Carolina district in Congress 
1841-49. 

Laura Dewey Bridgman (1819-1889), the 
American blind deaf-mute whose case attracted 
wide attention because of the success which Dr. 
S, G. IIowe, of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind at Boston, had in teaching her. 

“ Later Webster got on very bad terms with 
Mann and Mann with Webster, Mann was 
crushed by Webster’* famous "Seventh of March 
Speech" in 1 850 and wrote his wife that the 
senator from Massachusetts "is a fallen star! 
Lucifer descended from Heaven." He attributed 
Webster’s speech of compromise to his presi- 
dential ambitions and predicted: “Mr. Webster 
can never lie president of the United States; 
never, never! He will lose two friends at the 
North where lie will gain one at the South.” 
Mann issued a lengthy letter to his constituents 
setting out in detail the political conduct of 
Webster who, with his friends, “swore ven- 
geance against him and determined to punish 
him by preventing his return to Congress the 
ensuing term.” Williams, of. cit., 301-05. 
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Education, & I know that you will not 
decline any little service of this sort in 
her behalf.” 

Francis Licber, the distinguished pro- 
fessor in the University of South Caro- 
lina, wrote from Columbia February 
26, 1849. He had read Mann’s twelfth 
report and requested additional copies 
which would “go into hands where — I 
cannot say for certain they will do good, 
but where they will be as likely to do 
good as anywhere here — and is this not, 
after all, the whole that any sower can 
say of his seed when scattering it on the 
field?” On August 4 of that year Lieber 
wrote Mann on a different subject. He 
hoped to attend a scientific meeting at 
Cambridge, wished to transmit “to Dr. 
Henry a paper on the Vocal Sounds of 
Laura Bridgman,” to be read, if he 
thinks fit, to the Society,” in case Licber 
could not himself get to the meeting. 
He wished to know whether the manu- 
script could be transmitted by Mann 
through his Congressional frank. “If 
you have the least objection, I know 
you will frankly say so.” 

VII 

Daniel Webster, while yet on good 
terms with Mann,” wrote the New 
England educator from Washington, 
March 29, 1847. Webster was “about 
commencing a visit to the South to re- 
turn by way of Cincinnati” and a speech, 
probably on popular education, would 
be expected from the senator from 
Massachusetts who hoped “modestly to 
set forth” such an address] but he had 
been so hard pressed by business in 
Washington that he had not had time to 
read Mann’s reports for that year. He 
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would be grateful for “a short & com- 
prehensive abstract” and some “state- 
ments or facts” which would enable him 
further to “waken up the good people 
of Ohio.” 

One of the most interesting letters 
received by Mann from Southerners or 
about the South was written by 
W. Medill, of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, War Department, July 31, 1848, 
concerning the Chickasaw Indians who 
planned to place at schools “within the 
United States” a dozen or more of their 
youth, “some of whom have been at the 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky, and 
will leave that institution for the East 
on the first of August. It is desirable 
to select proper schools for them as early 
as possible.” These Indians had set aside 
some of their own funds for this pur- 
pose, had placed their management and 
arrangements for the education of the 
boys in the hands of the government, 
“and it is therefore all important that 
the strictest economy shall be used con- 
sistent with a due regard to the interests 
and improvement of the boys.” Medill 
thought it desirable to place the youth 
at preparatory schools in the East and 
asked Mann for the names and ad- 
dresses of proper schools “for these un- 
fortunate but interesting people.” The 
system of education Medill thought de- 
sirable “will be such as is in practice 


at the common schools, embracing all 
the branches of a thorough English edu- 
cation; and if any, or all of the boys 
should exhibit the proper talents and 
qualifications to fit them for colleges, it 
is then the intention to put them there, 
so as to place them on a footing with 
the most privileged whites of the coun- 
try.” The full expense of the education 
of these boys— board, clothing, washing, 
books, stationery, medicine and medical 
attention— was to be borne by the insti- 
tution and accounts sent to the Office of 
Indian Affairs for payment. Nothing 
extravagant in clothing was desired, 
“but it is expected that the boys will 
be clothed in a manner similar to those 
with whom they are associated.” 

It is unfortunate that Mann’s replies 
to his correspondents in the South seem 
to be lacking. To make even fairly com- 
plete the story of his influence it would 
be necessary, as suggested in footnote 1 
above, to have access to the letters he 
wrote as well as to those he received. 
If one should ask why his replies are 
not available, the answer is that Mann 
was a prominent public figure who kept 
his papers and the letters he received, 
even if he may not have kept copies of 
the letters he wrote; but many people 
who received letters from him were 
probably not in the habit of preserving 
them. 


It is easier to denature 'plutonium than it is to denature the evil spirit 
of man. We will not change the hearts of other men by mechanisms but 
by changing Our hearts and speaking bravely. — Albert Einstein, 
New York Times, June 25, 1946 



Freedom in the Library 

E. J. Humeston, Jr. 


T here are more things taking place 
among books, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” After 
the proper bow to Shakespeare has been 
made, it must be admitted that this is, 
alas, only too true. Poor Horatio would 
very likely be quite as bewildered by 
the modern public or college libraries 
as are many of their patrons. For per- 
plexed and confused these often are, and 
certainly as much so on the question of 
freedom in the library' as on anything 
else. 

Whose is the library? What rights 
have those who run it and those who 
use it? And what is freedom in a library? 
Let us leave the definition until later 
and suppose for the moment that Ho- 
ratio has returned to our troubled 
planet. Behold him wandering through 
a college library to watch students, fac- 
ulty, alumni, and other members of the 
community as they severally use or try 
to use the various facilities that arc avail- 
able, What greets his ancient eye? 

One thing stands out immediately 
above all others. The library is not: 
“Some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
remote from all the pleasures of the 
world.” Generally speaking it does lack 
the noisiest aspects of the Grand Central 
Station, but for variety of costume, for 
types of faces, and even in languages, 
the modern college or public library is 
not far behind the railroad terminus, 
Steinbeck or Norman Rockwell would 
revel in such inspiration. Here are the 


young and old, here the quick and slow, 
the neat and sloppy, some dreamy and 
poetic, some businesslike, others youth- 
ful and eager, and a few too young and 
quite indifferent. 

Like the people, so the hustle and 
bustle or rapid turnover of the library 
of today is a reminder of the train or 
bus depot. With the sharp notes of the 
hourly bell hundreds of the college li- 
brary’s patrons are up in a welter of hats, 
coats, caps, rubbers, packages, notebooks, 
texts, freshman paddles, and library 
books. For ten minutes the rush con- 
tinues} then gradually the newcomers 
thin out, until again the room suggests 
a place for reading and study. In the 
new reign of comparative quiet Horatio 
is able at last to focus his attention on 
some of those who come to the reference 
desk, (Like the new janitor just off the 
farm, he had to spend a little time just 
looking — it is all pretty exciting! ) As 
he begins to suspect, their questions and 
problems and their attitudes are as 
varied as their appearances. Is there a 
question of freedom here? 

Emphatically so, Horatio soon learns, 
for example, that some feel free to ask 
for help. This is not always, however, 
the unmitigated good it might at first 
glance appear, Oftentimes the student 
does not really know what he wants and 
must be drawn out, led gently but firm- 
ly to some positive statement of what 
is desired. To reference librarians, of 
course, this is nothing new, and they 
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welcome any opportunity of showing 
the neophyte another step in the process 
of helping himself. 

Are there ideal patrons, Horatio? In- 
deed yes, and more of them than you 
might suppose. They are the ones who 
know fairly well what they are looking 
for, whether or not the leads suggested 
are helpful, and when they have a linger 
on the right page. With each visit they 
learn more about tracking down their 
material. Most of them are gracious in 
attitude, understanding, and apprecia- 
tive of any assistance they may receive. 
Librarians rejoice in them. 

But there are birds of another feather 
— people who are too free. These feel 
at complete liberty not to ask but to de- 
mand— -and demand imperiously. They 
question every rule, flaunt every cour- 
tesy, and are loud, arrogant, and dis- 
agreeable. Bluntly, they are out and out 
rude, thoughtless, and selfish. Those 
that are totally so, it is true, are excep- 
tions, but there are still many distin- 
guished more by the presence than the 
absence of some of these traits. 

Fewer in number but still ever-present 
are the meek. Trembling and hesitant 
they stand before one or the other of the 
library service desks, so apologetic, so 
sorry to interrupt the librarians and as- 
sistants. Horatio, old man, that’s what 
librarians and assistants are for — to be 
interrupted so that they can serve. Of 
course they have other things to do, 
and they can invariably find other li- 
brary business which will more than 
fill their time. But the raison d’etre of 
the library is the library’s patron. Sidle 
up to those meek creatures, Horatio, and 


in your loudest spirit voice “give them 
the word.” We’re here to serve. 

The librarian who does not feel this, 
who believes himself imposed upon by 
anyone with a sincere request, is in the 
wrong business. Even if he is ready and 
eager to serve, however, and the pa- 
tron is rude or unfriendly, the librarian’s 
reaction is justly that of any other nor- 
mal human being. Good thought, Hor- 
atio! Tell them we’re human; that’s 
right— just like other people! 

So much for the initial approach to 
the library. There are other times when 
barriers again seem to confront the new 
patron. Within the building itself the 
card catalog is to some an impenetrable 
mystery. So, too, are the periodical in- 
dexes, the files, the Dewey system, and 
the size of the stacks and the numerous 
collections. At some places (we are still 
talking primarily about college li- 
braries) a solution to this has been found 
in courses designed to introduce the stu- 
dent to the various facilities. At others, 
however, either the student enrollment 
does not permit such wholesale instruc- 
tion, or so much of the material is 
presented under the hectic conditions 
that prevail during college opening that 
the returns on the investment of li- 
brarians’ and teachers’ time are low. 

There is another method perhaps bet- 
ter suited to large institutions, that of 
providing students with a library hand- 
book. The advantages of this type of 
publication are too obvious to require 
enumeration even for our visitor from 
the past, but there remains a disadvan- 
tage he might not understand: too many 
patrons will not avail themselves of a 
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copy or read it carefully enough to de- 
rive any benefit from it. You don’t be- 
lieve that, Horatio? A positive fact, old 
boy; they just won’t, you know! It’s 
so much simpler to ask someone else to 
tell you, to do it for you. That way 
you don’t have to learn anything new. 
That such learning can be as satisfying 
as a number of other things is only in- 
frequently discovered, for the other 
things seem always to come first, to 
militate against the use of the library 
in general. 

Modern life is full beyond measure: 
too much to learn, see, talk about, hear, 
write of, or to read about. This is as 
true for adults as for students. The 
former, however, are supposed at least 
to be aware that they must discipline 
themselves in the matter of selection. 
The student on the usual college cam- 
pus, on the other hand, finds himself 
pulled this way and that by from fifty 
to a hundred or more organizations all 
competing for his time, loyalty, and 
money. These are activities approved 
and even sponsored by the administra- 
tion, and as such do not begin to include 
intercollegiate games, or movies, or 
dances, picnics, speeches, dinners, and 
concerts provided either or both by the 
college and the community. Add still 
one more factor, new to the American 
campus, the business of family life. 
Where docs the list end? There’s the 
rub; it doesn’t. It never will. All these 
things widen the gap between the patron 
and the library. By association they are 
the negation of freedom in the library. 

There is a last point that must be 
made— one which, though not properly 
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speaking a question of freedom, is none- 
theless part of the over-all picture of the 
use of college libraries. Probably most 
people believe that the use of books in 
the college library is the normal and 
even necessary practice for those who 
wish to make average or better-than- 
average grades. Librarians know differ- 
ent! A few years ago (1940) was pub- 
lished the now classic Teaching With 
Books , by Harvie Branscomb, at that 
time Director of Libraries at Duke Uni- 
versity and now Chancellor of Vander- 
bilt. Many would be as surprised as 
Horatio to read in the chapter on under- 
graduate use of the library that: “The 
mass of undergraduates make very little 
use of the main book collection . . . one 
finds from a fifth to nearly a third of the 
students making virtually no use of the 
reserve collection ... it seems evident 
that college faculties are making only 
a very limited use of the library in their 
teaching work.” 

Although Teaching With Books is 
getting on in years, it is easy to believe 
it still describes rather accurately more 
than a few colleges of today. From the 
library point of view, no solution for 
this problem is found in the library, any 
more than it is possible for the library to 
eliminate or minimize the factors which 
outside the library directly affect its use. 
On their own ground librarians can do 
much to reduce the difficulties which 
greet the patron, but what chance have 
they against conditions prevailing out- 
side the walls of their building? There 
the fight is— and will always be— the in- 
dividual’s alone. He must see for himself 
some of the profit to be gained from 
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struggling against these influences: the 
excitement . of new skills, a new assur- 
ance, a new sense of power stemming 
from increasing acquaintance with books. 
Who feels these things are to be won 
will move into the range of the librarian 
who can and is eager to help him. For 
those without this foresight or faith, the 
world of books — the wealth not of a na- 
tion but of the world itself — must re- 
main largely unknown. It is a quiet 
world, without the strident voice of jazz, 
minus the glitter of sports palace lime 
lights. It has little of the appeal of the 
myriad other elements that present 
themselves throughout the days of col- 
lege years. Yet what a generous world 
to the one who knocks, what a variety of 
riches! 

It is not the intent of these remarks to 
include answers to the problems that 
confront the patrons of our libraries. 
Their purpose is rather to stress the 
existence of some of these problems and 
remind ourselves and others (teachers, 
administrators, students) that not too 
many of them can be solved by library 
personnel alone. The business is two- 
sided, and the attitude of the patron 
vitally influences the general result of 
each visit. Is the contact to be pleasant 
and beneficial or disagreeable and dis- 
appointing to both parties? That de- 
pends on both parties— the librarian and 
the patron. 

This whole question of the personnel 
approach is important, Horatio, but so 
also is another— deportment. Don’t bring 
up manners, you say? And why not? 
There’s room enough for improvement. 
Is it insulting to point out that a reading 
room of a library is as much “indoors” 


as a classroom or the living room of a 
home and that most persons remove their 
hats in such places? Does it smack of the 
moralist to suggest that it is better taste 
to reserve demonstrativeness for less 
public places, that chairs are provided in 
sufficient quantity for all, so that it is 
quite unnecessary for two patrons to occu- 
py the same seat?' If it is old-fashioned to 
view with some distaste the practices of 
slovenliness occasionally met with, then 
librarians are admittedly old-fashioned. 
It’s a little difficult for them to believe 
that certain patrons must sit on the backs 
of their necks or litter floors and tables 
with tiny shreds of paper and park acres 
of gum beneath table tops. Only a frac- 
tion of a second and a fraction of energy 
are required to push a chair up to the 
table so that some semblance of neatness 
and orderliness is maintained in the 
room. 

But hold, Horatio! Think you now 
we are misunderstood by our good 
readers? Are we being just a little stiff- 
necked about this whole thing, taking it 
too seriously? After all, they say, it’s 
their library. Precisely ! —and why can’t 
they treat it as if it were? Thoughtless- 
ness, of course, is the answer. The worst 
offenders would hardly behave as they 
do if they thought only a little, if they 
felt the library were really theirs. Ad- 
ministrators want them to feel that way, 
to use the library for study, for research, 
for general reading, for browsing. Yes, 
even occasionally as a place to find a 
date. But administrators of colleges and 
college libraries do not look upon their 
libraries as the proper places in which 
to have the dates or to carry on loud bull 
sessions or public seminars on the next 
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day’s assignment. No one who thought 
twice about it would expect them to. 

In its libraries our country provides 
free access to the accumulated wisdom 
of the world. Nothing could be more 
democratic than the manner in which 
these libraries are supposed to operate. 
If, then, a library is not democratic, the 
fault lies either with those who operate 
it or those who use it, and the problem 
is one of freedom in the library. 

Dimokratia means “the people to 
rule.” In a literal sense, of course, the 
patrons of a library do not rule it. By 
extension, they do, in that the adminis- 
trators are elected to provide the service 
that will be the best for the greatest 
number. Freedom in the library is con- 
formity with practices found through ex- 
perience to be most beneficial to the ma- 
jority. Minorities exist and have their 
rights. As in other democratic processes 
they can suggest changes that are desira- 
ble and often necessary. But until such 
changes are effected, the members of the 
minority should be guided by the prin- 
ciples set up for the benefit of the ma- 
jority. This is the concept of physical 
freedom that must be held if the library 
is to present a united front to its patrons, 
if the majority of the latter are to have 
any assurance of finding the atmosphere 
and attitudes they have a right to expect 
in a public or educational institution. 

Librarians, Horatio, make no claim 
to perfection or near-perfection. They 
are quite as fallible, quite as gay or de- 
pressed and— this is the word so often 
forgotten — as human as those who use 
the libraries. The country and world 
over librarians are doing their jobs 
earnestly, in an honest effort to pro- 


vide fine service. Somehow, rather 
many of those who use libraries are not 
co-operating with a spirit which they 
would in thinking moments recommend 
for themselves or other library patrons. 
On their own jobs they know the value 
of courtesy and thoughtfulness. In their 
homes and college rooms they take, most 
of them, some pride. But this sense of 
pride is sometimes along with politeness 
and consideration left at the doors of 
our public and college libraries. 

Wriston, in “The Place of the Library 
in the Modern College,” defines liberal 
education as consisting “not in the ac- 
quisition of a polish but in the recon- 
struction of one’s outlook upon life, in 
the reorientation of one’s habits of 
thought and expression, in the refine- 
ment of taste and appreciation, and in 
the achievement of something like phil- 
osophical coherence in the interpretation 
of life experience.” And the liberal col- 
lege, he says, “should be an example of 
physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
spiritual living upon an urbane and sig- 
nificant level.” 

That’s nicely said, Horatio, but may 
appear remote from the question in 
point. It is not. As with education, so 
with the library (public or college) •, we 
must not think of it as an isolated experi- 
ence or as merely a stage of preparation. 
The library should and must have a 
place in the life of any thinking people. 
It is part of the experience of living and 
developing— among books as well as 
people, in the midst of great thoughts 
and little thoughts, at the side of kindred 
spirits seeking, whether or not they call 
it that, some “philosophical coherence” 
in their lives. 




Isolation 

Matthew Krim 



For lost, grieved days of hope, nostalgia’s taunt. 

For some frontiers of thought unprobed, regret ; 

For dreams I still in idle mood beget, 

Harsh treatment ere this gloomy void they haunt. 

Dust of my once proud wisdom, will it daunt 
Sturdier souls than mine who’ll ponder yet 
These same unknowns that still my faith beset; 

Cold world — ungained, whose warmth they loudly vaunt? 

Too soon o’er darkly plain the wind blows chill; 

Too late I find ’tis loneliness to know. 

Last faint murmurings in my heart, be still; 

Too keen perception lauds your passing so. 

Since from this dim, bleak plane there’s no return, 

Within this breast a cynic’s torch will burn. 
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Two Schools of India 

Francis Griffith 


City School 

R isiira Howrah is typical of the 
many municipalities which sur- 
round the sprawling city of Calcutta. 
Most of its ten thousand inhabitants 
work in the local British-owned jute 
mills nine hours a day, including Sun- 
day, for an average salary of two dollars 
a week, with one free day every ten 
days. The mills employ women at a 
somewhat smaller salary than men, and 
children as young as ten years at an even 
lower rate. 

The Grand Trunk Road, a narrow 
serpentine way winding fifteen hundred 
miles from Calcutta to Delhi and in- 
tended more for military convenience 
than for commercial purposes, is the 
only paved street in the entire bustcc. 
The other streets are little better than 
alleys, rutted and noisome, lined with 
filthy bazaars, water buffalo stables, and 
windowless dwellings of mud and brick. 
The walls of the houses arc plastered 
with dung cakes which, after drying in 
the sun, are used as fuel. The usual 
stinks of an Indian city hang over Rishra 
Howrah like a miasma — the pungent 
smoke of the dung patties, human or- 
dure, cattle, sweaty human beings, stag- 
nant water holes, and rotting jute. 

I picked my way through the con- 
gested alleys, avoiding the mud and 
manure as well as I could and ignoring 
the persistent cries of “Baksheesh, 


sahib!” emitted by a horde of half-naked 
children and deformed beggars who 
dogged my steps, A skinny old man, 
sunning himself on his charpai, turned 
over on his rope mattress, and a street 
barber squatting in front of his customer 
stopped his shaving to watch the strange 
sight of a white man walking through 
the native quarters. The barefooted 
passers-by and the groups gathered in 
front of the stalls moved to one side, 
for the average Indian is courteously 
servile to whites. 

The school is unmarked by a sign. It 
is a one-storey brick building badly in 
need of whitewash and distinguished 
only by being slightly larger than the 
other squalid buildings in the area. A 
brick wall in which there is no connect- 
ing door or window divides it into two* 
rooms, one used by Muslims and the 
other by Hindus, so that there are really 
two distinct schools in the one building. 
Tuition is free but education is not com- 
pulsory in Rishra Howrah or, for that 
matter, anywhere else in India. 

My first visit was to the Mohamme- 
dan section. As I entered the low door I 
was struck by the turbulent disorder of 
the youngsters and the indifference of 
the barefooted munshi who sat at a 
rickety table chatting with his assistant 
and smoking a cheap coolie cigarette. 
He rose and greeted me in English and 
insisted that I sit in his chair, the only 
chair in the entire room. The tails of his 
dirty shirt hung over his lungyi, a skirt- 
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like garment reaching to his ankles. 

Above the bedlam he explained that 
the school comprised only the first two 
grades and that it numbered sixty pupils, 
forty-five of whom were in Grade I and 
the remainder in Grade II. The small 
number of pupils in the second grade was 
caused, according to Mr. Murtaza, by 
failure in examinations. There were 
only six girls in the entire group be- 
cause, he explained, “girls do not need 
to know how to read or write, and I 
can’t spare the time to teach them to 
sew.” However, to prove that he was 
capable of teaching sewing he dispatched 
a little girl to fetch a half-finished soiled 
sampler depicting an English cottage 
and bearing the legend “God bless our 
home.” 

The children wore customary Moham- 
medan dress, lungyi or pajamas, and sat 
tightly packed on crude backless benches. 
There were only two desks in the class- 
room, both reserved for the second 
grade. The grimed walls were undeco- 
rated. The room was windowless. Venti- 
lation and light were obtained by open- 
ing the doors to the road outside. A 
piece of painted wood about two feet 
square served as a blackboard. 

Most of the children had crude slates 
on which they wrote with a metal stylus. 
One child proudly produced a small 
broken American slate from which the 
frame had been stripped. Only a few 
had textbooks, all paper-covered, cheap- 
ly printed, and dilapidated. A glance at 
the first and second grade English texts 
revealed that they were old-fashioned 
and difficult, too difficult probably even 
for children whose native tongue is Eng- 


[ January 

lish. A typical exercise from the second 
grade book may serve as an illustration. 

From Carts to Aeroplanes 

X. In days of old, when men did not 
know the use of carts, they tramped 
through jungles with burdens on 
their backs. But bullock-carts are 
now largely used in the villages in 
India. They are used- by the rich 
and the poor alike. A journey by 
bullock-cart often seems long and 
tedious, and, when it is possible to 
travel faster, and by other means, 
we do not, of course, use the con- 
veyance. 

2. A swifter and more convenient mode 
of travelling is the carriage. It is 
drawn by horses. Good roads are 
necessary both for carts and carriages. 

3. It is, however, far more interesting 
to travel by rail. The railway train 
is drawn by the engine, and it con- 
sists of a large number of carriages. 
The train moves fast on rails, gives 
us a sense of speed, and makes us 
feel that we are the lords of all we 
see. Houses and trees go whizzing 
by, a mile of a journey by rail being 
travelled in a minute or two. 

4. On the river, the boat is a sad con- 
trast to the steam-ship. The latter 
plies merrily up and down, far more 
easily and swiftly, and has rendered 
communication by water very con- 
venient. . Huge ships which may be 
better described as floating cities, 
pass across the seas. Watts and 
Stevenson invented the steam-engine. 
It has gone a long way towards 
changing the face of the earth. 

5. But, surely the swiftest mode of 
travelling by land and by air are 
respectively the motor-car and the 
aeroplane. Huge buses and motor- 
lorries carry loads as well as passen- 
gers. There are motor-cars which 
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run more than a hundred miles an 
hour! And there are aeroplanes and 
huge air-ships which can go much 
faster by air! 

6. The modern means of travelling 
have killed distance and saved a lot 
of our time. The people of the vari- 
ous parts of the earth have been 
brought far closer together than be- 
fore. These have surely helped to 
increase our progress and to add to 
our happiness. 

School is held from 10:30 to 3:30 six 
days a week. During the year sixty-five 
holidays are observed, the two most im- 
portant being the one month’s summer 
vacation and Ramazan, the lunar period 
during which all faithful Mohamme- 
dans fast daily from dawn to sunset. 

Golam Murtaza, the munshi, had no 
special training for his position. He had 
had a total of nine years schooling plus 
six years teaching experience. His 
monthly salary was about twelve dollars, 
slightly more than that of an illiterate 
laborer in a jute mill. 

“Would you like to hear a song?”, 
Mr, Murtaza asked. When I assented, 
he called upon two youngsters to sing 
a song which, he told me, was about a 
hungry crow looking for corn, bread, 
rice, and other food. The boys started to 
chant in high-pitched Oriental style. 

“Stop!” yelled Mr. Murtaza, his face 
apoplectic. Then turning to me he de- 
clared, “The crow says he is hungry.” 

The youngsters sang another line. 
“Stop!” yelled the teacher again. Once 
more turning to me he remarked, “The 
crow says he wants some corn.” 

This procedure was continued for the 
duration of the interminable chant, Mr. 


Murtaza even explaning that the crow 
was saying “Caw! caw! caw!”, though a 
crow’s yawp sounds much the same in 
any language. Two more seemingly end- 
lessly chants followed before I could de- 
cently escape to the Hindu class next 
door. 

The Hindu school was superior to the 
Muslim in almost every respect. The 
physical conditions alone were identical, 
aside from cheap little oleograph of the 
ten-armed goddess Durga on the wall. 
The children rose as I entered and 
saluted in response to a signal given by 
the teacher, Ram Charitra Lai. Evi- 
dently preparations had been made for a 
visitor, for the teacher’s dhoti was spot- 
less and the childrens’ faces were shin- 
ing. 

“There are three classes in this room,” 
said Mr. Lai, “one for infants and the 
others for the first two grades. There are 
forty children, aged four and five, regis- 
tered in the infant class. Five of them 
are girls. The first grade contains thir- 
teen pupils and the second grade twelve. 
All the pupils in these grades are boys.” 

He went on to describe the subjects 
taught in each grade. The infant class 
curriculum included Hindi, writing, 
mental arithmetic, and the multiplica- 
tion tables. The first grade added read- 
ing and religion to the infant course of 
study. The complete second grade syl- 
labus comprised Hindi (reading and 
writing), arithmetic, hygiene, geogra- 
phy, mental arithmetic, religion, and 
English. The pupils in the first two 
grades were between six and eleven 
years of age and included all castes as 
well as members of the unscheduled 
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castes, popularly known as untouchables. 
The Hindu pupils observe some Chris- 
tian and Muslim holidays as well as 
their own, a total of 75 in the course 
of the year. 

Neither Mr. Lai nor his assistant had 
any professional training for their work. 
Each had completed only eight grades 
of education. Mr. Lai had, however, 
forty years of teaching experience. 

Before I left the children sang a song. 
It was brief, fortunately. 

The schools of Rishra Howrah are 
typical of elementary schools through- 
out the larger part of India. In nearly 
every case, it is safe to say, there is the 
same appalling economic and social en- 
vironment, combined with governmental 
and parental apathy. Teachers are un- 
trained, for the most part, and their 
salaries are uniformly low, in some cases 
as low as three dollars a month, a miser- 
able compensation even for India. The 
buildings and equipment are generally 
dilapidated and crude. Curricula are de- 
vised with no regard to psychological 
principles. Free public education is 
limited to the beginning grades of the 
elementary school and amounts in many 
cases to little more than alphabet train- 
ing. The percentage of illiteracy is 86%. 
The one ray of hope in this sordid pic- 
ture is that the new government of 
India may be able to carry into effect a 
fifteen year plan for education, drawn up 
by a committee of Congress Party mem- 
bers, under which Indian illiteracy would, 
be stamped out in fifteen years. But that, 
as Kipling used to remark, is another 
story. 


II 

Country School 

When the barefooted Hindu walked 
into the tent and handed my native clerk 
a letter I paid no attention to him, think- 
ing he was just another unemployed In- 
dian looking for a job. 

Instead of voicing the customary re- 
fusal the clerk arose and laid the letter 
on my field desk. Written on a sheet of 
paper tom from a notebook and phrased 
in the elaborately polite style of a cen- 
tury ago, it was a plea for financial as- 
sistance and an invitation to visit Nalua 
village school. 

The headmaster, who bore the letter, 
spoke little English but with the aid of 
an interpreter I made arrangements to 
visit the school the following day. 

The next afternoon the headmaster 
came, clad in a clean dhoti, and we set 
out by jeep. After riding for a mile or 
so along a road ankle-deep in dust, which 
gangs of coolies ineffectually tried to 
allay with little of tins of water, we 
arrived at a broad and muddy river. 
Leaving the jeep on the bank, we 
boarded a dinghy poled by a cadaverous 
boatman and upon arriving at the op- 
posite side trudged through a cluster of 
bashas and stagnant water holes. A 
couple of women hurried inside their 
bashas at our approach, for the custom 
of purdah or seclusion of women is 
rigidly practiced in this section of Ben- 
gal. As we passed some native bazaars, 
filthy and dark, a bearded Mussulman 
saluted us with a dignified “Salaam 
alechim. 55 

About a mile past the village the road 
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ended at another stream. The wreckage 
of a small bridge lay in the water. My 
guide explained that although the 
monsoon rains had washed away the 
bridge some years ago the government 
had not as yet restored it. For two pice 
(about one cent) a ferryman took us 
across in a dugout. 

We stumbled along a raised path be- 
tween barren rice paddies, most of them 
about the size of a city backyard, for the 
Indian custom of dividing land equally 
among the children of a deceased land- 
owner has resulted in excessive frag- 
mentation of holdings with subsequent 
uneconomic land cultivation. The use of 
any farm implement more modern than 
a wooden plow drawn by bullocks is al- 
most unknown. 

After walking a mile or so we reached 
Nalua village school, a building approxi- 
mately one hundred feet long and 
twenty feet wide made of bamboo and 
chattai. The bamboo poles which sup- 
ported the structure were decorated with 
branches of royal poinciana. 

The staff, a group of five men and 
one woman, came down the path to ex- 
tend a welcome and were introduced by 
the school secretary. Dr. M. P. Das. It 
was evident that preparations had been 
made for the visit. Each of the teachers 
was dressed in clothes of good quality. 
All were Hindus, as I could discern 
from their dress and greeting. The men 
wore loose-fitting dhotis and when they 
stepped forward to be introduced, 
pressed the palms of their hands together 
at forehead level, bowed their heads, and 
murmured, “Nomaste.” The woman 
was dressed in a peach colored sari bor- 


dered with blue, and on her forehead 
she bore the customary tikka. With the 
exception of Dr. Das, whose dress was 
European, none wore shoes. 

The schoolhouse was divided into six 
rooms separated by bamboo partitions. 
With one exception the rooms were 
small and narrow. The largest room, 
used by the two beginning grades, was 
situated at one end of the building and 
had three windows 5 each of the others 
had only one. There was no artificial 
lighting. 

Dr. Das led me into his office and 
after offering fruit and tea talked about 
the history and present status of the 
school. Nalua, he said, was a typical Ben- 
gal village with a population of about 
three hundred. Most of the people were 
farmers or laborers and all of them were 
abjectly poor. Until six years ago Nalua 
had no school. Requests to the govern- 
ment to establish a school had always 
been refused. In 1939 some of the vil- 
lagers under the leadership of Dr. Das 
contributed funds to buy a small patch 
of land and erect a schoolhouse. 

At present the school comprises six 
grades and has a pupil enrollment of 
140, 35 girls and 105 boys. No distinc- 
tion is made with respect to religion or 
caste. Muslim and Hindu sit side by side 
and the son of a Braham rubs elbows 
with the child of a sweeper. During the 
eight-month term the school is open 
daily from 10 a . m , to 2 p . m . with a half- 
hour recreation period from 12:30 to 
1 p . m . Class periods are fifty minutes in 
duration for all grades. 

Monthly tuition rates range from 
twelve annas (24 cents) in the first four 
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grades to Rs. 1-4 (about forty cents) in 
the fifth and sixth grades. Since the aver- 
age daily wage of an unskilled laborer in 
this area is about thirty cents, it can be 
readily understood why all the villagers 
cannot afford to send their sons or 
daughters to school. The tuition fees are 
used to purchase textbooks and equip- 
ment, and to provide for the mainte- 
nance of the building. 

The salaries paid by the government 
to the instructors are fantastically low. 
The headmaster receives a monthly com- 
pensation of forty rupees (about $12.00) 
while the other instructors receive 
twenty-five rupees (about $8.00). Even 
when allowance is made for the 
lower standard of Asiatic living, these 
salaries are below existence level. Cool- 
ies in the same region are paid at the 
same rate as the headmaster. To supple- 
ment this miserable pay the teaching 
staff solicits aid from nearby villages. 
Outside aid is limited because the in- 
habitants of the neighboring towns have 
their own serious financial problems. Dr. 
Das serves as secretary of the school 
without compensation. 

In company with the headmaster and 
an interpreter I visited each of the class- 
rooms. In the sixth grade, the highest in 
the school, there were eight pupils, all 
boys. At my entrance they rose and their 
leader called out, “One, two!” At this 
signal the pupils saluted, and remained 
standing until I motioned to them to be 
seated. This procedure was repeated in 
every class. The youngsters sat on back- 
less benches before which were placed 
narrow tables. There were only two 
small blackboards for the entire school, 


each about a yard square and made of 
painted wood. 

The sixth grade subjects include Eng- 
lish grammar and literature, English his- 
tory, geometry, Bengali literature, and 
penmanship. The study of English is 
started in the fifth grade' in Nalua, 
though in some Indian schools it is be- 
gun as early as the first grade. I dis- 
covered by questioning that the sixth 
grade boys already had a rudimentary 
knowledge of English conversation. One 
bright youngster undertook to explain a 
geometry proposition in English and did 
very creditably, with only a little assist- 
ance from the instructor. The headmas- 
ter emphasized that the boy’s knowledge 
of the language had been obtained solely 
in school. 

Aesofs Fables was the prescribed text 
in English literature. At the request of 
the teacher one of the pupils read “The 
Fox and the Grapes” in understandable 
English, although the intonation pat- 
terns were definitely Bengali. 

The study of Bengali literature was 
limited to a collection of biographical 
sketches of Indian, European, and 
American personages, among whom 
were Rabindranath Tagore, Akbar the 
Great, Ram Mohun Roy, Napoleon, 
Shakespeare, Edison, and Washington. 

The fifth grade and succeeding classes 
were numerically larger. In each room 
there were the same crude backless 
benches and unplaned tables. The arith- 
metic taught in the fifth grade dealt with 
problems of mensuration. The Bengali 
reader comprised prose and poetry from 
various Bengali authors, including Mo- 
hammed Iqbal, the author of the na- 
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tionalist hymn, “Hindusthan Humara.” 
The children could understand only 
common English salutations. I was im- 
pressed by the neatness of their note- 
books, written in round graceful Bengali 
script. The teacher told me that the two 
brightest pupils in this group were a 
Hindu girl, a frail and beautiful child 
dressed in a rich sari, and a hare-lipped 
boy, the son of a coolie. 

In the four lowest grades old-fash- 
ioned slates were used as an economy 
measure instead of notebooks. 

The first and second grades were 
taught as one class and comprised about 
45 pupils, about one-third of the school. 
The woman who taught the class was 
shy and reticent, and the pupils seemed 
unusually well-behaved, sitting with 
folded hands behind their rows of crude 
tables. 

All during my visit to the school I 
had silently upbraided myself for my 
stupid failure to bring a supply of 
American candy or cookies from the PX 
for distribution to the children. Now I 
suddenly remembered that I had two 
packages of chewing gum in my pocket. 
I drew them out, together with some 
snapshots of my eight-year old nephew 
and placed them on a nearby table. 

Pandemonium broke loose. The 
youngsters swarmed around the table, 
a yelling horde, clutching for the gum 
and the photographs. By the time the 
teacher, with the aid of the headmaster 
and Dr. Das, was able to restore order I 
knew that it would be highly impolitic 
to try to retrieve the snapshots, even 
though they were the only copies I pos- 
sessed. 


As I walked down the path on my 
way home a little boy ran forward and 
prostrated himself. With his right hand 
he touched my shoes and then his breast 
and forehead, murmuring as he did so, 
“Nomaste.” Kneeling before Dr. Das he 
repeated the little ceremony. 

Nalua school is an example of democ- 
racy in action in an oppressed and back- 
ward nation. Plandicapped by almost 
every conceivable obstacle — governmen- 
tal apathy, indescribable poverty, caste 
distinctions, communal barriers, and 
lamentably inadequate equipment, — the 
Nalua villagers have carried on. Since 
I witnessed no actual teaching I cannot 
speak about the quality of instruction but 
the results achieved in the teaching of 
English were commendable, to say the 
least. This success is partially owing to 
the strong economic motivation, for 
fluency in English is a prerequisite, for 
most jobs in the Indian civil service or 
in private commercial enterprises. 

But motivation alone doesn’t insure 
learning. There must have been good 
teaching to effect such results. The teach- 
ers of Nalua and the thousands of other 
teachers in the villages and cities of 
India who work for wages below coolie 
standard apparently regard their daily 
task not as quid pro quo employment but 
as a vocation as holy in its own right as 
the ministry or medicine. In their hands 
lies the building of a happier — and free 
— India. 

Usually the only prerequisite for be- 
coming a teacher in the primary grades is 
graduation from an approved secondary 
school but even this modest requirement 
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is often waived in view of the miserable 
financial compensation. 

In 1937, the last year for which statis- 
tics are available, more than two-thirds of 
India’s 700,000 villages had no schools. 
The rate of illiteracy is high. Only nine 
per cent of the population can read or 
write, 

The British raj did not look with 
favor on attempts to establish free popu- 
lar education. In 1939 when free pri- 
mary schools were established in Cal- 
cutta, the second largest city of the em- 
pire, some British authorities objected 
on the grounds that the schools were de- 
signed to encourage “dangerous” poli- 
tical ideas. 

In surveying the Indian educational 
structure from elementary school 
through university, the observer is 
struck by the academic nature of the cur- 
riculum and the remote relationship it 
bears to India’s economic, social, and po- 
litical problems. In Nalua school, for 
example, the sixth-grade youngsters 


memorized details of English history 
but learned nothing at all about their 
own environment, their country’s 
growth, modern farming, or hygiene. 

Since the days of Macauley the chief 
objective of Indian education has been to 
prepare students to pass civil service ex- 
aminations. Macauley’s Minute ignored 
Indian history, art, literature, and eco- 
nomics, and emphasized the necessity of 
training a body of clerks and minor 
officials to serve as subordinates to Brit- 
ish colonial officers. In Macauley’s eyes 
a knowledge of English was indispensa- 
ble and any study of the physical sciences 
or Indian culture was wasted effort. The 
bent which he gave to Indian education 
persists to the present day. Until re- 
cently the highest ambition of most In- 
dian students was to attain a clerkship in 
the office of a British pukka sahib. The 
rise of nationalist feeling in India may 
result in a widening of the horizons of 
Indian educational aims and an emphasis 
on endemic problems. 


History is not the rival of Classics or of modern literature , or of the 
'political sciences. It is rather the house in which they all dwell It is 
the cement that holds together all the studies relating to the nature and 
achievements of man.—G. M, Trevelyan 



The Twilight of Science 

Age of Dinosaurs? 

Earl W. Count 


I 

T he theme is neither pessimistic nor 
idly mournful. In the heyday of 
empire, be it that of dinosaur, Rome, or 
Church, a curtain of dazzling light con- 
ceals the joints that eventually will 
buckle. But the curtain is not proof 
against the eye of the history. Indeed, it 
is in the heyday that the clearest eye will 
look for the seeds of, destruction. “This 
is the Age of Science.” To Cassandra, 
the chant itself is a warning. As danger- 
ous a shibboleth as now lives is the dic- 
tum that science is remaking the world. 
It provokes a double retort: i) If you 
mean that technology is remaking the 
world, I grant it j but if so, you frighten 
me by your glib confusion of technology 
with science, a) I will grant you that 
technology is remaking the world} but I 
am much more interested in what the 
remodeling is doing to man. Have you 
any data on the subject; if so, what are 
they, how far do they go, and what do 
they prove? 

Here is a set of theses: 
i. No culture, including our own,, 
can be built or maintained without some 
adequate universals, some principles that 
undergird the culture and that are ac- 
tively accepted by the bulk of the partic- 

Editor’s Note: Tins article and another to fol- 
low in a later issue were rewritten and adapted 
from a paper delivered at a dinner of anthro- 
pologists, under the auspices of the Viking Fund, 
New York City. 


ipants in the culture as motivations for 
social action. 

i. We live in a period when all of our 
universals have been challenged. They 
are being challenged at a rate beyond 
that either of their vindication or of 
their replacement by a more useful set. 

3. The challenge, in far the greater 
part, is a consequence of scientific dis- 
covery — discovery that has destroyed 
ancient concepts concerning the universe 
and man’s place in it; at the same time, 
the discoverers have not admitted any 
commensurate responsibility for making 
good the loss with an equally well- 
integrated system of principles. 

4. Science and what are called the 
“humanities” have more and more 
ceased to be on speaking terms, and the 
results have been disastrous for science, 
the humanities, and our culture, 

5. The original aim and ideal of 
science was to arrive at a more truthful 
understanding of the nature of the uni- 
verse and the nature of man and his 
place in the universe. However, the ex- 
plorations of science have also contrib- 
uted to, indeed have made possible, the 
quite unexpected achievements of that 
peculiar occidentalism, technology. 

6. The layman has been dazzled by 
the material and spectacular end-prod- 
ucts of technology; he has seized upon 
their use eagerly; and he has mistaken 
technology for science. Technology, once 
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a benign tumor on science, now threatens 
to become malignant. 

7. The distinction between science 
and its partial offspring, technology, 
fails to be made not only by the unedu- 
cated but too often even by scientists 
themselves, as well as by other intellec- 
tuals. This betrayal by its own friends, 
when coupled with the bemusing expan- 
sion of technology which the rest of so- 
ciety confuses with science, will, unless 
halted, spell the twilght of science. 

8. The breakdown of directives, plus 
the exponential rate of growth of tech- 
nology, are a pair of kindred traits that 
characterize our western civilization; 
and together they have given shape or, 
rather, shapelessness to our educational 
ideals and practices. 


1 The mounting concern of scientists is re- 
flected in the very large number of articles 
dealing -with this problem from the standpoint of 
various sciences, and appearing particularly dur- 
ing the last eight years in the issues of the 
Scientific Monthly and of the American Scientist. 
There is in these articles a great deal of fine 
thinking j so that he would know the best of 
current thought in these matters should run 
down these files. 

’See especially, A. Schweitzer: The Decay 
and Restoration of Civilization, pp. 80-86. Dale 
Memorial Lectures 1922. A. & C. Black 1932, — - 
W. Lippmann: Education Versus Civilization. 
American Scholar 10(1941): 184 ff. — L. Mum- 
ford: The Making of Men, in The Humanities 
Look Ahead , pp. 132 ff. Stanford University 
Press 1943. — Ortega y Gasset: The Barbarism 
of Sfecialization, in The Revolt of the Masses. 
W. W. Norton 1932.' — A. J. Carlson: Science 
Versus Life. Sigma Xi Quarterly 28(1940): 
147 ff. — I. L. Kami el: The End of an Era, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 1941. — • 
Realization of our failure crops up in the most 
unexpected places, and their occurrence is most 
heartening. The most dramatic and telling oc- 
curs in the speech of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
at Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945, at the moment 

of sealing the greatest success of armed power 
in our history. 
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Thereby the disease feeds on itself. 

In a treatment of the present scope, 
it were hopeless to treat all these ade- 
quately; yet we cannot discuss any of 
them satisfactorily unless we state them 
all. Hence there is no apology for listing 
them. 

II 

At the outset it is a happy admission 
that today there is a growing tribe of 
scientists who are concerned over the 
consequences of scientific discovery to 
man and his whole culture. The tribe 
ranges from atomic physicists to an- 
thropologists. That the former are 
among the prophets is a great gain. As 
for the latter, their field being what it 
is one might have expected them to be 
the earliest and unanimous members; 
but why this has not been so, is here a 
rather idle question. Yet the ready ad- 
mission does not do away with the ex- 
cuse for this article: there are still too 
many of us who do not see how we are 
concerned with the theses just set forth; 
there are others of us who are with effort 
working our way toward an understand- 
ing of how we fit into the picture, 1 * 

A culture, no matter what its several 
achievements, has failed if it has failed 
in its philosophy, for its philosophy un- 
dergirds and integrates it. Our culture 
has so failed. On this point the evidence 
is ponderous. We shall neither repro- 
duce nor summarize it. 3 The lack of a 
philosophy is as prominent a trait of our 
culture as is the complexity of its tech- 
nology. Undoubtedly these two char- 
acteristics are somehow related. And it 
does not help much to rejoin that ours is 
a period of transition; that such periods 
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are always marked by the disintegration 
of an outworn philosophy and the grad- 
ual articulation of a new one. This re- 
joinder is too comfortable. New phil- 
osophies are not inevitable syntheses. 
Whether a new philosophy emerges at 
all, depends upon how far from mental 
and spiritual exhaustion the culture- 
participants are; how seriously they take 
their obligation of forging a new phil- 
osophy. 

Now let us stick to our last. 

Among the great and dangerous con- 
fusions of this day is that which con- 
founds technology with science. Who- 
ever and whatever is at fault, the victim 
is our culture; our schools abet the con- 
fusions; the scholar himself often fails 
to make a distinction. 8 

Let us examine these three points. 

“Never in the course of history,” says 
Ortega y Gasset," “had man been 
placed in vital surroundings even re- 
motely similar to those set up by the con- 
ditions just mentioned. We are, in fact, 
confronted with a radical innovation in 
human destiny, implanted by the XIXth 
century. A new stage has been mounted 
for human existence, new both in physi- 
cal and social aspects. Three principles 
have made possible this new world: lib- 
eral democracy, scientific experiment, 

" In illustration of statement one, see David 
Dietz: Science and the Future, The American 
Scholar u (194a); 292 ff. — In illustration of 
the second, see J. Schifferes, in the Bulletin of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, January 194.5, — In illustration of the 
third, see D. Spaeth, The Humanities in Peace 
and War, Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors 30(1944); 581 ff. 

" Reprinted from The Revolt of the Masses by 
Jose Orteg-a y Gasset, by permission of W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc. Copyright 1932 by the 
publishers. 


and industrialism. The last two may be 
summed up in one word: technicism. No 
one of these principles was invented by 
the XIXth century; they proceed from 
the two previous centuries. The glory 
of the XIXth century lies not in their 
discovery, but in their implantation . . , 
“The XIXth century was of its es- 
sence revolutionary ... It turned public 
existence upside down. Revolution is not 
the uprising against pre-existing order, 
but the setting up of a new order that is 
contradictory to the traditional one. 
Hence there is no exaggeration in saying 
that the man who is the product of the 
XIXth century is, for the effects of pub- 
lic life, a man apart from all other men. 
The XVIIIth century man differs, of 
course, from the XVIIth century man, 
and this one in turn from his fellow of 
the XVIth century, but they are all re- 
lated, similar, even identical in essentials 
when confronted with this new man. For 
the “common” man of all periods, “life” 
had principally meant limitation, obliga- 
tion, dependence; in a word, pressure. 
Say oppression, if you like, provided it 
be understood not only in the judicial 
and social sense, but also in the cosmic. 
For it is this latter which has never been 
lacking up to a hundred years ago, the 
date at which starts the practically limit- 
less expansion of scientific technique- 
physical and administrative. Previously, 
even for the rich and powerful, the 
world was a place of poverty, difficulty 
and danger. 

. . in fact, the common man, finding 
himself in a world so excellent, tech 
nically and socially, believes that it has 
been produced by nature, and never 
thinks of the personal efforts of highly- 
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endowed individuals which the creation 
of this new world presupposes. Still less 
will he admit the notion that all these 
facilities still require the support of cer- 
tain difficult human virtues, the least 
failure of which would cause the rapid 
disappearance of the whole magnificent 
edifice. 

“This leads us to note down in our 
psychological chart of the mass-man of 
today two fundamental traits: the free 
expansion of his vital desires, and there- 
fore of his personality; and his racial 
ingratitude towards all that had made 
possible the ease of his existence. These 
traits together make up the well-known 
psychology of the spoilt child ... To 
spoil is to put no limit on caprice, to 
give one the impression that everything 
is permitted to him and that he has no 
obligations . . . 

“My thesis, therefore, is this: the very 
perfection with which the XIXth cen- 
tury gave an organization to certain 
orders of existence has caused the masses 
benefited thereby to consider it, not as 
an organized, but as a natural system. 
Thus is explained and defined the ab- 
surd state of mind revealed by these 
masses; they are concerned only with 
their own well-being, and at the same 
'time they remain alien to the cause of 
that well-being. As they do not see, be- 
hind the benefits of civilization, marvels 
of invention and construction which can 
be maintained only by great effort and 
foresight, they imagine that their role 
is limited to demanding these benefits 
peremptorily, as if they were natural 
rights. In disturbances caused by scarcity 
of food the mob goes in search of bread, 
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and the means it employs is generally to 
wreck the bakeries. This may serve as 
a symbol of the attitude adopted, on a 
greater and more complicated scale, by 
the masses of today towards the civiliza- 
tion by which they are supported,” 

2. History is familiar with the old, 
old phenomenon of the neglected 
prophet who at long last is recognized 
by the mass of posterity, which registers 
its reverence by seizing upon his message 
and, with a conscientiousness that 
demonstrates the limits of the spiritual 
capacity of the day, distorts the message 
into a caricature of what the prophet in- 
tended. Any prophet should school him- 
self to be content with less of a harvest 
than he thought he was sowing. Yet if a 
stream shall run high at all, its source 
must be even higher. It is an unhappy 
spectacle indeed when the scientist him- 
self fails to see the great white ray in 
which he stands. It is equally tragic 
when culture’s power-house of thought, 
the school of higher learning, falls into 

line with the lavman’s notion. I refer to 
* 

the scientist who either docs not know or 
will not admit that there is an older and 
a deeper ideal of science than the inven- 
tion of newer and fancier ways to satisfy 
old desires, or even than to discover new 
cures for old diseases. When the layman 
hears a scientist say that he is following 
his gleam “because it is fun,” he may 
interpret the remark with a pedestrian 
literalness, and so fail to recognize that 
he has met a poet, and that there are no 
more important people in the world 
than poets. Too often, however, the 
scientist will offer you as his excuse for 
living the plea that you can never tell 
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when a seemingly trivial discovery may 
blossom into something spectacularly 
useful: the justification for Faraday’s 
cans and coils of wire becomes some- 
thing that Gladstone can tax, and also 
the motor in your refrigerator 5 the vin- 
dication of the cathode ray is your radio 
tube. 

His apology for his explanation may 
be, that such concrete and practical illus- 
trations provide the only way of justify- 
ing the seeming idleness of the scientist 
to the layman. Aside from the rather 
cynical flavor of the remark, it hardly 
justifies the presence of such an apolo- 
gia in some articles appearing, for in- 
stance, in the American Scientist. One 
can only deplore it when the scientist 
himself feels that he must file his de- 
fense on a basis that surrenders to the 
court of technology — however august 
and respectworthy that court may be; 
when he so lacks a sense of history that 
he fails to appreciate and maintain as his 
most precious right and obligation the 
philosophic tradition in which he stands; 
when he is unaware that science exists 
for something richer than to make living 
more comfortable or more complicated 
or even to accomplish the negative good 
of divesting life of superstitions concern- 
ing the etiology of disease and bad 
weather. When the scientist fails of the 
deeper insight, he abets the fallacy of 
the half-good. 

Small wonder, then, when the layman 
does not discriminate between pure 
science, applied science, and technology. 

3. Now as to the colleges and univer- 
sities. The layman has been learning 
that the scholar in his study or labora- 


tory is not necessarily an escapist, that he 
is not sealing himself away in the juice 
of other-worldliness. There follows this 
caricature : The young American likes to 
be in the swim wtih the big fellows. 
Democracy means the opportunity for 
every person to participate in what is 
socially most approved. It is a distinction 
to be a Bachelor of Arts; therefore let 
us all become distinguished. A college 
education trains for leadership; let us all 
get one. If, however, the going proves 
too rough — alas! even in the best of 
worlds, not all men are created equal 
in their gray matter — then bring down 
the B.A. to the price-level we all can 
afford, along with automobiles and 
radios. The asininity of Huey Long 
smelled so strongly that it became any- 
thing but comical; but no one can deny 
that it was soil of our soil. 

It is not beyond the bounds of fairness 
to pursue further the fact that title to an 
educational level has become one of the 
material commodities which can be 
bought in a country of endless oppor- 
tunity and unlimited marketing. For the 
person who would rise to a yet higher 
stratum of distinction than a Ford and a 
B.A. , there are other and more expen- 
sive makes. It is smart to be a researcher 
—a status still slightly beyond the ambi- 
tions of the B.A. majority. So, let us 
make it possible for every one who de- 
sires to engage in research. The themc % 
has been well scored in Abraham Flex- 
ner’s Universities: American , English , 
German (Oxford, 1930). The dictum 
that no fact is trivial to science is a thing 
the layman has never understood. Of 
course, the scientist shies away from the 
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solemn nonsense which has nothing 
whatever to do with “trivial fact”; but 
unfortunately, our universities too often 
prefer the layman’s opinion in the mat- 
ter. When a university grants the degree 
of Master of Arts, as it has done, after 
approving a thesis on “A Time and Mo- 
tion Comparison on Four Methods of 
Dishwashing,” you cannot expect that 
the university has thereby helped the 
layman to understand what science is 
and what its aims are. One paragraph 
from Dr. Flexner’s book insists on being 
quoted." 

“The question is thus raised as to 
what precisely constitutes research. The 
gathering of information — even though 
accurate — is not research. The massing 
of conglomerate descriptive material, so 
common in domestic science, in the social 
sciences, and in education, is not re- 
search. Unanalyzed and unanalyzable 
data, no matter how skillfully put to- 
gether, do not constitute research; re- 
ports are not research; sympathetic ac- 
counts of salesladies, stenographers, 
waitresses, deans, bankrupts, litigants, 
school systems, happy and unhappy stu- 
dents of education, matriculating stu- 
dents in doubt as to whether they love 
their father more than their mother or 
vice versa, with or without graphs, 
curves and percentages, are not research 
and would not be called research any- 
* where except in the United States.” 

The university of six centuries ago may 
not have been permeated with the scien- 
tific spirit, and it undoubtedly taught its 

“From Universities: American , English , Ger- 
man, by Abraham Flexner. Copyright by the 
Oxford University Press. Used by permission. 

* Of. cit ch. xa. 
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share of nonsense, which nonsense is 
sometimes convenient when we wish to 
point favorably to ourselves; but at least 
its nonsense was sincere and its spirit was 
scholarly; and certainly it would not 
have bestowed its hood upon any one 
who insulted its soul; much less would 
it have spent effort devising the insults 
itself. 

So much for the basis of confusion in 
our culture with respect to the meaning 
of technology and science. 

Ill 

It is, of course, conceivable that com- 
parison of four methods of dishwashing 
might interest the manufacturers of 
automatic dishwashing apparatus; that 
sympathetic accounts of salesladies and 
stenographers would, in the hands of 
personnel engineers in a department 
store, help save the establishment thou- 
sands of dollars. So they might possess 
a technological value, for all we know. 
But technology is not science. Ortega y 
Gassett 0 has called it “the offspring of 
the copulation between capitalism and 
experimental science.” Then what 
heredity has the latter parent trans- 
mitted, and what belongs to another 
parent? 

Technology has faith in the tech- 
niques of scientific inquiry. It is induc- 
tive. It experiments. It checks its data. 
It eliminates, as far as is humanly possi- 
ble, the human factor from its inquiries. 
It shares with science the philosophic 
confidence in human intelligence with its 
capacity for arriving at verifiable facts. 
It shares with science its philosophic 
faith that the universe is orderly. 
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But the genes o£ the other parent are 
there too. In a certain extreme sense — 
and, to drive the point home, I shall 
state it in this extreme form— “Applied 
Science” is a contradiction in termin- 
ology. For as soon as you invent a ma- 
chine or synthesize an organic compound 
(which also is an invention, an invention 
of a chemical machine) for some use or 
other, you are making the result of dis- 
covery of physical law a practical arti- 
fact. But when first you had found the 
answer to the scientific question, you had 
reached the water’s edge. Thereafter, 
and as quite another operation, with an 
intelligence wrought into a precision in- 
strument by virtue of treating it with 
the processes of scientific thought, you 
may proceed to apply the answer to a 
problem of technology. What is the 
difference between phase one and phase 
two? 

It is one of motive. 

The motive of science is philosophical. 
It is humanistic. For science, untram- 
meled by considerations not a part of it- 
self, asks a question of the universe and 
desires nothing further than an answer. 
The answer is the reward of the asking. 
Out of humanism the founding fathers 
of science evolved the scientific method. 
Their enlightenment was less than ours, 
but their instincts were just as sound; 
perhaps more so. They knew that phi- 
losophy is deeper than artifacts, that it is 
ideas and not things that undergird cul- 
ture. For technology, the answer is not 
the final reward. The answer is only an 
intermediate product. The final reward, 
the end-product, is an artifact that works 
and sells. 


And nothing is altered by the re- 
minder that the chemists had alchemists 
for progenitors. Science has been no 
Athene out of Zeus’ forehead. It is no 
full-blown mutant in the garden of hu- 
man thought. Chemistry, need I say, it- 
self presents a synthesis of motives, hu- 
manitarian as well as commercial, ante- 
dating the rise of industrialism. When at 
last it had swung into the orbit set by 
physics, it had become a science. The dis- 
covery of oxygen, the synthesis of urea, 
Mendeleyev’s periodic table, the cyclic 
structure of benzene, were scientific dis- 
coveries, just as truly as were Newton’s 
laws of motion, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, the path of Neptune, cathode 
and X-rays, radioactivity, quantum me- 
chanics— yes, the cellular hypothesis, bi- 
ogenesis, and organic evolution. The 
motive behind all these discoveries was 
one of philosophy. Therein lies its sober 
poetry. 

The motive is what distinguishes tech- 
nology from science. Again nothing is 
changed by a citation to Stein metz, who 
was given carte blanche by a great in- 
dustrial institution. And no skepticism is 
aroused as to whether officials of Gen- 
eral Electric have ideals; no more than 
one would deny to Steinmetz the soul 
of the scientist because his research may 
have been inspired by humanitarian mo- 
tives. Furthermore, there is no sarcasm 
in the remark that General Electric had 
the wisdom to know that something or 
other from Steinmetz’ laboratory would 
some day pay dividends. General Elec- 
tric is quite frankly an- industry, and a 
very legitimate one. But keep the issue 
clear. Steinmetz was a scientist. General 
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Electric is a technological institution 
with a rare gift of statesmanship. It 
knew that the by-products of pure 
science often are a profitable source of in- 
dustrial progress, which is the reason for 
General Electric’s existence. Never the- 
, less, science is still science, a by-product 
is still a by-product, technology is still 
a hybrid. It is a matter of motive. 

This, then, I am convinced is a truth 
and an ancient and by all expectation a 
familiar one, even when couched in 
modern language: a high culture reaches 
full sophistication and at last justifies it- 
self in the court of history only when it 
has come to realize that it is undergirt 
not by artifacts but by ideas. If we to- 
day, then, turn from the quest on which 
several centuries ago the spirit of science 
launched our culture, we are guilty of 
the cult of the superficial. It is a negative 
cult. The cult of the founders of science 
was a positive one. 

At any rate, whatever survives out of 
the war’s aftermath, technology is going 
to boom. Whether pure, humane science 
will boom, is not to be deduced there- 
from. If the heart of science, along with 
that of the other humanities, has failed 
us (they stand or fall together), tech- 
nology has not. It has delivered the 
goods. A thousand engineers revising 
the B-29 into a yet fiercer and more 
versatile engine, are hopelessly impres- 
sive. It is unnecessary at this point to 
make the conventional sweep of the arm 
toward the atomic bomb. The bomb has 
raised no new questions of principle. It 
has dramatized some issues that many a 
thinker has long been worried about ; 
now he may enjoy a sorry gratitude over 
the fact that this engine has spoken loud 
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enough to be heard by the deaf, and in 
a way that he could not speak. In time 
of war, the graph of intensity in research 
into aviation, electronics, explosives, 
nasty bacteria, jumps. (Nay more — that 
intensity is part of the fact that a war is 
on — no matter whether or not the war- 
clouds have passed to precipitation.) 
Not even the breezy interlude in our 
world war, the 1920’s, with all of its in- 
dustrial and commercial excitement, 
could match the period of military war- 
fare as a stimulant to technological re- 
search. But war and preparation for war 
never have stimulated “pure” science. 
They stimulate only those researches 
which their practitioners can demon- 
strate to have some bearing, even if but 
indirect, upon a pressing objective. This 
is telltale. Indeed, on this side of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, it is an uphill job 
to persuade the layman that research 
into man and society is important even 
on the basis of its having practical ap- 
plications. If our culture actually were 
indoctrinated with the original motive 
of science, instead of that motive’s hav- 
ing been lost sight of even by many 
scientists, the science of man and his cul- 
ture would today hold a position in the 
hierarchy of the sciences unsurpassed by 
any other, and its professors would be 
the great spirits of the age. Instead, an- 
thropology is something of a luxury sub- 
ject in the college curriculum, and it 
is still very underdeveloped as a sci- 
ence. 

It is time to insist that this article picks 
no quarrel with technology. That were 
ungrateful. It would be ridiculous and 
futile also. It would be the part of an 
encrusted intelligence, in any case, to 
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stand in the path of the molts movens. 
But if that stand be not altogether 
praiseworthy, no more is the attitude 
which surrenders the effort to keep man 
on top of the machine. We must be pre- 
pared to maintain an almost superhuman 
obstinacy at this point; for the prospect 
is before us that the problems which 
even “pure” science will tackle in the 
coming century will be primarily those 
and, eventually, perhaps those only 
which are first suggested by the needs of 
technology. Society will believe it has 
done the right thing by science if it plays 
a General Electric to so many Stein- 
metzes; it will not really care for Fara- 
days or Darwins. The reason this will be 
truer than ever before is the apparent 
fact that the armament race of the era 
just closed has evolved into a greater 
one: a technological race. It expands 
logically a principle to which our culture 
has, to all appearances, surrendered be- 
fore it had realized what it was doing. 
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Look, then, for technology to travel 
on a self-generating, exponential mo- 
mentum: the more it generates the more 
if will generate—for a time. 

And do not look for the difference 
between it and science to be more deep- 
ly and clearly understood. Expect to 
see any science that can ride the wave 
which initially was its own creation, to 
be carried along by that wave. Do not 
be surprised to see a progeny devour 
its parent— it has happened before. Do 
not be surprised, then, at the twilight of 
science. 

The aftermath? It hardly need be 
said to the thoughtful layman or to the 
scientist, that a technology rampant, like 
any other cultural device, can flourish 
only temporarily. For the parts of a cul- 
ture interlock. When the structure be- 
gins to creak and crack, the student of 
culture feels his blood-pressure rise; but 
the man in the street may never know 
what struck him. 


Knowledge is an instrument whose value consists in its usefulness for 
human welfare. Man has invented many machines. But among them 
all the most fowerful—for good and for evil— is his own mind. And 
that mind has work to do for humanity .—Alexander Meiklejohn 





Memorial Chapel* 


(Stanford) 


Edith Walkerdine Brandt 



Exquisite shrine, O poignant memory, 

(A sacred trust from hearts where grief was sown) 
God’s wisdom is made manifest in thee, 

His power inbedded in each sculptured stone: 

The windows flame with rich emblazoned glory, 
Set in a mosaic splendor meshed with gold; 

The pictured beauty of each Gospel story 
Speaks of the faith replete in days of old. 

The sun streams through, the figures seem to live, 
The wings of angels shimmer clear and bright; 
The past is ours, it is infinitive, 

This same sun gave the Blessed Saviour light: 

And here in this beloved House of prayer 
We find the peace He gave for all to share. 


* Published in the San Francisco Examiner, 



Higher Education in the USSR During 
and After the War 

Mikhail Bernstein 


I 

T he total number of higher educa- 
tional institutions in tsarist Russia 
was 91. It is true, among them were 
such notable educational institutions as 
Moscow University, inaugurated in 
1755, the Mining Institute in Leningrad 
organized in 1774, the Kazan Univer- 
sity in existence from 1804, the Insti- 
tute of Technology established in 1818, 
and others which became the cradle of 
Russian culture and which gave the 
world outstanding men of science: Men- 
deleyev, Sechenov, Pavlov, Lobachev- 
sky, Dobrolyubov, Belinsky, Ushinsky, 
Timiryazev, Plekahnov and Lenin. 

However, for such a vast country as 
Russia, 91 higher educational institutions 
with 112,000 students, and 10,000 to 
12,000 students graduating each year 
actually meant consigning the country 
to cultural and technical backwardness, 
to keeping it technically and scientifical- 
ly dependent on foreign countries. Es- 
pecially unsatisfactory with respect to 
higher education was the situation in the 
outlying parts of Russia, for out of 91 
higher educational institutions 71 were 
situated in the centre of the countiy and 
19 on the territory of what is today the 
Ukrainian republic. Throughout the 
Trans-Caucasus there was only one 
higher educational institution and on the 
vast territory of Central Asia until 1917 
there was not a single higher educa- 
tional institution. 


The situation changed sharply after 
the October Revolution of 1917. In 
1922 there were already 279 higher edu- 
cational institutions in the territory of 
the USSR with 225,700 students; in 
1932 — 832 higher educational institu- 
tions with 504,400 students. In 1941 the 
number of students enrolled in higher 
educational institutions was 564,400, 
not including 206,000 correspondence 
students. In the same year the number 
of higher educational institutions in the 
Trans-Caucasus was 45, in Central Asia 
— 47. In Moscow alone there were 74 
higher educational institutions in 1940/ 
41, that Is, more than the number of 
higher educational institutions existing 
before the Revolution in the entire terri- 
tory of what is today the RSFSR. 

The social composition of the students 
in Soviet higher educational institutions 
changed substantially. In industrial in- 
stitutes workers and peasants and their 
children in some years comprised 75 to 
90% of the entire student body. Among 
some million qualified men and women 
who were graduated from higher edu- 
cational institutions before the war, 
more than half came from workers’ and 
peasants’ families. 

Soviet university and institute gradu- 
ates carried out colossal work in the 
reconstruction of the economy of the 
country, in its cultural and technical de- 
velopment. Soviet college graduates 
passed the grim test of war with honor. 
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The war inflicted terrible wounds on 
the land of the Soviets. We shall at- 
tempt to describe the losses suffered by 
the schools of higher learning. 

The German vandals wrecked either 
completely or partially 334. higher edu- 
cational institutions with an enrollment 
of 233,000 students; they destroyed 605 
research institutes and stripped labora- 
tories, study rooms and libraries of their 
equipment and collections. 

All of the x 62 higher educational in- 
stitutions of the Ukraine, the higher 
educational institutions of Belorussia and 
Crimea suffered from the German in- 
vasion. Among higher educational in- 
stitutions that suffered serious damage 
at the hands of the invaders were Kiev 
and Leningrad universities, the medical 
institutes of Kiev, Kharkov, Leningrad, 
and Dnepropetrovsk. The invaders 
destroyed and plundered 137 pedagogi- 
cal and teachers’ training institutes. 

Hundreds of institute libraries con- 
taining tens of millions of books were 
burned or pillaged. 

The war led to a sharp drop in the 
contingents of students. Only 227,000 
students were enrolled in the 460 higher 
educational institutions functioning in 
the academic year 1942-43. This drop 
was due to the occupation of a consider- 
able part of the Soviet territory as well 
as to the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of students joined the army, the people’s 
guards or went to work in the war in- 
dustry. 

The war inflicted considerable losses 
on the teaching force of higher educa- 
tional institutions, especially its young 
members— docents, teachers, post gradu- 
ates. 
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However, despite the wartime dif- 
ficulties, higher educational institutions 
in the USSR continued to work and 
gave the country 290,000 new trained 
personnel. In wartime, too, the Soviet 
Government gave the utmost attention 
to the school of higher learning. Ex- 
penditures on training personnel in 1944 
totalled some 4,400 million rubles. 

II 

As soon as Soviet territory was liber- 
ated from German occupation, higher 
educational institutions were rehabili- 
tated. In 1944-45, 7 2 9 higher educa- 
tional institutions were already func- 
tioning. 

In 1944 and 1945 the government 
adopted special decisions designed to 
strengthen Moscow, Leningrad, Tomsk, 
Kazan and Ural universities and a num- 
ber of leading pedagogical institutes. 

During the war the degree of Doctor 
of Science was conferred upon 2,000 
scientific workers and 7,500 persons pre- 
sented their dissertations leading to the 
degree of master of science. In 1944 the 
number of doctorates increased by 500 
persons and the number of masters of 
science by 2,000. At the present time 
more than 40,000 scientific workers are 
enrolled in Soviet higher educational 
institutions. In 1944 about 5,000 stu- 
dents took post graduate courses to pre- 
pare for scientific and pedagogical work 
in higher educational and research in- 
stitutes. In 1945 an additional 2,700 
persons were admitted to postgraduate 
courses. 

Occupying an honorable place among 
the country’s post-war problems are 
questions of culture and science. The 
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next few years will see the construction, 
of a large number of research institutes. 
Great opportunities for applying their 
creative abilities are open to scientific 
workers. 

The new Five-Year Plan for the re- 
habilitation and development of the na- 
tional economy of the USSR provides 
for the rehabilitation and extension of 
the physical equipment of higher educa- 
tional institutions; the restoration of 
academic buildings, dormitories and 
service buildings of higher educational 
institutions wrecked and damaged by 
the Germans, and of laboratory and 
workshop equipment. The university li- 
braries are to be resupplied with aca- 
demic literature. 

According to the new Five-Year Plan 
the number of students in higher edu- 
cational institutions is to reach 674,000 
in 1 9 jo and in special secondary 
educational institutions (technicums), 
1,280,000 persons. In the new Five- 
Year Plan almost two million students 
will graduate from higher educational 
institutions and technicums. Already in 
the current academic year 1945-1946 the 
number of students in higher educa- 
tional institutions has reached the pre- 
war level. 

Ill 

In addition to the secondary school 
graduates, a large number of war vet- 
erans are now entering higher educa- 
tional institutions of the USSR. War 
veterans are not charged tuition fees, 
they are granted state stipends, and en- 
joy priority in entering. The privileges 
granted Soviet servicemen do not de- 
pend on the length of military service. 
Students with excellent marks receive 


higher stipends. The first year of study 
in higher educational institutions shows 
the experience exservicemen gained in 
the army and also their discipline and 
sense of responsibility. This has favour- 
ably influenced their academic progress 
and puts former fighting men in the 
front scholarship ranks of the Soviet 
student body. 

Soviet higher educational institutions 
aim to train specialists with wide educa- 
tion, people with sound training in their 
field of specialization but with a broad 
political and scientific technical outlook. 

In the opinion of Soviet educators the 
increased enrollment in general educa- 
tion is to be brought about, without re- 
ducing or weakening the specialized 
training of students. Soviet educational 
institutions will continue to strengthen 
the training of students in their special- 
ized fields. That is why we consider the 
close relation of students and teachers 
with practice, with production, a vital 
condition for raising the quality of train- 
ing of future experts. 

Great importance is attached to the 
character and quality of lectures. In this 
respect the most valuable are the lec- 
tures delivered by the professor who 
explains his own scientific discoveries 
and demonstrates, the results of his own 
experiments and inventions. It is for this 
reason that the Soviet teacher of the 
higher educational institution does not 
confine himself to teaching alone but as 
a rule conducts scientific research work 
in his field. 

Leading higher educational institu- 
tions and professors in the USSR are 
doing everything possible to enlist the 
efforts of students in scientific research 
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work. Student scientific circles and so- 
cieties are steadily being extended. In a 
number of higher educational institutions 
special publications of scientific studies 
by students are beginning to appear and 
student conferences are being organized. 

Soviet students are following the ex- 
ample set by their great countryman, 
the author of the theory of the condi- 
tional reflex, Academician I. Pavlov. 

“In learning, experimenting, observ- 
ing,” said I. Pavlov, “try not to remain 


on the surface of facts. Do not turn into 
keepers of facts. Try to penetrate into 
the secret of their origin. Search per- 
severingly for the laws governing 
them.” 

The task of higher educational insti- 
tutions as we Soviet people understand 
it, is to educate students in the spirit of 
democratic traditions, to make our fu- 
ture experts genuine fighters for science 
and culture who will continue the pro- 
gressive traditions of their people. 


It has taken its twenty years to get Labor and Management to sit down 
together at the bargaining table, So far } that table has been a square 
one. It has a side for Management and it has a side for Labor. We 
need to eliminate the sides from our national bargaining table. We 
must substitute in its flace a round table, around which the unity and 
togetherness of all elements in our economy can be allowed to function 
froprly for the benefit of all the feofle,— Charles Luckman, at 
Installation of Dr. George D. Stoddard 



Wilbur and the Sick Calf 

Gilbert Byron 

M r. Wilbur Blodgett was on his test his oratorical powers on the tired 
way home from School. Mr. teachers. His theme had been that teach- 
Blodgett, now serving his twentieth ers shouldn’t send their pupils to the 
year as a social science teacher in the office. Wilbur wondered guiltily if his 
Middletown Consolidated Schools, only morning quarrel with Lenora had in- 
had fifteen more years to go before he spired the principal’s outburst, 
would be retired. Wilbur often thought But now at last he was on his way 
of this as he walked the three blocks home. When he reached the little apart- 
which separated the school from the ment, he would build a blaze in the fire- 
little apartment where he and his wife place and play with his dog. Presently, 
lived. The thought helped him to ne- Mrs. Blodgett would come home from 
gotiate the distance, particularly on days her community endeavors and there 
when after school teachers’ meetings would be an upsurge in his morale that 
added to the burdens of the little man’s would end only when the alarm clock 
soul. sounded the start of a new day. 

Mr. Wilbur Blodgett was on his way Wilbur silently counted his strides, 
home from school. After leaving the taking a deep breath on every third step, 
main entrance, it was exactly five hun- When he reached one hundred and fifty- 
drcd and three steps to the door sill of three, he knew that he was passing the 
his apartment. He often counted them corner where the four maiden liorton 
and marveled when his right foot hit sisters kept a boarding house. The day 
the lower step and the Blodgett terrier was a warm one, and Miss Edith, the 
growled a greeting from the other side sister who suffered with arthritis, was 
of the door. sitting on the porch, wrapped in a 

This particular day had been a bad " blanket, 
one for Wilbur. During the first class, “Good afternoon, Miss Horton,” 
he had been forced to send Lenora Wilbur said. 

Smith ers to the school principal because “Plow do you do, Mr. Blodgett,” she. 
of her impudence. When he later talked replied. “You look pale today. Don’t 
to his superior, it appeared that the ad- you feel well?” 
ministrator had accepted the girl’s story “Oh, I’m all right,” Wilbur said, but 
of the incident. It was also Wilbur’s day he wondered if he really was. He 
for hall duty and at noon he had paced swerved and gulped as he resumed his 
the chilled corridors, fortified with a measured gait, dosing his eyes for the 
cheese sandwich and a bottle of milk, count of ten steps, With the world 
Then the principal had suddenly called blotted out for the moment he felt bet- 
a teachers’ meeting and used the time to ter. Two hundred and fifty, he counted, 
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and knew that at least he was more than 
half way home. At the sound of ap- 
proaching steps, Wilbur opened his 
eyes and saw Jackson Ennis, a former 
pupil of his, but now employed as a 
stoker in the Middletown water works. 
Jackson, better known as “Toughy,” had 
always been possessed by a smile which 
Wilbur considered bordering on insult- 
ing, particularly when it was accom-' 
panied by a laugh that sounded remark- 
ably like the bleating of a sick calf. But 
Jackson was not smiling on this day. 

“Hello, Jackson,” Wilbur said. The 
young man stopped in the middle of the 
street, barring the teacher’s progress. 

“I want to talk to you, Blodgett,” he 
said. “My girl, Lenora Smithers, tele- 
phoned me at noon and told me that you 
sent her to the office this morning.” 

Wilbur felt a tightening in his 
stomach. “I didn’t know that Lenora 
was your girl, Jackson,” he said. 

“Trying to stall, Blodgett. I know 
you and your ways. Sending kids to the 
office who won’t knuckle down.” 

Wilbur leaned against a tree for sup- 
port. 

. “I’m warning you, Blodgett,” the in- 
furiated young man continued, “if you 
don’t treat my girl right, you’ll have 
to deal with me. And if you fail her, 
now that I’ve warned you, I’ll 
straighten out that big snout of yours. 
Do you get me?” 

“I get you,” Wilbur whispered, his 
sympathetic nervous system slipping 
into high gear. 

The young man smiled insultingly 
and stepped aside to let his former 
teacher pass. As he determinedly fixed 


his eyes on the door of the Blodgett 
apartment, Wilbur heard the bleating 
laugh. He breathed deeply but it did 
not seem that he would make it. Wilbur 
became sure that he would never reach 
that door. But suddenly the sweet notes 
of bird raised his eyes to the branches of 
a Japanese cherry tree. It was a cardinal 
and the song and rich, red color mo- 
mentarily diverted the little fellow’s 
mind. His head cleared and he reached 
the apartment house door. It seemed 
that Wilbur would never get the key in 
the lock, but he did, and opening the 
door, stumbled in and collapsed on the 
studio couch. The Blodgett terrier 
brought his rubber ball and put it in 
Wilbur’s lap, barking commandingly. 
Wilbur tossed the ball through the door 
and heard it carom and bounce into the 
bedroom. The terrier slid over the 
waxed floor and proudly returned it to 
his master. The little man began slow- 
ly to relax. later, with the aid of his 
twin comforters, the fireplace and a cup 
of tea, he began to perk up. By the time 
his wife arrived, Wilbur had shoved his 
encounter with the Ennis boy into his 
subconscious, which, unfortunately, was 
already overcrowded with similar inci- 
dents. 

But when the alarm clock called him 
in the morning, it was the first thing he 
thought about, and he cut himself while 
shaving, a sure sign that he was worry- 
ing about something. Wilbur went to 
school, even earlier than usual and sat 
at his desk in the empty room wonder- 
ing how the Smithers girl would behave 
during the first class. Perhaps it would 
be better to ignore her if she started any 
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smart talk. The first school bell rang and 
the pupils began to slowly drift in and 
sit in their regular seats. When the late 
bell rang, Wilbur began to call the roll. 
Officially, anyone who came in after the 
bell sounded, was tardy, and had to re- 
tire to the school office for an excuse. 
Wilbur was unusually rigid in the en- 
forcement of this provision and always 
had one eye on the door to catch any 
late comers who might slip into their 
seats. As luck would have it, not more 
than two seconds after the bell stopped 
ringing, he saw Lenora Smithers come 
through the door and sit down. She did 
not even walk quietly but Wilbur con- 
tinued to call the roll. Someone tittered 
but he seemed not to notice this infrac- 
tion. With the roll call completed, he 
called for the homework he had as- 
signed the class. The papers were passed 
to the front of the room mechanically 
and then sideways until they rested on 
the teacher’s desk. As the papers moved 
forward, he noticed that Lenora did not 
add one to the growing pile. He began 
to feel sure that she knew of his meeting 
with Jackson Ennis. No doubt he had 
related the entire incident, coloring the 
details, to a young and appreciative au- 
dience in the town’s candy shop, a hang- 
out where the youngsters drank cokes, 
gossiped, and danced to the latest juke 
box tunes until their nickels gave out. 
As the period wore to its end, it was ap- 
parent that sending Lenora to the office 
had not changed her flippant attitude. 
If anything, she was worse. 

That afternoon, Wilbur went home 
early and did not pass Jackson Ennis 
on the street but whenever he kept pu- 


pils in or had a teachers’ meeting it was 
always his fate to meet the insulting 
smile and calf like bleat of his former 
pupil. Wilbur even thought of going 
home by another route but this would 
necessitate a much longer walk. Besides, 
under his timidity, the little man was 
possessed by a stubborn streak. Although 
none of his pupils would have ever 
guessed it, and he would have never 
told them, Wilbur had played college 
football when the pigskin was an object 
to be carried under the arm and the 
players didn’t bother to wear headgears, 
Seeing Mr. Blodgett daily walk the 
three blocks between the school and his 
apartment, no one would have ever 
guessed it. 

As the marking period came to a 
close, and Wilbur computed his grades, 
he became sure of one thing he had been 
suspecting for sometime. Lenora Smith- 
ers had failed American history. She had 
failed to turn in the required written 
assignments, she had failed the tests, she 
seldom had anything to say when Wil- 
bur questioned her, that is, anything re- 
motely connected with his question. The 
marking period ended on a Friday and 
the report cards would be handed to the 
pupils on the following Monday after- 
noon. Wilbur wondered if his nose 
would get straightened that day or per- 
haps Jackson Ennis would not waylay 
him until Tuesday. Yes, Tuesday would 
be the day. 

On Friday, Wilbur became panicky 
and went to see the school principal. 
That gentleman was busy putting the 
finishing touches on an article for an 
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educational magazine and resented the 
interruption. 

“Well, Mr. Blodgett, what’s trou- 
bling you now?” he asked. 

Wilbur told the big man of his im- 
pending doom. 

“There is only one thing to do, Mr. 
Blodgett,” said the principal, who liked 
to make quick decisions. “Just pass the 
girl and forget all about it.” 

Wilbur felt his face getting red. “In 
twenty years, I’ve never passed a pupil 
who should have failed,” he said. 

The principal’s face began to get red. 
“I can’t have my teachers brawling with 
town toughs,” he said. “You asked me 
for advice and I’ve given it to you. If 
you get into trouble don’t come running 
to me.” He picked up the papers of the 
article he was writing and Wilbur knew 
that the interview was over. 

On his way out of the office, Wilbur 
knew what he was going to do. Come 
what may, Lenora Smithers was going 
to fail. After school he handed his mark- 
ing sheet to the school secretary and 
Lenora’s name was at the bottom of the 
list, where it belonged. 

The weekend passed quickly but Wil- 
bur’s thoughts ran a long gamut. On 
Saturday morning he thought of start- 
ing setting-up exercises to condition him- 
self for the coming bout. He discarded 
this idea for a lack of time. Saturday 
afternoon he thought of going to the 
town constable and asking for protection 
but by that time the offices were all 
closed. He thought of telling his entire 
trouble to Mrs. Blodgett but remem- 
bered that she was in the midst of a cam- 
paignjeeking money for Middletown’s 


neediest families. At such times it was 
better not to bother her. 

Monday dawned bright and sunny, 
Wilbur’s breakfast tasted particularly 
good, strangely good, he thought, and 
on his walk to school he enjoyed the 
bright colors which were beginning to 
appear in the flower gardens. The colors 
seemed more beautiful than usual, he 
thought, and then he remembered re- 
cently reading of a soldier’s pleasant 
walk to the front lines in France. The 
soldier had remarked the beauty of the 
wayside flowers. Wilbur shivered and 
hurried on to school. 

The day was uneventful and when 
the dismissal bell finally rang, the pu- 
pils returned to their homerooms to get 
the report cards. Perhaps Lenora won’t 
bother to get hers, Wilbur thought. But 
she did and he saw her hurriedly scan 
it as she left the room. 

Monday was the day for the weekly 
teachers’ meeting and Wilbur quietly 
listened to the principal’s suggestions 
and the comments of the others. One of 
the matters on the agenda was the col- 
lection of fifty cents from each teacher 
to provide flowers for those of the fac- 
ulty who sometimes became ill. Wilbur 
thought of his impending meeting with 
Lenora’s lover and handed over the 
silver pieces with a slight smile. Soon, 
he would have a bright bouquet beside 
the hospital bed, he thought. 

After the close of the meeting, Wil- 
bur collected his brief case from the his- 
tory room. He took a long look at the 
bright maps and the orderly teacher’s 
desk before closing the door. He won- 
dered when he would sit at that desk 
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again. But on the way down the stairs 
and out of the front door, Wilbur made 
up his mind that he would get the mat- 
ter over with. After all his nose had been 
broken once in a football game. Per- 
haps another fracture would straighten 
it. He walked toward home, taking a 
deep breath on every third step. At the 
corner, Miss Edith Elorton was sitting 
on the porch. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Horton,” 
Wilbur said. “That forsythia bush is 
really beautiful,” 

“Isn’t it,” Miss Horton said. “You’re 
looking well, Mr. Blodgett, that is, for 
you.” 

Wilbur smiled as he wheeled around 
the corner and marched on. In the dis- 
tance he saw someone coming. All of his 
instincts told him that the approaching 
figure was his former pupil now em- 
ployed as a stoker in the Middletown 
water works. A few more steps and his 
eyes assured him that it was Jackson 
Ennis, the town tough, also suitor for 
the hand of his pupil, Lenora Smithers. 
Wilbur girded himself and strode on. 
As the two approached one another, the 
teacher decided that at least he would 


have the first word. 

“Well, Jackson,” he said, “I guess 
you are ready to keep your promise.” 

The young man, who seemed de- 
jected, squinted at Wilbur. 

“What do you mean, Prof?” he said. 
“You ain’t teaching me any more. You 
can’t boss me.?’ 

“I guess you haven’t heard,” Wilbur 
said. “I failed Lenora Smithers the 
period just ended. You told me you’d 
strike me if I did.” 

“Lenora Smithers,” the youth said, 
his face reddening. “I ain’t had a date 
with that dame for over a month, Mr. 
Blodgett. She’s going steady with a 
sergeant from the air base.” 

“Well,” Wilbur said, “Well,” and a 
strange, powerful feeling surged 
through his inmost being. “Why don’t 
you strike the sergeant in the nose, Jack- 
son?” Wilbur smiled what he later on 
was sure must have been an insulting 
one. 

Jackson did not. even answer as he 
went off toward home. When he had 
gone a short distance, the young man 
heard a strange bleat, resembling that 
of a sick calf. 


1 could not be a teacher without faith in life, without hofs j and without 
the charitable judgment for all which I need for myself,— William 
Lowe Bryan 



Remaking the Germans 

William W. Brickman 


Sporadic manifestations all over the 
country are a clear indication that the 
Germans have been defeated only physi- 
cally, and that most of the Nazi teachings 
still are firmly remembered, — Delbert 
Clark, special dispatch from Berlin, New 
York Times, Section IV, February 23, 
I 947- 

I 

W IR SIND BELOGEN UND BETROGEn!” 

(“We’ve been deceived and de- 
frauded”.) This was whispered to me 
by the first German with whom I tried 
to hold a conversation about what had 
happened to the Vaterland. This took 
place a few days after V-E Day in the 
shattered city of Wiesbaden, near the 
ruins of a once-imposing city hall. These 
identical words followed me during the 
next ten months: to Bischofsreuth, a 
peasant hamlet on the reconstituted Ger- 
man-Czech border; to Bayerisch Eisen- 
stein, a slightly larger border village 
some fifty kilometers to the north; to 
Deggendorf on the Danube, the “Pearl 
of the Bavarian Forest”; to Niirnberg- 
Fiirth, the twin cities of central Bavaria, 
the stamping ground of the late and 
unlamented Julius Streicher; to Frank- 
furt am Main, a black marketeer’s para- 
dise second only to Berlin; and to nu- 
merous other towns of all sizes and con- 
ditions. 

All Germany was then doing a collec- 
tive breast-beating in contrition for Ber- 
gen-Belsen, Buchenwald and Auschwitz. 
With the Nazis openly admitting their 
sins, it seemed to me that the mission 


of re-educating Germany might not turn 
out to be so difficult after all. The first 
phase of rehabilitation appeared to be in 
full motion. But this illusion did not re- 
main long; anyone sensitive to history 
and to contemporary reality soon became 
convinced that what the Nazis were of- 
fering us was lip-service, plain pabulum 
for the benefit of guileless G.I.’s and 
visiting newspapermen, a smoke-screen 
behind which the defiance of yesterday 
was still smoldering. What brought this 
conviction home, to me at least, was the 
observation of the deeds and the slips of 
the lip. 

More than two years have passed 
since the American Army was named as 
the educational agency of the Southern 
part of the former Third Reich. To the 
stolid citizens of the Rhineland the G.I. 
educators had been a familiar sight since 
the final reduction of the Ardennes 
Bulge, on the eve of the twelfth birth- 
day of Hitler’s rise to the apogee of his 
adopted homeland. And by the time 
V-E Day carousals had run their com- 
plete course the newly-organized Amer- 
ican zone had a chance to size up the 
conquerors. The resultant impression, 
after a few more months, was that the 
American soldier — and officer-— was not 
what he had been advertised to the 
world: a good-will ambassador and a 
salesman of democracy. In the German 
mind he was associated, rather, with 
wanton waste and loot, the black-market, 
fraternizing Fraulein and Frauen , 
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drunkenness, and disregard for the fu- 
ture of Germany. 

“Are these soldiers going to trans- 
form Germany?” asked a former Social 
Democrat who had spent several years 
at Dachau, pointing to a group of strip- 
lings walking arm in arm with their 
“frauleins.” For once I had no ready 
answer. 

What is the effect of fraternization on 
the victors and vanquished? The latter 
get more than chewing gum, chocolate, 
and cigarettes from the G.I.’s for favors 
payable in Paris by a fantastic amount 
of francs. They are often allowed access 
to pantries, classified documents, and the 
ears of influential military governors. 
One German girl, formerly a member 
of the League of German Girls (BDM ) 
and of other Nazi-controlled organiza- 
tions, served as secretary (and mistress) 
to four successive battalion S-2’s over 
a period of nine months. The soldiers 
called her the battalion S-2, since she 
knew more about the intelligence busi- 
ness than the incumbent officers. 

For her part, the “fraulein” has 
plenty of opportunities to show her G.I. 
boy friend that the Germans are not as 
bad as American propaganda has de- 
picted them, that their country is made 
up of poor, deserving people, and that 
the DP’s and the Jews are the ones who 
cause all the trouble. She does not have 
to say these things in as many words; 
hints suffice. What the G.I.’s have said 
about the Frenchmen, the Czechs, the 
British, and the Russians— words hardly 
reflecting the tremendous effort and 
money invested in the Information and 
Education programs of the Army — may 


be largely traced to the indoctrination 
by their girl friends. Will history repeat 
the situation of Rome and Greece? 

II 

Late in February, 1946, I spent an 
evening at the home of the former Min- 
ister-Pr'dsident of Bavaria, Dr. Wilhelm 
Hoegner, and discussed with him prac- 
tically everything except politics. Dr. 
Hoegner, a pleasant, slender, mild- 
voiced gentleman who has translated a 
number of novels from English to Ger- 
man, turned to me at the point where 
we were talking about the multi-national 
and multi-racial character of the United 
States and remarked: “By the way, Herr 
Brickman, the first colored Bavarian 
baby was born last week.” His manner 
was too amiable. 

The former Bavarian premier is 
doubtless sincere in his friendly attitude 
toward the United States, but even he 
was hurt by some of the things our boys 
have been doing in Germany. Resent- 
ment, however, takes sometimes much 
more dangerous form than implied ver- 
bal displeasure. 

Germans do not have to go to ex- 
tremes, to express their attitude toward 
American behavior; they may feel them- 
selves on surer ground if they “take it 
out” on their own people. In one East 
Bavarian town of about 25,000 two such 
incidents occurred in January 1946. 
Mayor Muckenschnabel, who was also 
the principal of the high school, was 
making preparations for the opening of 
the institution early in the spring. 
Among the applications for admission 
was that of Fraulein Dorothea Rose, an 
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eighteen-year-old evacuee from the 
Rhineland, who was the girl friend of 
an Army officer (only one). The Bur- 
germeister glanced at the name, shook 
his head violently, and dictated a letter. 

Two days later Frau and Fraulein 
Rose came to our office and exhibited 
the letter of Herr Muckenschnabel. “I 
am unable to admit your daughter to 
the high school because she is known 
to have had immoral relations with 
Americans,” it said simply. My associate 
and I called on His Honor. After the 
preliminary formalities, we settled down 
to the main issue. 

“Herr Muckenschnabel, have you 
turned down many applicants for the 
high school?” 

“Some. Their academic qualifications 
were not high enough.” 

“How many have you refused to ad- 
mit for moral reasons?” 

“Let me see, there was Miss Rose,” 
He was beginning to see the point. 

“Now tell us, Herr Direktor, are all 
of your prospective girl students un- 
beruhrt (virgin)?” 

“That is hard to say.” He began to 
fidget. 

“Herr Bur germeister, you don’t mean 
to tell us that your girls have never run 
around with the W ehrmacht soldiers 
and with the SS? Why did you discrim- 
inate against Fraulein Rose?” 

The mayor stammered that it was all 
a mistake and that he had not intended 
to show animosity against the Ameri- 
cans. Didn’t we know that he had always 
been an Anti-Nazi; that he had sur- 
rendered the town, in the face of SS 
opposition, to the Amerikaner ; that he 
had founded the local chapter of the 


Chris tlich-Soziale Union ? We assured 
him that we knew his achievements very 
well. 

On the next day we were paid a visit 
by a fourteen-ycar-old boy and his 
mother, also armed with a letter from 
His Honor. This time the latter refused 
to admit the student on the ground that 
he lacked proper respect for his elders. 
Our investigation promptly disclosed 
that Hans was an efficient interpreter 
for the local MP’s. Unlike most who 
translate the words of one language into 
another, Hans caught and transmitted 
not only the words of the MP, but also 
his tone and gestures. His townspeople 
misunderstood his masterly perform- 
ance, attributed to him an inherited 
streak of cussedness, and accused him of 
selling out to the Amis. Herr Mucken- 
schnabcl was merely wreaking the 
town’s vengeance upon the lad. 

We brought the entire matter to the 
attention of the local Military Govern- 
ment detachment. Our feeling was that 
the mayor did not like the occupation 
and did not hesitate to say so whenever 
he thought he might get away with it. 
He certainly had the right to set up 
standards of morality for the students 
of his school, but he had no right to 
overlook the transgressions committed 
by German girls with their Landsleute. 
The MG authorities looked upon these 
cases as we did and dismissed Herr 
Muckenschnabel from his post as high- 
school principal. However, they re- 
tained him as mayor, since he was an 
efficient administrator. 

Ill 

Just what is involved in the re-educa- 
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tion of the German people? To the pop- 
ular mind this means throwing out the 
Nazi schoolmasters and textbooks, re- 
moving all other visible vestiges of Hit- 
lerian ideology from the courses of 
study and the classroom, substituting a 
new educational order favorable to the 
growth of democratic thought, and 
checking that the new teachers are not 
sabotaging the peace effort. What must 
be done, however, is to revamp all 
phases of daily life — the church, press, 
radio, cinema, stage, school, family, 
books, youth — and especially the con- 
tacts between the conquerors and the 
conquered, as I have already hinted. 

The process of re-educating the Ger- 
mans began before our advanced troops 
entered the hallowed homeland of Hit- 
ler and Himmler, and the tempo in- 
creased when the shooting war was con- 
cluded. The two million officials of the 
Nationalsozialutische Deutsche Arbei- 
terfartei (Nazi Party), the seven mil- 
lion or so rank-and-file Nazis, the hang- 
ers-on and the fellow travelers, the 
Profiler and the Karteigenossen (nomi- 
nal members) were not unmoved by the 
efficiency of the Allied air arm. Was this 
the Germany upon which Reichmar- 
schall Hermann Goering had promised 
not a single bomb would fall, or call 
him “Meyer”? There was something 
wrong, evidently, and many minds be- 
gan brooding over the causes. 

Then came final defeat. The Germans 
lived to see their famed Wehrmacht 
crumble into insignificance, the Nazi ma- 
chine fall apart, Herr Doktor Goebbels 
choke over his own propaganda line, and 
party bosses herded into internment 
camps. In a matter of a few months they 


witnessed the abolition of the Nazi legal 
system, the growing Allied control of 
their economic structure, the partition of 
their country into four distinct zones, 
and the setting up of an International 
Military Tribunal at Ntirnberg for the 
prosecution of the war criminals. It did 
not take the Germans long to become 
convinced that the Allied powers were 
intent upon the business of cleaning 
house. Hardly one expected to keep his 
war loot or to escape paying reparations 
for the damage caused by the German 
occupational armies. 

Gradually, perhaps too gradually, 
known Nazis were kicked out by the 
MG from industry, business, govern- 
ment service, the professions and other 
important types of activity. Replacing 
the defunct dictatorship was a system of 
self-government, political parties, elec- 
tions, public assemblies, and a fairly free 
and open press. The world did move 
with amazing speed, and the individual 
German, still bewildered and stunned by 
the rapid changes, was impressed. 

On the surface the Germans reacted 
as expected and desired by the MG. 
Their shifting fortunes registered upon 
their minds and appeared to convince 
them that the dozen years of Nazi rule 
had brought ruin and disgrace to the 
name of their country. It would indeed 
be very pleasant to say that this realiza- 
tion was uniform and sincere, and that 
it was only a matter of putting positive 
instruction into play for transforming 
Germany into a democracy. This would 
be stating the case superficially, blindly 
and, therefore, dangerously. We have 
made, it is true, a beginning in the re- 
educational job, but we have barely 
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scratched, certainly not penetrated, the 
surface. 

IV 

It is unnecessary to go into any detail 
about the changes in the German school 
system, since the results will not be visi- 
ble for a long time. There were plenty 
of directives from headquarters on how 
to denazify the schools, and in most' in- 
stances the MG officers fulfilled their 
mission conscientiously, if not enthusias- 
tically. I have had more than one argu- 
ment with these denazifiers, who almost 
always abided strictly by the directives, 
on what constitutes a Nazi. I would still 
be arguing myself blue in the face that 
Erika Bauer, a former BDM leader, was 
not a fit teacher in a Hitlerless Germany, 
even if she had never been a party mem- 
ber, had I not received support in the 
form of a supplementary directive. 
There are still too many teachers who 
had joined the party after 1937, the 
terminal date for rejection, and who are 
in the saddle. There is no use even pre- 
tending that the work of these teachers 
can at all be adequately controlled or 
supervised. 

The universities are open for business, 
with a full complement of nationalistic 
students and professors. The University 
of Munich, considered “a teeming hot- 
bed of Nazism’ 5 in 1932, is running to- 
day true to its preoccupation character, 
despite the “screening” of faculty and 
students by the MG and CIC (Counter 
Intelligence Corps). The effort to en- 
sure that the dispensers and recipients 
of the higher learning be free from taint 
has been perfunctory. Only a few blocks 
of a broad boulevard separate the Uni- 
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versity from the Feldherrenhalle, scene 
of the abortive Hitler putsch in 1923. 
Nor has the heckling of Pastor Nie- 
moeller by the students at the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen given any comfort to 
those who like to believe that Nazism 
died in Hitler’s bunker. 

Thanks to the MG, urban Germans 
can once more see Lessing’s Nathan the 
Wise and other democratic dramas on 
the stage. In February 1946 I attended 
a performance of this celebrated play 
in the Nurnberg Stadtthcater , less than 
ten minutes’ ride from the Luitpoldhain, 
where the Nazis held their annual garish 
conventions. The house was almost a 
sell-out, and I experienced distinct 
pleasure when the citizens of the former 
Stack dor Rekhspartcilage (City of the 
Party Conventions), as the city proudly 
advertised itself, stood up and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically the plea for 
religious tolerance. But it was hard to 
forget that only one year ago a similar 
audience had risen to its feet and had 
heiled the Fuehrer in his box. 

I have sat with German audiences at 
showings of American films upon which 
German sub-titles had been superim- 
posed. Each time I divided my attention 
between the screen and my neighbors. 
It was illuminating to hear their whis- 
pered comments and opinions on life in 
America as depicted in Class B musicals 
and melodramas. What the Germans 
were now seeing, through the courtesy 
of the MG, confirmed what they had 
heard over the Goebbels-controlled 
radio and what they had read in Alfred 
Rosenberg’s Volkischer Beohachter and 
Julius Streicher’s Stur-mer. 
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Our exhibition of military and naval 
might is superior to that of our culture. 
The newsreel, or W ochenschau , includes 
in most issues glimpses of our gigantic 
battleships, airplanes and other media of 
forceful persuasion. I have heard re- 
marks over and over again that, with 
such superior equipment, the Amis could 
never have been conquered by unser 
Fuehrer. 

The radio programs sent by the MG 
into German homes, those whose sets 
had not been requisitioned legally or 
otherwise by our troops, show evidence 
of thinking about re-education. Radio 
Stuttgart, under the control of the Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden MG, has a well-balanced 
program including classical and popular 
music, news broadcasts, talks, science 
quarter-hours and special treats. On Sun- 
day, May 12, 1946, the listeners could 
tune in to the following programs, 
among many others: 6:30-6:45, news 
and weather forecast; 8:00-8:15, The 
Voice of America; 11:00-11:30, Protes- 
tant Service; 11:30-12:00, Discussion: 
“Our Attitude toward the Occupational 
Authorities”; 19:00-19:30, Songs of 
Freedom by Paul Robeson; 22:15- 
22:30, The Voice of the World Press. 
Every week-day, from 12:30 to 12:45 
and again from 20:15 to 20:30, there 
was a summary of the daily proceedings 
at the Niirnberg Trial. 

Despite the obvious care with which 
the radio programs are arranged and 
despite the sincere attention to the de- 
tails of re-education, the total effect does 
not appear to be profound. Very many 
Germans have told me that they found 
these programs too dull and preferred 


those transmitted to our soldiers, es- 
pecially the popular music presentations. 
I have heard “Sentimental Journey” 
and “Don’t Fence Me In” sung and 
whistled more often than any of the 
Teutonic Schlager or Volkslieder . 

During the three months I spent in 
Niirnberg I visited the bookshops at 
least three times weekly. The number 
of publications produced under the MG 
is impressive. There are weekly news- 
papers, picture magazines, scholarly 
journals, a digest monthly, a survey of 
literature and affairs, translations of 
American and foreign literature, and re- 
prints of significant documents such as 
Mr. Justice Jackson’s opening address to 
the Tribunal. To get my copies I have 
had to make a standing reservation with 
the bookseller well in advance. Fre- 
quently, it was impossible to get copies 
of the Amenkannche Rundschau, a 
journal with intellectual appeal, or Neue 
Auslesc, the equivalent of the Reader's 
Digest , the day after they were put on 
sale. The content of the magazines re- 
flects very well American life and cul- 
ture, but there are far less people read- 
ing them than there are who see our 
movies. What we need is more litera- 
ture, adapted to the tastes and interests 
of wider circles of German readers, and, 
of course, more copies of the publications 
themselves. 

There have been other ways by which 
our Army has tried to re-educate the 
German people. The compulsory visits to 
the concentration camps and the death 
mills have ceased. The Germans were 
avioding the atrocity posters entitled 
Wessen Schuld? (Whose Fault?) as 
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early as May 1945. Exhibitions of atroc- 
ity films, like TodesmUAlen, left the peo- 
ple in my county, those who did go to 
see them, incredulous. .There was no 
follow-up, so far as I have been able to 
find out. 

V 

The problem of youth is getting more 
and more difficult. In 1945 we worried 
about the werewolves, in 1946 it was 
the Edelweiss Pirates, and in 1947 it 
may. be a more powerful and effective 
organization to plague our troops. The 
removal of Hitler Youth leaders from 
the arrestable category amounts to a go- 
ahead signal for the German youth to 
make trouble. 

The denazification program carried 
out by the MG has certainly been effec- 
tive in' removing thousands of known 
and recognizable Nazis from positions 
of influence. What the MG has failed 
to do, however, is to get rid of the 
GesinnungsnationalsoziaUsten ( ideologi- 
cal Nazis), men who never joined the 
party for some reason, but who had 
subscribed wholeheartedly to its princi- 
ples even more fervently than the 
Parteigenossen themselves. Such people 
are difficult to spot and almost impossi- 
ble to dislodge. They are a great danger 
because they hoodwink MG officers into 
accepting them as genuine anti-Nazis. 

Nearly every MG officer of my ac- 
quaintance was ignorant of the German 
language and made no effort to learn it, 
because interpreters were available. 
Many a time I have caught such inter- 
preters in deliberate mistranslations, but 
my disclosures brought no action more 
drastic than a warning. I also know of 
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very few MG officers who had more 
than a superficial acquaintance with the 
history and psychology of the Germans, 
or of the development and organization 
of the Nazi party, despite the accessi- 
bility of excellent official manuals on 
these subjects. I have had to show more 
than once that a Blockleher could have 
been a more fanatical and tyrannical Nazi 
than party bosses with higher rank. 

And yet the work of the Military 
Government managed on the whole to 
be efficient, that is, materially. To ex- 
pect the same results in the more com- 
plicated realm of re-education, in the 
face of rapid re-deployment and the 
prevalence of many uninterested and in- 
capable officers, is a large order. Honest, 
sincere, capable efforts have been ex- 
pended in some quarters to meet head- 
on the challenge of remaking the Ger- 
man people. To speak of “our educa- 
tional failure in Germany,” as Gregor 
Ziemer has done in the June 194$ 
American Mercury > is not to give the 
Army a fair chance at an almost impossi- 
ble task. It is easy to damn without tak- 
ing the entire picture into consideration, 
while relying on limited information 
and insight and unwilling to face the 
facts of achievement. I do not wish to 
imply, as some of the official Army pub- 
lications have done, that our educational 
mission has been a more or less unqual- 
ified success, but I do believe that I 
have made it clear that the real situation 
lies somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes. 

I have repeatedly emphasized the 
complexity of our job in re-educating the 
Germans, and two years’ work cannot 
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be dismissed curtly as a “failure.” We contribute manpower and plans. We 
have to work harder, more diligently, should encourage, not drive away, any 
and on a wider scale before we can have nascent democratic movements. Above 
even a litle success in changing the Ger- all, we must keep in mind the lessons 
mans’ minds. We cannot leave this im- from the German occupation of Hol- 
portant mission to the Army alone, but land, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
we must see to it that other agencies France, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 


BASIC LEARNING VERSUS “STUNTS” 

High-school instruction ( or lack of it ) has already bent the twig and 
inclined the tree that the teacher is later to ref resent. And when the 
high school is not anchored to basic things ( such , for exumfle, as ade- 
quate knowledge of English-language structure and vocabulary J, there 
is little chance for other features of education to frosfer, and for good 
future teachers to develof. 

But the suggestion here contained is too un-sensatioml, too “ tradi- 
tional” to cafture the fancy of more than a very small minority of 
educational flamers and officials. A very great many of these are them- 
selves un-anchored to the universal and eternal things of the mind ; 
and this because they too are froducts of those lower schools that are 
over-burdened with f erf dually new and renewed curricular “ stunts ” 
—A. M. Withers, Concord College, Athens , W.V a. 




Note: Eastern Oregon College at La Grande was built on the site of an old Pioneer 
cemetery and that historical fact furnished the idea for this verse. The tree mentioned still 
stands on the campus. 


Where stands that building, once there stood a cross 
And weather-beaten markers, moss cncrowned, 

A granite pillow or a simple board, 

Perhaps a lilac tree to mark a mound. 

Upon that hill there slept in peace those souls 
Whose earthly journey had been hard indeed. 

Not mountains, rivers, plains nor desert stopped 
The onward progress of that hardv breed 
Of pioneers who slept upon that hill, 

They and their children and their children’s children. Still 
There mav he some who sleep there undisturbed. 

I like to think so. 

Do you see that tree? 

It was not part of landscape artist’s plan. 

Oh no, that tree was planted by a man, ’twas he 
Whose wife slept on that barren hill. 

She loved the trees, yet on her grave the sun beat down. 
No gracious shade relieved the heat and glare 
And so he brought the tree and placed it there. 

And every evening from the town below 
He carried water so the tree would grow 
And shade her grave. 

And is it not symbolic where they lay 
A place of youth and learning stands today? 

It is their spirit carrying on, progressing still, 

That built that college dtere upon the hill. 

They gave it life — the cycle’s just begun. 

When they who go so gaily through the halls, 

Who study, love and laugh beneath the tree — 

When they, too, go-— the essence of their spirit, also, falls 
Like leaves, upon the ground, to rise again, to be 
A part of those who come, 





Intergroup Education: The Still 
Small Voice 

Maxwell H. Goldberg 


T here was once an unusually spon- 
sored intercollegiate conference at 
a university in New England. It was a 
gathering of a recently formed organiza- 
tion of Jewish students in the Connecti- 
cut Valley region of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. It was unusual in that the 
student Christian Association of the uni- 
versity was acting as host to the visiting 
Jewish delegates, and it had supported 
the conference both by official endorse- 
ment, and by financial aid to the local 
Jewish student sponsors. 

In welcoming the participants, the 
president of the Christian Association 
commented on these exceptional circum- 
stances. Quietly, without ostentation, 
without a hint of condescension to a cul- 
tural and religious minority group, he 
explained why his society had supported 
the conference, and why it was pleased 
to welcome the delegates. He said, in 
effect: we compared our aims with yours, 
and we found that we shared most of 
them. You stand for truth, justice, and 
mercy. So do we. You stand for peace 
and good-will among men. So do we. 
You sincerely want to do what you can 
to make this world a better place for 
mankind. So do we. In short, while we 
may differ as to the way in which we 
formulate our religious creed, and as 
to the ritual by means of which we 
dramatize it, we are pretty well agreed 


as to the translation of our faith, our 
creed, and our ritual into the direct con- 
duct of life. Hence, concluded the host, 
we have felt justified in active support 
of your conference. 

Neither the speaker, nor his fellow 
hosts, nor the student delegates got any 
academic credit for participating in this 
unusually sponsored conference. Yet 
this participation was a distinctive ex- 
perience in an urgently needed kind of 
education— education in intergroup ap- 
preciation and friendship. It was all the 
more valuable for not being so labeled 
and publicized. 

Some years ago, at a college also in 
New England, a distinguished Catholic 
scholar delivered the annual lecture on 
John Henry Cardinal Newman, under 
the sponsorship of the local Newman 
Club. Known for my interest in religion 
from the point of view of the college 
student and the college teacher, I was 
invited to the dinner in honor of the 
guest ; and, being an appreciative student 
of Newman, I was also asked to write, 
for the college newspaper, a feature 
article on the Newman lecture. 

Both of these invitations, from a 
Christian religious group, pleased me. 
What appealed to me, in particular, was 
that they were extended so naturally 
and wholeheartedly, without a hint of 
self-consciousness because of the fre- 
quently stressed differences between Jew 
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and Catholic — just as, with similar 
spontaneity, I myself invited the visit- 
ing scholar to speak on Newman, the 
morning after the public lecture, before 
one of my own classes in which Newman 
was studied. 

My write-up of the lecture was with- 
out a by-line. The President of the New- 
man Club sent a copy to the lecturer. 
He did not happen to mention the name 
of the writer of the article. By way of 
acknowledgement a letter of thanks 
came. It referred to the article as very 
good. Then the President of the New- 
man Club jokingly informed his schol- 
arly correspondent that one by the name 
of Goldberg had written the piece. The 
comeback was: “I still think it’s very 
good.” 

The head of the Newman Club did 
not hesitate to tell me of this exchange 
of comments concerning the authorship 
of the write-up of the Newman lecture. 
He knew that I would enjoy it. For it 
came in a context of friendship and es- 
teem. The other members of the Club 
must have sensed the mutual regard be- 
tween their president and me; for, at 
the conclusion of his term of office, a 
gift committee had me select, for their 
outgoing leader, several books on New- 
man, and thus inaugurated a tradition 
which persisted for a number of years, 
and in which I annually participated. 

This series of incidents furnishes an- 
other good illustration of intergroup ed- 
ucation that is none the less valuable 
for not being listed in the curriculum 
and for not getting credit toward de- 
gree. It is education in intergroup 
friendship, not by precept and formal 
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instruction, but by example and action. 
The Catholic students and faculty mem- 
bers whom I joined in their Newman 
Club functions (Catholic townspeople 
were present, too), as well as the stu- 
dents of various denominations in my 
class addressed by the eminent New- 
manian — to all of them, through exam- 
ple and participation, were afforded op- 
portunities to know, by immediate ex- 
perience, the enrichment of understand- 
ing and sharing in the cultural and 
spiritual life of groups other than their 
own, 

A similar realization of common heri- 
tage and sympathetically acknowledged 
differences prompted an invitation that 
I once got, not from one, but from sev- 
eral members of a society of Christian 
students, who thought I might like to at- 
tend a meeting at which one of my own 
former teachers was to speak. This 
teacher, a devout Christian, was to talk 
on a central mystery — the Mass— of the 
religious fellowship which he and the 
students shared. Yet those young peo- 
ple, knowing my appreciative attitude, 
having heard me voice indebtedness to 
this teacher for the insight the latter had 
given me into Christianity, and sensing 
my affection and regard for the sched- 
uled speaker, actually wished me to join 
their intimate group. I responded to the 
invitation in the same gracious spirit in 
which it had been extended. 

The recognition on the part of mem- 
bers of one religious group, of a respect- 
ful and sympathetic attitude toward 
their doctrine and practice, by a re- 
spected member of another group; their 
decision to invite the outsider to their 
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intimate gathering; their reiterated in- 
vitation; their welcome to the outsider 
upon his arrival; their awareness of his 
presence throughout the meeting— all 
yielded a rich experience in intergroup 
sharing. This was intergroup education — 
without fanfare, but none the less effec- 
tive for being so. 

Then there was the time when, as 
guest of honor, I was asked to say grace 
before dinner at a Christian fraternity 
house. How much better, perhaps, than 
a whole series of lectures on the validity 
and the worth of interfaith co-operation 
was this one direct example, in which I, 
a Jew, performed a universal religious 
rite on behalf of a group of Christians. 
It turned out, moreover, that the leaders 
of the fraternity had asked me to dinner 
in great part because they had discov- 
ered among their members much social 
and religious prejudice, and they wanted 
me to help them combat it by frankly 
discussing intergroup relations with the 
assembled chapter. 

Or, again, there are my recommenda- 
tions. That Jewish students should use 
my name as reference in their applica- 
tions for admission into rabbinical schools 
is not at all surprising. But that students 
seeking scholarships granted by explicit- 
ly Christian religious organizations, or 
applying for instructorships in emphati- 
cally Christian denominational schools, 
or seeking entrance into theological 
schools that prepare for the Christian 
ministry — that these students should 
likewise ask permission to name me 
among their references is worthy of note. 
For, in the blanks which I am requested 
to fill out concerning the applicant, I am 


often asked to give my estimate not only 
of his general character, but, specifically, 
of the quality of his Christian faith and 
his promise for professional Christian 
service. When I first used to fill out the 
forms, I approached this question very 
gingerly. I no longer do. I have recog- 
nized that, thanks, in great part, to like 
moral and spiritual criteria, I may put 
down my answer without compunction 
or impertinence. I have recognized, too, 
what an important experience it is in in- 
direct intergroup education for these 
non- Jewish students to turn to me, a 
Jew, for recommendations to Christian 
appointments. 

II 

To the professor of literature who 
stresses the philosophic, moral, and re- 
ligious elements in his subject matter, 
numerous opportunities are afforded, in 
areas bordering the curriculum itself, for 
experiences in the operative community 
of tradition shared by students of differ- 
ent faiths and denominations, and in the 
valuable results, from the point of view 
of intergroup education, of their fresh 
commingling. 

Thus, a Christian student has re- 
quested and secured me as the super- 
visor of his master’s essay on Newman 
in relation to American theorists of lib- 
eral education; a Christian undergrad- 
uate has selected me to supervise her 
senior honors work on the religious de- 
velopment of Newman; a number of ad- 
ditional students of the same faith have 
written, under my guidance, semester 
papers on various phases of Newman’s 
religious life and thought; on the prob- 
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lem of John Donne’s “conversion”; and 
the same problem as found in Thomas 
Carlyle; on Milton’s religious develop- 
ment; on Milton and Dante; and on 
similar subjects of religious implication. 
Other Christian students similarly un- 
der my direction, have prepared theses 
on the religious humanists of the Ren- 
aissance, on the Cambridge Platonists, 
on the relationships between the reli- 
gious and the social philosophy of T. S. 
Eliot, on Thomas Carlyle in relationship 
to Calvinism, on John Ruskin’s varying 
relationships with traditional religion, 
and on other subjects related to religious 
experience as inspiration to memorable 
literature. 

Conversely, even while I have co- 
operated with Christian students in their 
studies having to do with religious mat- 
ters, I have, with parallel enthusiasm, 
encouraged Jewish students in their 
papers on Milton and the Biblical 
Prophets, and on like topics involving 
religious considerations. One of my Jew- 
ish students, whose rabbinical studies 
were interrupted for service in the Mer- 
chant Marine, but who has now com- 
pleted these studies with distinction, and 
is a student at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, proposed to me, as the sub- 
ject of a term paper, a study of the simi- 
larities and contrasts between Matthew 
Arnold’s treatment of traditional reli- 
gion and that of the Jewish Reconstruc- 
tionists; and, though I realized that this 
subject was quite tangential in a literary 
course dealing with English prose writ- 
ers of the nineteenth century, I ap- 
proved of it. The results have fully 
justified my decision. 


[January 

This sort of intercultural teaching 
probably would not have come about 
had not I shared, with my students of 
various faiths and denominations, a com- 
mon moral and spiritual heritage so 
strong as to enable them to approach, 
reasonably and sympathetically, the nu- 
merous troublesome yet frankly recog- 
nized and identified differences among 
them. Such out-of-class teaching, more- 
over, may be most fruitful. It brings 
about in some students a day-to-day ac- 
ceptance of the idea that there may be 
much cultural and spiritual stimulation 
when one explores his own traditional 
resources under the friendly guidance of 
a teacher who does not happen to be 
identified with that same tradition, but 
who has studied it honestly, sincerely, 
with sympathy and respect. In like man- 
ner, this out-of-class teaching encourages 
other students to enjoy the illumination 
and enlargement that come from friend- 
ly correlation of their inherited tradition 
with its development in other religious 
currents of thought, feeling, and prac- 
tice. 

About a year after our entrance into 
the War, a young man came to my office 
to talk over with me a project about 
which he and several other students had 
become very enthusiastic. This was his 
proposal. There were a number of 
undergraduates, perhaps ten or twelve, 
who had a strong interest in cultural and 
spiritual studies — not just as an end, but 
rather as a means toward understanding 
themselves and the universe and in- 
tegrating and implementing their lives. 

They wanted to study literary master- 
pieces. They wanted to study crucial 
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documents in the history of Western 
Culture — documents from formal phi- 
losophy, from literature, from religion, 
from other departments of cultural and 
spiritual endeavor. They wanted practice 
in discussing these things informally, yet 
purposively. They didn’t have time to 
get all this in courses. Besides, courses 
didn’t offer them all that they sought. 

So they proposed to organize a study 
group. They wished to lay out a plan of 
study; to have the dean of the college 
recognize this work and give them col- 
lege credit for it. They hoped to have 
me as their director and moderator. 
They didn’t care to have me lecture to 
them. They were emphatic on that point. 
They got more than enough of lecturing. 
But they did want me to be their guide 
and constructive critic. 

I was delighted with this spontaneous 
expression of eagerness for co-operative 
exploration of our various cultural and 
spiritual resources. But I felt it my duty 
to be the devil’s advocate. I told the stu- 
dent who made the proposal that his 
group were very ambitious. They were 
tackling a hard job. They were forget- 
ting all of the usual distractions of cam- 
pus life, to say nothing of the special 
distractions caused by the War. I went 
on to say that I myself could give them 
little help, since I was so busy. Finally, 
I said that the group could not hope to 
get college credit for what they pro- 
posed to do. 

None of the arguments daunted the 
student. Let the weaklings fall by the 
wayside. Echoing Isaiah and Plato, he 
said that a remnant would remain. Even 
if there were three or four students who 


persisted — that would be enough. They 
would forget academic credit. They 
would do the work on a voluntary basis. 

So it went. Each of the objections was 
answered, and the original purpose was 
all the more strongly affirmed. That 
made me regretful of having raised the 
doubts, and I agreed to sponsor the pro- 
gram of study and discussion. A tenta- 
tive plan of reading was mapped out. 
Books were ordered. Soon the group was 
in action. 

True, difficulties developed. Some of 
the members were suddenly called into 
active military service. But the rest con- 
tinued. I had to be absent from meet- 
ings; the group met without me. Even 
before the end of the college year, the 
members discussed taking in some fresh- 
men so as to make sure that the studies 
wouid continue on into the next college 
year — war or no war. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this group was that it was made up of 
widely differing students. There were 
science majors and arts majors. They 
represented divergent, or actually con- 
flicting, socio-political attitudes. In one 
seat at the seminar table was a young 
man who is now a chemist in industrial 
research. Next to him was another young 
man who is now a theological student. 
There were Christians and Jews. There 
were professed secularists, traditional re- 
ligionists, and sceptics concerning re- 
ligion — at least as traditionally con- 
ceived and institutionalized. But all of 
them were agreed in their faith in the 
worth of the intangibles in human ex- 
perience, and all of them were eager to 
experience these intangibles in spite of 
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the emphasis they had to place upon the 
tangibles of their training in a war emer- 
gency. These students, few in number, 
were a true cultural and spiritual “rem- 
nant.” 

Since no examinations were given in 
the “course,” there was no systematic 
gauge of the amount of knowledge each 
member of the group acquired, of the 
number of new, changed, abandoned, or 
freshly connected ideas he gained, of the 
number of old convictions in which he 
was freshly confirmed, or of the degree 
and quality of inspiration toward the 
good life that he got from the course. 
It is certain, however, that each partici- 
pant enjoyed numerous valuable experi- 
ences in intercultural sharing. Each fre- 
quently thought, imagined, felt his way 
into attitudes, doctrines, and traditions 
different from his customary mental and 
emotional modes; sought to understand 
them, and learned to respect them even 
when he concluded that they were not 
for him. 

Ill 

To the teacher who is a competent 
oral interpreter of literature, and who 
has had experience with dramatics, 
special opportunities are afforded for in- 
formal intergroup education. Once it be- 
came known, for example, that I had a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
Christian tradition, I 'was asked to give 
dramatic or poetry readings at Christ- 
mas celebrations, to direct the produc- 
tion of religious plays, and to give read- 
ings from devotional literature. 

A non-Jewish sorority invited me to 
give readings from the Bible at a Sunday 


afternoon fireside gathering of the mem- 
bers. I accepted the invitation, and 
prefaced my program by commenting 
on the King James version as a mighty 
example of what may be accomplished 
through the creative combination of 
varied traditional resources. The ac- 
cumulated heritage of several great tra- 
ditions, I said, were fused into what 
Professor John Livingstone Lowes has 
called “the noblest monument of Eng- 
lish prose.” I pointed out that two of 
the most important of these traditions 
were the Hebraic-Christian and the Eng- 
lish. Neither of these traditions alone, 
I observed, would have been adequate 
to produce a great work like this version 
of the Bible. Yet both together, with the 
inclusion of other traditional resources, 
principally the Graeco-Roman, did yield 
this literary treasure. I concluded my 
introduction by endorsing similar ven- 
tures in intercultural pooling among the 
students on our campus. The Biblical 
readings that followed became an im- 
mediate experience of the intergroup 
sharing that I had just recommended. 

On another occasion, a religious club 
of Christian students invited me to give 
poetry readings. I decided to read from 
the devotional poets of their own sect. 
My audience proved unusually respon- 
sive. I got this response at least partly 
because, in addition to my long and seri- 
ous study of the Christian tradition, the 
spiritual heritage which I shared with 
my audience enabled me to penetrate 
into the soul of the poems that I read 
and to give a convincing interpretation 
of them. 

It came as a revelation to my listen- 
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ers: the discovery that an “outsider” was 
enabling them to tap afresh the spiritual 
resources of the sacred poets of their 
own denomination. It was an unforget- 
table experience in intergroup co-opera- 
tion. At least seven years later, I re- 
ceived a copy of the informative leaflet 
got out by the club for circulation among 
students of its church. On the leaflet was 
written “For your information.” My 
sympathetic joining in the functions of 
the club apparently were still remem- 
bered— though several student genera- 
tions had come and gone. 

A Christian student came to me for 
help with his oral interpretation of 
Milton’s “Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity.” The student was pre- 
paring this poem for presentation at a 
candle-light Christmas service in the col- 
lege chapel. The constructions and some 
of the imagery of this poem are un- 
usually difficult; but even more difficult 
are the encyclopedic allusions and the 
theological references. 

I found the student enthusiastic, but 
vague in his appreciation of the poem. 
I told the lad that, until he understood 
the written text, he could not hope to 
give an effective oral reading of the 
poem. The student was eager to be in- 
formed. We spent a great deal of time 
in a detailed explication of the poem. In 
so doing, we were both deeply enriched 
in our immediate awareness of the 
Christian and the Judaic heritage; for 
Milton moved as freely within the one 
as within the other; and he extracted 
rich poetic substance from both. 

Since his graduation from college, this 
young man has corresponded with me, 


and has told me of his experiences, first 
as teacher, and, during the last two or 
three years, as member of our armed 
forces. From these accounts, it is clear 
that our informal lessons in intercultural 
enrichment have become a factor in his 
own motivations and practices as teacher. 

Another member of the armed forces, 
this one Jewish, who also has studied 
with me, has brought to bear upon his 
military life his own undergraduate and 
extra-curriculum education in intergroup 
understanding, good will, and co-opera- 
tion. As a student, he was very active in 
the Jewish religious club at our college. 
Friday evenings, he conducted the Jew- 
ish worship services with a gusto that 
reached enthusiastic climaxes in the 
blessing of the wine, the singing of the 
“Sholem Aleichem” (“Peace unto 
Thee”), and the welcoming in of the 
Sabbath as a joyous bride. His final “gut’ 
Shabbes” (“Good Sabbath”) was a 
greeting that warmed the heart. 

But this young man did not limit him- 
self to Jewish religious activities, He 
was a steady worker on the united re- 
ligious council which the students of 
different faiths and denominations had 
formed. Then, too, he once selected, for 
presentation in a poetry reading contest, 
Francis Thompson’s “The Hound of 
Heaven.” As coach of the contestants, I 
worked with him in his interpretation of 
this ardently, passionately Christian ut- 
terance. At the first audition, I found 
him, like the Christian lad who had 
come for help with the “Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” eager 
and sympathetic, but lacking in specific 
insight. With him, too, I adopted the 
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method of slow analysis and explana- 
tion} and, with him, too, the results 
were gratifying. He made great im- 
provement in the effectiveness of his 
oral interpretation of the poem. Also, he 
achieved an intelligent grasp of its 
essence. 

Afterwards, as navigator of a bomber, 
this young man was shot down over 
Italy. He was taken prisoner, and 
eventually was consigned to a prisoner- 
of-war camp in Germany. There he not 
only buoyed up the spirits of other Jew- 
ish men in his unit; but also, in time, led 
his fellow-prisoners, Christian and Jew- 
ish, to renewed experience of our Ameri- 
can ideal of over-all unity through re- 
spect for group distinctiveness and 
through sympathetic understanding of 
it. He did so as director of a series of 
dramatic presentations, some of which 
were actually broadcast via intra-camp 
radio. More than that, he himself wrote 
the scripts for two or three of these 
programs, 

A highlight among them was pre- 
sented on a twelfth of October; and it 
took advantage of the occasion, Colum- 
bus Day, to dramatize our American im- 
pulse toward intergroup co-operation. 

Thus, right within enemy lines, my 
former student was giving the lie to 
Nazi racism and was resisting its deg- 
radation of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. Further, he was projecting on to a 
large stage his own informal, personal 
undergraduate education in intercultural 
understanding and appreciation, gained 
through experiences such as preparing 
for oral interpretation the strongly 
Christian “The Hound of Heaven”: 


Halts by me that footfall: 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand, outstretched 
caressingly? 

‘Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou scekest! 

Thou dravest love from thee, 
who dravest Me!’ 

IV 

In broader than intercollegiate 
spheres of religious discussion and activ- 
ity, a professor of literature who likewise 
is a serious student of religion may often 
enjoy similar experience of how much 
the Judaic and the Christian tradition 
share in ideal and practice, and of what 
rich educational rewards may result from 
unpublicized intergroup effort thus com- 
monly motivated. 

True, his main business is with his stu- 
dents, in classroom and on the campus. 
Yet once his intergroup interest becomes 
known, he is likely to receive frequent 
invitations to address off-campus organi- 
zations on religious subjects. Some of 
these invitations may come from co- 
religionists; others, from religious 
groups not his own. I have received nu- 
merous invitations of this second type. 
Acceptance has meant additional burden 
to an already overweighted schedule. 
Yet I have welcomed them. They have 
afforded a heartening contrast to grim 
events that have occurred elsewhere. 

In supposedly civilized sections of 
the world, I have witnessed a revival of 
barbarity surpassing that of the Dark 
Ages, for it has been made all the more 
efficient, and hence all the more terrible, 
by the ingenuity of modern science and 
invention, and by the ideological pre- 
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texts of intellectual prostitutes. Whole 
philosophies of life (they should be 
called philosophies of death) have glori- 
fied torture and organized mass slaugh- 
ter of innocent millions whose only 
crimes have been their birth, blood, reli- 
gious faith. Nor has our country been 
immune from this recrudescence of bar- 
barism. Indeed, within our own borders, 
the most powerful stream of moral and 
spiritual energy that man has known — 
our shared religious tradition — has been 
poisoned, and has been debased into an 
agency of brutal hate. 

During such times, it has been reassur- 
ing for me to know that my hosts, repre- 
senting one branch of our great stream 
of ethical and spiritual energy, should 
ask me, representing another branch, to 
join with them in fresh realization of the 
beauty and the strength of our mutually 
cherished tradition. 

At one such meeting, I discussed, in 
detail, the “Sh’ma Yis-roayl,” as a con- 
centrated expression of Judaism: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the 
Lord is One. 

Praised be His name Whose glorious king- 
dom is forever and ever. 

Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might. And these words 
which I command thee this day, shall 
be upon thy heart. Thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt speak of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou West 
down, and when thou risest up. Thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand and they shall be for frontlets 
between thine eyes. Thou shalt write 
them upon the doorposts of thy 


house and upon thy gates: That ye 
may remember and do My command- 
ments and be holy unto thy God. I 
am the Lord thy God. 

When I was finished, a minister re- 
marked, “Now if we just added, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself/ 
we’d have a prayer that would satisfy 
any of us here, wouldn’t we?” His com- 
ment met with general agreement, and 
led to a constructive comparison between 
the Christian version of the Golden 
Rule, and the earlier, Judaic version of 
it, which is phrased negatively: 

“What is hateful to thee, do not to thy 
neighbor. 

This is the whole law; the rest is com- 
mentary.” 

Another time, several years before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, I 
gave a sermon before a Negro congrega- 
tion. It was on a Sunday close to the 
twelfth of February; so I decided to 
make Abraham Lincoln my theme. I 
started by observing that the Nazis and 
the Fascists had afforded us bad exam- 
ples of an inherently sound human im- 
pulse — to have honored leaders as 
model and inspiration. I then went on 
to affirm that, if we were effectively to 
resist the Nazi and Fascist poisons, we 
must counter with loyalty to our own 
kind of hero — our heroes in the struggle 
for democracy and social justice. I 
named Lincoln as such a hero, and sug- 
gested that, from time to time, we need 
to have a fresh experience of the peren- 
nial meaning of such a man. I then read 
various poetic passages and whole poems 
providing emotional and imaginative 
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means of this quickened realization. 

At the_ end, the pastor said that I had 
reminded him of drilling for water: 
deeper and deeper goes the drill; then 
the gracious, cooling water spouts up to 
refresh the thirsty. So I had refreshed 
his spirit and that of his flock. Experi- 
ences of this sort have been very encour- 
aging to me. They have confirmed my 
faith in the practicality of unsystema- 
tized intergroup education even in times 
of ominously increasing intergroup ten- 
sions. 

Especially heartening was a request 
put to me by an inter-denominational 
institute for training and accrediting lay 
religious teachers in the Protestant 
churches of a whole community. This 
organization asked me to teach a course 
in the Biblical Prophets. I shied away 
from the proposal. I protested that I 
was no theologian, but a mere teacher 
of secular literature. I warned that, in 
teaching the Prophets, however sympa- 
thetic I might try to be to the Christian 
point of view, I should probably be un- 
able to exclude, altogether, my Jewish 
slant on the subject — even if I wanted 
to, and I wasn’t sure that I did. 

The objections were not sustained. 
The spokesman for the institute replied 
that he and the other members of the 
committee on curriculum had not the 
slightest qualms about entrusting their 
Christian students, and hence, ultimate- 
ly, the youngsters whom these students 
were to teach, to my instruction and in- 
fluence. I finally agreed to give the 
course. There was an elderly lady who 
remained silent during most of the open 
discussions. I therefore concluded that 


she was cool toward my teaching. At the 
end of the last class, she came up to me 
and thanked me for my conduct of the 
course. She referred to my obvious re- 
luctance to express my opinions upon a 
number of rather ticklish issues con- 
nected with the Prophets. Then, in con- 
fidence, she reassured me thus: “You 
need not have been so hesitant to give 
your opinions on these matters: more of 
us think as you do than would admit it, 
or than you seem to suspect.” 

I then realized that, without its being 
announced as such, my course had been, 
in effect, a contribution to intergroup 
understanding, good-will, and co-opera- 
tion in the area of adult education, upon 
the importance of which, in recent years, 
so much stress has been placed by pro- 
fessional authorities. 

By narrating autobiographic incidents, 
experienced in pertinent social contexts, 
and cumulatively elaborated, I have 
tried to make vivid the pervasive opera- 
tion, in intergroup education, of intan- 
gibles, such as emotional realization and 
imaginative apprehension, which are 
likely to slip through the fingers of sta- 
tistical investigation; and of intangibles 
such as the delicate overtones and under- 
tones of personal sympathy and respect 
which are likely to remain unregistered 
on the formal recordings, and un- 
graphed on the formal charts. Through 
this means I have tried to suggest what 
teachers of literature have done, and 
many others could do, once they re- 
garded intergroup education not merely 
as a series of curriculum projects, stored 
away, between classes, within the covers 
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of a syllabus or in the files of a report 
in the making; rather, once they re- 
garded it as a central and comprehensive 
function, of their whole personal and 
professional life. 

Highly systematized and technicized, 
broad-guage and mass-appeal methods 
of promoting intergroup harmony are 
no doubt useful. They should have our 
support and our gratitude. But their 
immediacy must not obscure the value of 
less obvious instruments. The poster, the 
neon sign, and the loucf speaker are 
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often overwhelming in their mass im- 
pact. But the candle which, like a good 
deed, shines in an evil world, still has 
its place; and, especially in, times of 
threatened darkness, it throws its beams 
far. So with informal, unpublicized, per- 
sonal, individualized education in inter- 
group understanding, good will, and 
co-operation. 

We must not forget that, for Elijah, 
God was not in the wind, the earth- 
quake, or the fire. His was “the still 
small voice.” 


The depression of 1947 (for teachers only ) is worse than that of 1933. 
In 1930, teachers salaries were $1,408. In 1947, they were $2,100. 
Salaries have gone up in dollars. Prices have risen more and teachers 
are getting less than they were in 1939. Teachers are worse off today 
than they were at any time during the so-called depression of the 1930 > s, 
and their income , relative to other groups, has dropped catastrophi- 
cally. In 1932, teachers were getting i l /z times as much as the average 
worker. In 1947, ^ey were receiving Ti as much as the average 
worker. In the 1930 ’s we were able to choose teachers from the top 
third of the population . If we continue the policy of the 1940 > s, we will 
be choosing them from the bottom third. This is the great tragedy of 
the depression,— Summary statement adapted from, Harold F. Clark, 
Teachers College , Columbia University, 



On Considering Music 
Heard in Rain 

By a Child Born Deaf 
Louise D. Gunn 


Hearing the music in the rain, she hears 
Orchestral bells whose tinkling cymbals sound, 
But hears it not with taut and mortal ears, 
But with her eyes upon the rain soaked ground: 
For there, rain silver drips and molten light 
Makes crystal puddles into gleaming rings 
And fairy circles, so against her sight 
Rain is translated into bells and wings. 
Sometimes in storm, her eyes are shut as are 
Her body’s ears, she lifts her sleeping face, 
Saying the rain is soft as a single bar 
Of music played with eloquence and grace. 

She touches rain or feels it with her eyes, 

And thereby knows its music is the skies. 
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EDUCATION 

I Want to be Like Stalin by George S. 
Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. John Day 
Company, New York. 150 pp. $2.00. 
Soviet Education by Maurice J. Shore. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 339 
pp. $4.75. 

These two volumes are complementary 
as the first is concerned with present day 
affairs, the other with the century just pre- 
ceding the present time. 

The first is a unique volume. It is a 
translation of the Russian Pedagogy , a text- 
book required of those who aspire to teach 
in the Russian schools. It was written by 
B. P. Yesipov and N. K. Goncharov and 
translated by the authors given above. 
There is a 33-page introduction by Dr. 
Counts. 'The book has been prepared pri- 
marily for the citizen rather than for the 
educator. The Pedagogy was published in 
1946 and, approved by the Ministry of 
Education of the RSFSR, it expresses the 
official position of the Soviet Union on 
educational questions. The original volume 
has more than 200,000 words and twenty- 
one chapters. In the present small book 
those sections are given which show the es- 
sential positions of Russia on social, political 
and moral questions. The importance at- 
tached to it by Dr. Counts is indicated by 
this sentence taken from the Introduction: 
“In terms of political significance it must 
be taken far more seriously than any book 
ever published in the field of education in 
the United States.” It clearly indicates the 
directions which Russia will travel. Of 
course the training is for communism; for 
Soviet patriotism devoted to the laboring 
classes; for socialist humanism. Much is 
made of defense of the fatherland; the ob- 


ligation to work; the duty to follow socialist 
rules; the pride in Stalin, “the leader of the 
workers of the entire world.” Hate of the 
enemy is necessary. “To vanquish the enemy 
is impossible without the most burning 
hatred of him.” 

A considerable section is given over to 
order and discipline, a necessity in peace as 
well as in war. Emphasis is placed on polite- 
ness, work, honesty. Though not under- 
estimating the importance of the teacher’s 
tact and understanding of children, harsh- 
ness is indicated in some cases. There is 
little of the play way in education. “For the 
child instruction in school is a serious labor 
difficulty.” 

The penetrating Introduction both an- 
alyzes and supplements the translation. The 
Russians are seen building about themselves 
two great myths: about themselves, and 
about the rest of the world. The capitalist 
world is under attack, Marxian doctrine is 
propagandized. Stalin’s picture is found 
in every classroom and the author’s choice 
of his title “I Want to Be Like Stalin” is 
the central theme of Soviet teaching. It is 
disturbing and revealing. 

In the second book under review Soviet 
Education, there is found a background 
study for the foregoing volume. The Com- 
munist Manifesto was written a century 
ago and was published in 1848, the follow- 
ing year. In Soviet Education are described 
the Marxian foundations of education and 
social, dialectic, and historical materialism. 
Much of the treatment describes the theory 
of the classless society and predicts die col- 
lapse of the economic, social and political 
system of capitalism. Such concepts as the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” as a transi- 
tional stage from capitalism to communist 
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society, “the decay of capitalism” and “the 
theoiy of the class struggle” abound in its 
pages. 

Education is taken seriously. Lenin’s dic- 
tum that “Education is a weapon,” now 
reaffirmed by Stalin, indicates its impor- 
tance and direction. In the Russian view 
the school is the primary agent for forging 
the people into unity, Hence, free, universal 
education; the secularization of schools; 
compulsory school attendance; regard for 
the languages of the component states ; re- 
gard for minorities; opportunities regard- 
less of race, group of religion. 

The recent thinking in America has 
tended to the left in educational matters. In 
politics as well the popular expression has 
been “left of center.” In Russia the tend- 
ency has been, in many respects, definitely 
“right of center.” Environment, rather 
than heredity, is seen as the most important 
factor in development. Pedalogy, the study 
of the child, is being subordinated to subject 
matter. Coeducation has been abandoned 
wherever it is practical to do so. Definite 
rules of conduct for schools have been pre- 
pared. Obedience is demanded. There is 
much attention to educational theory and 
philosophy, 

"Each for one and one for all” is the 
Soviet slogan which, to them at least, re- 
places a capitalist one cynically expressed as 
“Each for himself and one God for all,” 
The book shows that Soviet education 
breathes a provincial patriotism, vigorous and 
intense, at the same time effective as a 
means of indoctrination. It is often more 
emotional than logical but it is effective for 
its purpose. 

We regret that the format of the volume 
leaves much to be desired. The proof-read- 
ing has been done carelessly and misspell- 
ings are frequent. The subject and its 
treatment deserve a better job of print- 
ing. But nonetheless it is a solid volume 
which serves well to orient the reader to 
the philosophy of statism and its resulting 
education. 


Fundamental Education — Common 
Ground for All Peoples. Report of 
a' Special Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, Paris, 1946. Edited by Henry 
W. Holmes. The Macmillan Company. 
317 pp. $2.50 

Fundamental Education was one of the 
first projects of UNESCO. This volume 
reports on it in the first rounded form. 
The conception of Fundamental Educa- 
tion, according to the Director General of 
UNESCO, means an attack on illiteracy 
among the peoples of earth ; a concern with 
a general social education, particularly in 
relation to health, agriculture and citizen- 
ship. 

Nearly half of the material consists of 
noteworthy examples of the situation in 
fundamental education, as contributed by 
fourteen experts and briefer reports from 
a number of other capable persons. The 
chapter containing these portrays the efforts 
now coming to fruition in various parts of 
the world and surveys the present condition 
throughout the world. Clear definitions of 
the scope of fundamental education, its 
content, the problem of language, the pro- 
vision of reading material, the problem of 
incentives, and the relationship of govern- 
ment to voluntary agencies are among the 
materials presented. Not content with 
theorizing the committee suggests lines of 
action, among which are (a) documenta- 
tion and a central and comprehensive bib- 
liography; (b) the planning of staff services 
of information, including an International 
Education Yearbook and an International 
Education News Letter; (c) personal con- 
tact through conferences and personal con- 
tact with workers in the field, and finally, 
(d) a direct study of a considerable num- 
ber of problems such as linguistic problems, 
reading materials for new literates, sense 
aids in teaching of reading and writing, 
financing the program, and recruiting per- 
sonnel. 
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It is a bold document with far-reaching 
implications. It will require much work for 
its implementation. But its success is neces- 
sary in the years ahead. For, in the words 
of the Report, “The United Nations will 
not succeed unless the minds of men are 
moved with new ideas, their hearts stirred 
with new affections, their wills enlisted to 
establish a new human unity.” It is a move- 
ment of the people themselves and those 
who are interested in the progress of the 
world as a whole will see in this report the 
kind of thinking which encompasses all 
nations and peoples in a simultaneous effort 
to raise their standards of education and 
living. 

School administrators and teachers of 
education will want to read this volume as 
a background against which the prime edu- 
cational problem of the world is projected. 
The layman will be concerned with this 
attempt to survey the world-wide needs if 
nations are to develop democratically and 
to improve through the use of the latent in- 
telligence of their peoples. 

w 

Consumer Education in Your 
School, Consumer Education Study 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 128, 
pp., 60 cents. 

Consumer Education has achieved a 
rather definite place in the curriculum of 
many schools. Consumer Education in 
Your school is a monograph devoted to the 
problem of ways and means of initiating a 
program of consumer education in the 
secondary school. This monograph makes a 
significant contribution to the literature of 
this rapidly growing field of education. 

The monograph is organized around five 
problems: (1) The objectives and purposes 
of consumer education; (2) How to iden- 
tify consumer education already going on 
in the school; (3) Program organization; 
(4) Teaching method; and (5) Instruc- 
tional material. 


Part I considers some of the problems 
facing the individual as a consumer in 
today’s society. What consumer education 
can and should do to help the individual 
solve his numerous problems is fully de- 
veloped. 

Part II describes ways to take inventory 
in one’s school to see what is being done. In 
addition some rather general suggestions 
are made as to possibilities of relating con- 
sumer education to such subject matter 
fields as: history, shopwork, health, mathe- 
matics, music, art, and English. 

The problem of program organization is 
dealt with in Part II. The three basic types 
of organization are discussed in considerable 
detail — a core curriculum, a special course, 
and a school-wide program through exist- 
ing courses. The contribution of social 
studies, business education, home economics, 
science, and mathematics to the total educa- 
tion of the consumer is examined at length. 

Part IV is concerned with “What is espe- 
cially important to good consumer teach- 
ing.” The nine significant points make an 
important contribution to a realistic ap- 
proach to consumer teaching. Some atten- 
tion is also given to the problem of teacher 
training. 

Instructional material for use in the 
classroom and teacher references are sug- 
gested in Part V. This is a well-chosen list 
of the best available materials. 

This monograph is indispensable to the 
administrator or teacher who is interested 
in consumer education. 

Ray G. Price 

Teachers College 
University of Cincinnati 

w 

Great Teachers As Portrayed by 
Those Who Studied Under Them, 
Edited with an Introduction by Houston 
Peterson. Published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 
35 i PP-, $ 3 - 5 ?. 1946 . 

The book will interest — and perplex — all 
teachers and educational administrators. It 
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should indeed interest anybody who cares 
about our formative education influ- 
ences. 

The plan is admirable and well carried 
out. As outlined in the excellent introduc- 
tion it is an anthology of the recollections 
by former students of teachers who espe- 
cially impressed themselves on the writers 
• — “teachers in action,” “outstanding per- 
sonalities,” not “educational theorists, fa- 
mous scholars [as such], and administra- 
tors.” The arrangement is a happy one. It 
begins with a teacher of a young child, and 
an exceptionally handicapped child at that 
— Helen Keller’s moving account of Anne 
Sullivan — and follows it with John Stuart 
Mills’ strikingly contrasted deception of 
the discipline given him by his father. Then 
follow accounts of Lizzie Moore, country- 
school teacher in Ohio seventy-five years 
ago; Moses Woolson, severe master in the 
English High School, Boston; Sanderson 
of Oundle, H. G. Wells’ admired teacher 
in an English “public” school; and Mark 
Hopkins and Charles Edward Garman, 
college teachers before specialization domi- 
nated higher education. Subjects of which 
the advanced teaching is described arc 
varied and nicely representative of many 
general fields. From philosophy are James 
and Dewey; from science Agassiz and 
Freud; from politics and history, Wilson, 
Patten, Burr, Beard, Robinson, and 
Turner; from English, Gummere, Kit- 
tredge, and Erskine; from the arts, Cesar 
Franck and Lescheitzky for music, Rodin 
for sculpture, and Henri for painting, The 
list concludes with James Russell Lowell’s 
description of Ralph Waldo Emerson as a 
public lecturer, an outstanding example of 
adult education before that term was offici- 
ally recognized in educational programs. 
Each selection is preceded by an informing 
interpretive note of a page or two on its 
author. And there is a wise summarizing 
epilogue. 

The selections themselves are personal, 
full of significant details, and mostly lighted 


by an appreciative enthusiasm which com- 
municates itself to the reader. Only Stuart 
Sherman’s of Kittredge and Dennis’s of 
Woodrow Wilson offer much adverse 
criticism. No teacher can read these varied 
selections without feeling the great possi- 
bilities of his profession nor fail to be stirred 
to renewed endeavors. 

But then perplexity begins. Almot every 
one of these great teachers shows a startling 
contradiction of pedagogical doctrine. The 
precise methods illustrated can scarcely any 
of them be imitated with impunity. By any 
routine objective standards of teacher- 
training most of these teachers would 
scarcely qualify as even substitutes. What 
then is there of positive value to be learned 
from this hook? First of all these teachers 
knew well what they were teaching, were 
convinced of its importance and were en- 
thusiastic about it. Next they had a real de- 
sire to communicate it to others. And finally 
they were not routine followers of rules and 
mechanical dispensers of information, but 
real personalities. However important or- 
ganization of knowledge may be — and of 
course nobody in his senses would deny it — 
what seems to remain even in the best stu- 
dents’ minds from these teachers is their 
spontaneous excursuses, their points of view, 
attitudes, flashes of interpretation. And 
especially the personal relations they estab- 
lished with their students. Any institutional 
organization or program of studies which 
discourages such persons from becoming 
teachers or from using their powers to the 
best advantage is to be suspected. Because 
tin's book so richly illustrates this it is not 
only stimulating but significant. It docs, 
however, offer a perplexing problem to any 
administrator as to how to apply its implica- 
tions and even to the individual instructor 
planning tomorrow’s recitation period, 
George F. Reynolds 
University of Colorado 

w 
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Introduction to Education, Funda- 
mental Principles and Modern 
Practices, by Lester D. Crow and 
Alice Crow. American Book Company. 
564 pp. $3.00. 

Introduction to Education is a book that 
satisfies a two-fold need today. 

It is a good text. In fact, it is the best 
text in the field at this writing. Its authors, 
the Crows, are fast becoming one of the 
best writing teams in the field of modern 
education. Dr. Lester D.-Crow is Chair- 
man of the Department of Education at 
Brooklyn College and Dr. Alice Crow, 
who was for many years Dean and Guid- 
ance Chairman at Girls High School in 
New York, is now Assistant Professor of 
Education at Brooklyn College. This team 
has already given us an excellent text in the 
field of Mental Hygiene as related to school 
problems and a choice study of Our Tccn- 
Agc Boys and Girls. Now comes Introduc- 
tion to Education , a book replete with the 
most recent data and materials and written 
in an easy, clear style that fits the need of 
the average beginning class in education. 
Thus, Introduction To Education should 
interest every teacher of the general course 
in education who has been looking for the 
right text and met only disappointment. 

But Introduction to Education is more 
than a text, It is a text plus. In all their 
writings the Crows look beyond the class- 
room to the masses of Americans who are 
vitally concerned with the areas in which 
they have written. And Introduction To 
Education is no exception. It is a book for 
the home and for the taxpayer. 

Because of World War II and the eco- 
nomic conditions which have followed in its 
wake, the American schools have suffered 
greatly. Many good teachers have left the 
classroom for better pay and better work- 
ing conditions. Among these are a great 
many who would prefer to remain in the 
teaching profession but who just cannot 
make enough to live decently and educate 
their children. Further, those in charge of 


our schools are coming to the American 
taxpayer with requests for more money to 
build, equip, and operate our schools. As a 
result, the schools are foremost in the think- 
ing of the great mass of American citizens. 

In the past, and in far too many in- 
stances today, the average person knows 
little or nothing about his schools. Ide re- 
members in a vague way the school to 
which he went as a child. He hears reports 
from his children about teachers and prin- 
cipals. He may read a sensational story 
about the schools and begin to wonder 
“what the younger generation is coming 
to?” However, literacy with regard to the 
American school system is not very high 
among the great mass of American citizens. 

Introduction to Education is a real con- 
tribution toward raising the literacy of the 
average citizen regarding his school system 
and should be a must on the reading list 
of every taxpayer. This book tells briefly 
the history of our school system. It discusses 
the objectives of democratic education, the 
plan of organization and the program for 
financing the school system. It also discusses 
the present curriculum and its more recent 
changes and developments, the procedures 
and problems in teacher preparation and 
placement, and numerous newer devices 
being brought into the schools as teaching 
aids. These latter include all audio-visual 
aids so recently recognized as powerful 
means for teaching. 

Part five of the book is of special interest 
to the parent wanting to work intelligently 
with the school in the education of his 
child. Plere the authors discuss the home as 
an educational agency, the educational con- 
tributions of organized religion, the com- 
munity and education, and numerous other 
nonformal agencies of education. 

Every American parent, every payer of 
taxes for the support of schools, every cit- 
izen directly or indirectly effected by the 
schools can read this book with profit. Here 
is the story of the schools which we main- 
tain today. If we are to cooperate intel- 
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ligently in the successful functioning of this 
system and do our individual part in mak- 
ing our schools better, we should read this 
book and think carefully along tire lines 
suggested. 

Introduction to Education is a good text. 
It is also a book that should be in the hands 
of all of us to give an understanding of 
our most vital problem — the American 
school system. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

Brooklyn College 

w 

Social Policies in the Making by 

Paul H. Landis. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston. 533 pp. $4.00. 

One of the greatest needs of those who 
would understand modern society is a 
knowledge and understanding of the social 
forces which are at work in our time. Many 
are vaguely aware of significant social 
change, but lack the knowledge and back- 
ground to appreciate the social problems 
which are continually with us. 

The author of Social Policies m the 
Making has designed the book “to orient 
youth to the major social forces operating 
in modern society and to show how they 
affect individual adjustment and social 
problems. ... It is a summary of the social 
trends of our age and an attempt to under- 
stand their meaning for the present genera- 
tion in terms of personal adjustments, so- 
cial problems, and needed changes in the 
social structure.” 

Social policy is explained to involve ( I ) 
a redefinition of situations, (2) a location 
of the forces producing maladjustments, 
and (3) correction through rationally con- 
ceived procedures. 

Social Policies in the Making is divided 
into five parts. Part I is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the dynamic processes in Ameri- 
can society. The increasing complexity of 
our culture is described, together with its 
effect upon personality. Mobility of popu- 


lation, which is one of the social character- 
istics of our time, is treated in two parts — 
horizontal mobility, or the moving from 
place to place, and vertical mobility, which 
represents a change in social status. The 
shift in the social center of life — the small, 
intimate primary group — to larger sec- 
ondary groups is described. Gains and 
losses in the change from primary to sec- 
ondary group living are listed. The treat- 
ment of the topic of Secularization will be 
sharply challenged by those who feel that 
a sacred culture can be stable and yet 
soundly progressive. 

Part II discusses the problem of personal 
adjustments to a complex society. The 
cost of personal maladjustment is reflected 
in the prevalence of mental disorders, sui- 
cide, and personal demoralization. The 
prevalence of delinquency and crime are 
treated as evidences of personal and social 
maladjustments. 

The next part of the book deals with the 
problems of the family-social system of our 
transitional society. The change from the 
institutional to the companionship family is 
described in terms of losses and gains. The 
family problems revolving around child- 
hood, adolescence and old age are ex- 
plained. 

Probably no group of problems is of 
more interest than those of our politico- 
economic system. Part IV cites facts, figures 
and trends in the management of the econ- 
omy, the balancing of class interests, and 
the providing of economic security. 

The final division of this text discusses 
the making of social policies in relation to 
conservation of natural resources, popula- 
tion problems, the quest for longevity, and 
the improvement of education as the in- 
strument for bringing about constructive 
social change. Education is credited with 
being the chief means for vertical social 
mobility and for leading to the personal 
adjustments which are essential to living in 
the “great society.” 

Social Policies in the Making will be a 
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valuable aid to any student of modern so- 
ciety. It would be especially helpful in such 
courses as social problems, social pathology, 
or social science orientation. 

-G. E. Waggener 

Baylor University 

w 

HISTORY 

History of Islamic Peoples by Carl 
Brockelmann. Translated by Joel Car- 
michael and Moshe Perlmann. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 582 pp. $ 6 . 00 . 

Storm centers and interest centers in the 
world are Palestine, India, Egypt, Turkey 
and other Moslem countries. It is a con- 
tribution to scholarship as well as to under- 
standing to have a single volume by an 
authority who gives us a picture of the 
Islamic world as a whole. And this is the 
first book in English, so the publishers say, 
that brings together the story of all Islamic 
states and peoples under one cover. 

The author is a German scholar. The 
history was written just prior to the open- 
ing of the Second World War, but publica- 
tion in English was delayed to the present 
time. The translators, one an Oriental 
scholar at Oxford, the other a teacher of 
Islamic subjects at the New School for 
Social Research, transcribe well the spirit 
and purpose of the author. And tire latter 
is one of the greatest of authorities on Is- 
lamic subjects and Semitics. 

There are five primary divisions of the 
history. The first is a condensed description 
of the Arabs and the Arab Empire. In it 
is told the story of the rise of Muhammed 
and the development of the religion to 
which his name is given. Next the subject 
is, “The Islamic Empire and its Dissolu- 
tion,” a period of great interest to Ameri- 
can and European readers because it was 
then the Moslem power swept over Spain 
and was poised for an invasion of the West. 
Third is the division of the story which re- 
counts the centuries during which the Otto- 


man Turks became the leading power in 
Islam. This narrative reaches to the Nine- 
teenth Century. A Fourth and Fifth Divi- 
sion, respectively, bring the story to the 
present, the former to the First World 
War, the latter to the year, 1947. 

Of much interest to the present-day 
citizen who follows world affairs, are the 
seventy pages given to the countries domi- 
nated by Islam during the period between 
the First and Second World Wars, and 
the sixteen pages which cover the years, 
1939 to 1947. The latter was added by 
M. Perlmann, one of the translators. 

The book is illustrated with eight out- 
line maps in black and white. Though they 
are somewhat inadequate, and are mildly 
apologized for by the author, they are of 
assistance in following the expansion and 
movement of the Islamic peoples. 

A volume of such scope, accuracy, and 
clarity is a useful tool to those in the field 
of education: the teacher of history; the 
teacher of history of education; the in- 
terpreter of foreign affairs; and the citizen 
who wishes to be well-informed on the 
world situation and current problems. It is 
a valuable book of reference as well as a 
comprehensive historical narrative. 

' w 

Roman Panorama: A Background for 
To-day by Humfrey Grose-Hodge. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 246 
pp. $2.88. 

The modern fashion of introducing a 
great deal of background material on Ro- 
man civilization in the first year of Latin, 
while commendable in itself, has had the 
unfortunate result of reducing the efficiency 
of beginners’ books as instruments for 
teaching the language. It might be a good 
thing if we could go back to the old-fash- 
ioned type of first-year book that concen- 
trated on grammar, and provide the back- 
ground in less piece-meal form by means 
of supplementary reading in some such 
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book as this one by the Head Master of 
Bedford School in England. While the 
preface claims it was “written primarily for 
enjoyment,” it presents a sound and up-to- 
date comprehensive survey of the speakers 
of Latin and their culture. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Latin 
language, its place in the Indo-European 
family, and its importance. “We learn 
Latin in order to understand not only our 
literature but ourselves. Our thinking owes 
more to the Greeks and to the Jews; but 
in action we are Romans.” 

There follow four chapters on the physi- 
cal and political setting of Roman civiliza- 
tion, six on Roman expansion and the 
army, seven on private life, and one on 
“Roman Remains” — not the material 
ruins, but the living legacy. 

The story of Rome’s expansion is neces- 
sarily sketchy; some familiarity with the 
high points of Roman history is assumed, 
but this account will serve at least to bring 
vaguely familiar events into their proper 
order and significance. The chapters on 
“Magistrates” and the “Army” are particu- 
larly fine examples of lucid presentation. 

Though faults of Roman civilization are 
by no means played down, the total picture 
presented is well calculated to convince 
young readers that “Latin is worth learning 
because that is the only way really to know 
one of the greatest peoples that the human 
race has yet produced.” 

Besides numerous text-figures and three 
maps, there are fourteen plates, eight of 
them reproduced from the Cambridge An- 
cient History. An index of proper names is 
followed hy an admirable feature, a list of 
Latin nouns used in the text, which is not 
only an index but a vocabulary as well, 
since the English meanings are given. 

F. Stuart Crawford 
Boston University 
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The Epic of Latin America by John 

A. Crow. New York: Doubleday and 

Company, 1946. $5.00. 

This is not merely “another book” on 
the history of Latin America. It is a defin- 
itive analysis one might wish for; it delves 
into the economic, social and political fac- 
tors which ultimately determine cultural 
phenomena. Professor Crow is well quali- 
fied to treat the subject, He has written a 
number of works, on cultural and literary 
subjects that have been published in Latin 
America and this country, and that have 
won for him a hemispheric reputation. 

After reviewing the history of the 
Mayas, the Incas, and the Aztecs, the au- 
thor examines the periods of conquest, 
colonization, revolution, and the present. 
One of the later chapters, “Ariel and Cali- 
ban,” is an excellent summary of situations, 
factors, and personalities that have worked 
for or against continental rapprochement. 
In this complete history of the origin and 
progress of Latin American civilization, the 
social and political background is discussed 
for each period. Special consideration is 
given to the artistic life of the early years 
in a chapter entitled “Colonial Belles- 
Lettres.” The utility of the work is aug- 
mented by a list of references and by an 
index. 

One of the underlying ideas emphasized 
is that “two ways of life exist side by side, 
and the stronger, better organized, more 
systematized of the two is asserting its dom- 
inance.” Emphasized throughout the book 
is also the idea that the future of Latin 
America will be determined not only by 
its material wealth hut also hy the growth 
of its people, Professor Crow offers a word 
of advice: “Latin America’s deepest pride 
is that she has something of great value to 
offer.” And he also sounds a warning: 
"The grave danger to the hemisphere is 
that this small voice may be crying in the 
wilderness.” 

One might have predicted that a special- 
ist in Spanish literature would place a dis- 
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proportionate emphasis on literary phases 
of the Iberian contributions to New World 
culture. To the contrary, the author has 
included a little of everything. Yet there is 
no surfeit or confusion. Interpretation, 
analysis, personalities, history, traditions, 
American divergences, statistical data — all 
are well proportioned. Consequently, this 
book brings the reader up to date on the 
people, the impact of Iberian conquest and 
rule, economic resources, religion, cultural 
heritage, and international relations of the 
southern nations. 

Some historians may call attention to the 
finality of several statements. Those who 
contend that culture in the United States 
is a much later development than that of 
Latin America will note the statement on 
page 290: “Such a comparison is mislead- 
ing, for there was no permanent English 
settlement in North America until 1607. 
Harvard University was founded twenty- 
nine years later. The University of Mexico 
was chartered thirty years after Cortes 
captured Mexico City.” Those who main- 
tain that either hemisphere had a monopoly 
on progressive education in the early days 
will be interested in the observation: 
“. . . the so-called culture of all those early 
colonial institutions was extremely limited, 
to say the very least . , . both were under 
the bondage of a similar intellectual in- 
quisition.” 

Little more need be said about this book 
than that it is the best history yet written 
of Latin America. Professor Crow provides 
a complete and accurate account of our 
southern neighbors from colonial times to 
the present. His “epic” is accurately and 
intelligently written; it is sound in ap- 
proach and interpretation. It is a definite 
contribution to what Isaac Goldberg 
labelled, “the evangel of intellectual Pan 
Americanism.” 

Edna Lue Furness 
Casper Junior College 
Casper, Wyoming 

W 


The Study and Teaching of Amer- 
ican History, Richard E. Thursfield, 
editor. Seventeenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, 1 947 . 4.22 pp. $2.00. 

This volume was prepared, the editor as- 
serts, primarily for secondary teachers of 
American history although it is intended 
also for supervisors, administrators and 
others.' It is based on the assumption that 
“American history is a vital part if not the 
essential core of any program of preparation 
for intelligent American citizenship in this 
interdependent world. The primary objec- 
tive of this Yearbook is improvement in the 
teaching and study of American his- 
tory. . . .” The book is divided into eight 
sections, each consisting of from one to 
seven chapters prepared by various scholars 
and teachers. The broad scope of the dis- 
cussion is suggested in the section headings: 
The Functions of American History in One 
World; Newer Interpretations and Em- 
phases in American History; American 
History and Its Allies; Vertical Articula- 
tion of the American History Program; 
Methods, Materials, and Resources in 
American History; Education and Tests in 
American History; Teachers and Their 
Preparation. The last section consists of a 
summary of the recommendations prepared 
by Howard R. Anderson. 

It is a measure of the competence and 
skill of the general editor and the section 
editors that the book escapes for the most 
part the cumbersome, repetitive and some- 
times meaningless jargon which writers on 
educational subjects too often use when 
confronted with the genuinely difficult task 
. of saying something about such impalpable 
things as aims and methods of learning and 
teaching. There is a minimum use made of 
such agglutinations as on-going activities, 
curricular areas, behaviorial sets and atti- 
tudinal objectives. The chapter on reading 
and the chapters on evaluation of under- 
standing and attitudes are probably the 
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most unsatisfactory. The statement of “sug- 
gested objectives” in the chapter on evalua- 
tion of understanding, however well in- 
tended, is a bit grandiose and misleading 
as it stands. The “model” test items given 
leave much to be desired in the way of 
illustrations of tests to evaluate pupil under- 
standing. For example the authors of this 
chapter give, in a list of such model items, 
the following: “During recent years many 
of the present state systems of taxation have 
been unable to provide for the needs of the 
public school system.” (360) This is sup- 
posed to be true. What is meant is prob- 
ably that many state systems of taxation 
have not provided for the needs of the 
public schools as outlined by responsible 
school officials and others. But to say, as 
the statement does, that many states have 
been unable to meet the needs is to present 
as absolutes matters which are relative and 
about which there may be a wide diver- 
gence of opinion. This item is admittedly a 
minor point, yet it illustrates a major one: 
attempts to evaluate understanding are con- 
ditioned by the limited understanding of 
the evaluator and it brings up the old ques- 
tion of who should examine the examiner. 

But these objections are more than off- 
set by the large number of solid, informa- 
tive papers which comprise the bulk of the 
volume. The chapters on newer intrepre- 
tations and emphases, while they ought per- 
haps to be entitled merely recent writings 
in American history, should be valuable to 
all teachers and students in the field. Thurs- 
field’s chapter, forbidingly entitled “De- 
veloping the Ability to Think Reasonably,” 
contains some very useful and sensible sug- 
gestions. Altogether it is a book which will be 
gratefully received by alert teachers of 
American history. It should be required 
reading for all school supervisors, superin- 
tendents, teachers, college presidents and 
others who occupy pivotal positions in the 
training and assignment of teachers. 

Vernon Carstensen 
University of Wisconsin 


LANGUAGE 

Grammar of English Communica- 
tion, by Wilson O. Clough. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 290 pp. $2.50. 

If you wish a fresh approach to the study 
of English through the scientific use of 
symbols as an aid to comprehension, then 
look into Grammar of English Communi- 
cation. Professor Wilson O, Clough ap- 
plies the inductive technique to grammar 
rather than the usual deductive method that 
asks the student to memorize rules and then 
apply them to special exercises for analysis. 
He makes the student see that a rule is 
merely a generalization based on the prac- 
tice of language and that rules must change 
if the habits of language do. The student 
is led to make his own observations and 
classifications in the laboratory of daily 
speech. He learns how to examine the facts 
of language, analyze its behavior, and con- 
sider the cause and effect of changes that 
occur; in fact, how to study language ob- 
jectively and make his own generalizations 
from his findings just as any other scientist 
in his laboratory docs, whether he he chem- 
ist, physicist, or biologist. 

For instance, Professor Clough gives the 
results of an experiment he had his class 
conduct. In order to find out whether the 
four types of verbs (linking, complete, 
transitive active, transitive passive) bore any 
relation to literary style it examined two 
groups of writing: (l) popular fiction and 
popular articles; (2) formal articles, scien- 
tific writing, textbooks. The class discovered 
that the average sentence in the first group 
contained eighteen words and that the 
average in the second group contained 
twenty-eight. The general averages for the 
first group were: linking verb, 22%; com- 
plete verb, 26%; transitive active verb, 
50%; transitive passive verb, 2%. Those 
of the second were: linking verb, 19%; 
complete verb, 20%; transitive active verb, 
41 %; transitive passive verb, 20%. After 
an analysis of this type it is easy for the 
students to draw their own conclusions and 
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to realize that in fiction where there is ac- 
tion and in popular articles the transitive 
active verb is employed more frequently 
than in scientific works. They also found 
that the linking verb ran high in some popu- 
lar articles (30%) and in some fiction 
(28%), but as low as 6% in an article 
from a medical journal and 8% in a zool- 
ogy text. Another observation they made 
was that a popular article ran fifteen words 
per sentence whereas a serious one had 
thirty. This type of approach to grammar 
makes it come alive. The students observe 
the language in action and note that words 
and word groups perform certain functions. 
They can, therefore, formulate their own 
conclusions' from their own observations, 
since they are dealing with the living lan- 
guage. For this type of study the author 
has added at the end of each chapter an 
ample supply of questions and exercises 
which serve to lead the student to observe 
his language and to learn the nature of it. 
In the past the study of grammar from 
textbooks only with their isolated illustra- 
tions has tended to make students associate 
it with “literary” language. This new tech- 
nique will lead them to see that grammar 
has much to do with .the patterns of our 
current language. 

After an analysis of grammar as a sci- 
ence, the author adds a chapter on gram- 
mar and the art of language. He says: “Lan- 
guage on its highest levels is an art; that is, 
a body of skills to be mastered not only by 
science and the knowledge of rules, but 
also by a sort of intuition, a sixth sense, 
which we call taste” (p. 252). He shows 
that communication ranges from the most 
primitive to the most complex and that 
grammar analyzes the kind of language 
used. He points out that the grammatical 
analysis of great writers has its contribution 
to make by showing something of how suc- 
cessful writers put their thoughts together 
and how they achieve a part of their effects. 

Professor Clough is well read in this field 
and succeeds in giving to the student a his- 


torical background of Modern English 
without overpowering him with too many 
details. He is familiar with the various 
schools of thinking in language study today 
and with the recent work in present-day 
English, which has as its purpose the de- 
velopment of the proper attitude toward 
language. At the end of the book is a well 
selected, useful bibliography for the teacher 
and student. 

Margaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 

W 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion by Henry E. Garrett. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. $4.00. 

The first edition of this book was copy- 
righted in 1926, followed by extensive re- 
visions and new copyrights in 1937 and 
1947. There have been a number of print- 
ings of each edition, suggesting the wide 
use of the book. The writer of this review 
has used each of the former editions as a 
textbook in classes in elementary statistics. 
To review the new edition seems like re- 
viewing a new edition of the Bible or of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 

The author plans to present those basic 
statistical principles and techniques which 
are necessary in collecting, handling, and 
interpreting statistical data. His former 
treatment of the frequency distribution, the 
measures of central tendency and of vari- 
ability, and linear correlation are changed 
very little. Enriched materials for applica- 
tion have been added. The new materials 
include small sample methods; a chapter 
(VIII) dealing with testing of experimen- 
tal hypotheses; a more complete treatment 
of the Chi-square test; an introduction to 
the analysis of variance; and the Wherry- 
Doolittle Method of using multiple corre- 
lation in test selection. 

Presentation of new techniques or prin- 
ciples is effected by means of well-chosen, 
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illustrative problems. There is a minimum 
of mathematical theory presented. The 
phrase, “It can be shown mathematically, 
as well as experimentally,” (p. 183) with 
a reference to Yule or some other classic 
which is more technical and complete, is a 
diplomatic and effective way of presenting 
only techniques and their interpretation, 
rather than derivations of formulas which 
the average statistics student cannot under- 
stand because he lacks the mathematical 
background. The book is a usuable, prac- 
tical guide for students who are interested 
in the quantitative treatment of social data. 
It shows how to make the necessary statis- 
tical computations, contains some necessary 
abbreviated tables, and emphasizes the 
meaning and use of the data obtained. 
When the first edition was written, Dr. 
Garrett was Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at Columbia University; at the 
time of the second edition, he had advanced 
to Associate Professor; and now his rank 
is Professor of Psychology. These signifi- 
cant steps of recognition in his career in- 
dicate substantial and consistent contribu- 
tions to research. They also indicate the 
substantial and dependable nature of this 
book. 

H. C. Christofferson 
Miami University 

w 

TRAVEL 

Lands of the Andes: Peru and Bo- 
livia by T. R. Ybarra. Invitation to 
Travel Series. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
262 pp, $4,00. 

The Rainbow Republics: Central 
Amf.rica by Ralph Hancock. Invitation 
to Travel Scries. Coward-McCann, Inc. 
292 pp. $4.00. 

These are the first two of a series 
planned to include nine hooks covering 
twenty countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, When finished the series will in- 
clude the Latin-American countries, Can- 


ada, The West Indies and Bermuda. It is 
expected that those commissioned will be 
published by the fall of 1948. 

In the Land of the A tides Mr. Ybarra 
selects those things which have the greatest 
attraction for foreigners and those places 
which are readied relatively easily. The 
prime attractions of the two countries can 
he seen, if travel is by air, in eight weeks; 
or in twelve weeks if the slower transpor- 
tation by water is used. A brief historical 
and geographical background introduces 
the section devoted to each of the countries. 
In informal style the prospective traveler 
is told of the churches, hotels, shops and 
markets, customs, people, the government, 
travel, food, and such newer items of in- 
terest as the Pan American Highway. 

Special attention is given to Lima, capi- 
tal of Peru, and La Paz, highest city in the 
world, in Ecuador. Silver and tin (at 
Potosi) are given an entire chapter. As in 
the description of Peru, liberal space is 
given to hotels, early ruins, markets, travel 
and manner of dress for visitors. 

The Rainbow Republics is written by 
Ralph Hancock, n distinguished authority 
on Central America, where he was a resi- 
dent for many years. There are chapters 
on commerce and industry, exploration and 
recreation, holidays, the arts, food and 
drink, lodging, villages, routes of travel and 
history. The prospective traveler is given 
just such information as he will need. And 
it is “inside” information. It is comprehen- 
sive without unnecessary details. There is a 
careful brief description of the many villages 
the visitor will wish to see with a thumbnail 
sketch of their location, climate, products 
and travel. Adequate space is given to de- 
scribing cacli of die capitals of the six coun- 
tries. 

A map is inserted in a pocket on the 
cover. This is a serviceable aid. It is just 
detailed enough to enable one to find the 
places described with ease. 

The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Lowell Brentano, well-known edi- 
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tor and writer, who was for many years 
head of the publishing branch of the Bren- 
tano bookstores. 

W 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

The School in the American Social 
Order by Newton Edwards and Her- 
man G. Richey. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 880 pp. $5.00. 

A history of education is usually written 
in terms descriptive of practices and institu- 
tions and the dates of their existence. Ed- 
wards and Richey have produced in this 
book not merely a history of Education, but 
rather a history of social, economic, and 
political forces operating in American life 
as “the dynamics of American education.” 
Undoubtedly, today, American life is un- 
dergoing a period of crisis. Over a period of 
many years more or less gradual changes, 
political, social, and economic, have been 
in process leading to this crisis, and world 
conditions have served to bring the crisis 
to a head in this generation. Institutions 
tend to become traditional. The crystaliza- 
tion of practices is the means whereby in- 
stitutions become established. But in times 
of crisis traditions frequently have to be 
abandoned. Adjustments to new develop- 
ment necessitate the alteration of traditions. 
In this book is presented an analysis of 
changes in the American social order and 
their consequent impact upon the goals, the 
curriculum, the methods, the organization, 
and the expansion of the American school 
system. 

The volume is appropriately divided into 
three periods; colonial times; the emergence 
of a national state, 1763 to i860; and the 
development of an industrial society, i860 
to 1947. For each period the struggle for 
powers among the various and divergent 
forces of church, agriculture, industry, and 
ideology is clearly presented and thorough- 
ly documented. Through it all like a golden 
thread runs the story of the struggle for 


the emergence of the common man. The 
confidence of democratic leaders in the ef- 
ficacy of public education as the instrument 
for the preservation of liberal institutions 
and the safeguard against exploitation can 
clearly be discovered by a perusal of this 
volume. 

The road to an established system of 
public education has been rough. The rec- 
ord of educational progress has been marked 
with failures and periods almost of stagna- 
tion. Too often the fact that “the purpose 
of educational institutions is to prepare the 
learner to participate intelligently and help- 
fully in the social order of which he is a 
part,” has been overlooked. In the midst 
of struggles for political economic and per- 
sonal power the voice of the educational 
statesman has often been unheard. 

The development of the typical Ameri- 
can laissez-faire doctrine and its emphasis 
upon individual initiative, free enterprise, 
private property and profits has been fully 
depicted in Part III. The much-needed at- 
tention to the influence of this doctrine 
upon the American school system has been 
brought in full focus. The present-day 
practice in divergence from' the laissez- 
faire doctrine and its significance for public 
education is fully presented. Culture can 
no longer be considered the private posses- 
sion of a privileged few. It is suggested that 
the American civic effort has ceased to be 
so much a struggle for a more perfect 
union and has become a struggle for a more 
perfect democracy. 

The authors’ basic assumptions of de- 
mocracy are particularly worthy of note. 

“(1) Men may be accorded political 
freedom; they are capable of governing 
themselves, of managing their own affairs; 
they may be trusted to achieve their own 
destiny. ... (2) Men must be accorded 
intellectual freedom in the interest both of 
the individual and of society. . . . And a 
corollary of freedom of intellect is toler- 
ance of spirit. ... (3) Men have the capac- 
ity of association on a fraternal basis. De- 
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mocracy is far more than a form of political 
organization; it is a great faith, a faith in 
the humanity of man. It is an assumption 
of democracy that man is not by nature 
depraved; that he is in fact capable of 
achieving a humaneness, a dignity, and a 
worth which all should respect. (4) Cit- 
izens will submit to restraint in the interest 
of the common good. Liberty and rights 
inescapably have their counterparts in self- 
restraint and obligation. ... (5) The gains 
of civilization will be mass gains. . . . De- 
mocracy presupposes the realization of the 
equal chance. (6) Men may look to the 
long future with hope for the perfectibility 
of human personality and institutions. De- 
mocracy has faith in the nature and capac- 
ity of man. . , .” 

Attention is called to the fact that “the 
fruits of education in the United States have 
been largely private and personal rather 
than public and social,” Emphasis has been 
placed on the education of a competent in- 
dividual rather titan the effective citizen. 
This has been the result of a general ac- 
ceptance of the principle of individualism. 
The professional educator tends to be pre- 
occupied with the individual learner and to 
lose sight of the social and economic order 
of which the learner is an essential part. In 
order to implement the common end of the 
educational enterprise — a superior indi- 
vidual and a competent citizen — there must 
be an understanding of social forces as they 
operate in the life of a people. 


A study of the social dynamics of the 
struggle for freedom and equality, the di- 
versity of cultural patterns, the interplay 
of an agricultural and industrial economy, 
the technological revolution, the clash of 
class and racial differences, the divergence 
of religious ideals, the dominance of cor- 
porate enterprise, the exploitation of natural 
and human resources, and the relation of 
government to the economy is a necessity 
in this time of crisis or at any time. An ex- 
cellent survey of these dynamics in Ameri- 
can life is found in this most readable vol- 
ume. 

The school in American social life is 
changing. Shall the changes be for better 
or for worse? Will the schools educate the 
members of the new generation as both 
superior persons and competent citizens? 
The answer depends upon the insight of 
those who shape American educational pol- 
icies into the effects of social forces and 
their recognition of the fact that the school 
is not an institution apart but is a vital part 
of the larger social order. The School in 
the American Social Order will do much 
to help in gaining a correct insight. It is an 
important contribution for both the pro- 
fessional educator and the lay citizen as 
well. 

A, M. Proctor 

Duke University 

w 


The Undiscovered Country 

What was it they were looking for — I wonder, 

Or if — themselves they knew? 

Where were they going — 

Footsteps — always footsteps going somewhere 
What country is it that they all are seeking 
Who up and down the world by night or day 
Move with such patience — always to one end. 

•—John Hall Wheelock 



Brief Browsings in Books 


How to Construct a Sociogram is the 
title of a 37-page monograph just recently 
issued by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
is priced at 50 cents. By definition a socio- 
gram is a “chart of the interrelationships 
within a group.” The Horace Mann-Lin- 
coln Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, has begun a study of 
group behavior of boys and girls, of which 
the sociometric techniques form one part 
of die study. An appeal is made to teachers 
to share their findings with other teachers. 
Those interested may address Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Box 120, Teachers College, Co J 
lumbia University, New York 27, New 
York. The instrument seems a very promis- 
ing device for studying group relationships. 

Learning World Goodwill in the Ele- 
mentary School is the twenty-fifth year- 
book of The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education 
Association. It contains descriptions of 
school activities which are first hand re- 
ports. There is a closing statement by Wil- 
liam G. Carr. There are 281 pages of rich 
materials which are concrete in the form 
in which they are presented. It is a good 
investment at $2.00. It may be purchased 
through the National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Smith Unbound is an unusual book 
which consists of a two-way correspondence 
between an Instructor in English at Prince- 
ton University and a supervisor of editing 
and information of the Allegheny County 
Board of Assistance, The correspondence 
began while Mr. Dilworth was serving 
with the infantry in Europe. It is a lively, 
humorous and critical discussion of present 
day education. Satirical though the volume 
is there are definite suggestions (fourteen 


points) which should undergird elementary 
and secondary education. Though the es- 
says are to a degree adventures in Utopia 
they are stimulating and (sometimes) irri- 
tating. They are a good tonic. The book 
of 180 pages is published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. The cost is $2.50. 

UNESCO: Its Purpose and Philosophy 
is a monograph of sixty-one pages written 
by Julian Huxley, Director General, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Dr. Huxley was 
Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO, and with his 
present position has been a major influence 
in determining its policy. The present 
pamphlet is not an official statement of the 
position of the Commission or its organiza- 
tion. However, as a publication written by 
its Director General, it breathes its spirit, 
Here with unusual clarity the purpose and 
mission of this new and significant world 
organization is exhibited. There are two 
bindings, one in paper at $1.00, and an- 
other in cloth at $2.00. It is published by 
the Public Affairs Press of the American 
Council on Public Affairs. 

Latin America , Land of a Golden 
Legend was published late in September by 
the Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. It 
is written by Olive Holmes, lecturer in 
government of Barnard College. Our Ar- 
gentine Policies , in the same pamphlet, has 
as its author Hubert Herring, Professor of 
Latin American civilization at Pomona 
College, California. The sixty-two pages 
are, well worth the price of 35 cents. One 
who wishes to have a brief and reliable 
account of affairs in the Latin American 
countries to the south of us will do well to 
read this concise statement. 
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A practical and helpful study has been 
made by Alice P. Sterner in her disserta- 
tion published as No. 932 in the Contribu- 
tions to Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. It has as its title, Radio , 
Motion Picture , and Reading Interests: ■ 
A Study of High School Pupils. The study 
is said by the author to be representative of 
metropolitan high school pupils in the New 
York area as well as other large urban sec- 
tions of the country. A helpful feature of 
the study, which will have its appeal to 
many, is the listing of former investigations 
in the field of radio listening (12 studies) ; 
motion pictures (14 studies); leisure read- 
ing (15 studies); comic strips (4 studies) ; 
funny books (2 studies); magazine reading 
( 1 3 studies) ; and newspaper reading ( 1 0 
studies). 

The conclusions reached deserve careful 
consideration. The teacher may find here 
many suggestions for increasing her effec- 
tiveness in instruction no matter what her 
field of teaching is. The findings give a 
basis for the selection of materials and for 
approach to them. The volume has 102 
pages. Its price is $2.10. 

Lyric and Legend by Idabelle Yeiscr, is 
issued by The Christopher Publishing 
House, Boston, Massachusetts. It is a vol- 
ume of poems written by one who has 
served in the Philadelphia schools and who 
has degrees from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia University. She also 
has certificates from the Universities of 
Toulouse, Paris and Madrid. She dedicates 
her work to Marian Anderson in whose 
honor she has composed one of the poems. 
There are three parts in the volume. In 
Part I she reprints many of her poems from 
a former publication, Moods. Part II con- 
tains new poems. In Part III she presents 
an Indian legend. There is a variety which 
is pleasing. The forty-two poems and the 
legend are contained in, 7 7 pages. The list 
price is $2.00. 

A Guide to School Reorganization is a 
pamphlet of 52 pages which sets forth a 
plan prepared by the Bureau of Research 


of the University of Illinois. After four 
chapters dealing with the challenges of 
school organization, looking ahead in edu- 
cation, school organization in other states 
and research in school organization, respec- 
tively, a final chapter on “Guideposts to 
Better School Organization” summarizes 
the recommendations of the study. 

The Ohio State University Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has issued as one of its grad- 
uate school studies a 138-page study of 
Louis Agassiz , Scientist and Teacher , writ- 
ten by James David Teller. A century ago 
Agassiz came to America and this mono- 
graph evaluates his place in the education 
of our country. The need for the study is 
seen by the author in the fact that only 
seven of twenty textbooks in education 
refer to his work; in four thousand pages 
only eight pages are given to Agassiz, 
seven of them in a single textbook. His 
work as a naturalist is described, but the 
major portion of attention is given to his 
educational activities, his manner and 
method of teaching, and his work in de- 
veloping the university spirit in America. 
There are also chapters on his part in the 
development of the museum and the sum- 
mer school in this country. 

The “New York Program” of meeting 
increased enrollments in higher education is 
described in a volume of 150 pages which 
has been issued by The King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, The title is 
Veterans Challenge the Colleges. The au- 
thors are J. Hillis Miller, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, New York, and 
John S. Allen, Director of Higher Educa- 
tion, New York. It is a fascinating story 
of how a state has met a sudden emergency 
primarily through the agency of its existing 
institutions, Factual information is given 
about the veteran and his place in recent 
higher education. Beginning with the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference it is shown how a plan 
was made and how the existing facilities 
were expanded. The last three chapters 
have as titles “Those We Serve”; “Long- 
Range Social and Economic Factors,” and 
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“Advantages and Vulnerabilities in the 
Emergency Program.” College adminis- 
trators should read and reflect seriously on 
this volume. It sells for $2.25. 

Co-oferatives in School and Community 
is a teacher’s guide, prepared jointly by the 
Workshop on Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Rural Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the State 
Curriculum Workshop of the University of 
Wisconsin, and the Statewide Committee 
on Co-operatives, of Madison, Wisconsin. 
It is issued by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. It is designed to pro- 
vide authentic information about co-opera- 
tives, their organization, support and 
growth. A considerable section describes 
how schools are teaching about them. A 
final division gives hints for teaching about 
cooperatives and a Wisconsin Resource 
Unit. The appendix contains a comprehen- 
sive outline of information useful in the 
study of cooperatives. There is a useful 
bibliography. The eighty-four pages are 
packed with information which will give 
an understanding Of this growing form of 
business organization. It sells for $0.40. 

Residence Halls for W omen Students 
contains administrative principles and pro- 
cedures. It is published by the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women of the Na- 
tional Education Association. After re- 
counting present problems there is a con- 
sideration of such topics as Staff selection 
and organization, principles and practices 
of group living, student participation in gov- 
ernment, administration in house and food 
departments, building problems, and an ap- 
pendix packed with valuable suggestions. It 
is a paper bound pamphlet which has 95 
pages and sells for $1.25. 

More and more the best teachers seek to 
develop an understanding of the child not 


only in his school relationships but also in 
his extra-school activities. A useful aid is 
the volume Studying Children by Theodore 
L. Torgerson, Director of the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Clinic, University of Wisconsin. 
Listed at $2.75 it is published by The Dry- 
den Press. The key to the contents is 
found in the subtitle. Diagnostic and Re- 
medial Procedures in Teaching. This is an 
effective manual for use in guidance. 
Among the unusual and helpful features 
are: a table outlining negative background 
factors, their identification and possible re- 
sults; behavior inventories in conduct and 
subjects; case study forms; developmental 
inventory of background factors; and the 
use of standard tests in child study. A home 
environment inventory of forty-three items 
is a helpful device. 

There has been much debate about the 
type of educational policy which the Allied 
forces should adopt for Germany. It has 
ranged from the Morgcnthau Plan, which 
indicated a tyrannous crushing of German 
endeavor or a soft policy of laisscz faire. 
In And Call It Peace Marshall Knappen, 
Chief of the Religious Affairs Section and 
Deputy Chief of the Education Section, 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.) strongly opposes the Mor- 
ganthau Plan and believes that economic 
reconstruction is necessary as a preliminary 
to successful denazification of the German 
people. In civilian life he has been a Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science at 
the Michigan State College. In the army 
he was a lieutenant colonel. His book is 
strongly critical of our program in the 
American Zone. In this he is supported, by 
others of like mind. (See article by William 
W. Brickman in this issue.) The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press sells this volume of 
202 pages at $3.00. 


It is by education that I learn to do by choice what other men do by the con- 
straint of fear . — Aristotle 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 

( Continued, from fage 13 1) 


Two Schools of India (City School and 
Country School) was written by Francis 
Griffith, Principal of the New Utrecht 
High School of Brooklyn. It gives an in- 
terpretation of education in India at once 
informative and interesting. 

Earl W. Count, Research Associate of 
the Viking Fund, New York, is now pre- 
paring a source-book on the Anthropologi- 
cal Concept of Race. In this issue we print 
his The Twilight of Science , Age of Dino- 
saurs? A related article will appear in the 
March issue. He has written previously for 
The Forum. He was formerly Associate 
Professor of Anatomy at the New York 
Medical College. He holds the doctorate in 
anthropology from the University of Cali- 
fornia, The ideas presented in this article 
were advanced at a special meeting of an- 
thropologists in the spring of 1945. The 
paper was rewritten by Dr. Count for pub- 
lication here at the urgent request of his 
associates. 

Mikhail Berstein has prepared Higher 
Education in the USSR During the War 
and After. It gives a thorough and detailed 
description of recent development in educa- 
tion among the Soviets. 

Wilbur and the Sick Calf is another 
short story by a former teacher, Gilbert 
Byron, who is now living at Old House 
Cove, Saint Michaels, Maryland. He has 
written several volumes of poetry and is now 
occupied with the manuscript of a full-sized 
prose volume. 

Remaking the Germans is the timely 
topic of a contribution by William W. 
Brickman. Dr. Brickman, now of the De- 
partment of History and Philosophy of 
Education of New York University, spent 
almost a year in Germany in 1945-46, as 
a Special Agent for the Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps, United States Army. The 
article, writes Dr. Brickman, "is an ab- 
breviated record of my experiences with all 
types of Germans. In all, I must have inter- 


viewed about two thousand Germans in the 
Bavarian area.” 

A practical application of interracial and 
interreligious understanding is described in 
Inter grouf Education: The Still Small 
Voice written by Maxwell H. Goldberg. 
Dr. Goldberg is Professor of English in the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. In 1932-33 he was the Yale 
University Scholar. He has written for 
many professional and general journals, 
and he is a lecturer for several national or- 
ganizations fostering democratic cultures. 

Poetry for this issue has been contributed 
by a number of authors. Wilson Mac- 
Donald, often called the “Poet laureate of 
Canada” is the author of International 
Anthem, His home is in Toronto. Gerhard 
Friedrich, of the Department of English 
Literature, Pennsylvania State College, 
wrote Portrait of Peter. Mr. Friedrich 
writes: “It is more a personal poem, with 
a philosophical touch, about one of my 
younger students and friends who passed 
away.” Roberta M. Grahamc, of Wellesley 
College, is the author of the poem of Eter- 
nities. Evelyn J. Smith, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, presents Parables. Isolation was 
sent by Matthew Krim of New York City 
who has been a contributor to earlier num- 
bers of The Forum. Mrs. Edith W. 
Brandt, of San Francisco, wrote the Sonnet 
to Shelley. Ruth Allen Johnson, of La 
Grande, Oregon, is the author of The 
Cycle. A note appearing under its title 
explains the origin of the poem. Louise D. 
Gunn, a teacher of English arid dramatics 
in the Hackett Junior High School, Al- 
bany, New York, Iras written On Consider- 
ing Music Heard hi the Rain. Other poems 
of hers have been published in the English 
Journal and in The Educational 
Forum. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


The eyes of Americans turn toward Eu- 
rope, and in no country is their interest 
greater than in Germany. There is much 
talk of alliances, “cold war,” a battle of 
ideologies, and political programs for the 
post-war world. The interrogation point 
covers the map of Europe as well as of 
much of the rest of the world. In this issue 
will be found two articles which are en- 
lightening on the German situation in edu- 
cation. 

Educational Reform Plans in Germany 
and Austria was prepared by Leopold Kohr, 
lecturer in economics at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Dr. Kohr studied at the London 
School of Economics and the Universities 
of Paris, Innsbruck and Vienna. He came 
to America in 1938. For two years lie was 
in charge of a study project for the Divi- 
sion of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. lie 
has contributed numerous articles to Cana- 
dian and American magazines and news- 
papers. He was a correspondent for French, 
Swiss and Austrian papers in Republican 
Spain during the Civil War, 

Higher Education and the Problem of 
Germany Today has as its author Donald 
P. Cottrell, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of Ohio State University. From Feb- 
ruary to May, 1947, Dr. Cottrell was an 
Expert Consultant to the War Depart- 
ment for the purpose of advising the United 
States Military Government in the field 
of University Education in Germany. Prior 
to coming to Ohio State University, Dr. 
Cottrell was Professor of Education and 
Executive Officer of the Division of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and Executive Director of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
He is a member of Kappa chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Harl R. Douglass, Director of the Col- 


lege of Education of the University of Colo- 
rado, is the author of The Education of a 
Democratic People in a Post-W nr Period. 
This expresses his views as given to the fac- 
ulty of the University, Dr. Douglass is a 
member of Beta chapter, Kappa Delta Pi 
and has on several occasions written arti- 
cles for us and has reviewed several books. 

A. M. dc Saint Blanquat, Directrice du 
Lycee Balzac a Tours, France, has sent us 
The Underground in Connection with Uni- 
versity Life and Educational Developments 
in France During the Occupation. It shows 
well the impossibility of conquering the 
ideas of a people, even though the nation is 
dominated hy an invader. Mrs. Blanquat 
wrote for our November issue. Last sum- 
mer she was appointed hy the French Gov- 
ernment to participate in the seminar held 
by UNESCO in Paris. 

T. J. Drakeley, Principal of the North- 
ern Polytechnic, London, England, de- 
scribes aspects of scientific education in his 
Technology and Manpower in England, 
There is universal recognition of the impor- 
tance of science in the years ahead, both be- 
cause of the need for scientific knowledge 
and skill for peace, and because it seems 
that the nations still believe that national 
security stems in large part from technical 
knowledge. 

The Twilight of Science, with the sub- 
title, But Science Is a Humanity, is the sec- 
ond of two articles by Earl W. Count. The 
first appeared in the January issue. Dr. 
Cou nt is professor of anthropology at Hamil- 
ton College. He has written much in his 
field. He is now preparing a source book in 
this area of his interest. He is a former 
clergyman. 

Philip W. Pcrdew has written a com- 
prehensive study of the History of Educa- 
tion and the Educational Professions. In his 
( Continued on fage 384) 
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Educational Reform Plans in Germany 

and Austria 

Leopold Kohr 



a ccording to information filtering out 
of Europe since the early months 
of 1947, American occupation authorities 
are engaged in a determined effort to 
bring about a reform of the educational 
systems of both Germany and Austria. 
Their principal target, according to Dr. 
R. T. Alexander , 1 chief of the education 
and religious affairs branch of the Amer- 
ican military government under General 
Lucius D. Clay, is the “caste” or double 
track system which is characterized by 
the side-by-side existence of two types of 
highschool, the Gymnasium and the 
Realsch-ule. A levelling of the differ- 
ences between these two types of school, 
which separate youth into groups of dif- 
fering interests at the early age of ten, 
is thus considered necessary in the in- 
terest of democracy, and is to be accom- 
plished mainly by the abolition of the 
Gymnasium 2 which, it is argued, is a 


1 See dispatch by Edward A. Morrow, in the 
New York Times of November 28, 1947, p. 4. 

2 Report by Dana Adam Schmidt in the New 
York Times of February 19, 1947, p. 13. 


school for the elite and more than any 
other single educational element respon- 
sible for the aristocratic, Prussian type 
of militarism, Nazism, and what not. 

There are many faulty notions and 
erroneous interpretations at the base of 
these reform concepts of the American 
occupation authorities. Above all, the 
fact is overlooked that the Gymnasium 
type of school was not confined to Aus- 
tria and Germany. Under some name 
or other it existed in nearly every coun- 
try of Europe. It has played a promi- 
nent part in the educational organization 
of Czechoslovakia and all other mem- 
bers of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Under the name of lycee it 
can look back on a glorious past in 
France. In none of these countries could 
it have produced Prussian militarism. 
Yet the process of liquidation is gaining 
momentum also there, the only differ- 
ence being that, in the case of the Ameri- 
can zones of Germany and Austria the 
demolition argument is advanced by 
American authorities while in the case of 
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France or Czechoslovakia it is based on 
the educational ideas of Soviet Russia 
and defended by the strong communist 
parties of these countries. This induced 
an American observer to speculate as to 
whether the educational policies of the 
United States and Soviet Russia are not 
perhaps after all more akin than is 
usually assumed. 

Whatever substance there might be 
behind this speculation, to judge from 
the reasons given by the American oc- 
cupation authorities, they must have 
been in complete ignorance as to the 
character of the so-called double track 
system in general, and of the Gymna- 
sium, in particular, when they made the 
momentous decision of supporting its 
abolition. Everybody will understand 
that a militarist, Prussian or otherwise, 
is not exactly brought up in a Gym- 
nasium whose basic curriculum consists 
in the teaching of the humanist disci- 
plines, in contrast to the materialist edu- 
cation provided by the Realschule. 

The Realschule' s curriculum com- 
prises mathematics, physics, mechanical 
drawing, economics, geology, chemistry, 
and modern languages such as French 
and English which are taught, not for 
the literary treasures they contain, but 
for their usefulness in the attainment of 
commercial ends. It provides a minimum 
of history, philosophy and religion, and 
no ancient language at all. A future mili- 
tarist, if he does not go to the obvious 
type of school preparing him for the 
science of war, a military academy, 
would thus profit considerably more 
from a Realschule than from a Gymna- 
sium, and if any abolishing must be done 
at all, it would unquestionably be of 


greater service to the peace of mankind 
if the target would be the Realschule. 

The subjects reserved for the Gym- 
nasium, on the other hand, comprise 
above all in an eight-year course, six 
years of Greek and eight years of Latin. 
Of the five hours daily instruction, two 
hours are set aside for the teaching of 
these two languages and, what is still 
more important, of the wealth of poetry 
and philosophy expressed in them. The 
rest of the curriculum comprises litera- 
ture and philosophy in general, logic, 
theology and mathematics, with an in- 
significant program assigned to such sub- 
jects as geology, physics, or chemistry, 
and with no time reserved for modern 
languages whose literatures are made 
available through translations. Their 
commercial value is ignored. 

Because of this heavy stress of a truly 
classical education, the Gymnasium is 
usually called humanist gymnasium. By 
its very nature, it does not produce gen- 
erals, industrialists, engineers or agita- 
tors, but poets, philosophers, doctors, 
lawyers, and priests. It fosters the crea- 
tion of a type of man that is tolerant 
and mellow who, having become im- 
pregnated with the history and greatness 
of the ancient Greeks, could terminate 
his education by believing in the exist- 
ence of a German superman (or any 
other kind of contemporary superman 
for that matter) only if he completely 
missed the meaning and purpose of his 
education which, of course, did happen. 

As a consequence of this curriculum, 
the Gymnasium spread an education 
which was inherently hostile to any ide- 
ology that rapturously bows to physical 
attributes such as the strength of the 
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body, the power of masses, or the virtue 
of race, and blood, attributes which, in 
their sum, add up to the concept of mili- 
tarism on the one side, and the doctrine 
of Nazism on the other. 

Having myself passed through the 
Gymnasium in the critical postwar years 
between 1920 and 1928, when Nazism 
rose from its mongoloid infancy to its 
monstrous maturity, I could well ob- 
serve the proportion of Nazis produced 
by the two types of school, the Gym- 
nasium and the Realschule. From my 
own experience I can say that from the 
graduates of the Gymnasium 4 to 5 per 
'cent became voluntary and militant 
members of the Nazi party. 3 Even then 
they showed symptoms that ranged them 
into a category of their own since the 
teachings of humanist tolerance were 
rarely wholly obliterated. But of the 
graduates from the 'Realschule 30 to 70 
per cent could be caught in the dragnet 
of Nationalism because their education, 
revolving around nothing but material 
concepts, did not build up a resistance 
against the perverse attraction which 
physical power, arising out of anything 
from strong muscles to atomic colossal- 
ism, exerts on all of us and which, if un- 
checked by an appreciation for the great- 
ness of immaterial spiritual values, forms 
the substance of all Nazism, under what- 
ever name that doctrine may go. 

A study of the Nazi leadership will 


8 This figure naturally refers to the time before 
the Nazis had obtained power. After the assump- 
tion of power, resistance to Nazism was no longer 
a matter of education but of courage, 

* This statement applies to Hitler, but is gen- 
erally less true of the small circle of top leaders 
than of the vast number of secondary leaders and 
their subordinate ranks, 
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easily reveal that only a small fraction 
of them were graduates from the Gym- 
nasium .* The Nazis themselves realized 
very early this cause-and-effect connec- 
tion between the various forms of educa- 
tion and Nazism, and discouraged the 
attendance at the Gymnasium as best 
they could, pressing for precisely the 
same reform that has caught the fancy 
of the Allied re-educators of the Ger- 
mans. The Nazis threw all their support 
behind the Realschule whose matter- 
worshipping, materialist education not 
only produced the engineers and me- 
chanics necessary for their planned wars, 
but also provided a much greater as- 
surance for transforming man into the 
precision automaton so essential in the 
realization of Nazi ideas than the specu- 
lative and critical education provided by 
the Gymnasium 

It would, therefore, be a great in- 
voluntary irony if American authorities 
were to dissolve, on the ground that it 
bred Nazism and militarism, the type 
of school which was not only responsible 
for the re-discovery of the treasures and 
tenets of western civilization in the early 
Middle Ages when Roman militarism 
had all but condemned it to permanent 
oblivion, but which more than any other 
school was responsible, through its 
French, German, Italian and Spanish 
branches, for the subsequent preserva- 
tion and extension of that civilization. 

The other reason for the hostility de- 
veloped by the occupation authorities 
against the double-track system and the 
Gymnasium — that it is, besides being a 
breeding ground of Nazism, undemo- 
cratic in its functioning — is equally triv- 
ial. True, youth does get separated when 
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it is divided into groups attending this 
or that school. But this kind of separa- 
tion would occur at any rate. Wherever 
we are, in Germany or America, we be- 
gin to choose our friends on the basis 
of interest (which creates diversity), not 
of neighborhood (which creates uniform- 
ity), at a very early stage. We separate 
even if we stay together. And there is 
nothing wrong with separation. It is the 
very manifestation of individualism and 
thus, fer se, a democratic and not an 
undemocratic feature of our life. Only 
a collectivist could, from a philosophic 
point of view, favor an undifferentiated 
chummy clinging together from the 
cradle to the grave, never allowing the 
gifted to drift away from “those not 
especially gifted in the study of lan- 
guages and science,” or the future worker 
to separate “from the future professional 
person.”" If such principles, considered 
by military government officials as demo- 
cratic, were ever to be enforced in the 
United States it would mean that the 
niveau of teaching would have to be 
adjusted to the intellectual level of the 
less qualified, and that the future sur- 
geon, for the sake of staying democrati- 
cally together with the future mechanic 
would have to acquire his techniques in 
a garage. The inevitable result of an 

0 The criticism of the Military Government 
with regard to the multiple track education 
system is summarized in the afore-mentioned 
N.Y. Times dispatch of November s8, >94.7, a« 
follows: “Thus in an undemocratic manner, 
children are to be educated in small isolated 
groups, cither from the beginning of their school 
life or from the age of ten. Boys are separated 
from girls; the gifted or privileged are separated 
from those not especially gifted in the study of 
languages and science; the future worker is 
separated from the future professional person and 
Catholics are separated from Protestants.” 


undifferentiated, one-level, and one- 
track education is the production of me- 
diocrities. 

Of the multitude of ways in which the 
members of human groups separate, 
there is only one which is undemocratic. 
This is when a separation is effected 
on socio-financial grounds. But this kind 
of separation did not occur. Those fa- 
miliar with the educational system of 
Austria, for example, will know that 
no type of school, neither at the ele- 
mentary, nor at the high school, nor at 
the university level, adjusted its admis- 
sion to the social or financial status of 
its pupils and students. The choice of 
school was exclusively based on the in- 
dividual’s desire, while the continuation 
of his studies was exclusively based on 
his ability. The poorer he was, the better 
it was in a way, because, if he could not 
afford to pay, he did not have to pay. 

In the Gymnasium, the school alleg- 
edly reserved for the elite, one found 
together not a group of aristocrats, as 
the military occupation officials assert 
with such intensity and conviction, but 
a truly representative group comprising 
all strata of the population — sons of la- 
borers, of artisans, of shopkeepers, of 
peasants and princes, and many an il- 
legitimate son of a maid. At all times, 
it was a democratic school in the ex- 
treme. 

How then could the notions of the 
mysterious, undemocratic, discriminat- 
ing elite schools, against which the re- 
form ideas of the Allied planners are 
directed, develop if these schools do not 
even exist? The explanation seems ridic- 
ulous considering the position and back- 
ground of the originators of these no- 
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tions. Yet, I could think of no other 
interpretation. The reasons behind the 
dangerously fallacious conclusions re- 
garding nearly everything connected 
with the German educational system can 
lie only, as is so often the case, in the 
fallacious use of unfamiliar terms, er- 
roneous translations, or faulty applica- 
tions of properly translated concepts. 

The entire argument against the Gym- 
nasium, for example, would have sense 
if it were a gymnasium in the English 
or the original Greek meaning of the 
term, an establishment whose narrow 
training in physical exercise, drills and 
discipline would, of course, be a perfect 
institution for bringing up militarists and 
Nazis. As it is, the Gymnasium in Ger- 
man linguistic usage indicates the direct 
opposite, the complete relegation into 
the background of physical education. 

As the Gymnasium, superficially re- 
ferred to in its untranslated form, could 
thus actually suggest a breeding ground 
for militarists and Nazis, the term 
“Volkschule,” if translated literally as 
“people’s school,” could suggest a school 
for the underprivileged in contrast to the 

6 The superficiality of the criticism levelled 
against the German school system by military 
authorities is clearly conveyed in Edward Mor- 
row’s afore-quoted dispatch to the N.Y, Times 
which I quote here because it contains in a con- 
densed form all significant slogans (besides the 
separation argument quoted in the previous foot- 
note) : “Contrary to specific requirements set forth 
by General Clay, the Bavarian plan makes no 
effort to do away with the ‘caste’ or double track 
system of education. Instead it provides for a 
triple track system, providing one type education 
for the lower classes, one for the lower middle 
classes and another for the upper classes. Among 
other weaknesses of the plan are: free tuition is 
not provided for all children; no university re- 
form is proposed; elementary teacher training is 
retained on the secondary school level while a 
superior type of teacher is provided for schools 
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undemocratic schools of the elite which 
haunt like impish ghosts the reports of 
most correspondents stationed in Ger- 
many. In this sense, the term is, for 
instance, used in a dispatch to the New 
York Times of November 30, 1947, in 
which the news is communicated that 
“the Bavarian Education Minister had 
decreed whippings for the Volkschule 
(people’s schools), but not for other 
schools available only to children of the 
more prosperous families.” The ravages 
of the elite argument have thus clearly 
left their mark even in the pages of the 
New York Times, which usually excels 
through its exactitude and reliability. 

Yet, here again the whole argument 
against the phantom elite schools col- 
lapses with a proper rendition of the 
German term into English. “Volk- 
schule” does not mean “people’s school,” 
but “elementary school.” Far from indi- 
cating by implication a special school for 
the elite (if such a term has retained 
any meaning in Germany at all), it bears 
that name because the children of all 
people must attend it. There are no ele- 
mentary schools “available only to chil- 
dren of the more prosperous families.” 
These are nothing but an outgrowth of 
a wrong translation and could be ignored 
if such wrong translations would not 
again and again inspire well-meaning 
planners to heated reform crusades in 
fields where there is either nothing to re- 
form or, as is the case in Germany, 
reforms should be made in other direc- 
tions. 

Much of the reasoning animating Al- 
lied educational policies is thus undoubt- 
edly based on superficialities 0 and ap- 
pearances rather than on the perception 
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of substantial defects. This seems to sug- 
gest that at least one string of reforms 
should have as its target the procedures 
of the occupation authorities themselves. 
Above all they should be held to assign 


of the elite i segregation on a sex basis is required 
beginning at the age of ten wherever possible; 
attendance at confessional schools is required with- 
out request of the parents; university admission 
is reserved to the upper classes with few excep- 
tions, and children must decide at 10 if they wish 
to enter a university and begin studying Latin at 
that time.” 

Every single criticism enumerated here is be- 
side the point. The double track system has been 
completely misunderstood. The various types of 
education are not adjusted to the various classes 
but to various ages, talents and interests, as a 
proper and democratically flexible system of edu- 
cation must. If free tuition is not provided for all 
children, it does not mean undemocratic dis- 
crimination but the democratic adjustment of fees 
to the individual’s financial status, i.c., that those 
who can afford to pay, should pay. Why should 
they not? If no university reform is proposed, it 
may be that none is necessary. German and 
Austrian universities have had superb records 
before the advent of Hitler. The discriminating 
element was inherent not in the University and 
scholastic structure but in the student organiza- 
tions, fraternities, etc. There is nothing wrong 
with the retaining of elementary teacher training 
on the secondary school level. Such training was 
excellent and adjusted to the purpose which is 
preferable to a shallow, formal and mechanical 
university course. Schubert had such a training 
and so had the composer of Silent Night, as well 
as thousands of annnymous school teachers. No 
superior type of teacher is provided for “elite” 
schools. If somebody is a superior teacher, he will 
teach at a higher, not an elite school. University 
admission was reserved not to the superior classes 
but to superior students, as it should be every- 
where in the world. No child must decide at io 
if he wishes to enter a university. He can postpone 
his decision to university age. If he has not Ivad 
the prescribed 8 -year course in Latin, he can 
make up for it during the first year at the uni- 
versity. The only condition is THAT he knows 
Latin. How lie acquires it, and at what age, is 
his own business. — Thus, each point of criticism 
presented by the chief authorities entrusted with 
the reform of the German school system shows 
clearly a lack of study. But it is dangerous to urge 
reforms in fields without sufficient knowledge of 
tlie fields to be reformed. 


as competent translators and analysts 
to the solution of Germany’s educational 
problems as they have assigned to the 
translation and interpretation of Ger- 
many’s technical formulas, and ascribe 
as much importance to education as they 
do to V-bombs. 

This can perhaps not be demanded of 
officials who are captains and generals, 
and whose primary interest centers by 
nature not on educational, or even demo- 
cratic, but on military problems. For that 
reason, they should never have been en- 
trusted in the first place with the vital 
task of working out educational reforms. 
This should be a task reserved to Ameri- 
can educators and universities who are 
unquestionably better qualified to pass 
judgement on the merits and demerits 
of the various systems of education than 
military officials however able they may 
be as executive organs. 

Whether a substantial reform of the 
German educational system is necessary, 
is another question entirely and cannot 
be discussed within the limits of this ar- 
ticle. But whatever the features of the 
final reforms, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can occupation authorities, will be, the 
abolition of the multiple track system 
in general, and of the Gymnasium in 
particular, would be a grave error from 
the point of view of democratic thinking, 
and a political as well as a cultural 
disaster. Political, because it would de- 
stroy the only educational barrier against 
the re-emergence of a one-track, totali- 
tarian Nazi spirit and mentality: the 
humanist education of man 5 cultural, 
because it would not, as the planners 
think, destroy the Nazi, but the Greek 
concept of civilization. 



Higher Education and the Problem 
of Germany Today 

Donald P. 


I 

I n our soberer moments of reflection 
we often raise the question as to how 
to appraise the influence wielded by 
higher educational institutions in pre- 
serving cherished cultural traditions and 
in producing desirable cultural and so- 
cial changes. If this question were a 
simpler one than it is to answer and if 
more convincing and encouraging evi- 
dence of accomplishment than we now 
have could be forthcoming, I presume 
that the life of a college president would 
be sweeter and possibly longer than it is. 
The one thing that is reasonably clear 
is that the colleges and universities have 
a reciprocal relation with the social cul- 
ture of the times. They both reflect the 
current life of the people and they have 
a creative influence upon that life. 

You will recall how frequently we all 
asked, during the early thirties, why the 
German universities didn’t do something 
about the rise of the Nazi movement, 
why they didn’t hold out some encour- 
agement to the liberal forces in Ger- 
many who were even then incensed at 
the trend of events. These liberals wit- 
nessed with sickened hearts the Nazi’s 
repudiation of the whole Western tra- 
dition of personal liberty and dignity 
within the rule of law and under the in- 
spiration of the Christian ethic. We 
asked that question from the relatively 
protected standpoint of wealthy, strong 
and secure America and the resistance 
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group in Germany heard us wistfully 
and helplessly. Indeed, a few of them 
pleadingly returned to us the query, 
“Why don’t you, too, help us to do 
something about it?” I think that at 
that time, however, we really knew the 
answer to our own question, which was 
that the German universities were too 
German, too much subject within them- 
selves to the same prejudices, habits and 
convictions that were operative among 
the citizens outside of the halls of the 
universities. These universities had long 
ago circumscribed a narrow area within 
which their creative powers were alone to 
be exercized. German science was their 
preoccupation. It was not really and 
strictly a nationalistic science, but it was 
certainly a field of thinking upon which 
the burden of responsibility for the con- 
duct of men in the present day was not 
to be saddled. Consequently, when a 
critical national situation arose, many 
German professors quite honestly re- 
garded it as somebody else’s business 
and not their own. 

I have thought a good deal about this 
question recently, since as an occupying 
power, we are now undertaking a gigan- 
tic program of re-education of the Ger- 
mans in the effort to overcome a whole 
congeries of deep lying attributes of 
their character born of generations of 
experience. The German leaders are 
looking to us for inspiration as well as 
for material assistance and I keep won- 
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dering whether we know enough to help 
them. Are we confident enough of our 
own operative conceptions of the purpose 
and meaning of higher education for the 
life of freedom to be able to recommend 
it to them? Can we truly say, for exam- 
ple, that our social science instruction, 
not even yet having fully overcome the 
habitual use of the terminology and the 
methodology of its so-called exact physi- 
cal science parentage, is calculated to pro- 
duce both loyal citizens and construc- 
tively critical prophets of a better world? 
Can we comfortably contend that we 
have struck a proper balance in higher 
education between scientific and techno- 
logical facts and skills, on the one hand, 
and humanistic, broadly civilizing atti- 
tudes, ideal and tastes, on the other? Can 
we point with pride to our resolution of 
the dilemma between higher education 
for independence of mind and self-re- 
liance, on the one hand, and higher edu- 
cation for faith in unseen possibilities, 
on the other? Can we show how we have 
with general success administered our 
higher educational institutions in accord- 
ance with the precepts of democracy, so 
that living in them is itself a soul- 
stirring experience instructive of demo- 
cratic behavior for both students and 
teachers in the long years to follow? The 
answer to all of these questions seems 
to be in the negative. We are trying to 
find our way in this business and while 
we have much achievement to build 
upon we are far from satisfied with our 
progress to date. 

II 

Nevertheless, our commitment lies 
before us in Germany and the time for 
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effective action is now. There, as here, 
the education of the people is accom- 
plished not only by schools and higher 
institutions, but also by the marketplace, 
the church, the home, the government, 
the social welfare agencies, and so forth. 
Higher education has a strategic role to 
play, however, and it may be well for us 
to inquire just what we have to work 
with at the present time. General con- 
ditions in Germany today have been 
fairly fully reported in the American 
press in recent months and therefore a 
brief summary with particular reference 
to higher education will suffice for pres- 
ent purposes. 

In the first place, the six universities in 
the American Zone, together with an 
equal number of technological institutes 
on the university level and a number of 
teachers colleges on various levels have 
all been reopened with 50 % more stu- 
dents today than ever before. 

In the second place, the physical plants 
of these institutions are largely destroyed 
from the effects of the bombing and 
the weather. Students are accommodated 
for sleeping purposes in unbelievably 
crowded and unhygienic quarters, large- 
ly in private homes. 

In the third place, only about two- 
thirds of the regular faculty members 
of these institutions, averaging over 
sixty years in age, have been allowed to 
remain after denazification and the 
younger group of potential replacements 
are practically non-existent. These young 
men were the casualties of war and of 
the long-term anti-intellectual policies 
of the Nazi government. 

In the fourth place, materials, sup- 
plies, books and laboratory equipment 
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are desperately short in every category. 
Consequently, classroom procedure is 
more largely than ever a matter of talk, 
without benefit of observation, verifica- 
tion or experiment. 

In the fifth place, the masses of the 
people, including (I might even say, es- 
pecially) university people are starving 
on a daily diet of well under i,ooo cal- 
ories of badly balanced food, one trav- 
eling representative of the United States 
Congress to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing. 

In the sixth place, the masses of the 
people have insufficient warm clothing 
to protect them from the elements. 
Many students, especially ex-army offi- 
cers, have only the dyed and patched uni- 
forms on their backs, since no clothing 
has been for sale in the past four years. 

In the seventh place, public and pri- 
vate buildings are cold in bad weather, 
since not enough coal has been mined to 
provide for space heating. 

In the eighth place, degenerative dis- 
ease and chronic infections are on the 
rapid increase and epidemics of conta- 
gious diseases are a constant threat. In 
April of this year, 10% of the university 
students in Munich were active cases of 
tuberculosis. 

In the ninth place, monetary incen- 
tives fail to serve to recruit workers or 
to increase production in any occupation, 
since the currency is highly unstable and 
the black market is practically univer- 
sally used for commodities necessary to 
survival. Consequently, the whole eco- 
nomic scale of values formerly support- 
ing university training has been up- 
turned. Many students seek higher edu- 
cation today for different reasons than 
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in the past. The possible exportability 
of medical education or the desire to 
escape the miscellaneous assignments of 
the labor office serve to bring many stu- 
dents into the universities. 

In the tenth place, with a low energy 
output of the individual and practically 
no industrial output of the economy for 
home consumption or for export, the 
morale of the people is low. Even the 
sturdiest of the intellectuals tend to suc- 
cumb to a defeatist attitude, since the 
day of eventual recovery seems so far 
beyond their own life expectancy. Mili- 
tary defeat has meant psychological and 
moral defeat at the end of this war. 

The above dreary picture could be 
almost indefinitely extended, but the 
main outlines are surely sufficiently clear 
to show something of the obstacles which 
must be overcome if scholarship is to be 
reborn and a worthy national character 
created in Germany. Obviously, the first 
thing to be done is to restore the ele- 
mental economic needs of the German 
economy. We are on the way to this end 
in a number of particulars. Over the pro- 
test of the Soviet Union, the American 
and British Zones have been merged for 
economic purposes, which means for the 
present, of course, that the United States 
will have two zones to pay for rather 
than one. In the long run, however, this 
should make for more rapid industrial 
recovery of at least a part of the German 
economy. Against the protest of both 
the Soviet Union and France the budget 
for coal mining for next year has been 
nearly doubled. This will mean that some 
factory wheels will begin to turn and the 
supporting system of transportation will 
be somewhat restored. It may mean no 
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more physical comfort for people at 
home and at work during the winter, 
however. We are in the midst of a great 
national campaign to save food which 
should help the Germans as well as 
other starving populations of the world. 
If the above measures should be re- 
garded by some people as restoration of 
German war potential, the answer is that 
the alternative seems to be the virtual 
annihilation of some 69, 000,000 people. 
There is war potential in any society if 
the minds and hearts are unhealthy, 
whether or not the bodies are sound. For 
the near future, we shall probably have 
to rely upon a strong occupation con- 
stabulary to guard against belligerent im- 
pulses, but for the long future the only 
protection can lie in a program of social 
education in the schools and universities, 
supported by a healthy social life. My 
own belief is that we should plan to stay 
on the job with both programs for at 
least a quarter of a century if either of 
them is to succeed. 

If the above measures, together with 
the possibilities of the Marshall plan, 
may be said to constitute an economic 
program for Germany that has some rea- 
sonable chance of successful operation, 
the next area to be cared for is probably 
the political one. Here the situation is 
complex beyond description. Within the 
American Zone we have made a good be- 
ginning at understanding and dealing 
with it. Under the able leadership of our 
Military Governor, the German people 
have prepared and adopted their own 
state constitutions and they are now gov- 
erned by their own constitutional officials 
elected at free, secret ballot, popular elec- 
tions. A limited number of the old po- 


litical parties have been permitted to op- 
erate, but their traditional doctrinaire 
programs seem hollow to thinking Ger- 
mans and the basis for new, dynamic po- 
litical movements seems not now to ex- 
ist. It is particularly significant that the 
young men and women in their twenties 
and thirties in the universities are still 
almost as apathetic politically as stu- 
dents on American college campuses. 
The basic reason for this lies, of course, 
in the fact that Germany is occupied by 
four foreign powers, each pursuing its 
own international political policies, with 
Germany in the position of pawn. Until 
some overall solution of Germany’s 
status among the governments of the 
world can be arrived at, it is perhaps 
hopeless even to expect our own Mili- 
tary Government to pursue a consistent 
course, let alone to expect the Germans 
to organize themselves for intelligent 
political activity. 

Ill 

Lacking economic and political stabil- 
ity, is there anything else that we can do 
for the cause of the re-education of the 
Germans? I think that it is just at this 
point where our ingenuity and our in- 
tegrity are being put to the severest test. 
With poisoned minds and defeated spir- 
its, the masses of the Germans do not 
yet trust us, but they are pathetically 
eager, nevertheless, for some token of 
our good faith. Their leaders are in 
many cases old, tried and tested anti- 
Nazis and they are with us. Their hold 
upon the masses, however, will last for 
only a limited time, unless we can show 
that we are serious in our determination 
to accept the responsibility that has come 
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with our military victory and that we 
do not mean to throw them to the wolves 
in a mood of worry, adversity or caprice. 
How can we give them such a sign? I 
think that we can do the following things 
while we are at the same time bending 
every effort toward the work of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and political re- 
demption: 

First, we can make clear by word 
and deed to the German people, es- 
pecially to their leadership, that we do 
not come into their homeland as their 
saviours, but merely as their protectors 
during the necessary reconstruction 
period. It is futile to suppose that we 
can transplant into the rich cultural soil 
of Germany the specific forms and prac- 
tices of government and education which 
we have evolved here in the United 
States. A good illustration of this fact 
came to me in April when I had the 
honor to address the conference of uni- 
versity rectors at Heidelberg. I was tell- 
ing them something of the operation of 
our method of control of higher educa- 
tion, with the lay board of trustees and 
the state charters for both tax-supported 
and non-tax-supported institutions. With- 
out any effort at persuasion I tried mere- 
ly to show them how the general public 
is both our strength and our safeguard 
in building our programs and in pre- 
serving freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing against political interference. Fol- 
lowing my remarks the discussion was 
both heated and prolonged and I do not 
to this day feel confident that they 
grasped the intended significance of my 
view, for they do not make common 
cause with the lay public. For them the 
public is alien and the university must 
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have as nearly complete independence 
as possible, if it is to be safe. This situa- 
tion will have to be changed if univer- 
sities are to fulfill their democratic mis- 
sion, but clearly we are not prepared to 
show them exactly how it should be done 
in Germany. If we can work with them 
to see the importance of the basic ob- 
jectives, they will find the ways to reach 
those objectives. 

Second, we can help them to breathe 
fresh air by bringing over to American 
colleges and universities immediately a 
selected group of the young men and 
women of promise in the universities. 
Some of their advanced students will 
have to take over professorial duties 
prematurely at best and those people 
would prove a wonderful leaven in the 
hard loaf of traditional German higher 
educational practices if they could have 
a year or two of actual experience study- 
ing and teaching in various types of 
American higher institutions. A younger 
group of beginning students, after spend- 
ing a year in an American college, could 
return to exert profound leadership upon 
the volatile and threatening mass of the 
present German student body. Inciden- 
tally their presence here would do us 
no harm. Both public and private funds 
will be required to pay for the transport 
and full maintenance of these people 
while on these missions. 

Third, we can make available for at 
least one or two years of service some 
of our good professional people to staff 
our Military Government for super- 
visory work in many fields. As I have 
said, the high leadership of our Military 
Government is excellent, but they are 
desperately in need of professional staff 
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members. Without the cooperation of 
college and university administrators in 
providing leaves of absence it is difficult 
for our faculty people to accept these 
appointments, since the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot under present policies 
provide any security of employment for 
Military Government personnel. What 
American college would not benefit over 
a period of years by having at least one 
of its ablest faculty members, even in 
this period of shortage, to bring back to 
his teaching or administrative responsi- 
bilities here at home one or two years 
of experience of this life and work in 
Germany? This will be one of the hard 
choices for us to make, but we shall 
have to remember the importance of the 
enterprise in Germany to the preserva- 
tion of what we strive for here in the 
United States. 

Fourth, we can extend the hand of 
fellowship in the realm of learning to 
the universities, technological institutes, 
teachers colleges and secondary and ele- 
mentary schools of Germany. Arrange- 
ments are now nearing completion for 
one of our great American universities 
to “adopt” one of the most important 
of the German universities. This rela- 
tionship will extend from material as- 
sistance through the whole gamut of 
possibilities to exchange of professors 
and scientific collaboration. Many more 
such “adoptions” would be a tremendous 
boost to the morale of German intellec- 
tual leaders and would be one of the 
strongest assurances of their continuing 
interest in the values for which America 
stands. Incidentally, again, it would be 
a means of broadening our own all too 
provincial outlook upon human affairs. 
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If you are interested, write to Dr. Rich- 
ard T. Alexander who is on leave from 
his professorship at Columbia Univer- 
sity as Chief of the Education and Re- 
ligions Affairs Branch of U. S. Military 
Government in Berlin. 

Finally, I would suggest that one of 
the most profoundly important steps for 
us to take would be fully to inform our 
students and our lay constituencies about 
this German problem. We can make the 
most expert plans and can send the best 
of supervisory personnel to aid in carry- 
ing them out, but if the American people 
do not understand and do not feel the 
importance of the work they will not 
support it with funds or sanctions. I 
could tell you of many pitiful, false 
economies that have already been made 
in our program. There will be more if 
we fail to get this story across to the 
public. The cost is not great, whether 
it be labeled for philanthropy or for war 
insurance, but the cost of failure on our 
part will be momentous. 

IV 

In laying out the above program I 
have assumed that you would agree with 
me that the fundamental purposes of 
higher education are common to institu- 
tions around the world and that the 
cause of truth is indivisible along the 
lines of national boundaries. But therein 
lies one of our great dilemmas. We are 
certainly far from ready literally to edu- 
cate youth for world government and 
for the abolition of national sovereignty, 
if indeed we shall ever want to come 
to that point. So long as such an alterna- 
tive is not practicable the question still 
remains with us as to the role of national 
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interest in the higher educational process. 
What kind of national sentiment and 
aspiration can be sponsored by college 
and university, without interfering with 
the manifestly great need of a founda- 
tion for international co-operation? There 
are many people who believe that we 
shall never outlaw war until the minds 
of men shall be liberated of all vestiges 
of national pride and national loyalty. 
I, for one, am not ready to accept this po- 
sition, but I recognize the force of the 
educational argument for world-minded- 
ness. Other people will say that the only 
way for us to learn the conceptions and 
the skills of world co-operation is for us 
to set up some machinery that may even 
be regarded as visionary and then try to 
make it work in practice, I think that we 
are seeing some evidence of the truth 
of this argument in the feeble and des- 
perate struggle for existence of the 
United Nations organization. Possibly 
higher education can do no better at 
present than to build its program of so- 
cial education around the work of such 
a vehicle. 

But we cannot be unrealistic about 
estimating the strength of nationalism 
as it is reflected in the work of scholars. 
In the German university, for example, 
it is virtually impossible to find in the 
present faculty group any person who 
can subordinate his interest in traditional 
and historic German nationalism to a 
system of thought in which the German 
people are to be regarded as integrally 
related to other national, racial and re- 
ligious groups on this planet. Social 
science instruction especially reflects this 
fact, and it is everywhere apparent 
throughout the work of the faculty of 


philosophy to which social science is 
usually related. For major students, of 
course, the first loyalty is to specializa- 
tion, but specialization is conceived in 
a framework of rather strictly German 
logic. For non-major students there is 
practically no social science instruction 
as such, but membership in any part of a 
German university subjects one to a con- 
tinuous baptism from the fount of Ger- 
man nationalism. This is unfortunately 
true even today when democracy is be- 
ing urged on every hand in Germany as 
the key which should unlock the gate- 
ways to world peace and brotherhood. 
The conservative role of the German uni- 
versity is therefore apparent and one has 
serious misgivings when he seeks to 
think of the university exercising a cre- 
ative influence in this field at present. 

One might draw a similar portrait of 
the conservative influence of the Ger- 
man university in the field of religion. 
Little encouragement can be found there 
for those persons who seek ways where- 
by religion may be adapted to the cir- 
cumstantial needs of the people. Per- 
haps this is as it should be. It would be 
so regarded by those who look upon the 
church as a timeless institution, with no 
particular responsibility to any given age 
or to any given set of social conditions. 
The German university is a strange com- 
bination of the secular and the parochial 
in education. Supported by the state, it 
is frequently closely associated with ei- 
ther the Protestant Church or the Cath- 
olic Church and its faculty of theology 
serves as the official training school for 
ministers or priests. This has developed 
from the nature of German society in 
which the idea of the separation of 
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church and state has remained, strangely 
enough, as we remember Martin Lu- 
ther, on a rather theoretical level. It 
has meant, however, that higher educa- 
tion is conducted in general conformity 
with the precepts of the church and 
again is not readily to be regarded as a 
seminal influence for change in this area. 

V 

If the German university today makes 
no forceful contribution to the modifica- 
tion of German culture in the social and 
religious areas, we must remember that 
there are many conditions now operating 
to change the university itself. The Ger- 
man government, under American di- 
rection, has completed the paper out- 
lines of a new school system which it is 
hoped will effectively abolish the tra- 
ditional class lines in German society. No 
longer need admission to the university 
be confined to those children who at the 
end of the fourth grade were marked by 
status or wealth for positions of influence 
in professional, political or military life. 
This- effort to equalize educational op- 
portunity has already broadened the 
base for selection through university 
studies and has brought into prominence 
the need for general education of stu- 
dents in all fields of specialization. 
Either one half day or one full day a 
week is now reserved for lectures in all 
faculties which are directed to the needs 
and interests of non-major students. 
Thus it is likely that there will be 
greater cross fertilization of fields than 
in the past and a more cosmopolitan in- 
tellectual training will be afforded to all 
types of students. 

The development, even in its rudi- 


mentary stages as at present, of a pro- 
gram of general education highlights a 
problem of the first magnitude in the 
field of the curriculum of higher educa- 
tion, What shall be the nature of this 
general higher education and in how far 
shall it be devoted to implanting cer- 
tain basic ideals in the leadership group 
of young people of the country? The tra- 
dition of science has long cautioned 
against permitting biased interpretation 
or inadequate factual information to 
point the mind of the student toward any 
particular kind of outlook upon life. For 
this reason many educators have at times 
arrayed themselves against science, con- 
tending that it produced neutrality in 
fields of moral choice where neutrality 
could not be countenanced in the edu- 
cated man. It has frequently been over- 
looked, however, as Professor F. S. C. 
Northrop has reminded us, that science 
is far from a neutral discipline, repre- 
senting as it does, a method of inquiry 
and thought which is fundamental to 
the democratic hypothesis in human af- 
fairs, The logic of science, therefore, in- 
creasingly is recognized to require for 
its realization a wide theoretical and 
philosophical exploration and underpin- 
ning in education. In a world operated 
upon the proposition of democracy there 
is no escape from the obligation to build 
a full theory of human history and of 
human destiny, The English university 
has long recognized this fact and without 
apology has sought to implant such a 
world view in the minds of its graduates. 
Some American institutions have also ac- 
cepted this responsibility, but with a less 
hoary tradition to build upon and a 
somewhat more dynamic social situation 
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to complicate their efforts have accom- 
plished perhaps less systematic results. 
The long day of scientific detachment 
which has characterized the modern Ger- 
man university seems destined to end, 
therefore, on theoretical grounds, as well 
as for other reasons. Thus the building 
of a general educational program in the 
universities has portentous results in the 
guidance of the young Germans. It will 
possibly be some time before a conscious- 
ness of the size and proportions of this 
problem can be expected to be encom- 
passed by the German university facul- 
ties. The popularization of the university 
program in the new cultural economy of 
the German people, however, may sur- 
prise us in the rapidity with which 
thinking along this line may be gen- 
erated. 

The predominant tonal effect of the 
general picture of the education of the 
Germans for their new responsibilities is 


grey. Education through misery and 
poverty is almost necessarily so. If we 
Americans can keep our heads through 
the present and immediate future period 
of great international tension and if we 
can rise to the moral stature implied 
in our own highest and best character 
we may be able to guide the Germans, 
or at least a part of them, to a level and 
a quality of achievement which will en- 
able them to join with us in a future of 
peace. If we fail in either of these mis- 
sions there is little doubt that the Nazis 
will shortly be out of jail and a kind of 
pandemonium will break loose that will 
dwarf our previous ideas of revolution- 
ary violence. Germany is ready to make 
another fateful choice and there is a real 
possibility of its being a democratic one. 
Higher education in the United States as 
well as in Germany may have a part 
to play in deciding the direction of that 
choice. 


The people throughout the whole of American society must realize 
that we have in the unfolding knowledge of the atom the means for 
making our time one of the two or three most vital, most intense and 
stimulating periods of history.— David E. Liltenthal, Chairman of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 



Three Journeys 

Phyllis Taunton Wood 

I 

“Aren’t yon a native of the States? Then you must fix 
Your vaccination, Passport; state your aim. 

You can’t earn money there. And what’s your name? . . , 

Blue eyes, brown hair, and height is five foot six, . . . 

In those Atlantic wastes of roaring sea, 

The wind plays as a sculptor moulding clay 
To hollows, mountain ranges streaked with foam 
That climb to twenty feet of curving jade 
Blown back in powdered spray. You’ll see a Tern 
Or Stormy Petrel swooping unafraid 
Into the trough. But he 

Will give no sign.” . . . "Stop now, and answer me! 

Are they good people? Will they understand 
The friendly customs of my own dear land, 

My hopes and my repute?” 

“That you must learn. 

Here’s the small square allotted you, with room 
For all you need, close fitting as the tomb!” 

II 

Here’s a small traveller, eighteen inches long: 

No baggage, not a shred, and unaware 
Completely of his destination. Bare 
And powerless, but his lungs at least arc strong 
To scream at vaccination. He will go 
Further than you, and see a different day, 

And altered country you will never know. 

Beech trees ungrown will shade him. 

Birds will fly past, and move beyond his ken, 

Their distant cries unguessed, but he will learn 
Something at least of love and work and men. 

His chart is hidden. May he he will find 
Terrors and loveliness to stir mankind, 

But now has narrow bed. Give him God speed, 

And pray he may be helped in his worst need! 

III 

Then the last journey. An old voyager 
Who loved the wheat, grass and anemones, 

Made friends and enemies, enjoyed his food 
And thought no problem baffling to his brain, 

Because he rode life in an eager mood, — 

Learns a wise patience in the tedious pain 
Of age and weakness. He’ll not see nor stir 
Nor fear the waves now stealing up the shore. 

Bird, horse and friend encourage him no more. 

Silently in his single ship he’ll glide 
Alone on that green ocean. Wish him well 
On his far journey! Clear kind rays of sun, 

Fair winds attend him! Be the haven wide! 

SS. America. April 194-7 
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The Education of a Democratic People 
in a Post-War Period 

Harl R. Douglass 


S ome twenty years ago H. G. Wells, 
widely-read British author, declared 
that modern civilization was a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe. We 
blow now that education lost the first 
lap of that race. That catastrophe cost 
the world more than 45 million lives, 
the lives of more people than the total 
of those who live in England, France, 
or Italy} it cost the world more than a 
thousand billion, or a million million 
dollars, of which we in the United States 
will pay at least 30 per cent. One must 
say “will pay” because oddly enough, at 
a time when our national annual income 
was almost twice what it had ever been 
at any previous time, and at a time when 
income has been so great as to invite 
dangerous inflation, payment for the war 
was in a large part deferred until those 
who fought it could help pay for it. 

The war will continue to cost us in 
many ways : depletion of our national re- 
sources, weakening of morals and stand- 
ards ; a scarcity of highly-trained men in 
science, medicine, dentistry, law, eco- 
nomics, education; and in other ways. 
One cannot place any sort of money 
value on grief and anxiety, on the tem- 
porary or permanent separation of sons 
from parents, of husbands from wives, 
and of fathers from small children, from 
each other, on physical pain and discom- 
forts, on mental anguish and insecurity, 
on the alienation of husbands and wives 


and of sweethearts, nor even upon the 
enforced absence of youth at a period 
most critical for getting an education 
and getting a start on careers. 

The Post-War Challenges to Education 

The war was most likely only the 
first of a series of probable catastrophes 
the others of which lie largely ahead. 
A democracy can succeed only to the ex- 
tent that its citizens are capable .of dis- 
charging intelligently their responsibili- 
ties as voters. Our rulers and representa- 
tives continue in office only by permis- 
sion of the people. Their leadership 
must be such as can be understood and 
will likely be approved by the majority. 
For the purpose of assuring a competent 
citizenry, free public schools were estab- 
lished. The program of education for the 
world ahead must be formulated in large 
part in terms of the nature of that world, 
its problems and conditions, which fu- 
ture citizens must face. That most peo- 
ple do not understand that, is tragic, 
alarming, and a reflection upon the na- 
ture of their education. 

The curtain has already risen upon 
act two, and the plot, scenes, and scripts 
are already outlined for subsequent 
catastrophes. Inflation is no longer mere- 
ly a threat; it is actually upon us gorg- 
ing itself upon the savings of old people, 
returned service men, and others. The 
billions of savings upon which we have 
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been relying to buy the backlog of con- state own and operate the means of pro- 


sumer-needed goods that piled up dur- 
ing the war, and in consequence provide 
full employment for some time to come, 
have already shrunk to a mere shadow of 
its former magnitude and is shrinking 
like soft snow in the glare of an infla- 
tionary sun. Resulting from war condi- 
tions there has been disaster in China, 
Hungary, Italy, Austria, and in other 
countries, which now threaten seriously 
to result in complete economic collapse. 

The inevitable and logical conse- 
quence of inflation, with its drying up 
of purchasing power, is a rapid shrinking 
of the volume of goods and services that 
can be bought; and hence, rapidly in- 
creasing unemployment. Such a defla- 
tionary depression and panic in the fifties 
will certainly be much more severe than 
that which occurred in the thirties, if for 
no other reason, because of the increased 
effectiveness and use of labor-saving 
machines. To maintain the standard of 
living of 1939, we need only to employ 
two-thirds of the 60,000,000 men 
and women who need to be employed. 
If full employment Is to be maintained, 
the standard of living of the lower half 
must be much higher than ever before. 
When we go off the deep end econom- 
ically, we will carry with us, even more 
completely than we did in the thirties, 
every other country but Russia — every 
capitalistic country. This the British econ- 
omists know and have repeatedly 
pointed out. It is one reason why they 
wish to be somewhat independent of us 
and to go further into nationalization of 
their industries. Depressions and infla- 
tion are not likely in economics in which 
the people through the agency of the 


duction. 

Already may be heard those who 
would comfort us with the assurance 
that if necessaiy we can alleviate the 
threatening depression by becoming in- 
volved in another war with its inevitable 
full employment. However absurd this 
sort of talk seems today, it will not 
seem bad counsel to a people in keen 
economic misery, particularly if over a 
period of years we have had indoctri- 
nated in us feelings of fear of or hostility 
toward some other nation, or if by a 
policy of economic imperialism we feed 
the flames of growing hatred of the 
white man, especially the white man of 
those countries who have believed like 
Hitler in racial superiority and in a mas- 
ter class to exploit those of the yellow, 
brown, and black races. 

To sum up, the present lag of edu- 
cation behind the demands of world 
conditions seems almost certainly to con- 
demn us to a continuing cycle of catas- 
trophes — war, inflation, depression; war, 
inflation, depression — with always the 
danger of revolution and some sort of 
fascistic totalitarianism. If civilization is 
to rid itself of this chronic disease, world 
conditions must change for the better. 
This can be only if appropriate education 
prepares leaders and followers in all 
walks of life, with appropriate back- 
ground and orientation with respect to 
such matters in general and their specific 
contemporary mani festations. 

As one of the most important out- 
comes of the war, there now rests upon 
the people of the United States an ap- 
pallingly great responsibility for world 
leadership. It is quite doubtful that we 
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as a nation are sufficiently mature to 
appreciate its magnitude, much less to 
carry with distinction that responsibility. 
The future of civilization for centuries 
to come depends upon us to a far greater 
extent than the typical American, with 
his traditional provincialism, detach- 
ment, and pioneer philosophy, is capable 
of understanding. 

Inadequate Concepts of Education 

Perhaps one should not judge too 
harshly those who like to pretend that 
education consists of the storing up in 
school and college days a lifetime sup- 
ply of education. It is tempting to be- 
lieve in a theory which relieves one of 
the possibilities of continuing to expend 
time and effort in keeping oriented in 
contemporary life. It is very desirable 
to know what Plato and Aristotle 
thought and wrote, what Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the scholastics of the middle 
ages thought and wrote, and what Fran- 
cis Bacon and the two Mills, Rousseau, 
and dozens of others thought and wrote. 
But in important respects, the world 
ahead is not one that Aristotle or Bacon 
or Rosseau or even James or Royce 
could know or even imagine. Henry 
Adams said in his book, The Education 
of Henry Adams , that he was educated 
much better to live in the Rome of 
Julius Caesar than in his own. 

One must not mistake the history of 
culture or its tools for culture itself. One 
should not attach too much importance 
to acquaintance with names and dates of 
men and events of the past, or the super- 
ficial and feeble acquaintance with the 
grammar and a small portion of the vo- 
cabulary of a foreign language. Many 


porters and street peddlers in tourist cen- 
ters have a far better grasp of several 
foreign languages than most American 
college graduates who have taken sev- 
eral courses in one or more foreign lan- 
guages. One must not confuse the sub- 
stance of education with psuedo-culture 
and the trappings and tools of education. 
One cannot obscure successfully the lack 
of education with an attenuated veneer 
of conversancy with a few things in art, 
history, science, or music; interest in vari- 
ous areas of human thought, past, pres- 
ent, and future; skills in reading, think- 
ing, and expression; understanding of 
people, natural phenomena, and ideas. 
These are the essence of education and 
they are relatively permanent as com- 
pared to the ephemeral nature of most 
of the stuff of courses of study. 

The state or society in general pro- 
vides public education for the collective 
benefit, for the welfare of all. Upon no 
other basis can one justify the practice 
of the support of schools by public tax- 
ation — taxing those who are childless 
and those who send their children to non- 
public schools, and taxing for public edu- 
cation according to wealth rather than ac- 
cording to benefits received. Society’s 
stake in public education has of late been 
roughly pushed around. Teachers and 
administrators have been unduly influ- 
enced by students and parents. Students 
and parents are real, actually nearby, and 
active. Society is abstract, seemingly re- 
mote, and passive. The competition for 
students by institutions of higher edu- 
cation stressing the dollar value of edu- 
cation has further aggravated the tend- 
ency to overemphasize vocational edu- 
cation. One should not overlook that 
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vocational competence can not assure vo- 
cational success among a people who 
have not yet learned to provide employ- 
ment for all. 

Education for Peace 

It seems clear that the progressive 
destructiveness of war has reached such 
proportions that it matters little how 
well individuals may be educated other- 
wise, if we as a people are unable to 
avoid wars of the type of which threats 
loom on the horizon today. For the peo- 
ple of the United States, at least, either 
of these two wars would most likely be 
more costly particularly in lives and 
grief than World War I and World 
War II combined. In both of those wars, 
our task was primarily to defeat, with the 
help of powerful allies, a group of Euro- 
pean nations headed by Germany and 
totaling only 125 million people. The 
wars with which the next generation is 
threatened would find us pitted against 
250 million to 500 million or even a bil- 
lion people, and maybe with less power- 
ful allies. 

To face facts specifically, there is more 
than a mere possibility of a war between 
us and the Russians and their various 
satellites in Europe and Asia twenty to 
thirty years from now. Already the seeds 
of that war have been planted in the 
form of mutual distrust, suspicion, and 
misunderstanding. What little our peo- 
ple know of Russia and Russians is large- 
ly inaccurate, if not entirely erroneous. 
The common mass of Russians as yet 
know little of us. 

The next major war in which we be- 
come engaged will in all likelihood not 
be one which we enter after it has been 


in progress two or three years. It will 
almost certainly be one in which we shall 
bear the brunt from the start — one which 
will probably be precipitated by an at- 
tack on our major cities by atomic bombs 
not necessarily conveyed by planes but 
perhaps stored in basements and attics 
in advance, bombs capable of destroying 
life and habitation over a diameter of 
ten to fifteen miles, a war which is as 
likely to be fought on our territory as 
not, and in which we will most likely 
learn at first hand what it means to have 
sections of one’s homeland laid waste, as 
Germany, England, Russia, France, and 
China have learned in recent years. 

Since the establishment of a commu- 
nistic regime in Russia, forces in the 
United States and in Russia have been 
actively at work spreading suspicion and 
hostility between the peoples of the two 
nations. In this country, all of the un- 
favorable aspects of Communistic Russia 
have been exaggerated and given wide 
publicity. The favorable features have 
been ignored or discounted. Not many 
dared to attempt to discuss Russia and 
her program impartially. Even today 
teachers hardly dare to do this well. 
Newspapers and periodicals of any con- 
siderable circulation mention Russia and 
her plans and evolution only disparaging- 
ly. To do otherwise is likely to bring 
down upon the offender the wrath of 
powerful influences and indeed of most 
of the common peoples. Throughout this 
country sensation seeking, “grandstand- 
ing,” individuals even in Congress and 
University faculties are stirring up hatred 
and suspicion with little sound base and 
that may cost us or our children and in- 
deed civilization in general, dearly. 
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Even throughout the war, every 
official act of Russia was given the worst 
possible interpretation; notably, the Fin- 
nish war, and the non-aggression pacts 
with Germany and Japan. All of these 
and many other misunderstandings of 
Russia, deliberate or the result of a will- 
ingness if not a desire to believe the 
worst of her, have left us with a Russia 
which believes that her security lies not 
in treaties or pacts with nations intent 
upon misunderstanding her, and so op- 
posed to her whole way of life as to hope 
for her downfall, but rather in her abil- 
ity to protect herself by force of arms. 
Russians are almost fanatically deter- 
mined to be made safe along a border 
across which they have been invaded 
twice in one generation at a cost of from 
15 to 20 million lives and the destruction 
of much of her homeland. To the Rus- 
sians, as no doubt it would to us, no other 
course seems practical until the hostility 
and policy of encirclement now being 
followed by the militaristic and big busi- 
ness administration of the United States 
is replaced by a friendly sympathetic 
understanding. In spite of the fact that 
dozens of books written by Americans 
presenting the favorable side of Russia 
and Russian foreign policy have ap- 
peared in recent years, there will not 
be widespread friendly understanding 
of Russia until at least the great ma- 
jority of educated Americans have a 
basis in education, rather than in misin- 
formation and misunderstanding, for 
evaluating a great and dangerous coun- 
try and people. Sumner Welles said in 
his Time for Decision: 

Russia can become the greatest menace 
that the world has ever seen. It can equally 


well become the greatest force for peace and 
for orderly development in the world — de- 
pending largely on whether we can per- 
suade the Russian people and their govern- 
ment that their permanent and truest 
interest lies in cooperating in the creation 
and maintenance of a democratic world 
organization. 

This discussion of the Russian threat 
to peace is offered as an illustration of 
the need for the inclusion in an ade- 
quate education of a much greater 
knowledge of the great countries and 
peoples of the world including above all 
Russia, with her communistic program 
and insistence upon national security, 
Great Britain maneuvering desperately 
to maintain a clearly diminishing and no 
longer logical position of eminence 
among nations in the world, and China 
with her hundreds of millions clearly 
headed for a position as one of the big 
three of the world. 

The second great possibility of a catas- 
trophic war lies in the possibility that 
the yellow and the brown peoples of 
Asia may attempt to destroy such of the 
nations of the white race as continue to 
base their international, political, and 
economic policies on the premise that 
non-white peoples are inferior and as 
such, legitimate prey for exploitation. 
Such a war would undoubtedly cost us 
millions of lives and might well result 
in the end of the United States as 
a great power or even as a sovereign 
nation. 

Any adequately educated person or 
people must know more of the facts of 
racial potentialities such as the poten- 
tiality of the Chinese for scientific, tech- 
nological, and economic progress and for 
military prowess. The Chinese have a na- 
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tive intelligence not inferior to that of 
the Germans, British, or any other na- 
tional or ethnic group. When our ances- 
tors, several thousand years ago, were 
skulking in bearskins in the forests of 
Central and Eastern Europe, the Chi- 
nese enjoyed a civilization much more 
superior to any that existed elsewhere 
then than ours today is superior to that 
of the Chinese. 

We should not feel secure in the rela- 
tively retarded status of the Chinese in 
technological and military areas. As in- 
formed people know, the Russians fol- 
lowing a political and technological revo- 
lution telescoped in the last 20 years 
most of the industrial, technological, and 
social progress that we made in 150 
years. The Chinese are awakened and on 
the march. Japanese occupation of China 
and Southeast Asia and her vigorous 
program of indoctrination against the 
white man with his conceit and greed 
who promised military aid that for a dec- 
ade didn’t come, served to convince 
China that in the future they would suf- 
fer neither Japanese domination nor con- 
tinued domination by the white man. 
The Chinese of the next generation will 
be quite different from the genial Sam 
Wong, the laundry man of American 
thinking. He will be a man intent upon 
destroying those who deny him a place 
in the sun and a standard of: living com- 
parable to ours. As Hallet Abend, Pearl 
Buck, Owen Lattimore, Walter Judd, 
Major Fielding Elliott, and other close 
students of the Orient have pointed out, 
we should consider seriously joining the 
rest of the human race before it is too 
late. We are a minority, and if history 
shows anything, it promises an ultimate 
unhappy future to minorities who force 


temporarily upon majorities an unwel- 
come and undeserved inferior political 
and economic status. 

“Count us up and think it over,” they 
said to Mr. Abend. “There are 450,000,- 
000 Chinese; 340,000,000 natives in In- 
dia; in Thailand and Indo-China are an- 
other 32,000,000 people; Burma and 
Malaya have more than 20,000,000; we 
in the Indies are 70,000,000, the Japanese 
are 70,000,000 and the Koreans nearly 
25,000,000 more — If we are betrayed by 
the eventual peace, then some Asiatic nation 
will arise as a genuine and unselfish emanci- 
pator, and the ensuing conflict will make 
the present war seem like an amateurish 
rehearsal. At the end of such a war the 
white man would find himself in the Jim 
Crow seats.” 

Need for Redirection of Our Program 

The education of the typical American 
is unsuited to the conditions of this na- 
ture that exist in the world. It has been 
focused, as has the intent of the educand, 
upon getting ahead, on an individual 
basis, and is based upon the assumption 
that we can ignore the rest of the world, 
except as a possible field of foreign trade. 
Because of the incomplete nature of our 
education, most of us do not understand 
the world in which we live. We do not 
comprehend that our concepts of world 
trade are absolutely impractical for a 
creditor nation with almost a corner on 
the world’s supply of gold. It is difficult 
for us to comprehend that we are com- 
pelled in the world ahead to live closely 
with neighboring peoples which may 
destroy us, even as and if we destroy 
them. We do not yet adequately ap- 
preciate the necessity of learning about 
the rest of the world, so intent are we still 
upon rugged individualism, so concerned 
with developing faith and confidence in 
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ourselves, a new nation, and in our way of 
life, that we find it almost impossible to 
realize that we have come to the end of 
an era in our national life and have en- 
tered a period in which a narrow, isola- 
tionist, national philosophy is no longer 
safe and practical. 

If you and I are unable or unwilling 
to repair the defects of our education, the 
least we can do is to make certain that the 
next generation is educationally equipped 
to carry on. We have had a narrow escape 
from disaster three times in one genera- 
tion in the form of two wars and an eco- 
nomic collapse. We should learn from 
the chaos in Europe and in Asia. Even 
were there no atomic bomb, our next 
great war might well spell the end of a 
great America, America as we have 
known it. With the atomic bomb and bio- 
logical warfare, it seems that those do not 
exaggerate who insist we can but choose 
between one world or no world. To make 
the right choice and to implement it re- 
quires education of a type we have here- 
tofore neglected. There is a growing 
tendency to suspect that modern civiliza- 
tion is living on borrowed time. 

A year ago last fall it was my misfor- 
tune to have to do much traveling. The 
trains were crowded with returning sail- 
ors and soldiers. For the most part they 
seemed to regard their absence from their 
homeland as a nightmarish interlude— a 
waste of so much of their lives. I became 
more conscious than before of their sac- 
rifices; also peculiarly conscious of 
how our work at home, to complete 
what they had begun, was to so great an 
extent still ahead of us. They had given 
the rest of us the opportunity to maintain 
our way of life. They had destroyed the 
greatest threat of the century to our inde- 


pendence and welfare. We have the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the peace they 
gave us — of exercising our leadership to 
give their children security. This cannot 
be done by battleships and armaments 
alone, nor by treaties and alliances. 

Commander Harold Stassen has re- 
ferred to the United Nations organiza- 
tion born at San Francisco as only a 
beach head. By itself it is really little 
more than a scrap of paper. Yet, it opens 
up the most promising avenue to world 
peace and co-operation. Whether we 
make good on that opportunity depends 
upon the nature of the education and 
mutual understanding of the peoples of 
the world — particularly in our own coun- 
try which must become aligned in any 
bloc or faction and maintain the con- 
fidence of the world in our leadership. 

I am reminded of a clipping from 
the Manchester, England, Guardian 
which I had put in my files two years 
ago — just after it began to appear that 
the forces landing in France and Italy 
would finish up the job with the Rus- 
sians and that the boys in the Pacific had 
the Japanese on the run: 

WILL WE HONOR THEM? 

The dead in war are terribly at the 
mercy of the living. . . .If Greece had failed 
after Marathon, the Spartans who fell there 
would not have been remembered ever 
since by the world as models of staunchness 
in extremity. They would have passed out 
of sight and mind as completely as the hun- 
dreds of other stout parties of soldiers who 
have died hard for insignificant causes or 
ignoble rulers. THEIR REAL AND 
EVERLASTING MONUMENT IS 
THE USE THAT GREECE MADE 
OF THE CHANCE WHICH THOSE 
MEN’S FORTITUDE GAVE HER.— 
The Manchester Guardian 





Classroom Test 


J. C. SOLOVAY 





Steady the rush of knowledge swiftly churning, 

Pour evenly the facts you have collected. 

With fingers of the clock insanely turning, 

Let thoughts be sharply, forcibly ejected. 

This is the be-all of your living — here. 

The tissues of the brain must not conceal 
One single item in the cranial sphere. 

Search deep and every point of fact reveal. 

What desperation lies in locked control, 

And held within your hurried, harassed writing! 
Only the teacher finds the matter droll, 

Only the teacher finds it unexciting. 

Students, the world contains so much that’s rotten, - 
How long before your knowledge is forgotten? 






The Underground in Connection with 
University Life and Educational 
Developments in France 
During the Occupation 

A. M. de Saint Blanquat 


T he work of the Underground in 
connection with university life and 
the extent to which educational develop- 
ments could be carried on during the 
period of occupation” — such is the sub- 
ject the president of San Francisco State 
College asked me to treat before his 
students, and though I felt it was an ex- 
tensive and difficult one to handle, it 
appealed to me at once. Indeed it is so 
extensive that one of my greatest diffi- 
culties was choosing among the pile of 
documents I collected before I could 
even think of a plan that might fit into 
the limited frame of a lecture. 

Now, before stating the position of 
the French universities during the Ger- 
man occupation one must be reminded 
that there is an integrated national uni- 
versity in France. The University of Paris 
and the sixteen provincial universities are 
closely co-ordinated. The connection of 
universities with secondary schools and 
of the latter with elementary schools is 
also much closer than in the United 
States. Therefore, when I speak of the 

Note: This was given as a lecture at San 
Francisco State College, July 17, 1946, by Mine, 
de SAINT BLANQUAT, Directrice du Lycee 
Balzac a Tours, who was sent on a mission to the 
United States by the Cultural Relations of the 
French State Department and Board of Education. 


“French University,” it is a very wide 
term including higher, secondary and 
elementary teaching. It is the “teaching 
body” of France as a whole. 

The spiritual creed among university 
people in France may be briefly summed 
up as one of liberty, humanism and re- 
sponsibility. None of these fine words 
could possibly be linked with an attitude 
of meek submission to the meaning im- 
plied in the word occupation and this is 
how, from the very first, the French 
University instinctively rebelled against 
occupation. 

It is hard to speak again of the days 
of June, 1940. What was even worse 
than the tragedy of being defeated was 
the feeling of a complete lack of dignity 
in the way some of our own people asked 
us to repeat: “through my fault,” 
“through my fault,” “through my 
most grievous fault.” It was trying to 
make our souls and minds submit to un- 
necessary shame and humiliation before 
the enemy. Making the French people 
responsible in the face of crushing events 
and the fact that our soldiers had but 
their breasts to bare against the enormous 
superiority of German material was al- 
together too simple and too stupid a proc- 
ess dealing with the problem. 

People belonging to the educational 
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world in France could less than others 
put up with the stupidity of it all and 
with the kind of tyranny that aimed at 
enslaving soul and mind. To the minority 
of those French people who were point- 
ing out our so-called faults for the great- 
est benefit and satisfaction of the enemy, 
the bulk of the French University in- 
stinctively and resolutely said “No.” 

Thus, it may well be said that the 
word “resistance” came as an antidote, a 
counterpoison to that other word “col- 
laboration” with the fullest meaning im- 
plied. It was an attitude opposite to that 
of the few who accepted the occupation 
and were ready to help the invaders; it 
was an attitude of protest and dignity at 
the same time, the only attitude true 
French people and especially University 
people could adopt for who can dip the 
wings of thought and kill freedom in 
free minds? So, our thoughts remained 
our own and were unsoiled by the pres- 
ence of the occupants. 

Thus, it may be understood how the 
French University became the nucleus 
of intense patriotism and had a proud 
part in the resistance, whether resisting 
openly or when it was impossible to take 
action, resisting in heart and mind and 
keeping the flame of patriotism ablaze. 

Now, for those who fought in the 
resistance it must be remembered that 
the first rule of the underground secret 
battle, the first principle of its tactics, 
was that each combatant should fight 
done, hiding as a suspect, a volunteer 
unafcr hardest pressure possible, a 
volun teer not as one among others, help- 
ing alo. n g with their enthusiasm but just 
a lonely "lighter, so lonely, and only find- 
ing i n his i nm °st heart reasons for cour- 
age and sk '' cr ‘fr ce - That lonely courage 


characterized the underground soldiers 
and was displayed in every circumstance. 
— Therefore, much will ever remain un- 
known and untold of such heroism be- 
cause many of those who fought that 
solitary battle never came back and had 
no witnesses. 

As already explained, the connection 
between universities, secondary and ele- 
mentary schools is much closer in 
France than in the States; thus did the 
French public educational system offer a 
natural framework for a national resist- 
ance movement. The part played by the 
elementary teachers was especially im- 
portant as they were scattered all over 
the country in each small village and 
formed an immense network. If not ac- 
tually engaged in the underground bat- 
tle, they were practically all sympathiz- 
ers. It soon became clear that all were 
accomplices in the big plot woven for the 
restoration, the revival, of France. So 
were the teachers in our secondary 
schools, in our lycees. So were the Facul- 
ties and student bodies in our universities. 

That feeling of wonderful complicity 
between the members of the French 
University against the “New order” the 
Germans were trying to introduce into 
France is to be emphasized. The Ger- 
mans continued to make gestures of con- 
ciliation to the French intellectual 
“elites” as, to the end, they were unable 
to believe that educated men could sin- 
cerely be democratic. But they failed and 
the French University remained aloof, 
held on proudly, either ignoring their 
useless attempts at making friends or 
deliberately fighting them so long as 
there was any chance of defeating their 
purpose. 

So professors, teachers, masters, stu- 
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dents and pupils were to be found every- 
where in the resistance, most of the time 
initiating the movement, giving it im- 
petus. 

II 

It would take hours to give even a 
summary of the deeds that are known 
about the part played by the French Uni- 
versity in the underground and I will 
give but a sample of heroism. 

I can only mention such well known 
affairs as that of the “Musee de 
PHomme,” the “Lettres Frangaises,” 
the “University of Strasbourg at Cler- 
mont-Ferrand,” the “recording of the 
students for compulsory labor in Ger- 
many.” 

However, I will concentrate on the 
affair of “the Musee de PHomme.” 

Coming to America, on board the 
Brazil, my surprise was great at find- 
ing one of the ladies in my cabin actually 
was Yvonne Oddon, a survivor of 
the tragedy. Being chief librarian of the 
“Musee de PHomme,” she had been in- 
vited to the congress of librarians at Buf- 
falo. She gave me first hand and most 
valuable information. 

I wish I could convey the admiration 
I felt when hearing her tell the story of 
the “Musee de PHomme” in the quiet 
tone that seemed to enhance the pluck 
she had shown through the four years 
she had spent in German prisons or con- 
centration camps. 

Well, this is a typical story of one of 
the very first resistant movements started 
by members of the French Universities. 

The “Musee de PHomme” is the mu- 
seum of mankind situated at the Palais 
de Chaillot, in Paris, which has now re- 
placed the old Tracadero. One can rea- 
lize what those learned ethnologists 


versed in the history of the origins of 
mankind thought of Nazi racist theories. 

As Yvonne Oddon told me, from 
the very first day of the German invasion 
she and her fellow-workers at the Musee 
de PHomme thought “Something must 
be done.” So, as early as 1940, their 
resistance began. Indeed from what 
Mile Oddon modestly stated, I in- 
ferred that she was the first to use the 
word “Resistance” as the title of the 
poor mimeographed leaf that they 
printed — the word came to her, she told 
me, as she was thinking of the Huguenot 
in the Tower of Constance who had 
carved that one word “resister” on the 
wall of the prison and looked up to it 
for many years of imprisonment. 

What was the work done by that 
group of “resistants” called the “reseau” 
— The network “Hauet-Vilde”? — They 
published the first number of their clan- 
destine paper, “Resistance,” in Decem- 
ber 1940 — gave publicity to Roosevelt’s 
and Churchill’s letters as early as Octo- 
ber 1940 — distributed tracts disposing of 
German fibs and lies — communicated 
military information concerning aviation 
camps and the submarine bases at St. 
Nazaire. Professor Rivet was at the head 
of the movement and wrote an open 
letter to the Vichy government. — The 
tracts were the theoretical part of the 
work, but the practical part had begun 
long before, in June and July, 1940, 
when the members of the group helped 
to free many prisoners among the shape- 
less mass of despairing men driven along 
the roads of France on their way to Ger- 
many. 

Not only did they give information to 
the English but they also started the 
first groups of the secret army, hiding 
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arms that would be ready for the days 
of the liberation. They also managed to 
send some of our boys to North Africa 
or to England. Listening to Mile Od- 
dqn, I was amazed at the amount of 
things her group did in the space of six 
months for, as early as the end of X94°) 
they were “sold out” to the gestapo by 
what she termed a “mouton” — that is to 
say one who pretended to be a friend and 
really was a traitor. 

Ten of them, among them she and 
two other women, were sentenced to 
death. Seven men, including the scien- 
tists Vilde and Levitzky, whose names 
at least must be here reverently pro- 
nounced, were executed two months 
after their sentence. One can imagine 
what the delay must have meant to them 
as they were worn out by tortures and pri- 
vations. How pathetic to be shown, in 
that cabin, on the boat, by one escaped 
from the jaws of death, a tiny photo of 
Levitzky — a fine type of slavic manhood 
— he asked to be shot last and would 
not have his eyes bandaged. 

The women were spared and, after 
the ordeal of being secreted at the prison 
of Cherche Midi for a year in Paris they 
were sent to the concentration camps of 
Ravensbruck and Mathausen. There, 
they belonged to that category of prison- 
ers with the letters N N painted on 
their backs, that is to say: “nacht und 
nebel.” 

How poetical the alliteration and how 
awful the unfathomable mixture of ro- 
manticism and cruelty in the Teutonic 
mind thus severing from the land of the 
living those whom they had decided not 
to kill but to treat as ghosts pertaining 
to “nacht und nebel,” night and mist. 
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Out of that night and out of that mist 
of misery, Mile Oddon was rescued 
by the American Red Cross in May 
1945. She then weighed fifty-two pounds 
but was determined to live on, after her 
struggle of more than four years in Ger- 
man jails. 

After this example of the sporadic 
activity of one of the first groups of 
resistants, something must be said of the 
great organic movement of the “Front 
National Universitaire” which was bom 
as early as 1941 in one of the Sorbonne 
laboratories and quickly spread over the 
whole of France, publishing clandestine 
papers, the best known of which is 
“L’Universite fibre,” “Free University,” 
establishing communications with the 
secret army and the “maquis” where so 
many of our students found an escape 
when the pressure for compulsory labor 
in Germany became intolerable. 

Here may be told the story of that 
plucky group of students in Paris who 
stole the records from the registrar’s 
office, so that their fellow students and 
themselves could not be traced, tracked 
and dragged to work for the enemy. 

The tricks of the students, some of 
which sorely ended in imprisonment and 
executions, were numberless and, it must 
be owned, rather ingenious. On Novem- 
ber xi a group of students was seen, each 
one holding the forefinger of his right 
and left hands straight in the air. It was 
their manner of cheering General de 
Gaulle. 

In French, gaule (spelt with one 1 in- 
stead of two) means stick and their two 
fingers held upright meant two sticks— 
deux gaules. The Germans did not get 
on to what they were doing until the 
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students actually got sticks in their hands 
which, alas, made matters worse, causing 
many of them to be arrested, 

III 

And how did schools fare during that 
time? How did the children of France 
work while the oppression of the occu- 
pants took a tighter and tighter hold on 
their country? 

Well, I can say the schools at Tours 
never closed except when the bombard- 
ments became too heavy in 1944 after 
the landing of June 6 and, even then, 
they closed only on June 14 when the 
ordinary closing time would have been 
July 14. 

From the first, we felt that the schools 
were that part of France that could never 
be invaded. Once the door was shut, we 
were in France, and each class room, 
whether in the elementary school, the 
high school, or the university was a pure, 
undefiled cell of the country. 

Each one of us felt that “free France” 
was a concept we bore within our souls 
and minds, out of the reach of the enemy 
and of the new-fangled Vichy regula- 
tions that did not matter much to us. 

“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the 
old motto of the Republic had been 
banned but any of our old books made 
the words alive to us and it was enough 
to speak of Montaigne, Pascal, Voltaire, 
Hugo, Renan and Michelet to our stu- 
dents for them to realize what true 
France had been and would ever be. 

One can now speak of the “petite re- 
sistance” which the children carried on 
against the enemy. 

They worked out such a beautiful 
campaign of ignoring the Nazis that 


every man of them felt it. Their dignity 
was something to behold. The Germans 
simply did not exist for them and 
though the children were not and could 
not be aggressive, for they did not want 
their school to get into trouble, they 
made a point of never paying any atten- 
tion to the Germans when they paraded 
in the streets or their bands played in 
public-squares. Neither did the older 
ones go to the concerts or lectures or- 
ganized by the German propaganda 
though they were “cordially invited.” 
This slight which could not be called an 
offence was badly felt — The children 
kept calm, dispassionate and made the 
best of the situation, but they were daunt- 
less and fiercely patriotic. 

I now speak of my own experience 
as principal of the Lycee Balzac at 
Tours. 

From the very first of the occupation 
in June 1940, the Germans ousted the 
girls of the Lycee from their well- 
equipped building and we had to move 
to old, discarded barracks where we were 
to live for four years with a maximum 
of discomfort that Americans can hardly 
imagine. 

Yet those barracks, Marescot was their 
name, will ever remain a chosen and 
much endeared spot in my mind, as it 
was there that, despite German supervi- 
sion, hundreds of our girls managed to 
learn all of the glories of France, 

Teaching was a difficult job then but 
how thrilling to the teacher to maintain 
it just what it should be, no matter what 
suppressions the Germans imposed on 
our list of books or even in our cur- 
riculum. 

History, of course, as best fitted to 
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teach the pupils patriotism, was especial- 
ly ill-treated. 

It was forbidden to use the text books 
we had and, as no others were being 
printed, that meant having no books at 
all — they also hinted what the teaching 
of history should be— -for instance, Riche- 
lieu’s policy striving towards the natural 
frontier of the Rhine was to be omitted. 
Napoleon was to be exalted in his effort 
towards unifying Europe as a kind of 
precursor to Hitler, 

So, a double problem faced our teach- 
ers: a material one and a spiritual one. 
What was to be done without books and 
the collections that had remained in the 
hands of the Germans? How could the 
true spirit of teaching be carried on? 

The teacher of history no longer could 
refer the students to their books and lost 
the privilege of only treating essentials 
in the class-room. Extensive lectures had 
to be given, covering full areas and the 
pupils kept their notebooks so carefully 
and took the information given at such 
length that when the course was com- 
pleted their notebooks looked more like 
the actual text. 

Neither was the problem of paper 
an easy one to solve. Some of the note- 
books were strange bundles of stray 
papers carefully bound by the pupils 
themselves. You should have seen them 
when there was no fuel in winter, with 
shawls over their heads, endlessly writing 
pages and pages with double pairs of mit- 
tens on their hands. 

It was dangerous to bring forbidden 
books into the class-room but of course 
those which could be procured were care- 
fully kept at home. How elated was the 


child reading them at night, with some 
of the feeling of listening to the English 
radio! Sometimes, the unruly spirit of 
the French (the Germans never could 
understand what they called a complete 
lack of discipline) got the better of pru- 
dence and the forbidden books were 
taken into the class-room. As the Ger- 
mans had been searching the boys’ Lycee 
for such books, the mistress, one morn- 
ing, enquired to make sure no history 
text-book was in the class-room. The 
pupils frankly owned seven of them had 
brought the books along with them but 
one of the girls instantly added with a 
large grin: “No fear! the Germans will 
never find them.” It was the height of 
summer and the seven books had been 
carefully deposited in the stove. No one 
would ever think of a stove as a book- 
shelf. 

I wish I could give more of the tricks 
and ruses of our children. I must quote 
their delight at using a tiny tri-colored 
flag as a marker on the plan of the battle 
of Austerlitz to show the French party. 
Any occasion to keep the national colours 
in our school was eagerly seized upon 
and I remember a girl with a blue skirt, 
a white blouse and a red jacket who 
proudly walked to school under the be- 
nignant smile of a stolid German who 
seemed a good example of slow, plod- 
ding understanding. 

Thus instead of being destroyed as 
had been hoped by the invaders, the 
national spirit of the French children was 
roused by the teaching of history which 
became all the more active as it was per- 
force less bookish. School-children felt 
that school work was part of the fighting, 
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that it meant resistance on their part and 
was the one way they had of defying 
the Germans. 

One way to keep the greatness of 
France alive in the minds of our pupils 
was by making them understand and 
realize the beauty of our monuments, 
cathedrals, and paintings, the treasures of 
French art. 

No matter what the lack of material 
for visual aid, we managed to make 
them keep a sense of delicate, artistic, 
Latin measure in spite of the colossal 
German eagle spreading its enormous 
yellow painted cardboard wings on the 
balcony of the Kommandantur in the cen- 
tral square of the town. And how ex- 
hilarating for the teacher, the feeling of 
thirty-five pairs of eyes fixed on hers, in 
their effort to understand the work of 
art depicted by her. The light, the spiri- 
tual light of it all, was an enrichment 
and perhaps compensated for putting up 
with the lack of lanterns, slides and the 
darkness of the room used for projec- 
tion. 

What about the spirit in which the 
teaching of history and geography was 
conducted? The aim of the teacher was 
that the pupils should know and love 
their country just as in the time when 
France was free, so that no other future 
would seem possible to the children but 
the liberation of their country. 

The very basis of the course, Roman 
and Greek history, helped to exalt the 
notion of the individual greatness of 
man, the eminent role of soul, conscience 
and character in each personality. The 
Athenian democracy, the Roman repub- 
lic, the origins of Christianity offered 
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endless possibilities for the children to 
understand how such ideals were dif- 
ferent from those of the Teutonic mass 
they could see marching in our streets, a 
splendid mechanism of automats with no 
soul, no reflex, no spirit in them. 

The Middle Ages also afforded ample 
scope for national teaching with the 
building of our wonderful cathedrals. 
The clay-footed colossus of the holy 
Roman Germanic Empire was a kind of 
prophetic prefiguration of the Third 
Reich. 

It is needless to say how invigorating 
the period of the French Revolution was. 
Our declaration of the Rights of Man 
was in itself a refutation of Hitler’s 
racist theories to which the pupils were 
all the more sensitive as some Jews 
among them must come to school wear- 
ing the yellow star. How thrilled our 
girls were when studying Napoleon’s 
campaign against the Russians and na- 
turally drawing the conclusion as to what 
was awaiting Hitler in the dreary plains 
of Russia. 

How appalled they were when told of 
Bismarck’s “new order” forged “through 
iron and blood” and also when hearing 
Wilhelm II’s words boasting that “Ger- 
many is the salt of the earth.” 

The zeal of the geography class learn- 
ing about Alsace was touching for Alsace 
still was taught in the geography class 
though Germany denied it to be a part 
of France. 

With the Senior classes corresponding 
to your Freshmen and Sophomores, the 
curriculum treats of the “great powers 
of the world.” It was easy to show what 
wealth in ore and oil the U.S.A. and the 
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British possessions represented, and con- ness of France and showing how the 


elusions about Hitler’s foolish enterprise 
were easily drawn by the pupils. The 
critical mind of the French people could 
freely exercise itself as no German super- 
vision could establish its control there. 

And how not keep the hope of the 
liberation of France when making ours 
Joan of Arc’s promise of ridding French 
soil of the enemy, by no means in our 
children’s minds the English of the 
Fifteenth century but the green clad 
German soldiers of 1940. 

One thing more must be said about 
the delightful trips taken by the geogra- 
phy class when it was practically im- 
possible to take trains. The teacher 
excelled in describing the beauty of fair 
France from the industrial North to the 
snowy peaks of the Alps, passing through 
busy Lyons, following the valley of the 
Rhone down to the Azure Coast. So, 
with no maps, no projectors, no films, 
no collections as practically every thing 
had been requisitioned by the German 
army and remained “in the custody” of 
the occupants of our lycee, with no 
help whatever, the teachers with their 
talent and the pupils with their imagina- 
tion managed to build up the true image 
of France, palpable, present, lovable and 
loved in secret, so that geography was 
less of a science, and more of a resurrec- 
tion. 

I have spoken at length of the teach- 
ing of history and geography as being 
of special interest under the occupation, 
but something must also be said of the 
classes of literature where but reading 
Corneille, Racine, Moliere, not to speak 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth cen- 
tury authors, was enhancing the great- 


past was a warrant for the future. 

The children in the composition class 
were apt to get in the best propaganda 
licks. One of them aptly inferred 
through La Fontaine’s fable about the 
evil shepherd who induced the lamb to 
come into his fold that there were certain 
people in France right now who were 
trying to induce her countrymen to do 
the same thing, but totally without 
success. La Fontaine would have con- 
gratulated the child. 

IV 

I could give many other examples of 
the way teaching went on in a town that 
underwent 57 bombardments (from 
small to great) in the one year 1944, 
I have seen classes conducted in shelters 
--the senior pupils would go on with 
their work as though such matters were 
entirely commonplace. The mistress 
gathered the younger ones about her for 
community singing to cheer them up 
in the dug-outs during the alerts and, 
while it was too risky to try the Mar- 
seillaise, who was to question the 
wonderful French folk songs that 
the youngsters sometimes chanted in 
frightened soft voices, managing to keep 
up the tune? 

The amazing thing about war-time 
schooling in France was that, in spite 
of the many hardships the children had 
to endure, attendance was almost perfect. 
The lycee started classes by correspond- 
ence for the younger children who had 
been sent to the country for safety. 
When all communications were cut and 
the bridges were down, but only then, 
they had to stop. The grades never were 
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better. The pupils made it a point of 
honor to fight their own fight by work- 
ing, despite sleepless nights, poor food 
and, generally speaking, very bad con- 
ditions which, for one thing, sadly im- 
paired their memory. Their spirit was 
magnificent. 

In addition to school activities, the boys 
and the older girls helped rescue the 
victims from bombing and their part in 
relief work was extensive. Our lycee 
adopted the school of a badly damaged 
village on the Somme. It was a case of 
poor people helping people worse off 
than themselves. 

And this is how, unflaggingly, un- 
flinchingly, our children waited for the 
liberation of France. There never was 
any doubt in their minds as to the result 
of the war. We had an enormous enrol- 
ment in the English classes and the 
German classes had practically no at- 
tendance at all. 

So, when the liberation of France 
came, our children were ready to greet 
your boys, their liberators, in English. 
You should have seen the busy fingers 
of our schoolgirls making flags from old 
sheets, dying them and sewing on the 
stripes and the forty-eight stars with 
delicate embroidery stitching! You 
should have seen your boys pelting their 
ration candy on school-children that 
had never tasted toffee before! 

As one child said, never was the 
period of the summer holidays filled 
with greater excitement and interest 
though the danger of reprisals was at 
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our very doors, and a village, Maille, 
but a few miles from Tours, was sacked 
and burnt to the ground on August 
twenty-fifth and 156 of its inhabitants, 
among them many children, were burnt 
to death or murdered. Indeed, those 
were dangerous, heroic days. They were 
a crowning lesson in will and energy — 
Our children helped as much as they 
could and so did the masters, wherever 
they were. I myself remember how 
thankful I was that my English enabled 
me to stop one of your boys who, by 
mistake, was dashing into the German 
lines with his jeep. How exciting, too, 
to serve for the liaison between an 
American officer and a Lieutenant of the 
Free French Forces, poring over maps, 
spotting machine gun nests along the 
Loire. 

Indeed those were unforgettable times 
and their memory helped us when we 
had to resume our work in our Iyc6e 
which the Germans had left as empty 
as a shell. We had to make something 
out of nothing when we reopened the 
boarding school, and each pupil had to 
refurnish the school bringing along a 
mattress, a chair, three plates, a bowl and 
two pieces of linen! Not mentioning 
the impossible task of heating the place 
and the hard one of feeding the pu- 
pils! 

But we had received good training 
and the difficult job which was carried 
on during the days of occupation made 
it easy now to work with the wonderful 
feeling of our freedom regained. 


Each man has it within his fower to contribute to the destiny of all 
mankind . — Lecomte du Nouy in Human Destiny 
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Technology and Manpower in Britain 

T. J. Drakeley 


I n April, 1944 the Minister of Edu- 
cation set up 'a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Lord Eustace Percy to 
advise on the needs of higher techno- 
logical education in England and Wales, 
with particular reference to co-operation 
between the universities and the colleges 
of technology. The Committee agreed 
that the position of Britain as a leading 
industrial nation was being endangered 
by a failure to secure the' fullest possible 
application of science to industry and 
that this failure was partly due to de- 
ficiencies in education and the consequent 
shortage of trained scientists and tech- 
nologists. 

The Percy Committee, among its rec- 
ommendations, suggested that the de- 
velopment and co-ordination of higher 
technical education could only be satis- 
factorily effected on a regional basis 
instead of the existing system under 
which the development is the responsi- 
bility of each local education authority. 
The principle that the organization of 
technical education must be on a regional 
basis was subsequently accepted by the 
Ministry of Education in order that the 
needs of industrial and commercial per- 
sonnel should be covered adequately. 
England and Wales were divided into 
10 regions and in each region a Regional 
Advisory Council and a Regional Aca- 
demic Board for Advanced Technology 
either have been or are being set up. 
The Regional Academic Board for Ad- 
vanced Technology in each region will 


advise the Governing Bodies of the par- 
ticipating institutions and the Regional 
Advisoiy Council on the development 
and co-ordination of higher technological 
studies, and will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the colleges of technology 
and of the universities and of other in- 
terested persons in the region. 

In 1 945, a Committee under Sir Alan 
Barlow was appointed to consider the 
shortage of scientific manpower, and re- 
ported in 1946 that “if we are to main- 
tain our position in the world and re- 
store and improve our standard of living, 
we have no alternative but to strive for 
that scientific achievement without which 
our trade will wither, our Colonial 
Empire remain undeveloped and our 
lives and freedom will be at the mercy 
of a potential aggressor.” Doubling the 
number of scientists and of technologists, 
states the report, is a matter of the ut- 
most urgency. This task will fall upon 
the Universities and the Colleges of 
Technology. 

The Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee is an unofficial group of 
about 200 members of both Houses of 
Parliament and of representatives of 
some 70 scientific and technical institu- 
tions. Its primary function is to impress 
upon Parliament and the nation, the 
great importance of science in every field 
of national endeavor. This Committee is 
undoubtedly fulfilling a national need 
in Britain’s social and political life and 
has already carried a number of practical 
constructive proposals to fruition. It has 
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issued a number of influential reports on 
matters of importance to the nation in- 
cluding such subjects as scientific research 
and the universities, scientific policy for 
British agriculture, the universities and 
scientific manpower, and has issued a 
quarterly summary of scientific matters 
debated in Parliament. This Committee 
decided to consider the question of col- 
leges of technology and technological 
manpower and has just issued a report 
on that subject which seeks to collate 
the recommendations of the Percy Com- 
mittee and of the Barlow Committee, 
and to draw further conclusions from 
them. 

II 

Varying Sizes 

In Britain, technical colleges vary 
from small institutions providing com- 
paratively elementary courses suitable 
for workers to those large technical col- 
leges which have developed technologi- 
cal courses of a standard comparable 
with that of a university degree course, 
and which often conduct a substantial 
amount of research work. The present 
Report of the Parliamentary and Scien- 
tific Committee is concerned solely with 
the latter type of institution, which are 
termed colleges of technology to avoid 
confusion with the more elementary 
technical institutes. In fact there may 
only be about 30 such colleges in England 
and Wales. In Europe, and to a large ex- 
tent in America, the functions of the uni- 
versities and colleges of technology are 
sharply differentiated, but in Britain the 
functions overlap. Higher technological 
studies are found not only in the colleges 
of technology but to a varying extent 


in the universities. In fact some of the 
newer universities were formerly col- 
leges of technology and still reflect their 
origin by continuing to provide advanced 
courses in technology. No strict demarca- 
tion of the functions of university and 
college of technology now exists. They 
are complementary institutions which, 
under suitable conditions, can jointly con- 
tribute towards the needs for qualified 
scientists and technologists. 

In the past, there has prevailed in 
Britain in some academic and profes- 
sional quarters an unjustified belief that 
it was not appropriate to award a degree 
to a student satisfactorily completing a 
course of study of a technology on the 
ground that the content of such courses 
was narrow and did not warrant the 
conferment of a degree. This view re- 
sulted largely from the ancient tradition 
of the older universities. However it is 
now more widely appreciated that the 
effective study of a technology neces- 
sarily involves a thorough groundwork 
in the underlying pure sciences. Thus 
engineering courses include a training 
in the basic sciences of physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry and degrees in 
engineering are awarded by universities. 
There remain, however, many other 
branches of technology for which in- 
adequate provision is made for degrees 
or for which no degree awards are avail- 
able. In the opinion of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee consideration 
should immediately be given by the 
Regional Academic Boards to the possi- 
bility of the local university of the region 
extending its recognition to cover educa- 
tionally sound courses in technology for 
which at present no degree award is 
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available. The Committee regard the 
award of a degree as the essential means 
of attracting a fair proportion of men 
and women of high ability to training 
in technology. It is evident that without 
a degree award, at the end of the course, 
students are inclined to regard the course 
as inferior and therefore not to be 
selected. The consequence is that at 
present in many nationally important 
branches of technology, few students are 
being trained. 

The problem is further complicated 
in England and Wales by the fact that 
some colleges of technology are already 
affiliated to their local universities. Thus 
the faculty of technology of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester is in the Man- 
chester College of Technology; some 
of the large Polytechnics (colleges of 
technology) in the London area are 
making a substantial contribution to the 
training of internal students of the Uni- 
versity of London. On the other hand, 
some of the largest colleges of tech- 
nology are not associated in any way 
with their respective local universities, 
and can award no degrees. 

The Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee regards the present position 
as totally inadequate to meet national 
needs, and ask that appropriate action 
should be taken to secure the needed 
improvement, whether by collaboration 
between the college of technology and 
the local university or by creating one or 
more degree-awarding organizations 
which would grant recognition and de- 
grees to students in approved courses 
in colleges of technology. 

There are no institutions in Britain 
comparable in status with the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, and Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in the 
United States, the Polytechnic in Zurich, 
Switzerland, the Technische Hooge- 
school in Delft, Holland, and similar 
institutes which are virtually technical 
universities and have the power to award 
degrees. Many courses in advanced tech- 
nology do exist in Britain, but the major 
colleges of technology have not the 
power to grant degrees which are un- 
doubtedly the recognized award at the 
termination of a course and which are 
the only awards permitting the student 
to proceed to doctorate degrees by re- 
search. 

Ill 

High-Level Training 

The Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee also concerned itself with the 
special problem, both of research and of 
teaching, of developing certain branches 
of technology of great national impor- 
tance, requiring the training of only a 
relatively small number of technologists. 
The industries concerned look to one 
or two colleges of technology to meet 
their respective needs. In those colleges 
training is carried to a very high level; 
horology, scientific instruments, and 
rubber technology are examples. In these 
cases it is recommended that national 
colleges should be established which 
would be supported wholly out of na- 
tional funds. Developments on these 
lines were regarded as extremely urgent 
and a National College of Horology has 
now been established while a national 
college of rubber technology is being 
formed. 

In the report entitled “Science — the 
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Endless Frontier” prepared at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt by Dr. 
V. Bush, Director of the United States 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, and presented to President 
Truman on July 18, 1945, it is stated 
“we can no longer count on ravaged 
Europe as a source of fundamental 
knowledge. In the past we have devoted 
much of our best efforts to the applica- 
tion of such knowledge which has been 
discovered abroad. In the future we 
must pay increased attention to discover- 
ing this knowledge for ourselves, par- 
ticularly since the scientific applications 
of the future will be more than ever 
dependent upon such basic knowledge.” 

Britain has, in the past, been one of 
those European countries providing 
fundamental knowledge, on the applica- 
tion of which other countries have built 
industries and thereby secured the ma- 
terial advantages of European original 
work. 

Whereas, therefore, Dr. Bush rec- 
ommended that in the United States 


more attention should be paid to funda- 
mental sciences, in Britain more attention 
should be paid to applied sciences. 

Sir Henry Tizard (Chairman of the 
United Kingdom Defence Research 
Policy Committee) in the course of a 
discussion on “Industry and Research” 
at a Congress organized by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries said that the 
real need in British industry was for 
men of scientific education who have 
the outlook of the engineer rather than 
that of the pure scientist, and that they 
would not be forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers unless the colleges of tech- 
nology which had been comparatively 
neglected, were greatly expanded and 
improved. 

The Parliamentary and Scientific 
Committee Report on “Colleges of 
Technology and Technological Man- 
power,” circulating among all members 
of Parliament, the scientific associations 
and the general public will, it is hoped, 
lead to action to solve a difficult national 
problem of immediate urgency, 


Wo need to do a gigantic job of air conditioning in labor relations . We 
need to sweep from our minds the cobwebs of ignorance. For we can- 
not get mutual understanding without mutual knowledge. We cannot 
get mutual knowledge without mutual education.—- Charles Luck- 
man, President , Lever Brothers Company 



The Twilight of Science 

But Science Is a Humanity 

Earl W. Count 


I 

S cience is an intellectual tool. A tool 
guarantees nothing. The guarantee 
is the workman who uses the tool. But 
there is also the material upon which 
the tool is used. In the present case the 
material is society itself. It also turns out 
that tool and material are peculiar in 
this, that the application of the one to 
the other must be thoroughgoing or the 
material is ruined and the wreck destroys 
the tool. This is not hard to see, as soon 
as we realize that in the present instance 
the tool is a way of thought. There is 
a logical compulsion that will not permit 
this way of thought to be confined to the 
traditional physical and natural sciences. 
It is not merely desirable to apply the 
scientific way of thought to social phe- 
nomena because that way has been so 
successful in its original applications 5 
it is something that cannot be helped, 
for social phenomena very certainly have 
their roots back in the physical and 
biological worlds, and only purposes of 
technical handling can justify their ab- 
straction from their wide and more 
fundamental context. This may seem an 
elaborate way of stating a truism. But 
the fact that the statement can be at all 

Note: This article and another found on 
pages 199-207 of The EDUCATIONAL Forum for 
January, 1948, were rewritten and adapted from 
a paper delivered at a dinner of anthropologists, 
under the auspices of the Viking Fund, New York 
City. 


so regarded testifies to our progress in 
thought; for it was not so very many 
decades ago that the non-material basis 
of man’s culture still was attributed, in 
part anyway, to a supernatural origin 
which forbade analysis. 

But once we realize how sensitive one 
part of culture is to the changes that 
are taking place in another part of it, 
we are forced to become concerned about 
the workman. What understanding of 
culture the workman in any field of 
culture possesses — how well he realizes 
the implications of his work to all of 
culture— this is a question which society 
cannot leave unasked. 

An area where traditionally scientific 
method and culture have failed to under- 
stand each other is that of religion. 
While some of the issues on which sci- 
ence and theology have waged bitter 
battle are today recognized as false, and 
others have gone by default as time has 
marched on, the cleavage still is deep 
enough so that scientists rarely hear a 
clergyman say anything profoundly 
relevant to the world they are living in. 

Since religion has been so great an 
integrating force throughout culture, 
and science has at least the potentialities 
of becoming a great integrator, it is 
highly pertinent to examine what science 
has done to or for the world-attitudes 
of the layman, and what it has done to 
or for the attitudes of the scientist to- 
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ward the traditionally great integrating 
force. 

We have noticed that the layman sees 
no difference between technology and 
science. Technology molds his spirit be- 
cause it shapes his way of living. Science 
tells him what he need no longer believe 
— but it does not tell him what he may 
or should believe. The common man is 
becoming in a way sophisticated, He is 
ceasing to believe a thing because priest 
or Bible tells him it is so. But is this 
really the sophistication we may think 
it is? Not nearly what it seems to be. 
Skepticism about one hierarchy does not 
kill a general gullibility. Actually, the 
common man transfers his attachment to 
another source of ipse dixit: that of 
what he believes to be science. “Science 
tells us — And the layman’s respect 
for the scientist is becoming such that 
any comment the latter may make, no 
matter how far from science he may 
stray, stands the chance of being oracular 
to the point of superseding the opinion 
of the non-science expert-— much as a 
football star or an aviator becomes a 
connoisseur of tobacco. 

Once we believed (as the courts still 
pretend) that earthquakes, pestilence, 
flood and drouth are acts of God. So 
we prayed. Now we know better. Drouth 
and flood, even releases of strain in the 
earth’s crust, are predictable. You can 
calculate a law from mechanical data; 
God’s whims could never be taken apart 
in a laboratory. Well, then, who or 
what runs the universe? Does it matter 
anyway? Why should we be interested 
if we can not persuade or cajole the 
Who-or-What to change His-or-Its 
mind? In our philosophy the question- 


mark has displaced the exclamation- 
point. Often that is fitting; nevertheless 
— well, we don’t pray any more. At least, 
not together. Well, all right, not at all. 

It is no unmitigated blessing. When- 
ever great events happen to our society 
so that people flock to church, sheerly 
as an integrative factor in culture com- 
munal worship demonstrates that it has 
no remote rival. Certainly no scientific 
product has yet stepped forward to com- 
pete with it. This is, of course, no philo- 
sophically valid argument in favor of 
religion and prayer; but it does ask of 
science whether science can do more than 
supply to society a dissolvent of its phi- 
losophy. 

The scientist is the most convenient 
high priest the common man has ever 
had. The scientist knows well how to 
handle “We have yet to prove that—”; 
but the common man docs not. He ap- 
plies it as it suits him, as it suits what 
he wants to believe. By ever so slight 
a shift it turns into “I am at liberty to 
disbelieve this because science has never 
proven it”; or, “Science has never dis- 
proved it, so I am at liberty to believe 
it if I want to,” Repeatedly, individual 
scientists have stood helpless and ap- 
palled at the logical jungle their in- 
nocent remarks have conjured. They 
have also been innocently astounded to 
find that they have been invested with 
the robes of a priesthood which corpo- 
rately they cannot shake off. Moreover, 
they are a priesthood which can at no 
point compel their devotees to do any- 
thing— not even to believe. But the first 
stage of the disease to be recognized as 
a disease at all, is the one that comes 
last: the professional reluctance of the 
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scientist infects the common man as a 
general bewilderment, then disbelief, 
finally indifference, in the face of things 
of the spirit. In our culture, human 
beings have been accumulating a set of 
disbeliefs without balancing them with a 
new system of beliefs. Where there is 
conflict of opinion and evidence, one 
learns to get along without any beliefs, 
and “doing the best one can” becomes 
equated with “doing the best that is at 
all possible or necessary.” But cultures 
do not batten on disbeliefs. 

Let us put it a little differently. The 
common man still worships what his 
high priest bids him to worship. The 
remark is not cynical. After all, we have 
to accept on faith some authority in 
those fields where we cannot ourselves 
be the authority. Furthermore, it is but 
an obvious fact that skepticism toward 
a certain system or institution does not 
annihilate the personal quality of a 
thorough gullibility — as a certain great 
Slavic people is clearly demonstrating. 
In our own culture, the God of our 
institutional religion is traditionally the 
Christian. He has evolved from the 
formidable tribal Yahweh to the Father 
of Jesus and then to the theological 
elaborations of the subsequent centuries. 
Now, whatever be one’s attitude toward 
the conclusions reached in that history, 
it has been an inspiring history and a 
tremendous spiritual achievement. The 
God so arrived at — and here is the point 
— has been well-defined and thoroughly 
reliable. The common man has acquired 
a pretty definite notion of what this God 
expects of him, and what will happen if 
he does not live up to expectations. Now 
continue to look at the matter, not from 


the standpoint of science but from that of 
the common man. For the ethical reli- 
ability of God substitute the reliability 
of natural law. In many practical situ- 
ations God now becomes, well, a trifle 
superfluous. For an ideal of guidance in 
conduct, substitute for God’s word a 
rational ethic rooted in an idealization 
of humanity. Unfortunately for the com- 
mon man, there is not much in this to 
warm the cockles of the heart: even an 
idealized humanity has yet to prove it- 
self an adequate substitute for the Rock 
of Ages. Well, give it time; — but has 
it even begun to promise? It calls for an 
act of faith wholly beyond most men’s 
capacity to believe in something which 
lacks the strength of eternity; and cer- 
tainly humanity itself has yet to prove it- 
self worthy of such a faith. 

This, of course, is no way to prove the 
existence of a God. Nor is it entering the 
specious plea that men be allowed to 
continue belief within a refuge not yet 
blasted by the coldly incandescent gases 
of science, lest deprivation of their fic- 
tions render them nerveless. It does raise 
the question as to whether a habitual, 
uncompensated, and unrelieved skepti- 
cism, even one generated out of the at- 
mosphere of science, may not end up by 
negating something in life itself. Can it 
be that rational processes are on the right 
track if they do so? 

Let us then repeat, as a challenge: no 
culture travels far or long on a mere set 
of disbeliefs. If a man is to go on living 
he must perform acts of faith. And great 
acts demand a faith commensurate. To- 
day science presents culture with an ar- 
ray of facts having a high potential of 
consequences to society and its philos- 
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ophy; but until recently there was not 
much evidence that scientists saw any 
responsibility for passing from scientific 
analysis to cultural integration, and 
there was positive evidence that many 
of them denied the responsibility. Sci- 
ence has played expressman: it has de- 
livered the package, you sign the receipt, 
it departs. The package is yours to do 
with as you please. 

That convenient critic, the visitor 
from Mars, undoubtedly would expect 
that in proportion as scientists — physicists 
to anthropologists— were socially ma- 
ture (for after all, they still are culture- 
participants), they would be as vitally 
interested in the health of society’s in- 
tegrative institutions, of which none is 
more positive than the religious institu- 
tion called the church ; they would have 
a sense of possession which would make 
them at once strongly critical of its short- 
comings and staunchly anxious of its vir- 
tues. Their science, that is, would have 
made them educated culture-participants. 
The Martian would expect this as being 
the portion of a culture-citizenship. Alas 
for the Martian! His logic is too perfect. 

But if the scientist does not qualify to 
share in assaying the potentialities of the 
discoveries he makes, who else can or 
should be doing it? Who can do it with- 
out him? 

II 

Through all this discussion runs the 
theme that the very essential nature of 
science is thwarted if the scientist him- 
self is not concerned about his field as 
related to the total context of culture. 
While no scientist today would be guilty 
of the rash presumption of his nine- 


teenth-century predecessors who be- 
lieved that they had at last discovered 
the one and only key to everything real 
in the universe, at least the spirit and 
principles of science are far too pervasive 
to be confined to the sciences honored by 
time. By such a route we arrive at the 
fact that science is a humanity. 

That phrase is heard rather frequent- 
ly today. This is heartening; all the 
more so since the scientists who utter it 
seem to be discovering it independently, 
and are not merely picking it up from 
each other. It follows that the scientist 
is a humanist, and consequently he must 
be historically-minded. It is very worth 
while, then, to review the historico- 
philosophical setting of science. 

Customarily we date it from the 
Renaissance, and routinely it is described 
as a break with the past. But there are 
two facts that must be kept in sight 
through thick and thin, if we wish to 
understand science as a historical growth, 
as a product of occidental culture, as a 
feature of that culture in our own day, 
as a potent force of future progress in 
our culture: (x) The founders of science 
were humanists and were well and com- 
prehensively versed in the learning of 
their day; (2) Their appeal to human 
reason and intelligence was no innova- 
tion, but an unbroken heritage from the 
scholiasts out of whom, in part anyway, 
they developed. 

To refer to the latter statement first. 
Frequently the promotion of human in- 
telligence to be the highest court of ap- 
peal is believed to derive from a redis- 
covery of the Greek classics. This is very 
inaccurate. In spite of all loyalty to an 
inspired scripture as the highest author- 
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ity, the learned men of their day never 
forgot that the very acceptance of this 
authority was an act of intelligence. The 
very arguments for the churchly doc- 
trine that the scholiasts elaborated, tedi- 
ous, incomprehensible and useless as they 
may seem to us today, are a demonstra- 
tion that men did not feel the founda- 
tions of their beliefs secure until they 
had satisfied reason. The scholiasts did 
believe that the human mind could grasp 
truth through rational processes. Deduc- 
tions, rationalizations, yes; but the steps 
of logic were an absolute necessity to the 
minds of the Middle Ages, as soon as 
they raised themselves out of the sloughs 
of illiteracy. 

As for the statement that the found- 
ers of science were humanists, we me- 
morialized not so long ago a tercentenary 
of Galileo, so his humanism should be 
fresh in our minds. Every educated man 
may be presumed to have heard of Co- 
pernicus, Kepler, Tycho Brahe, Bacon, 
Da Vinci. We know not only of their 
scientific discoveries, but we are aware of 
the limitations that bound them to their 
times. But when we think pityingly of 
their astrology and alchemy, which they 
failed to drain off from their astronomy, 
physics, and chemistry, we should do 
well to remember that these very blind- 
nesses stemmed from a conviction that 
the universe is one. At long last, it was 
a Unity they were searching for. If our 
specializations, pure fractionations and 
last distillates that they be, reduce all 
of our habitual mental processes to atom- 
isms, then we have lost as well as gained 
over our spiritual ancestors. Newton’s 
great occupation with philosophy and 
theology in the same work that contains 


his physics disturbs us and even annoys 
or slightly amuses us. But think of it 
from Newton’s standpoint. Newton did 
not lose sight of his faith that the little 
pebbles on the beach were a part of the 
shore and the shore ran out under the 
sea. Newton felt that he was capable 
of seizing only a pebble. This colossal 
modesty did not prevent him from striv- 
ing eternally to understand what was 
greater than his pebbles, and to see how 
his pebbles fitted with the beach. It is 
not in our resolution to investigate our 
own little pebbles that we are at fault; 
we are at fault when we cease to strive 
for the wider comprehension simply be- 
cause we know ahead of time that we 
shall not attain it. We are at fault when 
we are content with the game of pebble. 
If we live solely by the commonsense 
that as scientists we must never bite off 
more than we can chew, we shall have 
lost a certain large balance for the sake 
of winning a lesser one. 

I have pointed out that it was not the 
Greeks who made as a new contribution 
to the endeavors of the Renaissance the 
trust in human intelligence. That con- 
tribution, in so far as it was theirs at all, 
had already been made by them via the 
Christian tradition. But when the Greek 
classics were rediscovered, European 
thought received a fresh and powerful 
infusion of something it already had in 
no negligible amount. Thus immensely 
reinforced, the high faith in human rea- 
son overtopped the faith in institutional 
authority. 

This faith that human reason— an en- 
tity far, far younger than the world in 
which it evolved — can sound depth of 
truth in that world, is no small achieve- 
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ment. It is the most daring wager that 
man has ever made. 

There is another contrast that I wish 
to draw, This time it lies between the 
age that has developed out of the Ren- 
aissance, and the Middle Ages prior to 
Thomas Aquinas. The men of the Ren- 
aissance, heirs of scholasticism and Greek 
paganism, yet soon to develop even a 
hostility towards the scholiasts (let be 
the merits of the quarrel), sought a way 
of becoming at home in the universe. 
The pre-Thomssts (at any rate) had not 
so sought. The best Christian prior to 
St, Thomas’ generation had sought 
rather to be at home with God; he even 
cultivated, therefore, a hostility toward 
the universe. For the universe was tran- 
sient, God was eternal, and it is but in- 
telligent to seek the eternal. 

Now, it has seemed to me that the 
greatest contribution that the Greeks did 
make to the Renaissance, and one that 
has been transmitted to us, was their 
pleasure in the universe. The Greeks 
were at home in it, even though they had 
not been living in it very long. Because 
they took pleasure in it they studied it. 
The scientists of the first few centuries 
after the Renaissance set in would have 
understood, better than many modern 
contemporaries, their colleague of today 
who insists that he is engaged in experi- 
ment “because it is fun.” This is what 
the Curies understood, and Darwin and 
Faraday. The Greek also shows irre- 
pressibly through the loneliness of 
Leonardo. With the rise of science, then, 
all intelligent men at last ceased to look 
for an imminent collapse of the universe. 
Today wc may still remind ourselves, if 
we choose, that a collision of our sun or 


planet with another heavenly body 
would undoubtedly destroy our world; 
but we can conceive this without attribut- 
ing it to a theological Day of Judgment, 
and certainly we do not conceive it as 
ending the reign of physical law. There 
would be no end to the rule of nature 
and the beginning of an entirely new 
era based on a completely new constitu- 
tion by divine edict. The scientist dif- 
fered from the scholiast, then, in not be- 
ing burdened with an attempt to force 
the authority of reason to accommodate 
itself to the authority of an institution. 
It follows therefrom that the deductive 
method not only was unnecessary but it 
stood in the way. The scientist, there- 
fore, used the intelligence in which he 
had faith, in a different way. He used 
it differently because he had developed 
a different attitude toward the universe. 
The universe, he decided, was a great 
place to live in, not a place to long to 
get out of. The scientist found as great 
a thrill in his discoveries as the sailors 
did who found the seven seas. 

The daring assumption of faith in hu- 
man reason is matched inversely by the 
modesty of the true scientist when it 
comes to his own small person. He 
makes the self-appraisal that, within the 
enormous sphere of his faith, his own 
particular orbit is very tiny; he knows 
that he can take but an infinitesimal step 
along a tremendous path. But he does 
not forget that his own differential helps 
toward a summation, and the undis- 
covered summation still directs him. He 
is ever ready to adjust his own tiny vec- 
tor to an immense trajectory. His vec- 
tor, therefore, is not aimless, however 
susceptible to error. But if the agnosti- 
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cism of his specialization leads at last to 
a certain aimlessness — the same aimless- 
ness which the Lippmanns and Mum- 
fords have talked about — then the coin in 
the purse of philosophy is indeed getting 
low. We shall end by generating a cli- 
mate not only that has no philosophy but 
is unfriendly to it. Actually the two con- 
ditions are the same thing. Huxley’s 
Brave New World is a caricature, but it 
is not laughable. In final analysis, sci- 
ence will not be judged by its success in 
engendering giant offspring of inven- 
tions, but by its capacity to produce phi- 
losophers. 

There is yet another difference be- 
tween our own day and the one out of 
which it has come. It is different, yet it 
preserves a certain parallel. The age of 
the scholiasts was climaxed with Thomas 
Aquinas. With him the task the scho- 
liasts had set themselves was done . 1 The 
originally irrational faith of Christianity 
had at last been undergirt with a system 
built by reason. We must notice two ele- 
ments. There was now a system of the 
universe; the authority of the system 
was reason. The particular system was 
doomed to totter almost as soon as it 
was erected; nevertheless system and 
reason abode. But today we have no 
Aquinas. We have no system that is the 
homologue of his. We lack therefore the 


1 1 am quite aware that the Neo-Thomists have 
progressed beyond the conception of the original, 
mediaeval form of the Thomist universe. But that 
really does not belong in the present discussion. 
What I am seeking to do is sketch the heritage in 
scientific spirit that has become ours over a histori- 
cal process, because it is vital that we do not lose it. 

2 In his introduction to Ortega y Gasset’s Mis- 
sion of the University, p. 14. Princeton University 
Press, 1944. 
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kind of certainty that he wrung from 
thought. 

Of course we need some certainty, a 
certainty bom of some kind of synthesis. 
But is precisely Aquinas’ kind desirable? 

I think not. Certainly it is forever impos- 
sible. For it postulates a static universe. 
Our universe is peculiarly one of move- 
ment. Aquinas’ world was one of fiat and 
Greco-Arabian'geometry. Ours is one of 
calculus, transformational geometry, 
physical and organic evolution, radio- 
activity. How far apart are the two 
worlds must be clearer from what H. L. 
Nostrand says so finely : 2 

“A modern synthesis of vital knowl- 
edge would be an evolving or ‘dynamic’ 
synthesis, no more static in form than 
in content, and only partially uniform 
from one mind to the next. It would in- 
clude some propositions, but also some 
open questions. It could be appealed to 
only in critical spirit, and any attempt to 
describe it would be adequate only with 
respect to some purpose it was designed 
to serve — just as a description of the 
heavens, simplified and organized 
around some points taken more or less 
arbitrarily as centers, might help us to 
understand astronomy but could never 
aspire to portray the whole complex truth 
with any completeness or finality.” 

The humanism of this very fine pas- 
sage rests upon a broad foundation. In 
the present discussion, however, we have 
been so preeminently concerned with sci- 
ence, to the point even of tracing its his- 
torical roots, that it is compulsory to re- 
mind ourselves of a certain other geneal- 
ogy that is equally responsible for our 
own cultural being. We must so remind 
ourselves, if for no other reason than 
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that the position of science itself cannot 
be understood in its true proportions un- 
less we see it in this larger relationship. 
For it is a fact that our Western culture 
is now suddenly faced with the rest of 
the world in a more serious manner than 
ever before in its life. And it faces this 
alien world just at a time when it badly 
needs a re-synthesis of the parts of its 
own constitution. If it were not face to 
face with this larger world, it would still 
need such a synthesis. If it were today 
so sheltered from unfamiliar forces — 
condition contrary to fact — its problem 
would still tax its finest soul and mind; 
things being as they are, only a titanic 
act of faith can nourish any optimism 
over its solution. On the other hand, the 
wider horizon holds forth an even 
greater good. If our culture has the 
capacity, it may effect an even greater 
synthesis by a hospitality to this wider 
world; perhaps, though the initial opera- 
tions be all the more immensely difficult, 
it may gain in the long run if it attempts 
the wider synthesis on the immediate 
level, instead of first effecting one out 
of its indigenous materials and then find- 
ing itself compelled to undo some of the 
work in order to incorporate the exotic 
good. I do not know. And the strategy 
will not be decided by any one, two, five, 
or eight minds. At all events, an act of 
faith is called for, and it must be; be- 
cause it is life-affirmative. To refuse this 
act is life-negating. 

Let us think, therefore, of the tradi- 
tion back of science as one of a pair that 
is largely responsible for our modern 
western culture, and turn to look at the 
other member of the pair. 

Behind the twentieth century, the 
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nineteenth, the eighteenth, the seven- 
teenth, the sixteenth, lie the Middle 
Ages, the Dark Ages, at last the circum- 
Mediterranean culture of the Ancient 
World. That is far enough back for our 
discussion. Stated diagrammatically— we 
are heritors of the Greeks, but also of 
the Hebrews. If it be impossible to lift 
out from their cultural complex the prac- 
tical results of science (even though the 
processes of science can isolate them- 
selves in a laboratory), then it is as true 
of the scientist, qua member of a culture, 
as it is of his fellow-citizen, that he be- 
longs to a household that displays a 
party shield. And there is no more fun- 
damental fact in all our culture than this 
dichotomy, none more essential for 
every thoughtful man to grasp, none 
that declares more absolutely that his- 
tory must sit at every conference-table, 
that philosopher, scientist, administrator, 
and all others in authority must be en- 
dowed with an instinct of the epical. 

Ever since Alexander overthrew 
Darius, our culture-ancestors have been 
caught up in the swirl that has compelled 
a syncresis as the price of our ethical sur- 
vival. “Thy sons, O Zion, against thy 
sons, O Greece.” The Alexandrian Jews 
were the first to attempt to resolve the 
conflict which is still with us after more 
than cooo years. Let us understand the 
struggles of certain men of genius from 
this viewpoint: the Logos doctrine of the 
Alexandrians, the Gospel of St. John, 
the letters of St. Paul, the mediations of 
St. Augustine, the church councils and 
the creeds of the church fathers — down 
to the centuries after the Renaissance: 
Spinoza, Newton, not to mention some 
of our own day. And whatever the 
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temporary successes and permanent fail- 
ures of any or all, at least we must grant 
that the Greek and the Hebrew, now 
separately, now in partnership, have de- 
veloped our sense of values, have refined 
and rationalized them, and given us the 
passion for knowing the truth. 

But Hebrew and Greek have assaulted 
the mystery of the universe with entire- 
ly different strategies. And let us be far 
from forgetting that each strategy has 
brought to us its set of values. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration of this is in the 
respective explorations of “God” by He- 
brew and Greek. “Jewish monotheism,” 
says George Foot Moore, 8 “is not the 
outcome of attempts to discover an ul- 
timate principle or a supreme power in 
the universe, nor of metaphysical specu- 
lations on the nature of being, but re- 
sults from the conception of history as a 
moral order.” By implication, the con- 
trast could be made with either the 
Hindu or the Greek attempts ; but we 
are at liberty to set aside the Hindu as 
lying outside of our orbit, and hold the 
contrast to that between Greek and He- 
brew. 

There can be no doubt as to which 
approach is the more congenial to the 
philosophy of science, and which is the 
less. At the same time, science and scien- 
tist belong to a culture where both ap- 
proaches have persisted. Our modern 
culture, then, is confronted by two alter- 
natives that will not both be denied: 
either effect a syncresis that will satisfy 
modem man, or eliminate one of the 
traditions and live solely by the other. 


3 History of Religion, v. II, p. 29. Scribners, 
1928. 


At last we have put our fingers upon 
the reason for the so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion, and it ex- 
plains a very great deal. In fact, it goes 
far to indicate why our culture has de- 
veloped a split personality. 

But as we are now viewing the whole 
situation in terms of its historical de- 
velopment, it were more informative to 
speak of a duel between scientists and 
“Christian religionists.” The scientist, 
whether conscious of it or not, represents 
the luxuriation of the Greek tradition 
since the Renaissance. The “Christian 
religionist” stands for both the Greek 
and the Hebrew traditions, but in the 
shape of a syncretism that antedates the 
Renaissance. He has not yet learned 
what to do with the latter-day expansion 
of the Greek tradition that has out- 
grown and overtopped his older system. 
The Hebrew tradition has not kept pace, 
so the two cannot now run hand-in-hand, 
as anciently. And I shall make bold to 
say that this disruption can be held large- 
ly responsible for the ironical fact that 
now technology is running away from 
the science that engendered it. So we are 
even losing sight of what the Greek tra- 
dition really means. In the melee, we 
stand in danger of letting the Hebrew 
tradition go abjectly by default. It is the 
growth-pattern our culture has followed 
that makes the health of even the Greek 
tradition dependent upon the health of 
the Hebrew. I venture to add, “and vice 
versa”; although modern history is not 
giving us occasion to test this. The state- 
ments, let me repeat, make a diagram 
out of a much more complicated situa- 
tion; the diagram nevertheless con- 
forms to the situation. 
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It should now occur to us that the 
mid-nineteenth century debate between 
Huxley and the Bishop of Oxford, 
which was of course but a dramatic in- 
stant in a much larger war, did not re- 
sult in a mere victory of science and de- 
feat of theology, as scientists so readily 
believe. It was a failure of both antago- 
nists, as far as the fate of our culture is 
concerned. For neither the Greek nor 
the Hebrew tradition is by itself whole 
enough to furnish the philosophic basis 
of enduring culture. Somehow or other, 
the ancient syncretists realized this. The 
contact with reality that they are now 
seen to have had goes far to redeem the 
absurdities and the impossibilities that 
made up their concrete solutions of the 
problem. For the Greek tradition lacks 
something real that is strong in the He- 
brew tradition, just as truly as vice versa. 
The range lies between Socrates on the 
one hand and Jeremiah on the other. 
That the Hebrew tradition was not large 
enough for the world, came home to the 
Alexandrine Jewish philosophers. The 
defects of the Greek stand out glaringly 
in the moral and intellectual bankruptcy 
that finally overtook the Ancient World, 
when the best answer that the world 
could supply to the riddle of the uni- 
verse was Stoicism. 

It has seemed to me that modern 
philosophy, whenever it has determined 
to follow the lead of science only, has 
entered upon the experiment of produc- 
ing an adequate world-view out of the 
Greek tradition, but without the He- 
brew. I throw out this statement quite 
humbly, as one who is no philosopher, 
one who watches the game from the 
side-lines because he is not good enough 
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to play. And I have no skill at coaching. 
But it seems to me that if a philosophy 
is to live, it must be sensitive to as many 
facets of reality as possible. And nothing 
is more certain than that the Hebrew 
tradition has a soul too. 

All of this is in no wise irrelevant to 
the main theme of the discussion. Phi- 
losophy does matter to the scientist. 
True, he cannot add the Prophets to his 
slide-rule, his retorts, and his micro- 
scope in his laboratory. The tactics of 
scientific investigation itself are con- 
ceived in the Greek spirit. At the same 
time, the strategy of the scientist is de- 
termined by his citizenship in his cul- 
ture. No matter, then, how hermetically 
his laboratory may seal him in with the 
Greek atmosphere, unless he is a Jekyll- 
and-Hyde, he takes his personality with 
him wherever he goes. Science is not 
pursued in a perfect vacuum. No matter 
how much one may desire to pump away 
the total atmosphere of culture, “abso- 
lute” science remains at least as unlikely 
of achievement as absolute zero of tem- 
perature. Consider it an asymptote if you 
wish; none the less, the historian of sd-' 
ence can usually locate, without much 
trouble, an anonymous scientific study 
in the period of cultural history it was 
written in. 

These things being so, it follows that 
the scientist as philosopher must share 
in the perplexities of our times. And here 
the scientist who would dodge these is- 
sues by attempting to renounce all phi- 
losophical considerations and pose as 
“purely” a scientist is but fleeing from 
his shadow. In fact, he becomes a cer- 
tain type expression of his times: dodg- 
ing philosophic issues is a major endemic 
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of our day. The culture of our day has 
developed a split personality. As for the 
individual in his interaction with this 
culture— let us leave him to the psy- 
chologist and to that specialist of most 
recent origin, the psycho-anthropologist. 

Let us reach a conclusion. 

The nature of man has interested 
Christians since the beginning of their 
tradition. Interest in the universe be- 
came secondary because it was considered 
to be transitory, and it was not worth a 
major effort to become at home in it. 
The Renaissance came into full swing 
when men had satisfied themselves that 
that major effort was worth while. The 
nature of the world thereby became the 
primary concern; the problem of man 
reversed: it resolved into fitting man into 
such a universe, instead of building the 
universe about man.* 

Now, in science, as in warfare or poli- 
tics, an objective ceases to be an objective 
(1) if it has been achieved; or (2) if it 
is demonstrated as not being feasible ; or 
(3) if it is discovered not to be worth 
while. It cannot be said (1) that man’s 
place in nature, the nature of man, and 
the nature of the universe are at last un- 
derstood; (2) that it is not feasible to 
learn more of man and of nature; (3) 


* It should hardly need saying' that all of these 
events, described with an abruptness that may 
seem cavalier but is not intended to be so, were 
gradual processes. We cannot say, <( Lo here! Lo 
there!” The reversal of mutual positions by man 
and universe took centuries to accomplish com- 
pletely. The coup-de-grace to anthropocentricity 
was delayed until the mid-nineteenth century. The 
men who participated in the movement of the 
recent centuries could not be expected to see per- 
fectly what it was they were wreaking. The be- 
havior of scientists before, during and after the 
Origin of Species is very instructive when seen in 
this light. 


that the problems are not worth while. 
There are small problems that a scien- 
tist undertakes, yet they may take up his 
life-span. There are others that can be 
resolved only corporately, because the 
solution requires more than the life-span 
of a generation. But here is the problem 
of the centuries bequeathed to our cul- 
ture by those who have built and trans- 
mitted our culture. What bigger prob- 
lem do we face today? How earnestly 
are we facing it? 

So far, this is our record: 

1. We have failed in the philosophy of 
our culture, even to the point where 
some of us think we can afford to get 
along without a philosophy. 

2. The humanities have failed in their 
duty toward our philosophy. 

3. Science has forgotten that it is a 
humanity. It is in danger of forgetting 
that its primary objective still is to do its 
share of exploring the nature of the uni- 
verse and man’s place in nature. Thereby 
it has come to share the common failure 
of the humanities. Science and the other 
humanities have ceased to understand 
each other — their dialects have become 
separate languages. Science, on its side, 
has abetted this divergence; as its tech- 
niques have evolved their specialization 
and distinctiveness, science has permitted 
itself, by default, to become confused 
with technology by virtue of the tech- 
niques held in common. 

4. Technology, partial offspring of 
science, and still nurtured by it, has been 
so successful that it has outpaced the rest 
of our culture; it has so captured the 
energies of men that, instead of retaining 
it in the area rightfully its own, they are 
allowing or promoting its usurpation of 
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the territory rightfully belonging to sci- 
ence. The humane essence of science cor- 
respondingly has been lost by scientists 
and laymen. 

5 . The bankruptcy of our philosophy 
inevitably is transmitted to our educa- 
tion) so that the condition is being per- 
petuated. Therefore 

As goes our education, so goes our 
science and the rest of our culture; and 
vice versa. 

Here, then, is our task: 


To further knowledge by way of sci- 
entific research; 

To insist on the humanism of science; 

To further that humanism by relating 
it with men’s other intellectual expedi- 
tions — the arts, religion and philosophy; 

To cultivate the soil whence science 
and the other humanities are nourished; 
that is, to take a paramount interest in 
the task of education. 

There is no other deterrent to the 
twilight of science. 


ABOUT ADMINISTRATORS 

A certain specimen of the "Hitler” breed gave no promise as art under - 
graduate of future rise to eminence , But to the relief of agonized par- 
ents he finally finished his courses and after a subsequent slight taste 
of the law was ready , under our surprising educational system , to 
preside over a state university . 

Securing by a high-minded front the local populace and the board of 
trustees as parts of an "axis” he rode roughshod over rights of ten- 
ure, and drove from homes and positions many of the institution's 
most loyal and competent workers, 

Fortunately not many school administrators are of quite the virulent 
sort he represents. But our system does fail very often to place gen- 
uinely prepared schoolmen in places of educational command , and in 
many a school and college there is unsalutary fear in the hearts of 
teachers,—. A. M. Withers, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 



History of Education and the 
Educational Professions 

Philip W. Perdew 


D iscussion of the value of the history 
of education as a study for educa- 
tional workers has continued for more 
than seventy years. During that time it 
has been repeatedly attacked as rela- 
tively valueless. The functional approach 
to the curriculum for elementary and 
secondary school children has been re- 
flected in a criticism of courses in the 
teacher-education curricula which failed 
to “function” in classroom teaching or 
other professional activities. Further- 
more, studies have revealed that teach- 
ers themselves have placed a low evalua- 
tion on the history of education as a 
preparation for their professional duties. 

Replies to such attacks and such 
studies have been of three types. One 
form of reply has been the reassertion of 
some of the values which had been 
earlier suggested. Another approach has 
been an attack upon the validity of the 
original studies of the value placed upon 
educational history by those who had 
studied it. Further replies have been 
made by suggesting reasons for the 
failure of history of education to impress 
its students with a sense of its value. 
These reasons have centered around the 
inadequacy of the course rather than any 
fundamental weakness in the history of 
education itself. 

Since there has been so much discus- 
sion, even controversy, in periodicals and 
introductory chapters of textbooks on the 

• 3* 1 * 


history of education, it seems desirable 
that some sort of summary should be at- 
tempted at this time. Consequently, an 
investigation has been made of %i arti- 
cles in educational periodicals, and 17 
histories of education, all of which can 
be considered somewhat favorable to the 
subject, one study which provoked con- 
troversy, and eight miscellaneous articles 
in the field. It is believed that these 
articles and other studies adequately 
cover the field, and in the case of the 
studies sympathetic to educational his- 
tory very nearly exhaust it. 

The problem of this paper is fourfold: 
(1) to summarize the previous studies 
of the value of the history of education 
in the training of teachers, (2) to an- 
alyze these values for natural groupings, 

(3) to discover if there has been a 
change in the attitudes toward the his- 
tory of education by its supporters, and 

(4) to lay the foundation for further 
study of this and related problems. 

Review of Studies of Normal Schools 

Robbins (33) in 1915 and Stoute- 
meyer (39) in 19x8 investigated the 
aims and values of the history of educa- 
tion in normal schools. Robbins (33) ex- 
amined catalogs from 98 normal schools. 
He lists the aims as stated in the catalogs 
to be as follows: 

x. To broaden [the] student’s educational 
horizon 
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2. To show [the] place of education in 
evolution 

3. To give an understanding of what 
education is 

4. To develop interest in education and 
the lives of great educators 

5. To furnish inspiration and motive 

6. To develop standards 

7. To aid in finding significant principles 
in educational systems 

8. To give an appreciation of forces at 
work in modern education 

9. To enable the teacher to avoid errors 
of the past and adopt the tried and true 

10. To help the teacher to reason from 
effects to causes 

11. To stir reverence for the mission and 
rights of children 

12. To afford a liberal professional edu- 
cation 

13. To form the noblest and best possible 
ideals of the work of teaching 

14. To serve as a foundation of the science 
of pedagogy. 

Robbins failed to indicate to what extent 
each of the above aims was mentioned 
in the catalogs. The list of aims given, 
however, is quite comprehensive. 

Stoutemeyer (39) made a question- 
naire study of the use of educational his- 
tory in two-year courses in public normal 
schools including both state and city in- 
stitutions. He received replies from 102. 
such schools. These replies revealed that 
the aims of the courses were varied. He 
stated that 

About thirty per cent of my replies stated 
that the aim of the history of education was 
to develop the students’ own thinking and 
understanding of educational principles. A 
like per cent emphasized the factor of orien- 
tation and perspective with regard to the 
evolution of our educational ideals and sys- 
tems. About fifteen per cent stressed the de- 
velopment of modem national systems and 
ideals. About ten per cent held that the aim 


of history of education was to give the basis 
for other subjects in education as the princi- 
ples of education. A smaller number stated 
the appreciation of the origin and worth of 
the teaching profession, and a few men- 
tioned the inspiration that comes from the 
study of the lives and works of great edu- 
cators. (39, p. 572) 

These two studies (33, 39) reveal 
that, prior to 1 9 1 8, in the normal schools, 
the aims attributed to the history of edu- 
cation were numerous and varied. 

Values of the History of Education 

The values which are implicit in any 
study can never be separated from the 
particular learning situation in which the 
study is carried on. In fact, the value of 
a study will vary from one student to 
another depending upon their needs, 
their backgrounds, their interests, and 
other factors. Some students may find 
little value in the history of education, 
others may crucially need it; for the 
latter its value would be immeasurable. 
A student with a deep understanding of 
the whole of history — the development 
of Western civilization socially, cultural- 
ly, and politically— will probably benefit 
from the study of the history of educa- 
tion. However, the student with less 
than average knowledge and under- 
standing of general history will probably 
receive even greater benefits. The factor 
of the instructor must also be taken into 
account. An instructor who is inadequate- 
ly prepared, not interested in history, 
teaching the subject only occasionally in 
order to complete his program, un- 
acquainted with the values implicit in 
the history of education, uninspired and 
uninspiring, can easily fail to secure for 
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his students the values which exist in the 
subject. The discussion in this paper 
must be considered in that framework. 
The values suggested are those which 
can be secured in the best learning situa- 
tion. The values are potential within edu- 
cational history and will be realized to 
their fullest extent only under the most 
favorable conditions. This is, of course, 
true of any study, not exclusively the 
history of education. The values dis- 
cussed here may be thought of as aims 
toward which the instructor should strive 
in a course in that study. 

Professional literature for over sev- 
enty years has contained many state- 
ments concerning the values of the his- 
tory of education as a professional sub- 
ject. The author has analyzed these 
statements, restated them in an attempt 
to make a list of manageable size, and 
grouped them into their natural divi- 
sions. In drawing up the list a compro- 
mise was effected between the desire to 
compose a list with relatively discrete 
items and the desire to conform as close- 
ly as possible to the wording of the objec- 
tives as stated by the authors. Conse- 
quently, there is some overlapping 
among the items of the list in the attempt' 
to make it completely comprehensive of 
all views expressed. From this analysis 
the author has developed twenty-six 
statements of values in five groups. The 
study of the history of education 

r. Contributes basic knowledge concerning 
the development of society and educa- 
tion 

2. Provides the basis for professional 
growth 

3. Promotes the development of important 
attitudes 


4, Provides inspiration 

5. Improves the quality of educational prac- 
tice. 

Within these five groups are varying 
numbers of statements of the values in 
the study of the history of education. 
These individual statements amplify and 
clarify the general divisions. The au- 
thors of the ideas which are involved 
will be mentioned. 

1 . The study of the history of education 
contributes basic knowledge con- 
cerning the development of 
society and education. 

This category refers to what the his- 
tory of education teaches one who studies 
it carefully. These are the knowledge 
values, or the “lessons of history.” 

a. Provides knowledge basic to reform. 
Over a period of 50 years authors have 
mentioned that the history of education 
can supply us with basic knowledge which 
can contribute toward the building of re- 
forms in education. Harris 1888 (14), 
Payne 1889 (30), Williams 1889 (47), 
Laurie 1900 (20), Cubberley 1902 (6), 
Moore 1903 (2 5), Knight 1929 (19), 
Mulhern 1936 (26), Wilds 1942 (46), 
and Butts 1947 (3), all indicated this 
as an important feature of the history of 
education. 

b. Shows modern education as an out- 
growth. The education which we offer in 
our schools today was not, and is not, nor 
will it ever be built de novo. It has not 
been developed solely upon the basis of 
present day needs but rather is it largely a 
growth with a history. That history is 
not confined to the United States. It 
draws upon the experiences of other peo- 
ples, particularly modern and ancient 
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Europe and the Near East. This thought 
is implicit in much of the literature on 
educational history and is explicit in 
some sources. Watson 1914 (44) and 
Seeley 19x4 (38) mention it particu- 
larly. 

c. Shows development of educational 
and national ideals. Some students of 
education have defined it as the trans- 
mission of the national ideal to new gen- 
erations. The history of education, then, 
shows the development of the educa- 
tional and national ideals and the at- 
tempt to transmit them from one genera- 
tion to the next. This viewpoint is ex- 
plicit in Harris 1888 (14), Laurie 1900 
(20), Davidson 1901 (7), Cubbcrlcy 
1902 (6), Kemp 190a (18), Messenger 
1931 (21), and Kane 1935 (17), 

d. Has “ cultural ” values. The history 
of education, like general history, has 
often been considered to be a phase of 
liberal education. It has been contrasted 
with studies which are more closely con- 
ected with the immediate practical prob- 
lems. Among the sources which mention 
this value specifically are Hinsdale 1889 
(16), Cubberley 1902 (6), Moore 1903 
(2 5), Burnham 1908 (2), Watson 19x4 
(44), Graves 1915 (12), and Woody 
1934 ( 48 ). 

e. Portrays the history of ideas. Edu- 
cation deals in part with ideas. Ideas 
have influenced educational practice. 
The ideological aspects of an age have 
played a part in the educatioixal devel- 
opments of the age. It is not hard to 
accept the principle that the history of 
education would, in part at least, be a 
history of the influential ideas of history. 
This notion has had wide acceptance. 
Compayre 1886 (5), Hinsdale 1889 
(16), Moore 1903 (2 5), Duggan 1916 


(8), Messenger 1931 (21), Woody 
1934 ( 48 ), Kane 1935 (17), and Wilds 
1942 (46), all suggest it as a major value 
to be derived from the history of edu- 
cation. 

f. lias permanent values. Amid the 
changing emphases in educational studies 
one remains relatively permanent. That 
is the history of education. Earlier writ- 
ers seem to be more inclined to empha- 
size this as a value than are the later 
writers. Compayre 1886 (5), Hinsdale 
1889 (16), and Monroe 1905 (24), seem 
to find it important. 

g. Portrays the history of civilization. 
No other statement concerning the 
values inherent in the history of educa- 
tion has attracted wider support than this 
one. From 1874 to 1947, writers on edu- 
cational history and its values have 
stated that the history of civilization and 
the relationship of education and other 
social institutions are in the field of that 
study. Historians of education have re- 
peatedly asserted that they attempt to 
relate education to the society of which 
it is a part and an expression. The charac- 
ter of education is considered to be deriv- 
ative from society, developing out of 
its ideals, its economic organization and 
standards, its intellectual life and its in- 
stitutions. A list of the men who have 
mentioned this principle as a significant 
characteristic of the history of education 
will demonstrate its widespread accept- 
ance. Hailman 1874 03 )? Compayre 
1886 (5), Harris 1888 (14), Painter 
1888 (29), Laurie 1900 (20), Cubber- 
ley 1902 (6), Moore 1903 (25), Burn- 
ham 1908 (2), Suzzallo 1908 (2), See- 
ley 1914 (38), Good 1924 (11), Woody 
1934 (48), Kane 1935 (17), Eby and 
Arrowood 1941 (10), Wilds 1942 (46), 
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Moehlman 1946 (2,2,), and Butts 1947 can provide the basis for that growth in 

(3) all allude to it as a major theme. other fields as well as its own. 

In summary, one can say that the study a. Serves as a link between liberal and 
of the history of education makes avail- 'professional studies. Teachers are trained 
able to the student a fund of knowledge in both liberal and professional fields, 
about the relationships between educa- The history of education is a study which 
tion and the social milieu in various ages, partakes of the characteristics of both 

Furthermore, lessons can be learned fields. It is a liberal or cultural study as 

from that study. It serves to provide pointed out above. Its subject matter lies 
knowledge of the educational system within the field of the profession. As a 
which is basic to the reform of that sys- bridge between the general and the par- 
tem. Education is shown as an outgrowth ticular, the history of education serves, a 
of earlier educational experience. Edu- unique function. This was stressed in 
cational reformers need to take into con- 1927 by Eby (9) and again in 1941 ia> 
sideration this traditional aspect of edu- the introductory sections of the textbook 
cation, recognize it for what it is, and by Eby and Arrowood (10). Case (4) 
attempt to answer the criticisms whose mentioned it also in 1938. 
roots really lie in tradition but are often b. Serves as an introduction into pro- 
clothed in the raiment of rationalization, fessional courses. Since the history of 
To the extent that education may be de- education is concerned with the whole of 
fined as the transmission from genera- education, it handles materials and prob- 
tion to generation of the ideals of a so- lems associated with special fields, such 
ciety, the history of education reveals as philosophy, method, curriculum, psy- 
the changes and development of the edu- chology, and administration. These 
cational and national ideals. The study fields are viewed broadly in their rela- 
of the history of education is cultural tionships to each other and to large edu- 
and liberalizing. It is a phase of liberal cational issues. Consequently, the study 
education in contrast with more practical of the history of education serves as a 
courses. Its values are relatively per- kind of genetic introduction to other spe- 
manent amid the changing practices, cial areas in the field of education as 
The history of education portrays the well as advanced study in its own area, 
history of ideas. Educational develop- This aspect of the history of education 
ment is but a phase of the evolution as a professional subject has been men- 
of society and can be understood only as tioned by Suzzallo 1908 (2), Eby 1927 
the society of which it is a part is under- (9), Mulhern 1936 (26), Reisner 1937 
stood. ( 32 )> and Butts 1947 ( 3 )- 

c. Provides a foundation for educa- 
2, The history of education provides the tional science. The history of education is 
basis for professional growth. an historical science. It utilizes the objec- 

Ability to grow professionally, during tive examination of evidence in the same 
both pre-service and in-service experi- manner as general history. This aspect 
ence, is a desirable characteristic for edu- makes it part of the science of education 
cators. The study of educational history Furthermore, every phase of educational 
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science has its history which properly lies 
within the province of the history of 
education. This has been emphasized by 
Compayre r 886 (5), Knight 1929 (19)3 
and Woody 1934 (48). 

d. Sullies background for under- 
standing professional literature. In 1940, 
Ruediger (34), with the co-operation of 
his students, investigated educational 
literature and noted the widespread and 
numerous allusions that required an un- 
derstanding of the history of education 
in order for them to be clear to the 
reader. He found that the professional 
literature referred so frequently to his- 
torical materials that a knowledge of 
educational history was imperative for 
understanding the literature in the field 
of education. 

e. Promotes scientific thinking. The 
history of education is an objective study. 
It deals with materials which are usually 
sufficiently removed from the personali- 
ties of contemporary controversy to 
avoid prejudice and allow the free play 
of intelligent examination. Thus it pro- 
vides an experience in scientific weighing 
of evidence which is a desirable approach 
to current problems also. This feature of 
the history of education appeared sig- 
nificant to Wahlquist 1929 (42), Mon- 
roe 1941 (23), and Wilds 1942 (46). 

f. Is a means of mental integration. 
Since the history of education furnishes 
a genetic approach to all fields of educa- 
tional study, it provides a basis for in- 
tegrating all of these studies. The stu- 
dent can then see education as a whole, 
in its proper perspective, within the 
framework of a single course. Eby and 
Arrowood point this out in the introduc- 
tion to their textbook (10) in 1941. 
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To summarize this section, one can say 
that the study of the history of educa- 
tion can serve as a foundation for pro- 
fessional growth during both the pre- 
paratory and the in-service phases of 
that growth. It serves as a link between 
liberal and professional studies as well as 
an orientation into the field of education. 
It functions as an experience in the scien- 
tific approach toward educational ques- 
tions and also as an introduction to other 
scientific studies in the field. Being a com- 
prehensive study, it encompasses all fields 
of educational investigation and serves 
the student as a basis for integrating 
various courses in the field. Professional 
literature cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of the history of 
the profession. 

3. The history of education promotes the 

development of important attitudes. 
The author would like to suggest that 
it is important that teachers and other 
educational workers have the right atti- 
tudes toward their professions. Probably 
it would be difficult to find universal 
agreement upon all attitudes or upon the 
relative importance of various attitudes. 
However, the study of the history of 
education can provide the basis for the 
development of some of the attitudes 
which would probably be widely ac- 
cepted as desirable. Attitudes are very 
elusive. It is more difficult to find satis- 
factory measures of attitudes than of 
knowledge. It is reasonable, however, to 
propose certain attitudes which are more 
likely to develop from a study of the 
history of education than from other 
studies, or which are likely to be out- 
comes of that study as well as others. 
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Some of those attitudes are discussed 
below. 

a. Aids the development of perspec- 
tive in relation to new ideas. Teachers 
need to be able to evaluate new ideas in 
education. From time to time ideas are 
suggested which are represented as new 
and novel, whereas, they are old, have 
been tried, and have been found unsatis- 
factory. If educational workers have 
abandoned an idea in the past, modern 
workers should not welcome it with en- 
thusiasm until it has been reexamined to 
determine the cause of that earlier aban- 
donment. This point of view was 
brought out by Ruediger in 1941 (35). 

b. Increases interest in education. A 
study, such as the history of education, 
which views education as a whole in its 
relationship to other institutions stimu- 
lates interest in education. This idea was 
emphasized by Burnham 1908 (2). 

c. Aids in understanding the purpose 
of education. If the student can view 
education as a whole, he may more easi- 
ly understand its function in society. 
Furthermore, since education can be 
studied in cultures which have reached 
and passed their zeniths and gone into 
decline, in which, so to speak, the data 
are all in, the purpose and function of 
education as a whole can more clearly 
be seen than in contemporary, complex, 
contentious society. It is doubtful that 
the history of education can be replaced 
by any other study which can so readily 
perform that function. There has been 
a fairly widespread acceptance of this 
viewpoint. Those writing of this value 
include Monroe 1905 (24), Hart 1919 
(15), Neuman 1924 (27), and Knight 
1929 (19). 


d. Heightens awareness of education 
as a conservative institution. A common 
point of view toward education is that 
it is designed to conserve the values of 
society and transmit them to new gen- 
erations. To the extent that this is true, 
education is viewed as the conservative 
institution of society. The study of the 
history of education is perhaps more like- 
ly to provide for this attitude than other 
studies since it examines whole societies 
and the development of education with- 
in them. The several sources that have 
stressed this attitude include Kemp x 902 
(18), Norton 1904 (28), Good 1924 
(ix), Knight 1929 (19), Mulhern 1936 
(26), and Wesley 1936 (45). 

e. Promotes a willingness to accept 
new ideas in education. It is interesting 
to note that several sources endorse a 
viewpoint which would seem to contrast 
with the attitude mentioned above. 
However, the contrast is only superficial. 
A careful study of its history will reveal 
that education has been used in various 
ways, that of a conserver being but one. 
The study of its history reveals that edu- 
cation can function for various purposes 
and in various ways for any one purpose. 
When this realization comes to the edu- 
cational worker, he no longer feels 
bound by one method nor to one purpose 
or set of purposes but is ready to wel- 
come new approaches and new methods 
of achieving his educational objectives. 
No single pattern has received universal 
acceptance, nor is it likely to be so in 
the future. The educator secures release 
from the bondage of narrowness into 
the new freedom which is the mark of 
professionalization. This point has been 
stressed by Cubberley 1902 (6), Nor- 
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ton 1904. (28), Knight 1929 (19), and 
Mulhern 1936 (2 6). 

f. Promotes a broad and unprejudiced 
viewpoint. This function of the study of 
history of education is closely allied to 
the one above. The educational worker 
with a good background in educational 
history has a breadth of understanding 
which should promote tolerance toward 
ideas differing from his own. Prejudice 
is promoted by a narrow, one-sided, 
practical training but is opposed by a 
broader and, perhaps, less directly prac- 
tical education. Few values in the his- 
tory of education have called forth more 
support than this one. Among its pro- 
ponents are to be found Painter 1888 
(29), Williams 1889 (47), Cubberley 
1902 (6), Kemp 1902 (18), Monroe 
1905 (24), Graves 1915 (12), Neuman 
1924 (27), Wahlquist 1929 (42), 
Knight 1929 (19), Woody 1934 (48), 
Reisner 1937 (32), Monroe 1941 (23), 
Wilds 1942 (46), and Butts 1947 
( 3 ). 

In this category several attitudes that 
might grow out of the study of the his- 
tory of education have been discussed. 
It has been suggested that such a study 
would increase the interest in education. 
History of education can function to 
promote the development of abroad and 
unprejudiced attitude toward new ideas 
and tolerance toward those which differ 
from one’s own. It has been suggested 
that a willingness to accept good new 
ideas should grow out of the knowledge 
of our professional history. Educators 
with historical knowledge should regard 
education as having purpose and should 
understand that purpose or those pur- 


poses, one of which is the conservation 
of social values. 

4. The history oj education 
provides inspiration. 

Educators need inspiration. Their 
work can often become onerous and sheer 
drudgery without inspiration. The his- 
tory of education can furnish inspiration 
for the daily work of teaching. 

a. Inspires through great educators oj 
the past. The effects of great teachers 
and other •workers in the field of edu- 
cation— Socrates, Comenius, Mann, and 
a host of others— serve to inspire teach- 
ers to higher and more significant levels 
of endeavor. This has been pointed out 
by one of the largest groups of writers 
to endorse any of the proposals, namely, 
Hailman 1874 (13), Compayre 1886 

(5) , Painter 1888 (29), Williams 1889 
(47), Cubberley 1902 (6), Kemp 1902 

(18) , Moore 1903 (25), Burnham 1908 
(2), Watson 1914 (44), Seeley 1914 
(38), Neuman 1924 (27), Knight 1929 

(19) , Woody 1934 (48), and Mulhern 
193d (26). 

b. Enhances the sense of dignity of 
the profession. The study of the history 
of education reveals the great signifi- 
cance of education in every age and of 
the schools in particular in the present 
age. This understanding alone should 
provide the teacher with a sense of the 
significance and dignity of his profession. 
This has been widely mentioned as a 
significant feature of the study by Hail- 
man 1874 (13), Williams 1889 (47), 
Davidson 1901 (7), Cubberley 1902 

(6) , Kemp 1902 (18), Moore 1903 
(25), Norton 1904 (28), Burnham 1908 
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(2), Watson 19x4 (44), Knight 1929 
(19), and Wilds 194a (46). 

c. Tends to overcame narrowness 
which teaching profession induces. Spe- 
cialized professions, of which teaching 
is often one, tend to narrow the out- 
look and experience of the professionals. 
An interest in and a knowledge of the 
history of his profession tends to lift the 
teacher out of this torpifying rut. Several 
writers have found this to be a significant 
value, including Williams 1889 (47), 
Cubberley 1902 (6), Monroe 1905 
(24), Suzzallo 1908 (2), Watson 1914 
(44), Good 1924 (n), Woody 1934 
(48), and Ulich 1936 (41). 

That the history of education can in- 
spire teachers and other workers in the 
field of education has been widely sug- 
gested. This inspiration can come from 
various aspects of the study. Realization 
of the significance and dignity of the 
educational professions can come through 
the development of an understanding of 
' the relationship of education to society 
in both its dynamic and conservative 
aspects. The lives and activities of edu- 
cators can stand as an inspiration to the 
present generation of teachers. The suc- 
cessful battle against odds is always in- 
spiring to those who follow in the foot- 
steps of the leaders. The sacrifices made 
to provide a personally and socially 
significant education for children and the 
demonstrated effects of great teaching 
serve as beacons to guide the wayfarers 
of modern education toward worthwhile 
achievements. The narrowness which 
professionalism induces in its participants 
has undesirable aspects. The history of 
education, in dealing with education as 


a whole and with the large issues of 
education tends to overcome this narrow- 
ness. 

5. The history of education improves 

the quality of educational practice. 

The values discussed thus far are 
chiefly indirect in their effects. Some 
writers have felt that there are values 
in the study of the history of education 
which can be directly useful in teaching, 
administrative, and research activities. It 
would be well to examine some of these 
suggestions of direct value and see who 
supports them. 

a. Enlarges the desire for 'personal 
effectiveness. Probably the desire for 
more personal effectiveness can be en- 
larged as a result of the inspiration 
which the history of education can pro- 
duce. If the study can induce this desire 
then it can have great influence on the 
educator. This value has been suggested 
by Knight 1929 (19). 

b. Gives training in historical method. 
Since all phases of education have a 
history, the ability to approach problems 
genetically, as well as in other ways, is 
one which can make professional growth 
and educational activity itself more ef- 
fective. The study of the history of edu- 
cation is eminently fitted for this train- 
ing. Norton 1904 (28) has been re- 
sponsible for the suggestion of this value. 

c. Increases efficiency through increas- 
ing knowledge of the teacher's art. To 
understand the art of teaching, a knowl- 
edge of its development is important. 
This art has a long history, as long as 
that of humanity itself, perhaps longer. 
To understand it requires study. That 
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study lies within the field of the history 
of education. Cubberley ( 6 ) suggested 
this point in 1902. 

d. Shows failures and successes which 
can be duplicated. A study of the past 
reveals educational theories and methods 
which have succeeded or failed as a 
whole or in part. A knowledge of the 
past should enable the teacher to select 
or reject previously applied ideas on the 
basis of an objective analysis of their 
use and of the reasons for their success 
or failure in particular situations in other 
times. Ideas should be accepted on their 
merits. If they have been tried and found 
wanting in the past, however, that trial 
offers an opportunity for an objective 
appraisal. The failure of an idea in the 
past is not conclusive evidence against 
its use in the present if it can be demon- 
strated that its failure arose out of 
circumstances which do not exist in the 
present. Perhaps an idea, theory, or 
practice may have been premature. The 
present time may be more favorable for 
its acceptance. This usefulness of the 
history of education has been widely 
suggested. Among its proponents have 
been Hailman 1874 (13), Compayre 
1886 (5), Plarris 1888 (14), Painter 
x 888 (29), Williams 1889 (47), Seeley 
1914 (38), Neuman 1924 (27), Knight 
1929 (19), Mulhern 1936 (26), Eby 
and Arrowood 1941 (10), and Butts 
1947 ( 3 )- 

In summary it can be said that four 
factors are alleged to be involved in the 
improvement of educational practice as 
an outgrowth of the study of the history 
of education. Knight (19) suggested 
that the study would enlarge the desire 
for personal effectiveness. Norton (28) 


pointed out that training would be sup- 
plied in historical method. Cubberley 
(6) proposed that the teacher’s efficiency 
would be increased through the increased 
knowledge of the teacher’s art. Finally, 
others suggested that the history of edu- 
cation would show the successes and 
failures of the past. A knowledge of these 
successes and failures can be of assistance 
in the development of methods and 
theories today. 

Chronological Development 

The writer thought that in a period 
of over 70 years some change might 
have taken place in the attitudes toward 
the values to be found in educational 
history, particularly in view of its attack 
by functionalists among the builders of 
the professional curricula, A chart was 
built with a list of values of the history of 
education along the left side in the order 
of their appearance chronologically, i.e., 
statements originating with Hailman 
1874, then Compayre 1886, and on 
down to one stated first by Ruediger 
1941. Altogether, 26 statements were 
used, the same statements discussed in 
this paper. Along the bottom of the 
chart were listed the sources, starting 
with Hailman 1874 at the left and con- 
tinuing through the sources as they ap- 
peared in chronological order up to and 
including the latest source, Butts 1947. 
This distribution was examined and cer- 
tain conclusions drawn. 

x. Some statements of values have 
been mentioned over a wide distribution 
of time. That the history of education 
shows successes and failures of the past 
was mentioned by ten men from 1874 
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to 1947. The statement that teachers 
can be inspired by the great educators 
of the past was suggested by 13 sources 
from 1874 to 1936. The equivalence of 
the history of education and history of 
civilization was thought to be significant 
by 16 of the writei-s from 1874 to 1947. 
That the study of the history of educa- 
tion produces a broad and unprejudiced 
viewpoint toward educational problems 
was felt by 1 2 of the authors from x 8 8 8 
to 1942. That the sense of the dignity 
of the profession is enhanced through 
historical studies was supported by 1 x of 
the sources from 1874 to 1942. 

2. Emphasis upon -permanent values 
was found only in the earlier part of the 
period. From 1886 to 1905, this feature 
was mentioned. It did not occur in later 
periods of this study. 

3. Some values were mentioned only 
in the more recent period. Since 1925 
a few new ideas have been brought up. 
Wahlquist (42) in 1929 and Monroe 
(23) in 1941 suggested that the study 
of the history of education promotes 
scientific thinking. Eby in 1927 (9), and 
with Arrowood in 1941 (10), and Case 
1 93 8 (4) suggested that the historical 
studies serve as a link between liberal 
and professional studies. Knight 1929 
(19) was alone in suggesting that the 
history of education enlarges the desire 
for personal effectiveness. Ruediger 1940 
(34) brought out the idea that the study 
is necessary as a background for under- 
standing professional literature and in 
1941 (35) emphasized that the history 
of education aids in the development of 
perspective in regard to new ideas. That 
the study can be a means of mental 
integration for the student was men- 
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tioned only in 1941 by Eby and Arro- 
wood (10). 

The rest of the statements of values 
were found to be scattered with only 
a few sources emphasizing them through- 
out a large part of the period of 70 
years. 

Summarizing this section, we can say 
that there has been little chronological 
development in the values ascribed to 
the history of education as a professional 
study. Items mentioned early in some 
cases continued to be mentioned for the 
whole period. The suggestion that the 
values of the history of education are 
permanent found support only in the 
early part of the period studied. To the 
later period, since 1925, belong the ideas 
that educational history is a necessary 
background for understanding profes- 
sional studies. Also to the more recent 
period belong the suggestions that the 
study enlarges the desire for personal 
effectiveness and that it aids in the de- 
velopment of perspective in relation to 
new ideas. 

Conclusion 

The curricula for professional train- 
ing in education have not solidified. 
They are in a condition of change, flex- 
ible and dynamic. This is wholly to be 
desired. The questions in regard to the 
formulation of such educational pro- 
grams are still open and should remain 
so. 

As we continuously reappraise our 
methods, our organization, and our phi- 
losophy of the education of teachers and 
other educational workers, we seek to 
upgrade these professions. In that up- 
grading we tend to increase the quantity 
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of education in the pre-service training. 
We must be ever on guard to insure that 
as we increase the quantity we likewise 
improve the quality of that training, that 
we broaden and deepen the educational 
experience for those who propose to 
enter the profession. The improvement 
of the quality of teacher education can 
come about in many ways, but it can 
never be accomplished without the 
strengthening of knowledge of the basic 
sciences underlying the teacher’s art — 
the knowledge of man as an individual 
(psychology), and the knowledge of 
man as a social being (social science). 

All phases of education have their 
history. The genetic approach to the 
solution of educational problems is only 
one of many approaches, but without 
the approach through its history, a prob- 
lem cannot be understood. Historical 
aspects are sketched, at least briefly, in 
most educational studies. This approach 
is helpful but it is at best partial. The 
study of the general history of educa- 
tion remains as the necessary background 
for the understanding of these partial 
studies j for general educational history 
encompasses education as a whole, the 
interrelationships of its various aspects, 
and its relationship to society. 

The history of education solves no 
problems by itself} but without a 
thorough knowledge of the develop- 
ment of education in its larger aspects, 
problems cannot be fully understood. 
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The object of government is not to change men from rational beings 
into beasts or puppets , but to enable them to develop their minds and 
bodies in security , and to employ their reason unshackled. . . . In fact, 
the true aim of government is liberty . — Spinoza 




Once in the library I watched a quest 
For knowledge by a girl, who briefly caught 
The secret of all time, but never guessed 
That she, herself, was part of what she sought. 
Her pale, red-tipped fingers on the browned, 

Dim pages of an old book were youth bared 
Against the indistinct, faded background 
Of the past. Fascinated, I stared. 


It was an ancient, formidable book 
Containing, between layers of thin dust, 
The wisdom of past centuries. The look 
She gave to it was of extreme disgust. 

But as she turned the sheets dim with age, 
She left a mark on every yellowed page. 


* 3H • 



The Colleges Aren’t Doing “Right” 

by the G.I. 

An Ex-College Professor 


A little over a month ago, I re- 
signed from the Faculty of an im- 
portant mid-western University, after 
spending six years in the teaching pro- 
fession — years that have taken me from 
the rank of a lowly instructor to that of 
the head of an important department, 
and have covered the campuses of more 
than one large college or university. 

Since my resignation, there has been 
an almost constant stream of former stu- 
dents, who are bringing their tale of 
woe to my fireside. True, I had heard 
of some of their difficulties while I sat 
behind my desk as their professor and 
counsellor, but nothing like what I have 
heard here at home since leaving the cam- 
pus. For some reason now, the students 
are more willing to talk, and they are 
opening my eyes to trends of thought that 
I never dreamed existed in their minds. 

Because the majority of these stories 
are coming from ex-G.I.’s who are 
studying at the taxpayers’ expense, I 
want to pass on some of their impres- 
sions in the hope that the presidents and 
deans will do something before it is too 
late. The latter make many predictions 
as to when the peak of the veteran en- 
rollment will arrive, but in my opinion, 
that peak is here now, and none of the 
colleges recognize it. I know of more 
than one veteran who is going to call 
it quits at the end of this semester, be- 
cause as they say, “it all seems like a 


farce and a waste of time, and I have 
already wasted too many years of my 
life.” 

Their greatest complaints seem to be 
against the members of the faculties 
themselves, and the fact that they are 
grossly inadequate and unprepared for 
their responsibilities. There is no need 
for me to dwell on the fact that the 
teaching profession is underpaid, and 
that it is one of the world’s forgotten 
professions. Through recent campaign- 
ing, the American public is beginning 
to realize that the teacher is a very im- 
portant cog in its community, but it will 
be some time before this influence is felt 
on the campuses of the country. In the 
meantime, most deans approach the 
faculty problem on the basis of how 
little can I hire a man for, who will 
meet the minimum requirements of the 
profession? No attempt is made to find 
out whether or not he knows his subject, 
or what kind of a classroom presentation 
he makes, or how he will handle and 
mix with the students he is going to 
teach. I know this to be true, because 
no one made any attempts to find out 
what kind of a teacher I would make 
when I first entered the hallowed halls 
of a university as a member of the 
faculty. 

Furthermore, every university in the 
country has been busy bolstering its 
teaching staff since the start of this oast 
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school session, and the influx of veterans 
first began to tax their capacities. The 
general reaction of the veteran — and he 
is now a man who is a much keener 
judge of human nature and capabilities 
than he was when he left the campus as 
a student to go away to the wars— is one 
of where did they manage to resurrect 
this specimen of humanity who is sup- 
posed to be teaching me science, or 
mathematics, or whatever the case may 
be? And I am here quoting almost 
verbatim the words of one of my former 
students who was telling me his woes. 

The latest veteran to visit my home 
was a member of the Army Air Corps 
with 98 missions over the European 
theater as a fighter pilot to his credit, 
and an extremely wise and clever stu- 
dent. He tells me he is going to quit 
right after his exams this semester. Of 
the seven subjects he is taking, not one 
of the professors is doing even a half-way 
decent job of putting his material across 
to the class. One teacher in particular 
he described as going to the board with 
a sheaf of notes in one hand and a piece 
of chalk in the other, and then furiously 
proceeding to cover up “acres” of black- 
board by copying from his notes, finally 
rubbing it off before any student had 
an opportunity to embarrass him by 
asking questions that he couldn’t answer, 
A further comment was that if one were 
to take his notes from him, he wouldn’t 
have much else to do except play “tic-tac- 
toe” with himself on the board. 

The above is perhaps a special case 
and may be somewhat exaggerated, but 
It is nevertheless indicative of the gen- 
eral students’ opinions of their instruc- 
tors. It indicates to me that the univer- 
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sides have done very little if anything 
towards placing teachers in their class- 
rooms who first and foremost, are com- 
pletely familiar with their subjects, and 
secondly are not ashamed to admit to 
the students when they don’t know the 
answer to a particular question, but that 
they will do everything they can to find 
the correct answer before the next regu- 
lar class period. 

Along with complaints about their 
teachers, the veteran students are bitterly 
critical of the facilities and schedules 
which have been provided for them. 
For the past three years the universities 
struggled along on meager enrollments 
while the boys were away at war, but 
did very little if anything, to prepare 
for the now record enrollments that are 
the rule since the soldiers have returned 
to the campuses hungry for education, 
learning, and culture. Take the case of 
one student I know, who is taking a 
regular curriculum without any special 
courses of any kind. Tie has classes 
scheduled every morning from eight to 
ten, and then not another one until four 
in the afternoon. In the intervening 
hours there is no study room he can go 
to, the library facilities are a joke and 
couldn’t even take care of the university’s 
regular students, there are no cafeteria 
facilities anywhere on the campus, and 
he lives fifteen miles or an hour’s bus 
ride from the campus. What is he going 
to do, or where is he going to go in the 
intervening time between his morning 
and afternoon classes? And this condi- 
tion is for six days in the week. By a 
little careful planning and scheduling, 
it seems to me that this veteran’s sched- 
ule, without any course irregularities of 
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any kind, could have been made a little 
more regular and consecutive. 

Of course, the college officials are 
going to say that with the materials and 
labor shortages they would not have been 
able to build additional facilities even 
if they had planned for them. My an- 
swer to this is in full accord, but I still 
blame the university officials for accept- 
ing a number of students which they 
should know they couldn’t handle with 
their existing plants. In most cases how- 
ever, their only desire has been to reap 
the harvest, and they have taken every 
student who applied at their doors for 
admittance, provided he met the en- 
trance requirements. I am reminded of 
one eastern campus I was on at the begin- 
ning of this spring semester. On the 
Saturday before registration Monday, 
about three thousand students were mill- 
ing around the campus trying to obtain 
pre-registration information. There was 
not one single person available who 
could help them, and this number of 
students was about equal to the college’s 
normal prewar enrollment. Yet, by the 
end of registration week, this college had 
enrolled 7,200 students, and they were 
still going strong! The dean had even 
found it necessary to' suspend classes so 
that all faculty members could assist 
in signing up as many students as pos- 
sible! 

This college was enrolling students, 
and yet had cancelled classes, with the 
result that there was no where to go 
even after a student was ready to start 
his classes! Their total enrollment now 
is a little under ten thousand students, 
and they have just announced an increase 
in tuition, effective immediately. Does 


this sound like efficient administration? 
Not to me, it doesn’t. But then, Uncle 
Sam is footing the bill for three-quarters 
of their student body, so what difference 
does it make? 

I am afraid we must fact the fact 
that higher educational standards have 
been definitely lowered, and in most 
cases at present are being run on a very 
slip-shod basis. Yet this is just the time 
when we should be putting forth our 
best effort to take care of the veteran, 
and the civilian student who has stayed 
with the colleges through the lean war 
years. Unless the colleges and universi- 
ties of this country look to their laurels, 
and quickly, we are going to see a poor 
grade of graduate for the next few years. 
What is more important, we are dis- 
illusioning the veteran who in later 
years, will be considering whether or 
not he should send his own children to 
college. Based on what he is going 
through now himself, I doubt very much 
if many of them will want to subject 
their children to the American campus. 

My first and foremost plea however, 
is to the college and university executives 
themselves, who have been and are 
charged with the responsibility of hiring 
new faculty members. By all the laws 
of fair play, at least put men into your 
classrooms who know their subjects, and 
have the stuff in them to make teachers! 
Your plants, your schedules, your lack 
of textbooks, and other physical de- 
ficiencies can be forgiven. But your in- 
adequate and farcical staffs? Never! 

It is not too late to repair an almost 
irreparable state of affairs. If you want 
to keep the veteran enrollments, and 
build solidly for the future, act now! 





Road Sign in the Carolinas 


Gerhard Friedrich 



The crucial test of countless generations 
Is here summed up in two amazing words, 

Two curious names: Friendship and Battleground. 
Each means a space, a place, a habitation, 

And each is reached along a winding road, 

Across some hills, between some fields and woods. 
They lie but few and easy miles apart j 
Yet one can not across the countryside 
From one place see the other, and they seem 
Estranged as are two continents, two worlds, 

With an abyss, an ocean in between. 

Whoever passes on this open road 

Should stop a moment and should give a thought 

To these two wooden arms that point the way 

In opposite directions. You and I 

Have here exchanged a brief, inquiring look 

When on a summer evening we first 

Consulted this convenient, awful guide, 

To find the purpose of these parting ways. 

The answer stood before us vividly, 

And we could choose (as travelers in time 
Are bound to do) : Friendship or Battleground. 
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The Problem Faced by Teachers of 
the Philosophy of Education 1 

Charles F. 


I 

T eachers of the Philosophy of edu- 
cation face just now a very difficult 
and a very challenging situation. In this 
respect they are in precisely the same 
situation as are their colleagues in all 
the other fields of philosophy, for phi- 
losophy faces, just now, I am sure, un- 
limited opportunity and an especially 
difficult task. That we stand at the cross- 
roads of history, that we are passing 
through the most rapid, the most far 
reaching, and the most profound revolu- 
tion in patterns of thinking and of habit 
that the world has ever experienced is 
a commonplace. Whether the downfall 
of the West, of which Spengler wrote, 
or a new renaissance out of which will 
come a new life, sensitive, full of 
strength and of fresh interests, no one 
can know. One thing is certain, every 
pattern of culture on earth is in rapid 
flux and everywhere in the civilized 
world the intellectual basis of human 
living is being reformulated. In this 
reformulation, the problems of philoso- 
phy, the problem of truth and the prob- 
lem of the good, are central, as they 
were in Athens of the fifth century and 
in Rome of the first century, B.C., in 
the Roman world of St. Augustine, and 
in Italy and England in the fifteenth 

1 Adapted from a paper presented to the Phi- 
losophy of Education Society, Philadelphia, 
February, 1947. 


Arrowood 

and sixteenth centuries of our era. The 
rapidly accelerated change through 
which the world is passing constitutes a 
challenge to philosophy. 

The challenge to philosophy is quite 
explicit. President Conant, writing of 
“The American Community of Scholars” 
in the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1946, 
called attention to the lack of coherence 
and unity within this community, and 
suggested that departments of philoso- 
phy organize courses dealing with ethics, 
government, and society in general 
which “would combine the philosopher’s 
quest for the normative and enduring 
with the social scientist’s desire to analyze 
and influence the immediate situation.” 
That the President of our oldest uni- 
versity should recognize the peculiar 
problem of the philosopher in a world 
in which knowledge has accumulated 
and patterns of thought and action are 
disintegrating is, of course, to be ex- 
pected} but the call to the philosopher 
comes insistently, too, from many per- 
sons very differently circumstanced. The 
report reaches me of the great demand 
on the part of the men of the armed 
forces at Shrivenham for courses in phi- 
losophy. In my own university we have 
a steady stream of men who are just 
now looking to philosophy in the hope 
that it can do what Mr. Conant suggests. 
One man has turned to philosophy and 
to reflection on life’s values while a pris- 
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oner of war, the interest of a second stu- 
dent in the philosophy of education was 
generated by the problems which he 
faced in the development and direction of 
the college of which he is president; a 
third student came to philosophy as an 
undergraduate student, sensitive to cur- 
rent social problems and inspired by a 
great teacher to seek the normative and 
enduring in the intellectual enterprise. 

Philosophy has, in our day, what the 
Puritans would have called a “voca- 
tion”; and the fact that this call is to 
a peculiarly baffling and difficult task 
constitutes precisely the justification of 
philosophic activity and a promise of 
progress in our peculiar enterprise. I 
need not remind the reader that it was 
precisely Socrates’ recognition of his own 
ignorance that, as he saw it, gave him 
his “vocation” to become the “gadfly of 
the Athenians;” or to remind him in 
more technical terms, that the highly 
problematic situation which we face in 
American education is the challenge to 
thinking about its foundations and that 
the recognition of the terms in the prob- 
lem would constitute a very long step in 
the direction of its solution. Let us 
address ourselves briefly, then, to the 
terms of our problem. 

The fundamental terms of our prob- 
lem are set for us by the revolutionary 
changes in the sciences of the past cen- 
tury and by the revolutionary changes 
in the patterns of habit of the masses 
of the people of the world that have 
taken place within the past half-century. 
Concerned as it is with the fundamental 
postulates respecting truth and value, 
philosophy is deeply involved with the 
new intellectual perspectives opened by 


modern historical criticism in a variety 
of fields; by the complete transvaluation 
of our interests which the sciences of 
man— archeology, anthropology, soci- 
ology and psychology — impose upon us. 

It is deeply involved too, with the scien- 
tific discoveries of the last century, which 
have completely disintegrated the world 
view of our great-grandfathers, but have 
not yet been assimilated into the day- 
by-day thinking of the ordinary man. 
The intellectual life of the West is 
suffering from a split personality, and 
the task of bringing the terms of the 
conflict to light and finding the solvent 
is the responsibility of philosophy. 

The scope of the intellectual problem 
and the practical difficulties involved 
with it, are rendered infinitely greater 
by the revolution in communication 
which has made the separateness but not 
the conflict of cultures a thing of the 
past. Any number of primitive and 
rather local cultures have gone down 
within the past four hundred years before 
the mechanical power of the western 
nations, but even as late as the beginning 
of the aoth Century, western civilization 
appeared to be intact. Its leaders thought 
of its destiny in terms of “the white 
man’s burden,” of imperial conquest or 
of a missionary enterprise— in all these 
cases as the conquering or winning of 
new areas by western culture. One could 
still think, and people did think, in 
terms of the western tradition, and other 
traditions were studied as quite alien, as 
interesting comparatively, but not as 
elements in the culture we share. We 
now are suddenly aware that people who 
are thoroughly interdependent economi- 
cally and politically, or who jostle each 
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other elbow to elbow in this crowded 
world can still hold ideologies which 
set them in sharp opposition to each 
other. In Palestine, in India, in China, 
in Latin American and in our own coun- 
try, among men who live side by side 
and see each other day by day, are 
divisions of mind as deep as the ages. 

Now a fundamental premise of this 
paper is that if civilization is to continue, 
a commonwealth of thought and feeling 
must be created among men. A second 
premise is this, that this spiritual com- 
monwealth can be achieved only as 
minds wholly devoted to the truth seek 
it freely j that any attempt to impose 
unity by the use of force must divide 
the world yet further ; for I hold that 
authoritarianism, since it is obscurantist, 
makes the discovery of any adequate 
body of common interests impossible, 
and since it is repressive, provokes envy, 
fear, and other divisive feelings. The 
authority of the truth is a very different 
matter. The fabric of any world fel- 
lowship or of any fellowship of any 
single people is strong and unbroken as 
it has the thread of the living truth 
woven through it 5 the continuity of hu- 
man culture can be achieved at the level 
of high civilization and maintained at 
that level, only as society permits com- 
plete intellectual freedom and accepts 
the findings of free and exact thought 
as the guide of life, I rest my hope for 
the health, happiness and sanity of man- 
kind on the quest of free minds, in- 
formed by good will, for the truth. I 
subscribe to the sentiment of the Platonic 
Socrates: 

Some things I have said of which I am 
not altogether confident. But that we shall 


be better and braver and less helpless if we 
think we ought to inquire than we should 
have been had we indulged in the idle fancy 
that there is no knowing and no use trying 
to know what we do not know; that is a 
theme upon which I am willing to fight in 
word and deed to the utmost of my power. 

II 

So far in this paper, I have spoken 
of the challenge of the modern world 
to philosophy in general. To the meeting 
of this general challenge philosophers of 
education are no less committed than 
are their colleagues in the other phi- 
losophic disciplines. The philosopher of 
education has, moreover, a special role 
with respect to the general task of phi- 
losophy in furnishing a significant part 
of the intellectual basis of civilization. 
The present level of civilization is de- 
pendent upon popular sovereignty j so 
that, if kings are to be philosophers in 
our world, the perspectives, the insights, 
and the spirit of philosophy must be 
diffused among the people generally. 
This is an infinitely more difficult task 
than was the general diffusion of literacy 
which, in the eighteenth century, was 
looked upon as one of the three neces- 
sary conditions which, together, would 
ensure the indefinite improvements of 
the character and condition of mankind. 
The other two, of course, were the 
progress of science and the achieving of 
popular sovereignty. 

Modern society has assigned the task 
of providing a common basis of thought 
and feeling among peoples t® what our 
predecessors in America called the com- 
mon schools. In the Middle Ages the 
clergy carried a common faith and code 
of conduct to all parts of Western 
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Christendom. Vernacular versions of the 
Bible and established churches had im- 
portant roles in developing national com- 
monwealths after the Reformation. The 
unity we seek involves community of 
feeling and ideas among peoples who 
mediate their ordinary values in very 
different ways. The world must, there- 
fore, learn what certain sections of West- 
ern Christendom had learned in the 
nineteenth century and seems in danger 
of forgetting, namely, that diversity in 
a people is a great resource so long as 
there is among them also a community 
of thinking and acting and feeling— a 
commonwealth— and so long as indi- 
viduals are actuated by good will and 
by genuine respect for human values. 
The creation of a bond of unity among 
men must be committed to persons who 
have no commitment which prevents 
their entire loyalty to this one. Modern 
society entrusts this undertaking, there- 
fore, to the schoolmaster, because, pre- 
cisely, such other loyalties and commit- 
ments as he has — and he has them — 
rather contribute to his loyalty to this 
task than interferes with it. 

If this is granted, the philosopher of 
education is assigned a crucial role in the 
intellectual enterprise, for he, rather 
than his colleagues in other fields of 
philosophy, is charged with responsibility 
for putting teachers in possession of phi- 
losophic insights. Only a man who is at 
home in the fields of both educational 
and philosophic scholarship can mediate 
philosophic ideas to those who must 
make them the common possession of 
of people generally. The ideas which 
form the intellectual basis on any com- 
monwealth must be part of the intel- 


lectual equipment of persons who pre- 
pare curricular materials, who write text 
books for elementary and secondary 
schools and who are, in day-by-day con- 
tact with the pupils of lower schools, if 
the deep divisions of our society are to 
be healed and a commonwealth of free 
peoples achieved for the world. The 
scholars who train teachers and other 
leaders of the lower schools clearly 
occupy a point of special advantage and 
responsibility with respect to this enter- 
prise. 

The difficulties faced by teachers of 
the philosophy of education are very 
great. Perhaps the most serious difficulty 
which confronts us is that of not having, 
as yet, fully defined and established the 
character and place of educational phi- 
losophy in the whole field of scholarship. 
So far from having established itself 
fully, philosophy of education still suf- 
fers from the very general reaction 
against it which extended from about 
1910 until very recently. Older college 
teachers will recall the attack upon both 
the history and philosophy of education, 
and the exclusion of these subjects as 
regular parts of the programs of impor- 
tant schools and departments of educa- 
tion, If my own personal experience is 
any test, the tide set in favor of the 
subjects about 1930, and is running mote 
strongly in their favor just now than at 
any other time within my memory. 
Within the past year or two the strong 
departments were bombarded with re- 
quests for nominations of men to teach 
the history and philosophy of education, 
and, to judge from what I have myself 
seen the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation are attracting strong graduate 
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students in greater numbers than at any 
earlier time. 

This revival of interest in the phi- 
losophy of education has produced one 
very embarrasing situation — a situation 
from which the subject is suffering. 
Statements, papers, and even books, 
produced by persons who have attained 
rather important places in education but 
who have not had at all adequate train- 
ing in philosophy have been put forward 
as “philosophy of education.” Such pro- 
ductions are no more philosophy than are 
random bits of information about ani- 
mals and untested conclusions respecting 
their structure and behavior scientific 
biology. Philosophy of education is 
worthy of the name only as it is properly 
related in the tradition of philosophical 
scholarship; precisely as philosophy, to 
be worthy of the name, must be properly 
related within the entire field of the 
sciences and humanities. 

The matter of giving the philosophy 
of education standing as a scholarly field 
of university teaching is rendered ex- 
ceedingly difficult by the lack of any 
common intellectual basis among stu- 
dents of education. Satisfying work in 
modern theory of knowledge and of 
value are possible only to persons who 
are so trained as to be quite precise in 
their use of language — a precision which 
cannot be acquired without rather ex- 
tensive study of at least one foreign 
language, and such exercise in the in- 
terpretation of propositions as is to be 
had in a good course in old-fashioned 
formal logic; to persons who are quite 
well grounded in biology, cultural an- 
thropology, the history of civilization 
and especially the history of ideas, and in 


psychology; and to persons who have 
had enough formal training in the ex- 
perimental sciences to enable them to 
follow scientific evidence. I have taught 
students who came to me with all of 
these things, and other students who 
have little if any of this basis, and it 
is they who have convinced me of the 
need of a thorough grounding in all of 
these areas for students of philosophy. 
Even with students who lack the prepa- 
ration here suggested, however, a teacher 
of the philosophy of education can attain 
a result, which if far short of what 
should be achieved with all pupils is 
still of value — it is possible for any 
sincere college student to achieve, in a 
single course, a measure of the philo- 
sophic spirit and an introduction to phi- 
losophic problems, and these may well 
constitute a significant contribution to his 
intellectual development. 

A final problem faced by the teacher 
of the philosophy of education is that 
posed by the limited amount of time 
which students preparing to teach can 
devote to it. The demands upon the 
college student preparing to teach are 
extensive. He must acquire a consider- 
able range of general and basic knowl- 
edge and proficiencies. If he is to teach 
in a high school he must acquire rather 
extensive commands of two fields of 
knowledge; a requirement which the 
person planning to teach in an ele- 
mentary school must match by courses 
in games, music, and drawing and other 
courses which will provide sound and 
extensive general knowledge in a num- 
ber of fields. The prospective teacher 
must study the psychology of childhood 
and youth; and must make at least a 
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start in his very difficult art, that of 
teaching. Since these are immediate 
necessities, the prospective teacher finds 
little opportunity to develop the insights 
and convictions which give significance 
and direction to his activities. 

Centuries ago, a band of Spanish ex- 
ploreres, lured by tales of the wealth 
of the famed cities of Cibola, traversed 
the American Southwest. They endured 
dreadful privation, danger, and toil 5 
and the chronicle of their journey sums 
up its results as follows, “We found no 


gold, but a place in which to search.” 
One knows that the man who wrote 
that was, at the least, all but content, 
for in exploration as in philosophy, it 
is the quest that is the thing. The teacher 
of the philosophy of education surveys 
a situation which baffles him as harsh 
deserts and dangerous mountains baffled 
the Spanish explorer; but if indeed the 
teacher be a philosopher, he will have 
found the answer to his problem, as he 
finds a place in which to search, and 
young minds eager to join the quest. 


The foremost danger confronting us in the educational world today 
is not that we will fay teachers too little , hut that we will fail to recruit 
and train teachers worthy of the best professional salaries . It is not so 
much that we will have a shortage of persons certified to teach as it is 
that we will have a shortage of properly educated teachers to certificate, 
...So far as I am aware , there is only one college in the United States 
which requires professional educational preparation of every faculty 
member before he gives a lecture or conducts a discussion . ... The 
institution with this program of professional preparation for its faculty 
is the Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth?— 
Harold Benjamin, in Survey Graphic, November n, 1947 



Mobile Children Need Help 

William W. Wattenberg 


A rapidly increasing concern with 
problems of human adjustment is 
apparent in much present-day educa- 
tional thought. Although forwardlook- 
ing educators have for some years 
worked to develop better methods of 
teaching youngsters to cope with their 
present and future personal problems, 
full appreciation of the significance of 
such efforts has grown substantially dur- 
ing recent years. 

Several factors have combined to re- 
inforce demands that the schools give 
greater direct attention to preparing 
young people to handle more intel- 
ligently matters involving human rela- 
tionships. For one thing, the years 
preceding and during the war saw a 
growing emphasis on what was originally 
called intercultural education. Regarded 
as education to combat racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, this movement quick- 
ly broadened its outlook. 

Those working to reduce racial and 
religious tensions by means of education, 
discovered rather soon that clashes be- 
tween groups of all kinds followed 
similar patterns. Study revealed that 
such conflicts were often an expression 
of deep-seated personality maladjust- 
ments, that many intercultural problems 
were special cases of a more general 
failure on the part of many people to 
work out satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tions. In short, reduction or prevention 
of prejudice was seen to be allied to 


general education for mental health. 

From another direction came pleas 
that “the schools do something about 
mental hygiene.” During the war, mili- 
tary authorities were impressed with 
the number of Americans who had to 
be rejected or treated for psychoneurotic 
difficulties. Just as an earlier generation 
was stimulated to emphasize physical 
education and hygiene by the high rate 
of rejection for physical disabilities in 
World War I, so mental hygienists have 
been given a sense of greater urgency 
by the discovery of the prevalence of 
mental disorders among potential fight- 
ing men in World War II. 

Meanwhile, medical men have be- 
come more vocal about the proportion 
of their patients whose illnesses have 
no important organic basis. Shortages of 
various types accentuate the problems. 
There are too few qualified psychiatrists, 
too few beds in hospitals for the treat- 
ment of mental ills. Furthermore, as 
quickly as one individual is cured, two 
new cases appear to take his place. 
Naturally, a cry arises for preventive 
measures. In response, many school sys- 
tems throughout the country, beset as 
they are by their own problems of per- 
sonnel shortages, do what they can to 
make teachers more sensitive to chil- 
dren’s psychological troubles. In Dela- 
ware, an experiment in “preventive psy- 
chiatry,” now in progress may be an 
indication of a coming trend. 

From a fourth source we are im- 
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pressed with widespread difficulties 
among Americans in establishing desired 
relationships with other people. Jurists, 
religious leaders and the general public 
watch with worry the tremendous rise 
in divorce rates. The fact that many 
divorces involve neither hasty alliances 
nor war marriages, but involve couples 
of all ages, many married for years and 
large numbers with children, under- 
lines the seriousness of this symptom 
of trouble. Marriage counselling and 
courses in family education are two direct 
attacks on this problem. But, again, 
those engaged in such efforts find them- 
selves trying to cope with more general 
personality maladjustments. 

The causes of personality difficulties 
are so many and varied that a complete 
list would be impossible to create. 
Broken homes, economic insecurity, rc- 
jective parents, sibling rivalries, culture 
conflicts, sex miseducation, overprotec- 
tive mothers and fathers, religious un- 
certainties, and similar factors either 
alone or in combination doubtless are 
responsible for a significant proportion 
of mental breakdowns, delinquencies, 
smashed marriages and general unhappi- 
ness. 

II 

In this article we shall deal with one, 
and it is only one, of the factors which 
may contribute directly or indirectly to 
maladjustments among children and, 
when those children reach adulthood, 
among adults. We shall try to indicate 
a few, and they are only a few, ways 
in which schools may help children to 
cope with that factor. The problem we 
have selected is mobility. 


[March 

Wc know from extreme cases that 
when families move, when children are 
uprooted, the resultant events may lead 
to problems. These are most Manifest 
in city areas where many families are 
transient. Such areas uniformly have 
high delinquency rates, and high insanity 
rates, symptoms of maladjustment. 

Before going into greater detail on 
effects or possible counteracting meas- 
ures, we first should appraise the scope 
of mobility affecting children. For a 
long time we have suspected that Ameri- 
cans’ traditionally great mobility in- 
volved many children, but have had no 
accurate measures for the nation as a 
whole. How many children have to go 
through an adjustment, with their 
families, to a drastic change of setting, 
with all that means in terms of finding 
new friends and learning new neighbor- 
hood customs? 

During the past year, the Census Bu- 
reau has released its statistics, gathered 
during the 1940 enumeration, of the 
number and ages of migrants. The 
census takers, in 1940, had to supply on 
their schedules, the answer to this ques- 
tion: “In what place did this person 
live on April 1, 1935?” If the 1940 
address was in a different city or different 
county from the 1935 address, the indi- 
vidual was considered a migrant. 

We are particularly interested in this 
1935-40 period because it was a period . 
of comparative normality, the pattern of 
which may be expected to be duplicated 
with comparatively minor variations in 
the immediate future. By 1935, the 
strong back-to-the-farm movement of the 
early 1930’s had spent itself. The shifts 
to war plants and the post-war adjust- 
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ment which uprooted 5,940,000 families, 
at least 3,600,000 of them containing 
children, between April, 1940, and 
February, 1946, 1 had barely started. 

During the period, 1935 to 1940, 
some 1,052,291 children of elementary 
school age (5 to 13) in 1940 were in- 
volved in migration and another 437,68 1 
of high school age (14 to 17) had 
migrated. 2 In percentage of the total 
population of their age groups, these 
young people represented eleven per 
cent of all children of elementary school 
age and nine per cent of all youth of 
high school age. That is, in a compara- 
tively stable period, roughly one out of 
every ten young people of school age 
was involved in a migration and had to 
make an adjustment to strange surround- 
ings, form new friendships and, if going 
to school, learn a more or less novel 
school routine. How many of these 
young people made more than one move 
we have no way of knowing. 

The nature of the shift is indicated 
partially by the analysis, in Table I, of 
the type of community which the young 
people left and the type to which they 
went. 

Two facts revealed by this table are 
striking: First, a very substantial num- 
ber of these moves were between quite 

1 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census, "Migration of Families in the United 
States: April, 1940, to February, 1945,” Series 
P-S, No. 14, December 2 6, 1946, 

2 These and all other statistics for the 1935-40 
period are taken from the publication, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
“1 6th Census of the United States: 1940: Popula- 
tion: Internal Migration, 1935 to 1940: Age of 
Migrants,” Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. In some cases, figures have been 
derived by simple arithmetical calculations, i.e., 
division, addition or subtraction. 


Table I 

Type of Migration, By Age Groups 


Type of Migration 

Urban to Urban 
Urban to Non-Farm Rural 
Urban to Farm Rural 


5 to 13 14 to 17 

year group year group 

707,432 281,926 

378,471 138,014 

1 52,477 69,438 


Non-Farm Rural to Urban 198,783 87,636 

Non-Farm Rural to Non-Farm 

Rural 214,532 78,338 

Non-Farm Rural to Farm Rural 79,279 32,678 


Farm Rural to Urban 104,804 49,521 

Farm Rural to Non-Farm Rural 121,863 48,449 

Farm Rural to Farm Rural 383,853 164,017 


different types of community. This 
means that the young folks and their 
families had to undergo a marked change 
in patterns of living and recreation. 
Second, the number of urban children 
who had to adjust to rural settings was 
surprisingly great. In part, this repre- 
sented a suburban trend. However, in 
some cases the moves to “non-farm 
rural” communities involved the growth 
of unorganized settlements, including 
trailer camps, on the fringe of metro- 
politan areas. In other cases, the move 
to farm communities meant just what 
it says, a child brought up in city streets 
had to learn the patterns of farm life. 
In short, mobile children are not merely 
a problem of big city schools; rural 
schools have an equal load in this respect. 

Table II gives more complete statistics 
for the movement of young people in 
and out of the ten largest cities of the 
United States. 

It is clearly apparent that, although 
large city schools still had to absorb 
considerable numbers of migrant chil- 
dren, the basic trend was outward to 
smaller communities. To a child, the 
change from city life to rural ways could 
involve as much confusion and as many 
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Table II 

Migration of Young People In ami Out o] Large Cilia, 
I 935 'i° 


City 

5 ‘013 

14 to 17 


year group 

year group 

New York City 

In-Migrants 

19*029 

9,346 

Out-Migrants 

49*778 

18,260 

Chicago 

In-Migrnnta 

15,721 

6,791 

Out-Migranta 

37,987 

13,30? 

Philadelphia 

In-Migrants 

7,841 

3,089 

Out-Migrants 

15,607 

6,359 

Detroit 

In-Migranta 

14,249 

5.828 

Out-Migranta 

33,065 

11,121 

Los Angeles 

In-Migrants 

30,38s 

13,827 

Out-Migrants 

30,259 

11,822 

Cleveland 

In-Migranti 

4,620 

1,994 

Out-Migranti 

15,933 

6,266 

Baltimore 

In-Migrants 

5,206 

2,088 

Out-Migrants 

7,352 

3,117 

St. Louis 

In-Migrants 

6,275 

2,754 

Out-Migrants 

15,144 

5,749 

Boston 

In-Migrants 

4,346 

1,678 

Out-Migrants 

10,718 

3,629 

Pittsburgh 

In-Migrants 

3,427 

1,486 

Out-Migrants 

9,693 

3,968 

problems as 

the adjustment to 

city pat- 


terns on the part of rural migrants. 

In addition to change in patterns of 
living, many migrant children had to 
contend with sectional differences. As 
Table III shows, many of the moves 
were over long distances, and brought 
children in contact with somewhat differ- 
ent customs and patterns of climate. 

Contrary to popular assumption, mi- 
gration was not confined to poorly 
skilled laborers and dispossessed farm- 
ers. All economic levels were afEected. 


3 All statistics on the occupational level of 
migrants are taken from U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “16th Census 
of the United States, 1940: Population: Internal 
Migration, 1935 to 1940: Economic Character- 
istics of Migrants,” Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 


In fact, the most mobile group during 
1935-40 were professional people, some 
25 per cent of whom had made at least 
one change of residence during the five- 
year period. 3 Table IV gives the detailed 

Table III 

Dislttttttt of Migrations Affecting Young People, 
* 933 --l° 

Distance of Migration 4 to 13 14, t 0 17 

year group year group 

Within a State 1, 553 , 608 639,420 

Between contiguous states 494,683 195,951 

Between noncontiguous states 434,665 174,647 

figures on migration of the major occu- 
pational groups. We cite figures for men 
only, to give an indication of the eco- 
nomic status of families involved. 

Table IV 

Occupational Level of Male Migrants, 1935-40 

Occupational Group Number Number of Per 

Migrants Cent 

Professional ami semi- 

professional workers . 1,875,387 476,162 25.4 

Farmers and farm 

managers 4.99 '.7 ‘5 4 to, 793 8.2 

Proprietors, managers 

and officials 3,325,767 511,235 15.4 

Clerical, sales and 

kindred workers .... 4,360,648 690,950 15.8 

Craftsmen, foremen and 

kindred workers .... 4,949,132 661,613 13.4 

Operatives and kindred 

workers 6,205,898 784,476 12.6 

Domestic service 

workers 142,231 24,798 1 74 

Service workers, except 

domestic 2,196,695 393,239 J 7-9 

Farm laborers and 

foremen 2,770,005 441,994 16.0 

Laborers, except farm .. 3,210,427 383,825 12.0 

Up to this point we have been dealing 
with migration between communities. To 
complete the picture, however, we must 
take into account the restlessness of city 
families which, until their movements 
were hampered temporarily by the hous- 
ing shortage, frequently moved from 
house to house, and from neighborhood 
to neighborhood. No over-all figures on 
such intracity mobility are available. 
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However, a study of Rochester, New 
York 4 gives a clue to the extensiveness of 
such movements. The city was divided 
into fourteen large areas and an analysis 
made of changes of residence between 
1930 and 1940. In the median area, 
approximately one out of every five 
families had moved from one area to 
another, and an additional one out of 
seven families had changed addresses 
within the area. In the most stable area 
of the city, 77.0 per cent of the families 
had lived at the same address for ten 
years; in the most unstable area, only 
48.5 per cent had stayed put for that 
long. 

Ill 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
more intimate and human implications. 
The statistics may show us the extent 
of the problems, but we must look to the 
life meanings of mobility to determine 
how important those problems may be. 
What problems do mobile children 
have? 

For one thing, a change of residence 
may add to the insecurity of young 
people. They witness one home being 
dismantled. They may hear their adults 
worrying about finding a new place to 
live. Then, more or less slowly, they 
find a new dwelling being readied for 
family living. Throughout the process 
the routines of daily life are badly dis- 
rupted. Unless the youngster is called 
upon to assist in the operations of mov- 
ing, he may find himself receiving no 


* Research Department, The Council of Social 
Agencies, Rochester, N.Y., “Rochester, N.Y. 5 IV: 
A Study of the Mobility of the City’s Population,” 
Rochester: Council of Social Agencies, 1945. 


attention from the older members of the 
family; in fact, the many injunctions 
to “keep out of the way,” may make 
him feel unwanted or rejected. 

Where family groups are stable and 
the child is secure, the process of moving 
may do no more than provide a rather 
delicious excitement. However, where 
the youngster felt insecure and had built 
what security he could about daily 
routines and familiarity of places, the 
disruption may be more serious. In those 
more extreme cases, unfortunately too 
frequent, where the move is a symbol 
of a home being broken, the mobility 
brings realization of serious new in- 
securities. 

When young people move, they im- 
mediately confront the problem of find- 
ing new playmates. To a very young 
child this may be no problem at all, 
if the new home is in an area where 
children of the same age are reasonably 
abundant. In such cases, the child will 
soon be playing with other children liv- 
ing on the same street, unless, as some- 
times happens, adult pressures and preju- 
dices interfere with play groups. 

However, this simple process may not 
operate. The new home may be in a dty 
area where children are few and play 
is dangerous. Adults may be suspicious 
of each other and, in a spirit of over- 
protectiveness, forbid certain children 
to play together. Also, in cases where a 
city child has moved to a farm, play 
patterns may be so different from his 
past experiences that he finds no new 
friends. 

The processes whereby a child is ap- 
praised by other youngsters are not with- 
out hazard. They differ from setting to 
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setting. A newcomer may be subjected to 
a series of physical encounters to deter- 
mine his or her prowess. Where such 
trials by strength lead to pain and defeat, 
the new child may judge the group 
hostile and may withdraw from attempts 
to make a social adjustment. Also, adults 
may enter the picture. The child’s par- 
ents may be distressed by the fights, and 
forbid further contact with “those rough- 
necks.” The youngster who emerges 
triumphant from physical combat may 
thereby learn a new technique of social 
interaction, and embark on a career of 
bullying. 

Children can be quite cruel to each 
other regarding differences in dress, 
habits and speech. They may gang up 
on a newcomer. Boasting contests, name- 
calling and snobbish ostracism may make 
life miserable for a youngster who runs 
counter to a strong “in-group,” Even 
when the new child begins to make 
friends, by so doing he or she upsets 
existing relationships, and brings upon 
himself the venom of juvenile jealousies. 

Such conflicts may appear quite trivial, 
and even amusing to the adults, but re- 
member children frequently have not 
learned techniques to deal with such con- 
ditions; they are experimenting and 
learning. The child who encounters 
group coldness has several courses, some 
of which are dangerous. He may retreat, 
and gradually withdraw within himself 
and live pleasantly among phantasies. 
He may keep trying and by his awk- 
wardness or ill-timed aggressiveness 
lengthen the period of lonesomeness so 
that it leaves a permanent mark. As 
police officials know, a newcomer may 
seek to gain admiration by feats of dar- 
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ing or boldness. Delinquent behavior is 
valid as social coin of the realm in many 
areas. More than one juvenile criminal’s 
main motivation is to prove himself or 
herself worthy of attention and friend- 
ship. 

Among adolescents the problem of so- 
cial adjustment is intensified by the 
greater cohesiveness of gangs, crowds, 
and cliques. Although many adolescent 
groupings are open and admit new- 
comers readily, in others social compact- 
ness discourages the addition of new 
members. Such tight cliques exist within 
large organizations, such as clubs and 
church youth leagues. A newcomer may 
be admitted to the larger organization 
and still remain lonely because no one 
accepts him into any of the cliques. For 
example, a girl may attend a club social 
only to find that she receives no invita- 
tion to dance. Such isolation in the midst 
of gayety is hard to endure. 

Unless an adolescent has learned tech- 
niques for approaching and establishing 
friendship with comparative strangers, 
therefore, a change of residence may lead 
to many lonely months. A withdrawal 
into himself is always a possible solution 
to the situation. A typical case, for ex- 
ample, was a girl of fifteen called to the 
author’s attention by anxious relatives. 
When she was twelve her parents had 
moved from one district to another of 
“better” level within a city. Prior to the 
move she had been a gay member of a 
small circle of friends, Because of travel 
distances, she could no longer retain 
those friends. At her new school she 
proved unable to make any new friends. 
At fifteen, she was morose, moody, and 
much given to daydreams, moving pic- 
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tures and romantic magazine stories. 

At the other extreme are those adoles- 
cents who in the course of much moving 
about with their families have learned to 
make friends readily. Sometimes, their 
adeptness creates new problems where it 
is based on utilization of such “common 
denominators” as alcoholic and sexual 
prowess. At this extreme we have the 
“fast workers” with a “smooth line” and 
casual irresponsibility towards other 
people. They have learned to traffic in 
insincerity and superficiality. As adults 
they swell the ranks of divorced couples. 

Lest we lightly try to blame parents 
for the social gropings and mistakes of 
their children, we must remember that 
migrant parents have problems which oc- 
cupy their attention. In addition to the 
work of establishing a new home, they 
also are seeking to make friends, often 
with as little success as their children. 
They may be thoroughly confused by 
their new surroundings. They are often 
unaware of the dangers the new environ- 
ment has for their children. They try to 
apply in a new situation techniques which 
worked well in the former, very differ- 
ent settings. Those areas in our large 
cities in which newcomers first settle are 
uniformly areas of high delinquency and 
high insanity rates. It is plain to see why 
this is so. 

A child’s first days in a new school 
may add to his insecurity. There is often 
an initial period of waiting in a prin- 
cipal’s office. Then comes assignment to 
a class and teacher on a temforary basis. 
The fact it is temporary is made pain- 
fully clear. Frequently there is a pro- 
longed period of testing before a final 
grade placement is made. 


Because of the many differences in 
teaching procedures and in curriculums, 
a youngster frequently does not come up 
to the standards of the new school. Any 
insecurity he may feel is augmented by 
comments which imply a criticism or dis- 
dain of the results of his previous school- 
ing. Local pride may lead unthinking 
school people to seize the opportunity to 
contrast the merits of their “system” 
with the presumed incompetence of 
other methods. This may happen even 
within the same city. In one large metro- 
politan community, for example, where 
several schools are experimenting with 
a new method of teaching reading, a 
child transferred from an experimental 
to a regular school is often demoted one 
grade and hears the principal vehe- 
mently condemn to parents the bad ef- 
fects of the new method. 

A sensitive youngster is likely to feel 
“on trial” and insecure for months after 
changing schools. Many of the wiser 
school people, of course, are aware of 
this possibility and do everything pos- 
sible to welcome new children in a man- 
ner to make them regard the new school 
as the one place in the new community 
where they are truly safe and secure. 
The healthful importance of such treat- 
ment cannot be overestimated. 

IV 

This consideration leads us to ask what 
schools can do to help mobile children 
make good adjustments. Although spe- 
cial administrative machinery may be set 
up in the larger systems, the single most 
important item of help is given by the 
way the youngster is treated by his new 
teacher. By personal warmth and friend- 
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liness a teacher can give the newcomer a 
feeling of security and of “belonging.” 
The new class may become to a child a 
“new home,” a rock of steadiness and 
stability in a shifting and confusing 
world. 

Skillful teachers, aware of the social 
sub-groups within the classroom, can aid 
a new child to “break the ice,” socially 
speaking. Classroom procedures which 
are based on co-operative activity give the 
newcomer a chance to make acquaint- 
ances without seeming to push himself 
forward. A shy youngster who would 
not know how to approach a “stranger” 
on his own initiative may find himself 
taking the first steps toward a new friend- 
ship as he works with some other young- 
ster as directed by a knowing teacher. 

During class sessions, too, the experi- 
ences of young people who have 
travelled and seen much of the world 
can be drawn upon for learning pur- 
poses, Such incidents serve another func- 
tion: they enable the newcomer to dis- 
play his past experience without exposing 
him to the charge of being boastful. To 
be sure, unskillful over-praise by a teach- 
er may have an unfortunate effect, but 
careful development of such classroom 
incidents is more likely to produce the 
desired result. 

Schools may also provide help for 
parents in facing their own problems, as 
well as those of the children. Friendly 
school workers can give many valuable 
suggestions. Parent-teacher association 
meetings may give the newcomers an 
opportunity to make friends and thus 


solve some of their own social problems. 

In communities or areas where in- 
migration is high, however, these infor- 
mal methods may prove inadequate. The 
problems may be too general, too com- 
plex and too time-consuming for school 
personnel. In such cases, wisdom may 
point to need for a large-scale provision 
of guidance for newcomers. A co-ordi- 
nated program enlisting churches, social 
welfare agencies, unions, civic organiza- 
tions and public bodies may be required. 
School people may play a major role in 
calling the need for such efforts to the 
attention of the proper authorities. 

In this article we have tried to show 
the extent and effects of one of the many 
factors which create problems of social 
and personal adjustment for American 
children. We have tried to point out a 
few things that schools may do to coun- 
teract any ill effects of that one factor. 
There are many other factors, some of 
them much more difficult to tackle be- 
cause they involve deep-seated economic, 
political and religious controversies. 

As we deal successfuly with any con- 
dition which creates problems for chil- 
dren and which adds to possibility of 
mental ill health, to that extent we gain 
ground in our battle to build a happier 
and more secure America. To be sure, 
much will remain to be done. However, 
we know that thousands of children of 
mobile families need all the help we 
can give them. As we do an increasingly 
better job of providing that help, we will 
add wholesomeness to thousands of 
lives. That is eminently worth doing. 



Old Mr. Borden: 

An Unforgettable Teacher 

Stuart G. Noble 


at about the age of ten my educa- 
-tVtion passed into a different phase. I 
had up to this time had women teachers 
only 5 now I was to have a man. Old Mr. 
Borden took charge of the two-teacher 
district school that I attended and I went 
into his room along with the older chil- 
dren. A Confederate veteran, grizzled 
with forty years of itinerant school- 
mastering in the rural South, he was re- 
markably vigorous and self-assertive for 
a man of advanced years. A gray beard 
fringing his firm-set jaw and beetling 
black eyebrows overhanging his steadfast 
eyes contributed to his formidable ap- 
pearance. He stalked about the class- 
room unquestionably lord of all he sur- 
veyed. 

Mr. Borden knew no new-fangled 
pedagogy. As a teacher he believed in 
strict discipline, mental, moral, and 
physical. He never had to experiment. 
He knew precisely what he was about. 
His rule was to see that the children 
learned something worthwhile every 
hour of the day and developed character 
in the process. 

The contrast with what we were used 
to was evident the second day of school. 
On the first day he had assigned my class 
a page of definitions in Robinson’s 
Rudiments of Arithmetic to be learned 
by heart. My earlier experience with that 
kind of material had taught me to read 
it over, but, under no circumstances, to 


take it seriously. So, on the second day, 
when he called my group of barelegged 
little boys to the recitation bench none 
of us was prepared for what was to come. 
As I sat at the end of the row he began 
with me. 

“What is quantity?” he demanded. 

On hearing this question I was sup- 
posed to respond, quoting the direct 
words of the text, “Quantity is anything 
that can be increased, diminished, or 
measured.” Not knowing the exact 
words and not having the faintest idea 
what the definition came to, I fearlessly 
answered, “I don’t know, Sir.” 

He then passed the question to the 
boy next in line and received the same 
answer, “I don’t know, Sir.” Having 
proceeded the length of the bench with- 
out getting a proper answer from any- 
body, he started again with me, asking 
the second question. 

“What is mathematics?” Here the 
answer, was, “Mathematics is the science 
of quantity,” but I did not know that 
either, nor did anybody else know it. 
Without comment the old man asked me 
the third question. Thereupon, finding 
me and my companions utterly ignorant 
of the fact, perfectly obvious to him, that 
“arithmetic is the science of numbers and 
the art of computation,” he extended his 
inquiry to include abstract and concrete, 
simple and complex, and integral and 
fractional numbers. He received not a 
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correct answer from a soul in the class, 
and. he logically concluded that not one of 
us knew a word about the lesson. On 
reaching this conclusion it became his 
unpleasant duty to do something about 
it 5 and, being a gentleman of large ex- 
perience in such affairs, he knew pre- 
cisely what to do. 

Laying the book carefully to one side 
he deliberately addressed the group of 
ten-year-olds, as follows : 

cc l told you yesterday to get that page 
of definitions. I meant what I said. Not 
one of you knew a word about it. Now, 
I’m giving that same lesson over for to- 
morrow, and if you don’t know it, I’m 
going to thrash every last one of you!” 

Corporal punishment was employed 
in nearly all the country schools of that 
day. Rural communities had no respect 
for a teacher who could not keep dis- 
cipline. Nothing was thought of switch- 
ing little boys for disobedient or mis- 
chievous behavior. Even big boys who 
followed the adolescent urge to the point 
of challenging the authority of the 
school had to be summarily dealt with. 
But the practice of corporal punishment 
was clearly on the wane. Teachers sel- 
dom resorted to it, and usually felt an 
obligation to warn pupils of offences 
likely to call for the extreme penalty. Be- 
fore Mr, Borden came, pupils who didn’t 
know their lessons were kept after 
school or made to stand in the corner, 
but I never heard of anybody’s being 
whipped for that reason. His announce- 
ment, therefore, came like a clap of 
thunder out of a clear sky. I for one was 
not only shocked but deeply humiliated. 

When I got home that afternoon and 
told Mother what seemed to lie in store 


for me, she Was as much outraged as I 
was. She expressed herself in no uncer- 
tain terms, not only about the severity of 
the impending punishment but also 
about the absurdity of the assignment. 
Nevertheless, both of us were deter- 
mined to avert the tragedy if possible. 
As soon as supper was over, we went to 
work at a table under a smoky oil lamp. 
For an hour we struggled with flying 
insects and abstractions that neither of us 
understood, and in the end emerged vic- 
torious. The next day every pupil in the 
class showed some slight knowledge of 
the lesson and I knew more than any- 
body else. Mr. Borden thought the les- 
son might have been better, but grudg- 
ingly conceded something to the spirit of 
our response. Nobody was thrashed. He 
merely assigned the next page of defini- 
tions and suspended the whipping for 
the time being. 

In the months that followed, I not 
only learned more about arithmetic than 
I had thought possible but I also learned 
something about the proper attitude to- 
ward study. Mr. Borden taught us that 
going to school was not taking a holiday 
and that study was work, not play. Fur- 
thermore, we learned that we had to do 
our work thoroughly, not with just a lick 
and a promise. 

We learned much more from Mr. 
Borden than we found in the textbooks. 
Like all old-fashioned teachers he 
preached a lot. I can still hear him rant- 
ing as he strode back and forth the full 
length of the rostrum, and see him 
squirting sprays of tobacco juice as he 
came in range of the window on each 
side of the room. (Some people in the 
community disapproved of Mr. Borden’s 
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chewing tobacco in the schoolroom but 
so many of the men were addicted to the 
chewing habit that the teacher was not 
widely condemned for his indulgence.) 
He flashed his eyes and flung his arms as 
he warmed to his moral themes. 

“What’s this generation a-coming to?” 
he would ask, “neglecting your lessons, 
squandering your time, wasting your 
golden opportunities! Don’t you know 
that a minute lost is gone forever? If 
you have any ambition, and ever expect 
to amount to a row of beans in this 
world, don’t you know you’ve got to 
make good use of your time now — now, 
before it is eternally too late? What will 
be your answer in the last judgment?” 

With this exhortation, his voice would 
rise with the fervor of an Old Testament 
prophet. He threw a sobering fright into 
me. Whenever I relaxed a moment from 
my studying, in my imagination I could 
see the recording angel marking me 
down as a good-for-nothing profligate. 

He repeated his favorite story over 
and over to stamp in the moral. It ran 
this way: 

“Many years ago, when I was teach- 
ing school in Georgia, the boys used to 
stop by the mill-pond on the way to 
school to take a swim. Some of the par- 
ents didn’t want their boys to swim in 
. the mill-pond for fear of their being 
drowned, so I told the boys to keep away 
from it. One morning two boys took a 
notion to go in swimming and had 
started toward the pond, when they met 
David Good, a fine bright-eyed young 
fellow, going in the opposite direction. 

“ £ Come, let’s go in swimming, David,’ 
said the boys. 

“ £ No, I don’t want to go in today.’ 


“ £ Oh, come along. The water’s fine.’ 

“ £ No, pa and ma don’t want me to 
swim in the mill-pond.’ 

“ £ Your pa and ma will never know 
about it.’ 

“ £ Mr. Borden don’t want me to go in 
either.’ 

“ £ Mr. Borden will never know.’ ” 

The old master continued his story, 
placing his right hand impressively over 
his heart to emphasize his words : 

“Young David drew himself proudly 
to his full height and looking those two 
boys squarely in the eyes, he said: £ Pa 
and ma may never know it, Mr. Borden 
may never know it, but I’ll know it!’ 

“That’s what I call integrity,” con- 
cluded Mr. Borden. “Now, what do you 
think became of those three boys? It 
wouldn’t be hard to guess that David 
became a respected citizen of his com- 
munity and a member of the legisla- 
ture. The other two boys came to no 
good end. One of them was later con- 
victed of forgery and sent to the state 
penitentiary and the other was shot 
down as a horse thief in Texas.” 

Modern educators scoff at this sort of 
teaching. They hold that the direct 
teaching of morals tends to do more 
harm than good ; that the obvious moral 
palls on the youngster like too much 
sweetness. Thus, for fear of striking the 
child full in the face, they go to the 
opposite extreme of concealing the moral 
so carefully in the story that the child 
never discovers it. In fact, they say so 
little about morality that they them- 
selves sometimes forget it altogether. 
And so the pendulum has swung clear 
away from Mr. Borden. 

I can speak only for myself, not for 
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the other children of the school. His 
preaching hit the mark with me. I don’t 
mean that it frightened me into being a 
goody-goody. There was something 
more profound in it than that. It tended 
rather to develop moral liber and stim- 
ulate ambition. Under Mr. Borden’s in- 
struction I determined to be “some- 
body.” This ambition was concerned 
largely with my own self-respect and 
had nothing to do with making money or 
winning fame. He made me want more 
than anything else to be deserving of my 
fellowman. As to how this was to be ac- 
complished, he offered no concrete de- 
tails, no definite objective. He merely 
pointed to a fascinating light glowing 
brightly on a far horizon. Mr. Borden 


first made me conscious of that light, and 
charged me with the responsibility of 
reaching it, 

It was the practice to open school 
every morning with a brief religious 
service, consisting of the singing of a 
hymn, the reading of a chapter in the 
Bible, the recital of the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert, and the singing of a second 
hymn. Nobody objected to this service. 
Indeed, I think the patrons would have 
risen in a body to protest if any teacher 
had omitted it. But when the headstrong 
Mr. Borden improvised his own prayers 
and ventured to comment upon the 
“Scripture” he read,— that was another 
matter, and sufficient reason for his not 
being retained another year. 


The -people of the world must learn to live together, The evils of 
ignorance must be countered by knowledge ; suspicion must be of set 
by trusty and jealousy , by mutual respect. 

The aim of UNESCO is to bring men and ideas together , but its 
success will depend largely on individual members of various organiza- 
tions believing in UNESCO , who take an active part in this campaign 
to resolve the misunderstandings , the fears atul suspicions now so 
prevalent among the peoples of the world,— George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of State 



Battle of the Books —Educators’ Version 

Bertrand Evans 


I 

E ven while they are disputing what 
appears to be a quite different issue, 
the real bone of contention among edu- 
cators concerned with the reading pro- 
gram in secondary schools is likely to be 
the balance of contemporary and classical 
(in the sense of older or traditional) lit- 
erature. Openly or covertly, this version 
of the famous old literary battle of the 
books has itself continued for a very long 
while, and with no apparent change in 
the traditional positions of the oppo- 
nents. In general, those teachers of Eng- 
lish whose academic training was in Eng- 
lish have stood together, whether they 
practice their profession in the junior or 
senior high school, college, or univer- 
sity, for a balance that favors older 
books; and, in general, school adminis- 
trators and professional educationists 
have stood for a fuller representation of 
the contemporary. There are minority 
camps and individuals on both sides, it is 
true, but in the main the division holds. 

As one whose professional responsi- 
bility it is to think equally as English 
teacher and educationist, I have found it 
necessary to my peace of mind to seek 
a way of reconciling these conflicting 
points of view. The contradictions which 
disturb my two-headed function are of 
course not limited to the one problem of 
balance in reading programs; there are 
conflicts also in the related matters of 
grammar and composition, in specific 
methods and general philosophies. Of 


the others I shall speak elsewhere. Here 
I should like to examine the one con- 
troversy, which is perhaps as central as 
any, and I shall do so without illusion: 
the dispute is too ancient and the en- 
trenchments too fixed to allow much 
hope that a few words will unite forces 
so adamantly opposite. But it may be of 
some interest to make clear that in one 
mind a way of reconcilment seems open. 

It is necessary to begin by tracing once 
more over the lines of the controversy, 
and in doing so I shall report the basic 
arguments of both sides as impartially as 
I can. But I reserve the privilege, having 
stated each accusation, to assert my own 
conclusion as to its validity. 

If the lines are to be traced accurately, 
the arguments must again be stated nega- 
tively, for the dearth of positive argu- 
ment on either side has been a conspicu- 
ous feature of the dispute. Proponents 
of the contemporary have customarily 
prosecuted their case by belaboring the 
classical, leaving the virtues of their own 
wares to be recommended by implica- 
tion; proponents of the classical — with 
somewhat less vigor but sometimes with 
an air as unpleasant as snobbery, and a 
little resembling it — have deprecated the 
contemporary, leaving old books to be 
recommended chiefly by their halos. 
Under the circumstances it is not precise 
to speak of “proponents” of the contem- 
porary and “proponents” of the classi- 
cal; it is necessary to say “opponents” of 
the one and of the other. Inevitably, the 
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first conclusion an impartial observer 
reaches is that surely neither contem- 
porary nor classical literature ought ever 
to be read. 

II 

The major charges against the classi- 
cal program are these: (i) its content is 
uninteresting to high school students; 
(a) it stresses the history rather than the 
experience of literature; (3) it has 
little to communicate to the minds of 
modern youth; (4) it has failed to grad- 
uate students who continue to read great 
books; (5) it is too difficult. 

That all of these are deserved in some 
measure by the classical program will be 
acknowledged by anyone who is in- 
formed and fair, whether he be educa- 
tionist or Chaucer scholar. On the other 
hand, all of them may be dismissed as 
inconsequential by a single answer of one 
kind: that the whole program depends 
on the teacher, on the atmosphere, or 
climate, in which she is asked to teach, 
and on the wisdom exercised in the selec- 
tion of the books. In a perfect combina- 
tion of these three factors, doubtless all 
of the charges would prove false; but 
this answer obviously depends upon a 
too-happy coincidence, and we must ex- 
amine the accusations individually. 

Few would deny that there is some 
truth in the first, that the content of the 
classical program is uninteresting to high 
school students. At the same time, few 
who know even a portion of the world’s 
literature would suggest that in its whole 
range up to the twentieth century — or 
at whatever date the “contemporary” 
begins— there are not works to fill a read- 
ing program that will fire youthful 


imaginations. There are enough, and to 
spare. It is true, as we can all testify, that 
a dull or a misguided teacher can dim 
the brightest page, old or new. We have 
encountered those who make even Mac- 
beth tedious, and such teachers, espe- 
cially when they have dragged pupils 
through documents less teacher-proof 
than Macbeth, have helped to popular- 
ize the legend that older books are dull. 
On the other hand, the rarest kind of 
teacher can make even a dull page 
bright. But if all teachers were “rare” 
excuse might be found to include an even 
greater number of dull books in the tra- 
ditional program than are now there; 
the very superfluity of superb teachers 
might in that event be unfortunate, for 
a dull book is not a good book, and cer- 
tainly is not a great one, however fre- 
quently “dull” and “great” have ap- 
peared as synonyms in the heat of this 
quarrel. 

To judge fairly here we must figure 
on a mean. W r e cannot count on always 
having superlatively gifted teachers al- 
way teaching Macbeth : there are not 
enough gifted teachers and not more 
than barely enough Macbeths to go 
around. But neither must we suppose 
that teachers are all hoplessly dreary and 
that they always teach, say, T he Pleasures 
of Hope, If the preparation and the se- 
lection of teachers are wisely managed, 
and if the best of books are chosen — and 
those are the ones which are most certain 
not to be dull— then we can imagine a 
mean exemplified by a skilled and intel- 
ligent teacher, though not an inspired 
one, directing the reading not of Mac- 
beths exclusively, and not of the tedious 
only, but of a Wuthering Heights , a 
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Robinson Crusoe, a God Sees the Truth, 
But Waits, an Ode to the West Wind, a 
Self-Reliance. With such works (and 
there are many) presented by such teach- 
ers (and there are many) the chance that 
a program composed entirely of pre- 
twentieth century pieces will be interest- 
ing is not so slight as those insist who 
exaggerate classical deadliness by way of 
proving contemporary liveliness. 

Capable teachers are continuing to 
show their students that good books, old 
or new, are interesting, and, as always, 
and as is proper, they are having to work 
hard. For many students, some of them 
accustomed to dazzling light in their 
eyes and blaring sound in their ears and 
others accustomed only to grayness and 
shabbiness in their lives, may be counted 
on to express a token resistance without 
some form of which none of us would be 
human. To interest people in good 
things, when these come in tones other 
than those to which the eyes and ears are 
adjusted by extracurricular habits and 
experiences, is rarely easy. Yet I assume 
that both the opponents of old books and 
the opponents of new books continue cer- 
tain that the quintessential task of educa- 
tion is to interest the most people in the 
best things. There is indisputably so 
much that is “best” in pre-twentieth- 
century reading that its opponents need 
to consider whether they may not have 
forgotten this ultimate, without which 
there seems little justification for the 
time, money, and energy spent on educa- 
tion — or, one might say, even for educa- 
tion itself. 

Critics of the classic-dominated pro- 
gram strike sharply in the second charge, 
that it stresses the history rather than the 


experience of literature. Even so, the 
charge is not unanswerable. Clearly, the 
fault here lies not in the literature itself, 
but in its traditional arrangement. Until 
comparatively recently most high 
schools required a year of American and 
a year of English literature, taught 
chronologically. Countless schools 
throughout the country still follow this 
plan. In my own first year as a high 
school teacher I followed it, and since I 
have reason to believe my reasons for 
doing so were typical, I shall report 
them — however embarrassing they are 
to me in retrospect: (1) that was the 
way I had been taught in high school] 
(2) it was the way I had been taught in 
college 5(3) my American anthology be- 
gan with a specimen of the writing of 
Captain John Smith and my English one 
with a fragment of Beowulf; (4) this 
order posed problems of arrangement: 
I had merely to follow the years and 
the periods, reaching the end of the 
nineteenth century in late Spring; (5) 
frankly, I did not know any other way or 
suspect that there might be any other. 

The charge that traditional programs 
stress literary history rather than experi- 
ence might more properly be restated 
thus: the use of older literature has 
tempted teachers to adopt a chronologi- 
cal organization. That is irrefutable. And 
in a course so arranged, the fixing of 
chronology in the minds of students is 
likely to take precedence over the experi- 
ence of literature. The development of 
forms, the dates of works and men, the 
transitions from period to period, the 
characteristics of this age and that, the 
fact that Pope followed Dryden and pre- 
ceded Johnson — the knowledge of all 
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this does indeed become heavily 
weighted, as anyone knows who has 
skimmed through examination ques- 
tions posed by teachers of such courses. 
But the blame rests unmistakably on the 
arrangement of the books, and not on 
the books themselves. Remedy the or- 
ganization, and the cause of the fault is 
removed. Older books may then be read 
for experience as surely as newer. 

With the third charge, that the clas- 
sical program has little to communicate 
to the minds of modern youth, it is diffi- 
cult not to be impatient. Unquestionably 
older books that are badly chosen — or 
not chosen at all, but included merely to 
avoid gaps in chronology — and books so 
treated that they are neither interesting 
nor understandable, will communicate 
little but a distaste that may spread to all 
reading and so do general harm. If this 
criticism singled out only such books and 
such teaching, it would deserve to be 
proclaimed to every teacher and every- 
administrator j for it would help to shake 
out of traditional programs some thread- 
bare “classics” that should have no place 
—including many that came in long ago 
to represent the then-contemporary and, 
through inertia, simply remained. But 
when it is offered as a generalization, as 
if it applied to all non-contemporary 
books, it is a libel not often uttered by 
anyone acquainted with great books. 

Here I am sensible that argument is 
futile until the detractors shall have read 
more widely, when it will be unneces- 
sary. Yet here, in what seems a proper 
place, I should like to take a few sen- 
tences to mention an idea that is wide- 
spread and that I should select from 
many wayward notions in educational 


theory as especially vicious. This is the 
idea that education, if it is to accomplish 
much, should deal mainly in the issues 
that are flaring in our time. This notion, 
it goes without saying, is the natural 
enemy of great books — even of great 
contemporary books, but especially of 
older ones, which, being older, are dis- 
missed if so facto as having no conceiva- 
ble bearing on the issues of a day later 
than that in which they were written. 
But unmistakably what we now need 
above all is perspective on our problems, 
from personal to international ones; and 
there is no perspective to be gained but 
in a long view. How reprehensible, then, 
is this dismissal! For it is not by merely 
confronting a problem that we best seek 
its ultimate solution, but by shaping the 
kind of mind that is brought to bear 
upon the problem, and the indispensable 
quality of that mind, its perspective, is to 
be achieved only through distance. A 
great book— any great book, modern or 
ancient—provides that distance and 
therefore the possibility of that perspec- 
tive which sees things in their right pro- 
portions, Obviously there is need also to 
study the facts of present problems at 
first hand and close up. But it is not to 
be said that books which light the prob- 
lems of Man, which educate the mind to 
measure the true dimensions of the 
merely special problems— the tempo- 
rally local problems — that are peculiar 
to a given era, have nothing to say to 
contemporary youth. 

The fourth charge, that programs of 
older books have failed to graduate con- 
tinuing readers of great books, is recog- 
nized both by educationists and by Eng- 
lish professors — with glee, and with lam- 
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entation. There seems to be no wholly 
satisfactory answer. It is desirable, of 
course, that high school graduates con- 
tinue to choose their reading wisely, and 
it is certain that many of them do not. 
Like most college graduates, they read 
the newspapers, a popular magazine or 
two, an occasional best seller, and per- 
haps a few mysteries. Their standards of 
selection are set not by the masterpieces 
read in school, but by radio and the 
movies — or by some kind of chance. 
These facts are clear, and the doubt is 
not whether such facts are, but what con- 
clusion should be drawn from them. 

One conclusion, that the graduates of 
a contemporary program would choose 
better books, is doubtful. There are some 
obvious reasons why most people stop 
reading great books after their school 
years. The pressure of easier and more 
insistent forms of entertainment and the 
fury with which the many demands of 
“the present” assault our consciousness 
do not encourage choice of a book that 
is, by its very character, once or twice 
removed from the immediate scene. In 
these circumstances, emphasizing mod- 
ern grading in the school program is not 
likely to alter the later reading habits of 
high school graduates; only something 
drastic done to our way of life would 
change those much. If this opinion is ac- 
cepted as reasonable, then only one ques- 
tion remains, and I shall merely pose it: 
Is the fact that most graduates do not 
continue to read great books a reason 
they should not read them in school, or 
—if we do honestly believe that there 
is value in reading great books— all the 
greater reason they should? 

The charge that older books are too 


difficult is customarily accompanied by 
statistics— which all of us know by now- 
showing how the school population has 
changed during the past seventy-five 
years. These statistics form a sturdy prop 
for what is in fact a lame argument. 
Having been a high school student 
who was required to read some older 
books, and having taught a thousand or 
more high school students who were re- 
quired to read them, I shall not deny 
that masterpieces challenge the abilities 
of young readers. On the contrary, I 
shall go beyond admitting that, and 
shall insist that they afford difficulties 
also for college professors who are spe- 
cialists in them. But I shall deny that 
these difficulties, for either students or 
professors, invariably preclude compen- 
sation for the reading. If the student is 
able to grasp only twenty per cent of 
what is in Hamlet , say, and the professor 
only eighty per cent, Hamlet is still 
worth the time of both; perhaps the re- 
turn is greater than the full hundred 
per cent of a lesser book. 

Yet, obviously, some older books pres- 
ent difficulties of a character to make 
their use in a high school course unthink- 
able. Goethe’s Faust and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy , for example, would not likely 
be required by a teacher who knew both 
sides of her business— children and 
books. (Yet here, merely in passing, I 
may report the case of a junior I once 
had, the school janitor’s son, whose I.Q. 
was an even 100. Without help or en- 
couragement from me, and scarcely with 
my consent, this boy read the Divim 
Comedy, asked permission to speak to 
the class, and proceeded to discuss it for 
a full hour. I cannot say that he 
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mastered Dante’s work} but he did 
speak with a glow in his eye. I saw him 
ten years later, at his job as postal clerk 
in his little, hill-bound, sheep-raising 
community, and the glow was still 
there.) But masterpieces which offer 
such difficulty are outnumbered by those 
that can be brought within reach of the 
average high school student— or, more 
precisely, to which his reach can be ex- 
tended. Homer and Cervantes are with- 
in reach, and most of Shakespeare can be 
read with more profit than expense — a 
favorable balance. In the strata just be- 
low these, but still properly “master- 
pieces,” are poems, novels, essays, and 
plays numerous enough to show for the 
curious superstition it is the notion that 
the best books are the most difficult. 
Most masterpieces are masterpieces of 
lucidity; indeed, lucidity is one reason 
they are masterpieces. Difficulty in read- 
ing is not greater as the writing is greater: 
Browning is easier than many a freshman 
theme, and Shakespeare is easier than 
Browning. 

One more point is to be made in an- 
swer to the charge that older books are 
too difficult for the population of the 
modern school. Those who would aban- 
don the old because it is too difficult 
imply— negatively, of course, as usual — 
that the contemporary should be in- 
cluded because it is easier. The argument 
typically runs thus: “Certainly students 
should read the classics. But let us get 
back to these, which are difficult, after 
the contemporary.” The converts to this 
thinking are many, for the argument 
looks sound both logically and psycho- 
logically. The student breathes the same 
air, reads the same newspapers, walks 


the same streets, witnesses the same 
events, feels the same pressure, hears the 
same noises as the contemporary author. 
It is natural to suppose, that the experi- 
ence of this author, recorded in today’s 
English, should carry more readily to 
our generation than the experience of 
one who died three hundred or two 
thousand years ago and who spoke from 
other streets and pressures. 

Yet the briefest scrutiny of this idea 
destroys its truth as a generalization. It 
remains sound in isolated cases and with 
second-rate books and lower. But when 
only the most distinguished books are 
considered — and there is time only for 
these in a school program, unless we 
would be wasteful — the flaw is glaring. 
Let us try first the field of the novel. As 
a representative of the classic, “too diffi- 
cult” work, let us choose David Copper- 
field. Now let us seek, as honestly as we 
can, a contemporary “easy” novel of 
comparable stature — as nearly as that can 
be determined. If we take the word of 
critics, we shall have to choose Joyce’s 
Ulysses, Is it, then, reasonable to go 
backward in the novel, from the con- 
temporary to the older? 

Let us try poetry, and here let us be 
more than fair. Let us take from Shake- 
speare the sonnet “When in Disgrace” 
and from the Atlantic Monthly any son- 
net published in the last year. We have 
indeed been generous, for Shakespeare’s 
sonnet is not the easiest older poem, and 
any Atlantic sonnet is likely to prove 
more understandable than are many 
poems of our time. In the first sonnet, 
two words need explaining: “bootless,” 
which means “useless,” and “haply,” 
which means “perhaps.” Beyond these 
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are no barriers in the way of a student 
who seeks the poet’s idea, and the two 
words may be defined for him in a single 
sentence, as I have just defined them. 
But the Atlantic sonnet— and I repeat 
the emphasis, even the Atlantic sonnet, 
and even any Atlantic sonnet— poses rid- 
dles of ellipsis, capsule-concentration, 
and esoteric imagery at the least; at the 
most, it may require a lecture on a con- 
cept from psychology or a digest of a 
history of ideas. More dramatic contrasts 
in poetry are of course cheap ; I have de- 
liberately been unsensational. The ques- 
tion remains. Is it reasonable in poetry 
to move backward from the contempo- 
rary to the older? From Guest to Dante, 
yes. 

Now let us try drama. But here at 
once is an impasse, for, though our time 
has written fine plays, it offers none to 
set with Macbeth , Hamlet , The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Julius Caesar, A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Romeo and 
Juliet , As You Like It, Twelfth Night , 
and Henry F— the older plays most fre- 
quently included in high school pro- 
grams. The nearest approximations 
would be the best of O’Neill and Shaw: 
let us say Mourning Becomes Electra 
and Man and Superman. The psych- 
ology of the former and the philo- 
sophical doctrine of the Life-Force of the 
latter impose prerequisites that place 
them farther beyond the high school stu- 
dent’s frame of reference than even The 
Tetnfest, Shakespeare’s subtlest. Again 
the question: Is it reasonable in drama to 
proceed from the contemporary to the 
classical? 

The preceding parallels have been 
drawn, I think, in full awareness of their 
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inconclusiveness. I have not sought to 
prove, and do not wish to prove, that the 
best contemporary is in fact more diffi- 
cult than the best traditional literature. 
But by making some samplings I have 
aimed to criticize the widely accepted 
generalization that the reverse is true. 

Ill 

Arguments against the contemporary 
program are more difficult to separate 
from one another and to define. Beneath 
them all one senses the familiar resent- 
ment, composed of honest disdain, mis- 
understanding, and distrust, of age to- 
ward youth, status quo toward innova- 
tion, champion toward upstart. It is a 
universal foible, that the good old days 
were better than these, that the antique 
surpasses the modern, that John L. could 
have knocked out Joe. And this belief, 
one observes, is characteristically a little 
nervous and unnatural, as though the 
believer were disturbed by the possibility 
that his position is not perfectly tenable. 

Among the charges against the con- 
temporary, as I am able to sort them, are 
these: (1) that it is inferior to the clas- 
sical; (2) that selection of the best is un- 
certain; (3) that it is too close to cur- 
rent social problems to which students 
are also close, so that the literary experi- 
ence is alloyed; (4) that such a program, 
must remain in a state of constant flux, 
with the result that stability and design 
are sacrificed; (5) that it fails to fulfill 
the function of relaying the heritages of 
country and race. 

The charge that the contemporary is 
inferior I have already attributed partly 
to the human tendency to scorn the un- 
proven. Here is not the place, , and I am 
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not the critic, to examine in any detail 
this, which is perhaps the very center of 
the battle of the books. But I do presume 
to say that as a blanket indictment the 
charge is as insupportable as are most un- 
qualified generalizations on matters in- 
finitely complex. It is certainly true — it 
would otherwise be phenomenal— -that 
there are not as many contemporary 
masterpieces as there are older ones, for 
we do not allot many years to the con- 
temporary, and all of the ages to the 
older. We may not assume that even our 
remarkable generation has contributed 
more to the treasury than all the pre- 
ceding generations. 

In one genre, the drama, the con- 
temporary has nothing to rival certain 
older works — for Shakespeare wrote 
plays. But in some other forms our time 
may be acknowledged equal and perhaps 
even superior to the best of the past. I 
think especially of the short story and 
the essay. I do not believe all will agree, 
but I suspect that few years in the past 
twenty have failed to produce a short 
story as fine as the best of Poe and 
Maupassant. And I insist that some 
modern essayists— I could list half a 
dozen — are in no wise inferior to Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Addison, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Macaulay, Stevenson, Ruskin, el ol. It 
is perhaps in the essay and the short 
story that a high school can be enriched 
most conspicuously by elimination of 
numerous traditional texts and inclusion 
of the best in our time, 

The second criticism, that selection of 
the best in the contemporary is uncer- 
tain, appears to me the most formidable 
of the charges. It may seem that there 
are practicing critics enough, even dis- 


tinguished ones, and critical canons 
enough, to single out unerringly the 
genuinely significant works published in 
the current year, decade, or generation. 
But the most astute judges err, and the 
history of criticism is blotted with bad 
estimates of authors by their contempo- 
raries. Few books published in our time 
are not hailed by one critic or another as 
“the most distinguished of the kind in 
our generation.” Most of these vanish 
after a year, to be praised no more, and 
certain only to be resurrected by a scho- 
lar of a future century, engaged on a 
dissertation or meeting the necessities of 
academic promotion; by then their 
vaunted stature will have shrunk to fit a 
proper niche as “specimens of the style 
and thought of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury.” Infallible judgments of books are 
rendered only by the distinguished com- 
mittee of critics, scholars, and general 
readers under the chairmanship of Time. 

One answer to the problem is that 
even though we cannot be positive of 
choosing always the very best of the con- 
temporary, yet we can judge well 
enough to pick what is good and to reject 
what is shabby. But that is to say that 
the non-shabby is good enough, and I 
shall never find this answer satisfactory. 
The merely good is not good enough, 
However prodigious the total seems to 
the student journeying through, it is 
only an infinitesimal portion of the 
world’s literature that can be read in 
high school years, That fact does not 
seem to have been remembered always 
in the making of reading programs. 
Having brief access to a storehouse of 
stones, rare, less rare, and common, 
pocket-space being limited, one will take 
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pains to grant no baser pebbles room; 
and, obviously, the more limited the 
space, the greater the care will be. As the 
total curriculum of the school becomes 
more crowded, with consequent reduc- 
tion of the place for literature, it is 
reasonable to raise, not lower, the stand- 
ards of selection, lest the cheap and the 
shoddy, and — worse, and most likely in 
hasty choosing — the distorted fill the 
little space; yet, curiously, the programs 
of many modern schools reveal the con- 
trary trend: as the space for books has 
lessened, the standards for selection have 
been lowered. Even when they draw on 
the fullest resources of judgment, cur- 
riculum committees face risks in filling 
the space with new books: however 
highly recommended, the contemporary 
may prove only temporary. It is regret- 
table but true that the only sure way to 
avoid prodigality is to take counsel of 
Time. 

The third charge, that because it is too 
close to our social problems the contem- 
porary cannot be experienced purely as 
literature, corresponds to the charge, at 
the opposite extreme, that the classical is 
too much concerned with literary history 
and form. As it is true that in many 
classes the study of older literature is a 
tour of the museum of history and form, 
so is it true that study of contemporary 
literature tends insistently from con- 
sideration of literature and toward dis- 
cussion of what are usually called “the 
vital issues of our time.” 

Both tendencies need controlling; of 
that there should be no doubt. I have 
suggested that a way to curb the one is 
to cease presenting literature chron- 
ologically, and I shall add that a way to 


curb the tendency toward consideration 
of mere form is to cease presenting it by 
type. I shall return to this matter in the 
closing section of the paper. In any 
event, these tendencies of the older pro- 
gram can lx: corrected by rearrangement 
of the materials. 

The wayward tendency of the contem- 
porary program is more difficult to con- 
trol — and the more so since it is not gen- 
erally agreed that it needs controlling. 
Teachers and students presumably “ex- 
periencing” contemporary reading slip 
easily away from literature entirely, into 
the cauldron of hot current issues. The 
excitement which results is sometimes ac- 
cepted as valuable, though it is in fact 
doubtful whether, as an end in itself, 
excitement is worth seeking. If the way 
to curb the tendency of the older pro- 
gram is revision of the arrangement of 
materials, the way to curb the tendency 
of the contemporary lies in the selection 
of them. While curriculum committees 
pick contemporary readings primarily 
for the directness with which these im- 
pinge on momentary social distresses, the 
tendency toward mere heated discussion, 
often without benefit of the light of 
books at all, will receive active encour- 
agement— though it might be strong 
enough to prevail with no encourage- 
ment. Articles, verses, chapters, plays, 
pamphlets, and editorials which are 
seized on for merits derived solely from 
their immediacy— merits which will in- 
stantly vanish when the question of the 
day has yielded to another— are as certain 
to divert the energies of teacher and 
pupil from an experience of literature as 
are those “specimens” from the past 
which are included in the other kind of 
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program out of mere respect. I do not 
imply that only those books should find 
space which do not treat a contemporary 
problem; all great books, as well as 
many bad ones, bear in one way or an- 
other on issues of the time which pro- 
duces them. I mean that only those books 
should find space which, though they 
meet head-on a social problem of the 
moment, have that within which would 
make them valuable even if that prob- 
lem were not prominent at the time they 
are read. If this latter criterion guides 
selection, and if classroom discussions are 
geared closely to the reading, rather 
than suffered to run wild without it, 
there seems little need for the alarm 
often raised, that the experience of lit- 
erature is thwarted in a contemporary 
program. 

Yet it may be agreed that, generally 
speaking, a deeper experience is likely to 
result from the reading of an older great 
book than from a current one. This is an 
unusual statement to make in these days, 
and I shall try to clarify it by illustra- 
tion. Gulliver } s Travels is a great book, 
and an older one. But for the moment 
let us place ourselves in the third decade 
of the eighteenth century, and let us sup- 
pose that it has been added, as a con- 
temporary book, to the reading program 
of our school. The “hot” political and 
social issues and numerous prominent 
persons and institutions on the immedi- 
ate scene are seared by the flashes of 
Swift’s satire. Reading this book in 1729, 
we recognize the targets of the satire, 
and we engage in disputes over the au- 
thor’s attacks upon this man and that, 
this institution and that. Our excitement 
is intense, and our administrator is 
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pleased. Now let us return to the middle 
of the twentieth centuiy. Two centuries 
have passed, and the individuals -who 
were targets are gone, as are the particu- 
lar events and the local abuses. We miss 
nine-tenths of the topical allusions; we 
may not even know that Flimnap was 
Walpole. There are no lightning flashes 
too near us now, and as we read we 
pierce the outer layers, past the merely 
temporary and particular, down to what 
Swift says of Man and his enduring ills. 
Gullivers Travels — and I use one work 
to stand for many — is a better book for 
students in 1948 than for students in 
^ 729 - 

Fourth among the charges against the 
contemporary program is the accusation 
that commitment to it means yielding 
to a state of change in which the curricu- 
lum loses stability and design. This fate 
seems inescapable if “contemporary” is 
defined narrowly, limiting the program 
to the “latest,” For there is, first, little 
opportunity for intelligent, unhurried 
selection; and I cannot repeat too often 
that care is vital here, unless we would 
be wasteful of the short time given the 
school to shape the expanding minds of 
children. Further, there is little time to 
devise masterful techniques, tailored to 
the particular work, when teachers pres- 
ent books they have themselves scarcely 
seen before presenting. Experimenta- 
tion, to which educationists are properly 
devoted, is especially handicapped, since 
works are cast aside and replaced by new 
ones before devices can be invented, 
tested, and perfected. It is not altogether 
consistent for educationists to deprecate 
older books in one breath and urge elab- 
orate experimentation in the next, for 
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experiments need time and require num- 
bers of students at different levels, of 
different abilities, in different environ- 
ments; but above all, experimentation 
demands some element that is constant. 
After many years of Macbeth in the 
classroom, much valuable material is 
available to teachers on the approaches 
that work best. It is thus curious that 
some of the outspoken critics of the read- 
ing program based on older books have 
also called loudly for research; for it is 
repeatedly demonstrated that an indis- 
pensable condition of research is that the 
matter studied — whether a book or an 
atom— be held under scrutiny for a good 
while. 

To prevent a rapidity of change that 
leaves no leisure to select intelligently, 
to devise effective techniques, and to de- 
sign a program that is a whole, it appears 
necessary either to limit choices to older 
books or to define “contemporary” less 
strictly than I have understood it in the 
preceding remarks. If the term is not 
limited to the “latest,” but is extended to 
include works since 1900, much of the 
objection to the program on these 
grounds seem obviated. But the zeal 
among some exponents of the contempo- 
rary often leaves their audience to sup- 
pose that they would scorn having stu- 
dents of two successive years read the 
same documents; that they worship 
change itself, as though it were in itself 
a good thing; that “time” means only 
now, to be hotly pursued. Perhaps few 
whose remarks occasion these interpreta- 
tions actually mean quite what they seem 
to mean; but, by seeming, they may ac- 
complish as much ill for the cause of the 
contemporary — which deserves better 


espousing— as by really meaning. For 
the opposition stiffens at these sugges- 
tions, and the classical extremists, 
enough alarmed, might in counteraction 
strive to forbid the reading of anything 
later than the Spectator Papers. 

The last of the charges against the 
contemporary, that it neglects an obliga- 
tion to pass tradition on, can be answered 
more convincingly than it has usually 
been answered. Surely it would be hard 
to answer less satisfactorily than have 
those who, as if blind to all else in their 
passion for the present, deny that trans- 
mitting tradition is an obligation. This 
seems a foolish answer to offer— the 
more so since there is a much better one. 
Yet it is curious that some contempo- 
rary authors are themselves aligned with 
this denial of tradition— poets, for ex- 
ample, whose supreme hope must be that 
they will one day become part of tradi- 
tion. It is possible to say of these only 
as Hamlet of the little eyases, that they 
exclaim against their own succession. 

The truer and more effective answer 
is simple and obvious. Any great book 
written in any time is rich in tradition. 
Even a great book which announces a 
fundamental break with traditional — 
Don Quixote — is rich in it. In Beowulf 
we read not only of the unknown poet’s 
year of composition; the roots of the 
poem go deep. In Hamlet we read not 
merely of Shakespeare’s England; gen- 
erous distillations of man’s experience 
down to the end of the sixteenth century 
pass the lips of Hamlet, In Moby Dick 
we find more than the years around 
1850; long human experience is com- 
pressed in this utterance of Melville’s 
time. To the contemporaries of the un- 
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known poet of Beowulf , to those of 
Shakespeare, and to those of Melville 
these works transmitted tradition no less 
than they do to us now. Yet it may be 
imagined that some modern academi- 
cians, had they been by when Hamlet ap- 
peared in quarto, would have disap- 
proved its use in the schools because, 
being contemporary, it could not possi- 
bly transmit tradition. To make the same 
charge against a great book of our cen- 
tury is to be no less absurd. 

In a comparison of this objection to 
the contemporary with its counterpart 
among objections to the classical, the 
general absurdity of the battle of the 
book is epitomized. The anti-classical 
argument denies that older books have 
anything to communicate to the minds 
and spirits of present youth, and urges 
that these therefore be abandoned; the 
anti-contemporary denies that modern 
books relay tradition, and urges that 
these therefore be left untried. One may 
take one’s choice of sides in this battle: 
the nonsense of the extremes is in re- 
markable balance. 

In one sense, however, an exclusive 
diet of even the best modern books 
would not fully represent tradition, for 
many older books are themselves parts 
of tradition. Thus, obviously, we could 
not say that a program of modern read- 
ings passes on the part that is David 
Copper field itself, or the Ode On A 
Grecian Urn itself. The modern pro- 
gram may pass on something of these, 
of course, in the process of transmitting 
the general tradition which has assimi- 
lated them. But it does not relay the 
things themselves. Some, with whom I 
happen not to agree., would say that 


this purely literary part of tradition is 
the more important. For them my an- 
swer will be inadequate. 

IV 

It is possible that in summarizing 
these arguments I have invited some 
charges against myself; (i) that I have 
actually done no more than set up ten 
straw men— -five on each side— and then 
knock them over; {%) that I have ex- 
hibited greater adroitness in knocking 
over those of one side than those of the 
other. 

Not only do I admit that I have set 
up straw men: I insist that I have done 
so. But they are not my own; I have 
lined them up, not invented them. If it 
has been noticed that they are straw men, 
much of my purpose has been achieved, 
for I have aimed throughout to suggest 
that this educators’ battle of the books 
is as needless as it is detrimental to the 
cause of reading in the schools. It has 
bred few save extremists; on one hand 
those who find age enough to recom- 
mend a book and recent publication 
enough to condemn one; on the other, 
the reverse. Worse, it has consumed en- 
ergies which might have been directed 
more profitably elsewhere. 

The chief issue of the dispute is time, 
considered merely as the age of a book. 
The quarrel will continue, obviously, 
with all its casualties, until the issue it- 
self is seen to be dead. I find it dead in- 
deed, in that it is irrelevant. In order to 
arrive at the heart of this dosing section 
of my paper, I shall state my own posi- 
tion baldly: In the selection of books for 
a program of reading in the high schools, 
time (age) is no factor. It has no weight. 
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It is disregarded as though it did not 
exist. What is solely important is that 
the books selected for reading programs 
be the best ones that the understanding 
of students, guided by enlightened in- 
struction, can be extended to reach. 
There may be no qualifying phrases: 
“the best of the past,” “the best of our 
time,” “the best American,” “the best 
Western,” “the most representative 
of--,” “the best adapted to the immedi- 
ate needs of youth in a particular com- 
munity.” Distinction and understand- 
ableness, each serving as check on the 
other, neither ruling, are criteria 
enough; who has more, has none. 

When books arc chosen by these cri- 
teria alone, the issue of time dissolves, 
and with it go the prejudices which, like 
the smoke of battle, have blinded the 
eyes of the combatants. With the smoke 
cleared, the way is open for joint ad- 
vance upon the real prize of teaching and 
research in teaching: perfection of ways 
to make the best books there are il- 
luminate the lives of those who read 
them. 

Along with the issue of time should 
also pass what I call the comparable ir- 
relevancies of place and type. The cri- 
teria of selection which I have called 
desirable consider literature itself, rather 
than its periphery. If the best books are 
chosen for use in illuminating contem- 
porary lives, there is surely no room in 
a program of reading for units on, say, 
“The Ballad,” or “The Victorians,” or 
“Russian Short Stories,” Certainly there 
is none for “The Neo-Classical Essay 
in Eighteenth-Century England” — in 
which the combination of the three ir- 
relevancies of time, place, and type so 


surely directs the teaching emphasis as 
to leave no doubt that the life of the 
works themselves must be strangled. I 
find the periphery mistaken for the cen- 
ter in such units as these, as I do in such 
objectives as the following (for which I 
am indebted to the National Council of 
Teachers of English in An Experience 
Curriculum in English)'. “To become 
acquainted with the more important 
myths, especially Greek and Norse”; 
“To know and value justly the work and 
personality of Charles Dickens”; “To 
become acquainted with a period”; “To 
know and understand the most impor- 
tant literary achievements of the Vic- 
torian Age (1832-1890).” 

In these titles of units and these state- 
ments of objectives it is apparent that 
time, place and type have directed the 
selection of bonks and, further, will 
direct the emphasis of the study. I do 
not mean to imply that time, place, and 
type should have no importance in study. 
Obviously, to draw the fullest value 
from Macbeth, students need to know 
something of Shakespeare’s time, of 
England in that time, and of tragedy. 
But Macbeth should not have been 
selected because it represents, or even 
best represents, the particular time, 
place, and type, nor should it be taught 
toward the end of “getting acquainted 
with” these. It should be chosen because 
it is a very great hook which students can 
understand; it should not l>e chosen be- 
cause it is Elizabethan, English, and 
dramatic, nor taught towards the ends 
which selection on those grounds would 
positively indicate. May we not read, 
and teach others to read, Macbeth be- 
cause it is interesting and has something 
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to say? May we not read a Greek myth, 
not because it is Greek and a myth, but 
because it has something to say? May we 
not read a neo-classical formal eight- 
eenth-century English essay not because 
it is all this, but because it has something 
to say? Obviously, we may; but we may 
only if we knock down all the false 
frames with which we have surrounded 
them. 

Resolution of the educators’ battle of 
the books, with its prejudices and con- 
fusions as seen in the arguments of ex- 
tremists and in the sign-posts that point 
to wrong destinations, necessitates, first, 
abandonment of the false-fire issues of 
time, place, and type; and, second, a 
thorough re-arrangement of the main 
documents in a high school reading pro- 
gram in which these are treated as ir- 
relevant. Such re-arrangement poses the 
inevitable two questions: (1) Just what 
works are to be included in the new ar- 
rangement? (2) What is to be the prin- 
ciple of the new arrangement? 

To the first I have given the only 
answer I would wish to defend: the best 
that can be understood. To the second I 
have given more than half an answer by 
my insistence that the ready and obvious 
answers of arrangement in terms of time, 
place, and type be thoroughly disaccred- 
ited. In the places of these, it remains 
to substitute human issues with which 
the authors of the books were concerned 
— whether directly, indirectly, seriously 
or whimsically— -and with which all of 
us remain concerned. If the energy and 
the ingenuity annually expended on set- 
ting up objectives and debating the ques- 


tion of the old and the new can be 
tapped, there should be enough of both 
available to define the major areas of 
human question and experience — includ- 
ing problems, attitudes, aspirations, 
faiths, values— and to assemble under 
each of these the books that cast the ful- 
lest light. 

In this kind of arrangement the 
bogies of Time, Place, and Type can do 
nothing but go away, dragging their 
bags of evils. If a work is distinguished 
and reachable, then it makes one among 
those chosen to light a particular area of 
human quest. Whether it is novel, play, 
essay (neo-classical or other), or poem 
is irrelevant, so far as selection and ob- 
jective are concerned. Whether it is 
Greek, Norse, Roman, Chinese, Russian, 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish, or American is irrelevant. Whether 
it is two thousand years or two months 
old is irrelevant. What solely matters 
is that it sheds a brightness which widens 
the student’s growing vision in an area 
of fundamental human importance. A 
sonnet by Shakespeare, a short story by 
Chekhov, an essay by Emerson, a Norse 
myth, a play by Molierc, a novel by 
Willa Cather may thus be placed side 
by side as all are found to light a patch 
of earth where people walk or a piece 
of sky whereon they gaze. 

Strange bedfellows these, and quite 
impossible ones to bring together under 
the roof of a house kept by Time, Place, 
or Type; yet it is to be hoped that the 
arrangement may prove more fertile 
than, that has been which lodged them 
more conventionally apart. 



Up on the Hill 

Velma A. Adams 

I if they could but rid themselves of the 

P eople all over the United States to- conviction that they must have a desk 
day are talking about the present job, if they arc to “be” somebody in the 
“crisis” in education. As I understand it, community. For years this subtle feud 
they refer to the teacher shortage, the has been going on between college and 
exodus of good teachers from the profes- non-college, with a feeling of distrust 
sion, and the substitution of low calibre and inferiority on the part of the non- 
instruction, the unequal opportunities of- grads. In one of our large western col- 
fered students in various sections of the lege towns, there were two cafes, at 
country. I want to place on the list an- opposite ends of the town. The college 
other symptom in this crisis, our over- boys gathered in one, the townspeople 
zealous attitude toward education, in the other. A group from one appear- 
“Higher” education, we call it, thus ing on the dance floor or at a table in 
glorifying it and making it highly de- the other’s domain was sufficient to start 
sirable, an end in itself. Degree mad, we a brawl. Nothing was thought out, emo- 
might describe ourselves, as we urge tion ruled. 

upon our young people and their parents It is for these reasons that 1 want 
the desirability, even the necessity, of a some changes made in our thinking 
college degree, if one is to exist in these about education. I want “higher” cduca- 
modern United States. tion de-gloriftcd, as it were, and rele- 

Not everyone should go to college, gated to its proper place as one type of 
This is no new idea, but one we are over- many types of education. Too many of 
looking, especially since the boys came our citizens arc coming to think of col- 
home. No one should feel inferior or lege as a must, regardless of natural 
belligerent because he is not a coliege qualifications, inherent likes and dislikes, 
graduate, hut this is the outcome of our It is the key to the world, they think, 
stress on advanced education. Millions to social and economic success. But a key 
of our children are not college material, must fit the lock, and the holder must 
They will be better adjusted, happier, know how to use the key. 
and more useful in practical than in Many of my friends feel that they 
theoretical work, if they come to believe have been cheated because they do not 
in themselves. Nor can our American hold a B.A. degree. They earn as much 
economy support many more white col- and live as well as most college gradu- 
lar theorists. ates. Their work is honest and interest- 

Many of those we have trained in the ing. The difficulty is psychological. They 
“liberal arts” would be more content and think they have missed something that 
financially more able in one of the trades, would have brought them greater social 
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and economic conquests. We — all of us 
who are college graduates— have con- 
tributed to this feeling. 

In the days of Paul Revere, the tin- 
smith, the silversmith, the weaver, the 
miller, the blacksmith, were honored 
craftsmen in the community. They were 
proud of their skills. They knew their 
importance in the life of the community 
and they knew they were respected by 
teacher, lawyer, doctor, and minister. 
Now these tradesmen are just factory 
workers. To assert themselves and com- 
mand our recognition they walk out of 
their jobs on strike. They feel demoded 
and must strike back. The stress on 
“booklearning” has promoted them 
downward. 

I want to see the trades glorified and 
honored. I want a girl to step out of 
business school or beauticians’ training, 
feeling as confident as her college sister. 
Actually, she will very likely earn more. 
And the boy who is a well-trained me- 
chanic should be as proud of his work 
as his doctor cousin. His job rates no 
apologies. I know that my garageman, 
to understand the intricate motor of my 
car, had to learn something much more 
difficult than the psychology I studied in 
college. I know that the electrician, who 
makes it possible for me to get heat and 
light in my home at the flick of a switch, 
knows things I will never know. How 
can I show my respect? Perhaps by not 
volunteering the information that my 
husband and I are college graduates. 
Perhaps by not talking college affairs 
to their wives. 

We can begin indoctrination early, in 
the home, in the kindergarten, and in 
the Sunday School. We might, in front 


of our children, speak admiringly of the 
grocer and the postman. We should, 
through suggestion, try to eradicate from 
the school yards the screaming taunts, 
“Mary’s daddy is a bus driver”; “My 
father went to college and yours didn’t.” 
In talking with our children, we can 
help them begin planning at an early 
age, for their careers. Let us not limit 
the list of choices to the strictly “profes- 
sional” jobs. Let us not force into college 
by our zeal for “higher” education 
(hateful expression), those many young 
people who are better adapted to another 
form of education. At present, it is es- 
timated that a considerable number of 
college students, whose efforts are mis- 
directed, who will never benefit greatly 
from college training nor adjust to life 
in this group, are struggling to make the 
grade. 

College, yes, for those whose minds 
absorb facts and theories, and use them 
wisely, who could never lie mechanics 
or nurses or hairdressers. If tempera- 
ment and ability does not fit the cut and 
dried requirements for college, let us 
channel these people into a field where 
they can achieve a high degree of vise- 
fulness. When we have a noticeable 
number of our engineer-trainees at one 
of our large state universities, who open- 
ly hate science lab and fail in mathe- 
matics, we can be sure there is something 
wrong with the thinking which fosters 
this situation. 

Recently I talked with a friend, who 
is the Superintendent of Schools in one 
of our Western cities, about my belief 
that college cannot work miracles, that 
it can. only shape the material at hand. 

“Genius,” he reminded me, “needs no 
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formal education. In fact, genius may be 
handicapped by format education’s 
boundaries.” 

I considered some of those whom wc 
all call great, such as Edison, Franklin, 
Lincoln, Ford, Obviously, the truly 
great succeed on their own merits, 

Edison actually attended school a 
scant three months, where he passed for 
a dunce. Edison’s curiosity and desire to 
experiment did the rest. Franklin had no 
money for an education, so he was forced 
to leave elementary school after two 
years to learn the printer’s trade. Yet it 
was he who, among many achievements 
for his country, organized the Academy 
of Science and founded the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

We all know Abraham Lincoln’s 
story. He attended school scarcely 
twelve months over a period of ten 
years. He taught himself what he 
wanted and needed to know. We all 
know the record he made. 

In our own time, we have all felt the 
influence of Henry Ford. His develop- 
ment of the car has changed all our lives. 
Ford attended a one room school each 
winter when he was very young. At 
sixteen he was hard at work, without 
thought of further schooling. Yet Ford 
was not a failure. 

Genius, we might deduce, has intui- 
tion, while intelligence only learns. We 
cannot count on college to produce 
genius, where genius does not exist; nor 
even to train it, when it is present. How 
many brilliant persons have allowed 
themselves to be held within boundaries 
prescribed by formal education we can- 
not estimate. We can only look at the 
biographies of many outstanding person- 
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alities and know that “higher” education 
is not the glorious and indispensable 
panacea we want it to be. It is a handy 
tool for the group whose minds must be 
trained. 

II 

Recently there has ken some agita- 
tion to lower the requirements for col- 
lege entrance, thus, as one educator puts 
it “freeing the high schools.” In an 
article in the American Mercury of May 
1946, and condensed for the Readers 
Digest of July 1946, Benjamin M. Steig- 
man states: “Of the seven million boys 
and girls now in high school, only 20 
percent combine the ability, the desire 
and the means to enter college. For the 
majority of students, whose education 
must end in high school, these 'prepara- 
tory’ studies are often of barren value.” 
However, Mr. Steigman makes no men- 
tion of the possibility of the high school 
offering two parallel courses, suited to 
the varying needs of the two different 
groups. Instead, he wants the colleges 
to relax their requirements so that none 
of the high school students need to take 
a foreign language or mathematics or 
more than a smattering of English, This 
to me offers no solution of the problem 
whatsoever, but a chance for the high 
schools to relax their standards complete- 
ly, while college takes on the aspect of 
a slightly advanced high school. It may 
be an easy way, but will it pay off? More 
people would hold college degrees 
worth less than their present par value, 
and therefore more and more would 
have less and less to sell their prospec- 
tive employers. 

When young people are in their teens, 
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we can be more definite and less subtle How I wished that every parent could 
in our influence. We can offer— and some reach that level of understanding and 


high schools do— two courses, with equal 
honor attached. The choice between the 
college preparatory course and the more 
practical arts, made by the students with 
the co-operation of their parents, should 
be based on a sane evaluation of the 
child’s ability and circumstances. The 
time is coming, I believe and hope, when 
money need not play a major part in this 
choice. Parents always will. In reality, 
they are the ones who need educating 
in education in all its different forms, of 
which college is only one. Parents too 
often seek a “white-collar worker” in the 
family at any cost in wrecked personality 
and economic sacrifice. Teachers some- 
times tend to pay more attention to the 
child preparing for college than one who 
is not; yet the latter will be going'to his 
first job without the four years “shaping” 
allotted to the college student. 

I admire immensely the stand taken 
by a mother of my acquaintance. Pier 
husband was a successful engineer, of 
considerable means. She was a leader 
among the women in her community. 
Two children had been sent away to 
school. The third, a daughter, was grad- 
uating from High School that year. At 

a Woman’s Club meeting, Mrs. 

calmly discussed her daughter’s future 
with her friends. 

“We’ve always known Susie was not 
college material,” she said, without a 
touch of embarrassment. “We talked 
with her about it, and she has decided she 
would like to study drafting. She is 
going to trade school in the fall.” She 
smiled, and went on to speak of other 
things. 


honesty about their beloved offspring. 
Incidentally, Susie did study drafting 
and is occupying a good position in a 
large industrial plant. She is self-support- 
ing and self-respecting, without any of 
the inferiority feeling which too much 
emphasis on college in the home would 
have engendered. 

“I only went to secretarial school,” I 
have heard girls in my office say. Why 
the only? Have I contributed to their 
lack of confidence? I hope not, for I 
know that many of them are better secre- 
taries than I could ever be. 

I, if I am honest, must admit I want 
my children to go to college, as their 
parents did. But I pray for the moral 
courage and mental strength to change 

this hope, as did Mrs. , if the 

child’s abilities lie in another field. I 
want no child to grow up, tasting the 
bitterness of failure and inferiority, sim- 
ply because he could not make college, I 
hope to see an enlightened age in Ameri- 
can education soon, in which all are 
imbued with pride in their accomplish- 
ments, an age in which a good stenog- 
rapher feels no urge to apologize for 
taking perfect shorthand, although she 
may not recognize all the lines from 
Shakespeare, 

Perhaps we could take the “higher” 
out of education and abate this imagin- 
ary feud, if we were to build our colleges 
in the valleys and our towns on the hills. 
Colleges are so often referred to as “up 
on the hill,” that perhaps the connota- 
tion has carried over, until people have 
come to think of the college as above all 
else, instead of just one branch of train- 
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ing and a means and not an end. 

I am sure this barrier between the 
“Hill” and downtown is imaginary, but 
just as painful, as though it were real. 
I am also certain that the rivalry is un- 
intentional. College people do not in- 
tend to imply superiority, We work in 
gardens and clean house and have fami- 
ly problems, just as do those who work 
to keep us clothed and fed. Often we 
envy those who can “do” things. We 
just happen to earn our living through 
books, and are less healthy doing it than 
the ditch digger. Perhaps our self-con- 
fidence is too obvious. 
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Whatever it is that has driven us edu- 
cation mad, whatever is making our peo- 
ple worship and sacrifice on the altar of 
“higher” education, let us make this 
just a phase that we are passing through, 
Let us justify our claim to king the best 
educated country in the world by broad- 
ening, rather than limiting, the bound- 
aries of the educational field, Every doc- 
tor needs a nurse, ever)' lawyer a secre- 
tary. The teachers, most of all, must 
have tailors, painters, mechanics, and 
all the rest, ad infinitum, 

Let’s do intelligent screening before 
we rush everyone “up on the hill,” 


Human nature as it characterizes any group at any given time is what 
it is because of the conditions under which the individuals in that group 
have matured. And the only way to bring about the human nature w 
want is to plan scientifically the kind of social and economic environ- 
ment offering the best conditions for the development of human na- 
ture in the direction we would specify— a direction that spells freedom 
from group conflict and freedom for personal development.— H amm 
Cantril, in the New York Times Magazine 
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Jesse Buel, Agricultural Reformer 
by Harry J, Carman. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 609 pp., 1947, $675. 

“As goes agriculture, so goes the state” 
was the conviction which impelled Jesse 
Buel to devote his abilities to the promotion 
of agricultural well-being in the U.S.A. 
Living from 1778 to 1839, he was one of 
that small group of men to whom much 
of the credit must go for laying the founda- 
tion upon which lias been built a scientific 
agriculture. Many of his ideas seem 
scarcely dated even yet, particularly those 
dealing with soil conservation. Other in- 
terests were in the breeding of livestock 
and the elimination of pests and weeds. 

In terms of his time the following quota- 
tion gains in interest. “At the close of the 
last and in the beginning of the present 
century, the surplus products of northern 
agriculture were exported to an immense 
amount. Now we import the agricultural 
products of Europe to avert the evils of 
famine! The cause of this remarkable dif- 
ference in the surplus products of the soil may 
be partially owing to unpropitious seasons, 
but is mainly sought for in the neglect of our 
agriculture. — We should consider our soils 
as we do our free institutions, a patrimonial 
trust to he handed down, unimpaired, to 
posterity; to be used, but not abused.” 

Buel’s own farm served both for experi- 
mental and demonstration purposes, a place 
on which lie could try out ideas gained 
from all parts of the nation and also from 
abroad. His chief means of spreading his 
message, however, were through lecturing, 
writing for and at times publishing agricul- 
tural journals then in their infancy, and in 
promoting the organization of local and state 


agricultural societies. He was a man of parts, 
having served in the New York state legisla- 
ture and on the Board of Regents. 

His concern for rural schools was prob- 
ably at least in part due to the fact that his 
own formal schooling did not exceed six 
months, a limited schooling which his writ- 
ing skill and style would seem to belie. For 
rural schools he was an advocate of what 
would now he known as functional educa- 
tion. In die selection of hooks for rural li- 
braries, he promoted the same emphasis, F or 
these libraries lie wrote The Farmer's Com- 
panion , Essays on the Principles mid Prac- 
tice of American Husbandry , which book 
went through at least eleven editions. 

Edited and with an introduction by 
Harry J. Carman, Dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, the hook is made up of selected writ- 
ings of Buel taken from agricultural jour- 
nals, lectures, and the Farmer's Compan- 
ion. A more intensive selection could have 
lessened die number of pages without detri- 
ment to the message. This is the twelfth in 
a series of Columbia University Studies in 
the History of American Agriculture. It is 
to be recommended particularly to students 
of agriculture, history, adult and rural edu- 
tion. 

Wm. McKinley Robinson 
Western Michigan College of Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

1 

EDUCATION 

A History of the Problems of Educa- 
tion by John S. Brubacher. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 688 pp. $4.00. 
This is, as such, no history of education. 
And yet its major effort is the statement 
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of the onward march of education’s chief 
units. It is no philosophy of education. And 
yet it proceeds to interpret that march in 
the terms of the philosophical beliefs that 
motivated it. 

It is an ample book, almost seven hun- 
dred compact pages in length. It is written 
in prose much more lucid than are most 
texts in the field, and its topical headings 
are reassuring both for their exclusiveness 
and inclusiveness. The book is organized 
under nineteen headings. (Oddly enough 
the word democracy does not appear in the 
table of contents.) The first chapter very 
fitly considers “Educational Aims.” This 
chapter is excellent in that in the opinion 
of this reviewer it presents the clearest 
available treatment of the origin and evolu- 
tion of educational aims. Some constant 
values run through the entire range of 
man’s “Aims.” Hut they do not run un- 
waveringly. They tend to shift temporarily; 
but man reestablishes his focus and they shift 
back. Some aims seem to expand steadily. 
Some aims last for a season then yield to 
others. All of these Dr. Brubachcr presents 
with due documentation and in proper per- 
spective. The second chapter deals with 
the role of politics in education, histori- 
cally and currently. It is of interest to dis- 
cover that the politician has plied his oar in 
educational waters covering more than a 
score of centuries, and not necessarily to 
bad ends at all. It should lie held in mind 
that some of education’s best best friends 
in this nation have been adroit politicians. 
As an early instance, Dewitt Clinton of 
New York; as a later instance, Charles B, 
Aycoek of North Carolina. Dr. Brubachcr 
treats the problems which the politician 
creates among the schools out of a keen un- 
derstanding of both history and the history 
of philosophy. Sometimes, as the author 
wisely hints, those problems evolve into 
significant opportunities. 

The book continues with the presenta- 
tion of seventeen other categories of edu- 
cational “problems.” Each is stated fully 
and fairly, and the comments are trenchant. 


One reservation, however, appears to be 
indicated here. In the chapter, “The Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers” certain 
vital forces and figures seem to this reviewer 
to be either omitted or treated with undue 
hurry. The normal school had many weak- 
nesses, and they have somehow grown into 
the idiom. But it also had some sturdy 
virtues, one being the part it played in help- 
ing to rescue the elementary teacher from 
a state of professional degradation. Among 
the very first to lift their voices in her be- 
half were Tillinghast, Phelps, Edwards, 
Baldwin, or for that matter, J. M, Green- 
wood — all using the campus of the normal 
school as a sounding board. This is a mere 
sampling of those valiant men (later to be 
joined by women equally valiant) who led 
in the fight for the recognition of the essen- 
tial values of elementary teaching. It was 
the normal school which first proclaimed the 
professional respectability of the teacher of 
very young children, and it was the normal 
school which first interpreted to teachers 
the vitalizing power of great educational be- 
liefs. It was the normal school which cleared 
the ways for later and more powerful agen- 
cies. 'Elte credit which Dr. Brubachcr gives 
seems inadequate here. 

The book very fortunately approaches a 
commitment to an instrumentalistic phi- 
losophy. Also very fortunately it never 
quite arrives. 

It is one of the major professional books 
of the war period. 

A. L. Crabr 
George Peabody College for Teachers 

f 

General Education in the Humani- 
ties by Harold B. Dunkel, Washing- 
ton, D.C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 3a 1 pp, $3.50. 

Probably no single aspect of education at 
the college level has been more discussed 
in the last decade than the problem of 
general education. The volume under re- 
view here is a timely publication that dc- 
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scribes the Cooperative Study on General 
Education in the Humanities that was 
carried on from January 1939 to Septem- 
ber 1944 in twenty-two colleges of all 
types — “the land-grant college, the mu- 
nicipal university, the state teachers college, 
the independent liberal arts college, the 
Catholic college, the Protestant church- 
related college, the Negro college, the four- 
year college for women, the junior college 
for women, and the coeducational junior 
college.” Most of the schools are located in 
the Middle West, but the whole group 
spreads from coast to coast and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. Seven 
colleges withdrew from the study while it 
was m progress, and three joined it. With 
due allowances for the dislocations and ab- 
normal conditions of the war years the pic- 
ture obtained by the study should be a 
reliable one. 

It must be clearly borne in mind from the 
outset that this book is a description of this 
study and not a defense or criticism of it. 
The present reviewer feels that these two 
by-products of tiie study will be carried out 
warmly in the educational press, and that 
out of the discussion sure to be engendered 
by the study will come something really 
constructive. To give an adequate idea of 
the book, its purpose and scope it is well to 
state what it contains before proceeding 
further in this review. 

A foreword (pp. v-x) by Ralph W. 
Tyler and a preface (pp. xi-xiii) by Mr. 
Dunkel stand at the front of the book. 
The table of contents (pp. xv-xvii) and 
the List of Figures and Tables (p. xix) 
gives the to-be reader an adequate and de- 
tailed idea of the book and its contents. 

The main body of the book (pp. 3-263) 
falls into six main headings with many sub- 
headings (five to thirteen) for each. The 
main headings are: 

I. C o operative Exploration of the Hu- 
manities (pp. 3-20), eight sub-head- 
ings. 

II, Students’ General Goals .for Life 
(pp. 21-78), eleven sub-headings. 


III. Students’ Religious Concepts (pp. 79- 

120), six sub-headings. 

IV. Students' Beliefs About Fiction (pp. 

121-176), thirteen sub-headings. 

V. What Students Think About Art (pp, 

177-234), five sub-headings. 

VI. An Overview of the Humanities (pp. 

235-263), six sub-headings. 

An appendix (pp. 267-321) is divided 
into eight general headings which discuss 
the reliability and validity of the tests used 
in the study and give the items that were 
used in the inventories. 

The book is objective, descriptive, and 
honest, as such a book should be if it is to 
have either influence or value in tire world 
of education. One may very properly dis- 
agree with the reliability and validity of the 
tests and questionnaires used with imma- 
ture students in war time; many of the 
questions put do not, in my opinion, admit 
a yes or no answer at any one given time, 
for the answer will inevitably vary with 
the age and background of the answerer. A 
student, young and immature, may be sure 
that one answer is the right one when he 
is nineteen and may be equally sure that 
another is the correct one five years later 
when he has more experience and has per- 
haps acquired a better (or worse) set of val- 
ues. The ideas of art and its values im- 
pressed me as being especially immature, 
but here again is a highly controversial mat- 
ter involving a sense of aesthetic values on 
which, to the best of my knowledge, no 
one answer has been or ever will be given. 
The same observation goes for the items 
that regard religion and its place in one’s 
plan of life. 

The students* beliefs about fiction were 
very interesting and they reveal an under- 
standable lack of critical judgment on their 
part. Here once more background and cul- 
ture play a tremendous role in the forma- 
tion of the answers and ratings. But I 
do believe that in this field can more wise 
directing be done with better assurance of 
fruitful results than in the other areas dis- 
cussed, for here the teacher has a more 
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direct influence. I am inclined to think that 
in the field of religion example is a better 
teacher than precept. 

The reports and discussions of the vari- 
ous parts of the study by teachers participat- 
ing in it provide interesting comments and 
side-lights on it. Those whose reports are 
published seem to believe in what has been 
done and consider the results to be valuable 
in their work. This is indeed a hopeful 
and positive sign. 

It is pointed out that foreign languages, 
fer se, did not enter into the study due to 
their disputed position in regard to value in 
general education. However, Mr. Dunkel 
states that they (sic) “should not be in- 
cluded in general education or excluded 
from it on the basis of fiat.” (p. 255) He 
regrets that the study did not work on this 
problem and considers that an opportunity 
was thereby lost. 

It is virtually impossible to make a de- 
tailed analysis or give a detailed description 
of this book when one’s space is limited, 
but that does not properly belong in a 
review of this type. Suffice it to say that 
here is a book that no educator, administra- 
tor, or teacher that is aware of current 
trends in higher education can afford to 
ignore, whether or not he likes the idea of 
general education or the work of the study 
and its implications. I hope that it will he 
widely read and just as widely discussed. 
Wit. ham Marion Miller 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

w 

How to Increase Reading: Ability by 

Albert J. Harris. Longmans, Green and 

Co. (Second Edition). 582 pp, $4.00. 

In 1940 Albert J, Harris published a 
book entitled How to Increase Reading 
Ability. Its aim, as stated in the preface, 
was to provide classroom teachers, remedial 
teachers, and school psychologists with a 
practical, comprehensive guide in the diag- 
nosis and remedial treatment of poor read- 


ers. The recent revision of that hook rep- 
resents a significant expansion in scope and 
point of view in harmony with educational 
trends during the intervening years. Of 
major importance is the shift from major 
emphasis on remedial reading to “the in- 
corporation of individualized and remedial 
techniques into everyday classroom instruc- 
tion.” Accordingly, the revision represents 
a significant enlargement, with greater at- 
tention to such topics as word recognition, 
comprehension, speed of reading, and in- 
terest in reading. However, those phases of 
reading of greatest interest to the remedial 
teacher and the school psychologist have not 
been neglected, hut rather have been thor- 
oughly revised and brought up to date. 

Following an introductory chapter on 
the nature, importance, and improvement 
of reading, the revised edition discusses the 
following topics: reading readiness; the ob- 
jectives, stages and trends in teaching read- 
ing; methods of adapting reading instruc- 
tion to individual differences ; ways of de- 
termining instructional need in oral 
reading and in silent reading; causes of 
reading difficulty; principles underlying 
remedial reading; the teaching of word 
recognition and comprehension, with at- 
tention to remedial procedures in these 
areas; the development of reading inter- 
ests; the improvement of rate of reading; 
the teaching of reading to specifically 
handicapped children; and case studies of 
reading disability. Whereas the author is 
still chiefly concerned with the needs of the 
poor reader, he has adapted his discussion to 
the needs of classroom teachers who must 
provide for poor readers as an integral part 
of a developmental program of teaching. 

The book is sound, simply written, and 
very practical. Up to date lists of various aids 
now available in improving many aspects 
of reading have been included. Of large 
significance to teachers of retarded readers 
i$ a graded list of books for use in remedial 
teaching. This volume not only ranks high 
as a practical guide and source book for the 
busy classroom teacher, but also as a useful 
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aid in the pre-service preparation of teach- 
ers, 

William S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


Supervision (Second Edition) by A, S. 

Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. 

Brueckner. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 879 pp. $5.00. 

The title should not imply that this book 
deals with supervision in a narrow sense 
and is only for professional workers who 
have supervisory responsibilities. This is one 
book in the field of Education which might 
be required for all school libraries as it pro- 
vides a philosophy for unified action and 
presents materials for a variety of specific 
purposes. Instead of being scanned once 
for a few general ideas it should be used 
repeatedly as a comprehensive reference on 
persistent problems in teaching, learning, 
curriculum, evaluation, and child study as 
well as on supervisory techniques, proce- 
dures, and principles. 

In this instance the second edition of a 
book is justified. New research data and 
new functional materials have replaced rela- 
tively out-moded content of the first edi- 
tion. The modern viewpoint of supervision 
— democratic leadership in the improvement 
of learning — has been established with un- 
usual clarity, and the content throughout 
the book reveals high consistency with the 
modern philosophy. Some of the check 
lists and suggestions on techniques may still 
arouse resistance among those who want to 
eliminate evaluation of teachers, teaching 
procedures, etc. by supervisors. Consider- 
able space is devoted to materials which 
have been developed by research workers 
and by school systems, and this may annoy 
the reader who is seeking simple answers 
to questions or “sharply defined specific 
directions for classroom procedure” rather 
than for materials which he might use to 
solve the problems of his school, 

Part I seems to be especially worthy of 


study to arrive at a common understanding 
for unified professional work. It develops 
principles and viewpoints which are basic 
to mutual confidence and genuine co-opera- 
tion. Teachers who study this section care- 
fully will be stimulated to regard supervisors 
as “technical assistants” or fellow-workers 
interested, as is the teacher, in the improve- 
ment of learning and child development. 
The reasoning in Part I should also help 
supervisors acquire a clear perspective of 
their work. The treatment of administra- 
tive organization reveals ways in which re- 
curring conflicts may be eliminated. The 
discussion on “planning supervisory pro- 
grams” emphasizes “work organized 
around central problems growing out of 
the needs of the schools.” 

In Part II the authors arc concerned 
with materials and procedures winch are 
useful in "studying the setting for learn- 
ing.” In Part III tile emphasis is on “im- 
proving the setting for learning,” Since the 
content is focused on the improvement of 
learning, teachers and supervisors can use 
it to solve their common problems without 
traditional ceacher-versus-supcrvisor encum- 
brances, The content of these parts should 
be used as problem-solving material. For 
example, if a group is concerned with 
studying and improving the curriculum, 
Chapters IX and XIV should be especially 
helpful. Teachers who are especially con- 
cerned with studying and improving pupil 
interests, attitudes, and skills should refer 
to Chapters VII and XI. Supervisors in- 
terested in “subsidiary techniques” for im- 
provement programs should consult Chap- 
ter XV. Likewise, other chapters should be 
used for specific purposes. 

The two chapters in Part IV and the ap- 
pendixes may prove to he more useful to 
directors of research and to graduate stu- 
dents than to the rank and file of super- 
visors, teachers, and administrators. As in 
other chapters materials from several 
sources are included. 

Those who are inclined to superficial dis- 
cussions of teaching, learning, and super- 
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vision will find this book too comprehensive 
and scientific. On the other hand profes- 
sional workers who like to become ac- 
quainted with a book which offers materials 
on a variety of problems and to use it for 
problem-solving purposes repeatedly will 
find this volume invaluable. 

In each chapter the authors have in- 
cluded questions or problems and sug- 
gested readings. References arc usually ac- 
companied by brief annotations. 

Alvin W. Schindler 
University of Maryland 

w 

Terminal Education in the Junior 
College by Phcbe Ward, co-ordinator 
for terminal education, San Francisco 
Junior College. Harper and Brothers, 
247 pp., $2.50. 

The first junior colleges were concerned 
chiefly with the traditional academic pro- 
gram. That a large prtt'on of the students, 
however, terminated their education before 
completing a four year course led early to 
a restatement of junior college functions to 
include provision for these students. By 
1930 the terminal function was generally 
accepted and the literature anti experiments 
were increasing. It was not, however, until 
1939, when the General Education Board 
of New York City financed an exploratory 
study by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, that systematic analysis 
and vigorous promotion of the terminal 
function were made, Later, with additional 
grants from the General Education Board, 
nine junior colleges made studies of special- 
ized phases of terminal education, and 
summer workshops were held. Finally, fol- 
lowing these intensified investigations and 
thinking, it was planned to present a sum- 
mary of findings. 

The words, “terminal education,” have 
often been used loosely to refer only to that 
phase of terminal education concerned with 
occupational training. At the outset Miss 
Ward makes it clear that, in addition to 


the training of students for occupational 
competence, terminal education is equally 
concerned with developing their personal 
qualities through general education. 

The book is presented in two parts. Part 
I deals with the philosophy and the de- 
velopment of terminal education, and per- 
sonnel services for terminal students. 
Fundamental changes, significant for the 
education of youth, are taking place in 
American civilization. Among them are the 
increase in the technological character of 
industry, replacement of a predominately 
rural population by one predominantly 
urban, reduction in the size of families, in- 
crease in the ratio of people over twenty, 
rise of age at which people enter employ- 
ment, increase in time for leisure, lessening 
of the influence of home and church, an- 
nihilation of distance, increasing interde- 
pendence of peoples, and increase in the 
complexity of government and human rela- 
tions. If youth is to learn how to live and 
how to make a living in this new world, 
education must extend its services and the 
services must be functional. For a large por- 
tion of high school graduates, junior college 
terminal curricula arc the solution. 

The sections on the development of ter- 
minal curricula and personnel services are 
rich in practical suggestions. Clearly a body 
of best procedures is being worked out in 
outstanding junior colleges. Quite new to 
junior college literature is the excellent 
discussion on surveying the community. 
Other valuable discussions in this section 
concern the organization of community 
committees and the retraining of staff mem- 
bers. Getting the student to imbibe at this 
new fountain is recognized as a major 
problem. Here is probably the beat discus- 
sion on that subject in junior college litera- 
ture. 

Part II summarizes in separate chapters, 
the nine institutional studies and presents 
practical, step-by-step procedures for de- 
veloping terminal curricula. The studies 
cover community surveys and resources, 
organization of curricula, co-operadve work 
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programs, evaluation of general education, 
guidance, aptitude testing, placement, and 
follow-up. Each chapter is complete with 
up-to-date bibliography. 

This is a carefully prepared and very 
practical manual. It is particularly signifi- 
cant in light of the recently published find- 
ings of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education and could easily be con- 
sidered a companion volume of that report. 

Edward G. Schlaefer 
Monmouth Junior College 
Long Branch, New Jersey 

ffi 

Unseen Harvests edited by Claude M. 
Fuess and Emory S. Basford. The Mac- 
millan Company. 673 pp. $5.00. 

It was inevitable that in tin's day of an- 
thologies there would be one on educational 
writings. This one is about teaching. It is 
not a source book on educational theory; 
rather it is a collection of excerpts from 
works of fiction, poetry and other general 
writing in which the educational layman 
writes of his school experiences and his 
teachers. 

The compilers of this volume have 
brought together materials from more than 
a hundred authors. There are poets such as 
Kipling, Chaucer, Coffin, Thomas Hood, 
Milton, Riley, Dante and Walt Whitman. 
Novelists are represented by such names as 
W. Somerset Maugham, John P. Mar- 
quand, James Hilton, H. G. Wells, Thack- 
eray, Charles Dickens, and Thomas Wolfe. 
Essayists are not neglected. In this category 
are included Santayana, Thomas Carlyle, 
John Henry Newman and G. H. Palmer. 
Quotations are found from ancients under 
such names as St. Augustine, Confucius, 
Plato, Quintilian, and from the Bible. 
Moderns who have written on schools are 
Booth Tarkington, James Thurber, Wash- 
ington Irving, Matthew Arnold, Clarence 
S, Darrow, Bliss Perry, and Mark Van 
Doren. Woodrow Wilson, James Whit- 
comb Riley, Arthur Guiterman, W. B. 


Yeats, William Lyons Phelps, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Richard Steele, Wallace White, Ed- 
ward Bellamy, Benjamin Franklin, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, William James and 
Thomas Jefferson are others whose words 
are recorded. 

At least seven countries have contributed 
authors: the United States, England, Bo- 
hemia, France, Ireland, Greece, and Rome, 
By far the greater number of selections are 
from England and the United States, how- 
ever. Such work as Of Human Bondage , 
Goodbye, Mr. Chip, Nicholas Nlckleby, 
The Way of All Flesh, Look Homeward, 
Angel, Jane Eyre, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
Leaves of Grass , and Penrod, illustrate the 
scope of authors quoted, but even more the 
restriction to America and Great Britain. 

Most of the authors from whose writings 
the selections are reproduced were educated 
in the academies of the United States and 
the great public schools of Great Britain, 
Few came up through the public schools. 
One explanation may be that the public 
school in the American sense is a relatively 
new institution and many of the authors 
lived before public high schools were influ- 
ential. Still the selections seem unduly re- 
stricted in range, Perhaps this is accounted 
for by the fact that both of the editors have 
had their education in the private school 
tradition. Mr. Fuess is the retired Head- 
master of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Basford is Chair- 
man of the Department of English in the 
same secondary school. A wider range of 
selections would be interesting. 

Despite these facts the volume is a 
valuable one. It brings together much lore 
about teachers and schools. Its great scope 
in place and time, even though limited to 
certain types of institutions, makes it a com- 
prehensive reference work for education 
under different times and places, and gives 
one the feeling of superior teaching which 
is now so much needed. The writers are 
sincere and have given, in toto, a more 
lucid description of schools and teaching 
than can often be found within covers of 
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professional books in the field of Education. 
The layman as well as the educator will 
find much which will interest and stimulate 
him. 

This is not a book for study, not even one 
designed for concentrated consecutive read- 
ing. Rather it is one in which one will wish 
to browse chapter by chapter, or wish to 
have at his bedside for an occasional glance. 
Reading it should add spirit and zest to 
teaching. 

mgs 

m 

Some Ethical Implications of a Na- 
turalistic Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, a doctoral dissertation by Glen 
Johnson, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, N.Y., 
pp. $2.25. 

An enjoyable few hours may be spent in 
reading this piece of dialectic, for it is writ- 
ten with fine clarity of thought and style, 
and even with a touch of humor. One 
might thus dismiss it, tongue in cheek, as a 
mere intellectual luxury, written for fun. 
But it is hard to do this because one sus- 
pects that it veils a deadly battle among 
men for the possession of other men's 
thoughts and behavior. Furthermore, one 
may have a haunting fear that had the book 
not revealed alliances with materialistic 
pragmatism it could never have angled its 
way through those awful censors of 
thought, the academic sponsors. At any rate 
names appear in the preface, and the author 
of the book himself quietly and quickly 
warns all readers that he is a proponent of 
naturalism, by which he means the op- 
posite of supernaturalism, This is all fair 
enough to the reader, and he is prepared to 
follow an outline which demonstrates that 
those who believe in naturalism and repudi- 
ate supernaturalism do not agree with those 
who believe in supernaturalism and find 
naturalism inadequate. So our premises de- 
termine our conclusions, 

The patterns of though which follow are 
most agreeably set forth. The reader will 


enjoy checking himself off against Catholics, 
Fundamentalists, Deweyites, Modernists, 
Ethical Culturists and so on, and in seeing 
them checked against one another. It is 
clarifying, and it helps in understanding 
men and motives, and their action on the 
educational scene. One is able to sec the rea- 
son why some religionists think they don’t 
like modernized school practices, and why 
Deweyites can understand Russian points of 
view with remarkable ease. There are 
glimpses which show why some religionists 
arc afraid of too much liberalism in schools, 
and why some pragmatists propagandize on 
the economic and social front. In addition 
the reader can trace out the train of thought 
by which pragmatists believe that they come 
to tiic support of modern school methods 
and those democratic school practices which 
they have helped ns all to establish. 

'Flic philosophers whose views are pre- 
sented and contrasted are, for the most part, 
living men. 'Flu's perhaps explains why no 
account is taken of the form of "natural- 
ism” taught by Comenius with his "seed” 
and by Pestalozzi with his "tree.” Perhaps 
this is quite right since, in their view of the 
unity of all things, such thinkers make no 
distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural, regarding them as all of one 
piece. And without a conflict between na- 
turalism and supernaturalism there could 
have been no doctoral dissertation on the 
subject. Perhaps it would not be a safe 
policy for a philosopher to accept abjectly 
the real, in whatever aspect of experience 
it is discovered, or to recognize objective 
reality in anything so immaterial as an age- 
long chorus of testimony that life works 
this way or that, Such action might, l»y its 
simplicity, reduce the philosopher's output 
below professional proportions by virtually 
turning him into a scientist. As things are, 
however, he is left with a strange concern 
about moral and religious matters so seri- 
ously regarded in this treatise, a matter 
with which a philosopher of naturalism, as 
here defined, would seem to have nothing 
to do, However, no brief review can do 
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justice to such a book, so that it is recom- 
mended to philosophers. 

A. Gordon Melvin 
College of the City of New York 

w 

PHILOSOPHY 

A Functional Approach To Reli- 
gious Education by Ernest J. Chavc. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1 68 
pp. $2.50. 

A religious education program based on 
a functional viewpoint of the mission of 
the Christian Church is something to arrest 
the attention of every professional educator. 
When we are informed that the nature and 
function of religion lie deeper than theo- 
logical principles and community mores we 
are intrigued by the prospect of a fresh and 
revealing presentation. And it does not in- 
volve a let-down to be told that the essential 
characteristics of religion lie deep in the 
organizing experiences of everyday living. 
Not until religion is identified with even 
the commonplace phases of our daily lives 
can we expect to operate a program of 
religious education that will prove effective. 

This illuminating monograph by Pro- 
fessor Chave maintains that supernatural- 
ism and sectarianism are obstructions and 
handicaps to the full and effective function- 
ing of religion. They are non-essential and 
foreign to the freedom of worship for which 
the human soul is always craving. This 
very useful volume demonstrates the simpli- 
city and ease with which religious instruc- 
tion can be administered with constructive 
results at every age level. We welcome any 
new approach that contributes objectively 
to the meaningfulness of religion and “fos- 
ters a feeling of social sensitivity and re- 
sponsibility to others” for our own behavior. 
When a sincere and persistent specialist has 
devoted more than thirty years to giving 
our youth a better sense of spiritual values 
and a deeper understanding of the universe 
of nature and man it becomes our duty to 
give attention to the system of instruction 


that he has planned and tested so thorough- 
ly ' 

What the author hopes for is a “radical 
revision of concepts, ritual, materials and 
programs of religious education,” This is 
asking for a great deal, but if postwar re- 
construction is to be productive of lasting 
value there must be a spiritualization of our 
instructional resources and institutional 
policies. Metaphysics alone is not enough. 
Our expanding concept of the universe re- 
quires that we “organize personal-social liv- 
ing on a world scale of relationships.” The 
opening chapter sounds the keynote — 
“Religion Grows in a Changing World.” 
At the close of this orientation section the 
purpose of the hook is stated as follows: (1) 
contrast old-time theological ideologies with 
a more vital and naturalistic view of re- 
ligion; (2) introduce functional religion 
with its enlargement and refinement of the 
ideals and methods of historical religion; 
(3) show how church leaders of vision can 
transcend sectarianism and integrate the 
spiritual forces and moral standards of 
modern society; (4) demonstrate the 
feasibility of experimental studies as a basis 
for faith in creative progress. 

Also there is presented a strong case for 
a unified curriculum growing out of several 
years of practical modification and enrich- 
ment, with religious instruction and general 
education forming a common front with- 
out violating our principle of the separation 
of church and state. The author then pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate how professional re- 
sponsibility can be shared and distributed 
most fruitfully. He makes it clear what 
should he meant by “A Functional Anal- 
ysis of Religion,” which is his second major 
subject of discussion. Of the six chapters 
that follow the most positively helpful are 
the sixth and the eighth— “Quest and In- 
tegration” and “A New Day for Religious 
Education.” For students familiar with the 
long story of parochial education through 
the centuries these twenty pages of the 
climax chapter are a source of genuine in- 
spiration and confidence in the future. The 
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church schools, week-day schools of re- 
ligion, traditional Sunday Schools and other 
types of religious teaching have failed to 
bring the cultural and ethical millennium 
mankind was long ago led to believe would 
be fulfilled. Here we are told to take the 
initiative and to he possessed of sufficient 
courage to disavow the necessity for remain- 
ing on the defensive, which has been our 
perennial position. 

There is an experimental curriculum 
placed on exhibit in the appendix. The faith- 
ful reader of this timely reminder of the 
educational mission of the “World Church” 
will be rewarded as he evaluates the out- 
lines of these concrete courses of study. He 
will discover much that he can recommend 
immediately to his colleagues in the chal- 
lenging field of religious instruction. His 
appraisal of these final suggestions is pretty 
certain to he favorable and to result in al- 
most instant action; for even our strictly 
secular public school teachers will he en- 
couraged to make better use of their time 
and materials in building the character and 
the lives of their pupils. No inconsiderable 
complimentary comment will he heard con- 
cerning the usefulness of this attractive and 
forceful exposition of religious education. 

Carroll D. Chami’lin 
The Pennsylvania State College 

w 

SCIENCE 

Medicine for Moderns by Frank G. 

Slaughter. Julian Mcssncr, Inc., 242 

PP* H-50. 

“The New Science of Psychosomatic 
Medicine,” as the sub-title of the volume 
puts it, is the concept that body and mind 
are part and parcel of one entity ami that 
they work closely with each other, mutu- 
ally influencing each other. For long it has 
been known that the mental states have af- 
fected the body and conversely. But the 
extent of the influence is now seen to be 
much greater than was formerly supposed. 

The present reviewer would not attempt 


to evaluate the book, not having been 
trained in medicine, even though he has 
taught psychology in its many forms for 
more than two decades. Rather it is as a 
layman that the volume is assessed, because 
the author frankly writes in nontechnical 
language for the lay reader. It would he 
unfair to judge the volume except for the 
popular presentation which it purports to he. 

Not only docs the reader learn much of 
the neural activities of his body and their 
effect on his behavior but he is shown how 
he is affected by everyday occurrences 
which cause sickness and even death. The 
chapter headings are intriguing and drama- 
tic. “The Discontented Colon,” “Doctor, 
My Heart,” “Coronary Thrombosis: The 
Price of Success,” and “Accidents Don't 
Happen By Accident” are samples. 

'I’he contents are comprehensive. In- 
cluded are fear, anger, diabetes, asthma, 
allergies, migraine, dementia praecox, con- 
flicts, appendicitis, amnesia, cancer, eczema, 
frigidity, frustration, hay fever, hate, hy- 
pertension, neuroses, pneumonia, schizo- 
phrenia, spasms, and tensions. An amaz- 
ingly wide range rtf maladies are seen by 
the author to have an origin, at least in 
part, in the emotional life. He leans heavily 
on Freudian psychology fur his interpreta- 
tions. The index has eighty references to 
the unconscious, forty-one to psycho- 
analysis, eighty-four to conflicts, forty-seven 
to tensions. Many of the conclusions 
reached are based upon the work begun at 
the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
Temple University Hospital and (by Dr. 
Helen Dunbar Flanders) at the Presbyter- 
ian Hospital in New York. The findings are 
important, “some of them startling, such as 
the discovery that three fourths of all ac- 
cidents are caused by psychological, not 
mechanical factors.” 

The honk will be useful to many. The 
layman who has had some preliminary 
foundation in general psychology will find 
here some views to challenge him and to 
supplement his general knowledge. The 
traditional psychologist will find much to 
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question, much to stimulate his thinking. 
Teachers, ministers, and social workers will 
find challenging conclusions which should 
inspire them to a deeper study of the posi- 
tions taken. 

t! 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Battle for the Hemisphere by Ed- 
ward Tomlinson. 250 pp. $3.50, 

We herewith present with favorable 
comment to the reading public Edward 
Tomlinson’s “Battle for the Hemisphere,” 
or “Democracy versus Totalitarianism in 
the Other Americas.” It is a clear-cut pres- 
entation of the struggle that is now going 
on among our Latin American neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande with such ideol- 
ogies as Fascism, Communism, exaggerated 
Nationalism, and Democracy. 

“To many persons in the United States 
and Europe the phenomenon of twenty 
States in the Western Hemisphere changing 
their political machinery by means of revo- 
lution is almost incomprehensible. Yet to 
the Hispanic American there is always suf- 
ficient logic behind each disturbance to win 
enthusuastic recruits for the cause. Within 
the past century the divine right of revolu- 
tion has become an article of political faith 
and even a fixed tenet and privilege. Upon 
this premise rests the framework of all His- 
panic American political institutions.” Thus 
wrote Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, profes- 
sor of Hispanic American History in George 
Washington University. 

From the beginning of their history as 
independent states, Latin Americans have 
been strongly influenced by foreign ideas and 
concepts of government which swept in 
upon them in a flood of political terms 
which confused them and prevented clear 
thinking, Many observers agree that the 
steps taken in the early years of their politi- 
cal history were clearly mistakes and that 
the sudden disregard of conventional politi- 
cal precedent proved fatal. But after more 
than a century of governmental experimen- 
tation, various of these states have arrived 


at a compromise between democracy and 
monarchy, and, under the cloak of re- 
publican institutions, have set up autocracies 
and bureaucracies. 

Even today very few Latin American 
states are so stable in their political life that 
they are immune to revolution. They still 
believe that an overturn of government in 
the form of revolutions and new constitu- 
tions is a panacea for all their economic, 
social, and political ills. In other words, the 
cure for social chaos is more social chaos. 
Perhaps not in the same degree today as in 
the nineteenth century, but Latin Ameri- 
cans are still highly susceptible to political 
ideas imported from abroad. This explains 
the rapid spread in these countries of such 
ideologies as Fascism and Communism dur- 
ing the past generation. 

That Fascism has gained a substantial 
foothold in the Latin American countries is 
due to the influence of Franco’s Spain and 
the large Italian population in such lands 
as Argentina. The appeal of Communism 
has grown out of the uncertainties of the 
great world depression from which all Latin 
America suffered. The development of a 
pronounced nationalism seen today in many 
of these countries is partly a reaction against 
the imperialistic practices of the United 
States. 

In his present volume, “Battle for the 
Hemisphere,” Mr. Edward Tomlinson, 
capable and experienced observer, deals with 
the effects on the attitudes of Latin Amer- 
icans today of these various schools of politi- 
cal thought. Pie writes from 25 years of 
contact with and study of all our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande, Pie is recognized 
by members of our State Department as 
one of the men most capable of writing on 
these subjects. He has given us here a most 
readable volume, and his conclusions are 
fully justified in the light of the facts pre- 
sented. 

The United States, says Mr, Tomlinson, 
must realize the truth about this bitter 
struggle to the South. The welfare of the 
entire hemisphere and, indeed, our own 
security, demand a democratic triumph over 
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die Latin American totalitarians. And as 
the richest and most powerful Democratic 
nation in the Western Hemisphere, ours 
is an unquestioned duty to take the lead in 
die struggle by the adoption of a positive, 
consistent, long-range policy. This is Mr. 
Tomlinson’s thesis, and he proposes to im- 
plement it hy all-out support of Latin 
American Democrats, by a return to the 
Good Neighbor policy, and by a sound, 
unimperialistic policy of private investment 
in Latin America. 

L. Donald Warren 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers College 

Controllable Community Charac- 
teristics Related to the Quality 
of Education hy Truman Mitchell 
Pierce. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 88 pp. 
$2.25. 

Tin's book is Research Study No. 1 of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council of 
which Dr- Paul R. Mort is Director of Re- 
search. It has been preceded by similar 
fundamental studies of American public 
schools, such as, American Schools in 
Transition by Mort and Cornell, Adapta- 
tion Processes in Public School Systems by 
Farnsworth, Adaptability Among the Ele- 
mentary Schools oj an American City , by 
Ebey, Centralization or Decentralization ? 
by Ciliic, and Influences of Tax Leeway 
on Educational Adaptability by Knott. 
These are pioneer studies in the attempt 
to discover the factors which affect and 
determine the quality of schools. 

Under the direction of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, efforts are being 
made to identify more and more of the 
factors which may be controlled in the in- 
terest of producing better schools. This 
book is the first of a series of studies under- 
taken with this important purpose in view. 

A basic consideration in the entire study 
is the democratic principle that good schools 
depend upon a public understanding of 
what education should do. It is implicit also 
in the entire study that educational leader- 
ship has the responsibility of informing the 


public both on what constitutes good schools 
and on what good schools actually do under 
favorable conditions. 

During the process of collecting the data 
for the present Study, several hundred fac- 
tors as observed in some sixty school sys- 
tems were identified, but only twenty-four 
were finally chosen for intensive study and 
use in this report. 

No doubt most thoughtful leaders in 
education including superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and members of boards of 
education are concerned about the continu- 
ous problem of improvement of the schools. 
Probably every school survey is undertaken 
with the ultimate objective of improvement, 
A few of the factors that are related to 
improvement seem obvious. For example 
more and more money is called for to pro- 
vide the materials and the services that pro- 
duce good schools. However, few compre- 
hensive studies, such as this one under 
review, have been made with the objective 
of identifying positively as many factors as 
possible that condition the quality of schools. 
In this study the statement is made that 
"Good schools arc likely to be found in 
good communities and that less desirable 
communities arc likely to have poor 
schools.” The main contribution of this 
study consists in setting forth in definite 
terms what constitutes a good community 
from the viewpoint of schools. 

The following examples of factors 
studied will indicate how important this in- 
vestigation is to serious students of educa- 
tion. Such factors as eighth grade gradua- 
tion, college graduation, unskilled workers, 
business and professional workers, density 
of population, foreign born, size of school 
district, size of school population, trend in 
school enrolment, wealth, school tax rate, 
total tax rate, ratio of assessed to true valua- 
tion, tax leeway, attendance in non-public 
schools, home ownership, and community 
understanding of what schools can do are 
used. The data secured are treated statistic- 
ally but the manner of treatment is such 
and the explanations are such that readers 
who are concerned about the problem in- 
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volved can get a fairly clear understanding 
both of the nature of the data and of the 
conclusions drawn from them. 

Many valuable conclusions are drawn 
and they will be highly useful for those who 
are anxious to discover how to improve the 
schools for which they have a responsibility. 

The author states that “No community 
has ever completely utilized its capacity for 
producing education.” This book, if care- 
fully studied, will provide indispensable help 
in improving the schools of any community. 
It makes dependable suggestions on how 
to discover the local factors that affect the 
schools and on how so to control them that 
better schools ensue. 

This work is a valuable illustration of 
the application of the scientific method to 
problems in education. The author deserves 
great credit for locating a vital problem, for 
defining it clearly, for collecting pertinent 
data for its solution, for organizing the 
data properly, and for interpreting them 
wisely. The work illustrates also another 
attribute of research in that it is a product 
of cooperation, a product of the best thought 
of many qualified minds. The author men- 
tions in this regard his indebtedness to su- 
perintendents of schools, to a seminar class 
in educational adaptability, and to experts 
in many fields of education. 

John F. Bender 
University of Oklahoma 

1 

Race and Nationality as Factors in 
American Life by Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. The Ronald Press Company, 209 
pp. $3.00. 

This is the latest volume in the Human- 
izing Science Scries, under the editorship of 
Jacques Cattell. 

The author is thoroughly competent in 
his field. He has been President of the 
American Sociological Society and Presi- 
dent of the American Eugenics Society. He 
has taught at Bowdoin College, Yale and 
New York University, in the latter twenty- 


six years — first as Professor of Social Econ- 
omy, then as Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. These extended per- 
sonal data are given because some current 
views on race and nationalism are attacked 
in his volume and prospective readers will 
wish to know what the credentials of the 
author arc. When controversial matter is 
presented it is useful to know the authority 
of the critic. The author states in his pref- 
ace, “these pages bristle with unwelcome 
truth.” 

In common with other writers the 
author does not condone race prejudice, 
nor the bias of nationalism. But he believes 
that much of what passes for current in- 
formation is misinformed opinion. After 
preliminary though basic chapters on 
“What Nature Makes of Us” and “What 
We Make of Ourselves” he approaches his 
central problem of race and nationality. 
The answer to the question of equal intelli- 
gence in the races is still an enigma be- 
cause “the simple fact is that we do not 
positively know in the scientific sense.” 
Evidence is given pro and con and the 
author concludes that there are greater or 
lesser differences in the mental, emotional, 
and temperamental equipment of the dif- 
ferent racial groups, but that tin's docs not 
necessarily imply either inferiority or su- 
periority. 

Dr. Fairchild is particulary critical of the 
conclusions of Dr. Boaz’s study of head 
forms and the conclusions which he and his 
students have drawn from them, conclu- 
sions, it is alleged, that seem not warranted 
by the facts. 

Chapters discuss the specific problems of 
race and nationality as applied to the Jew 
and the Negro, Such conclusions as that 
race differences are negligible because “all 
men have a common origin,” “men of all 
races are much more alike than they are 
different,” “there are no pure races today,” 
“that intelligence tests do not reveal simply 
native ability” and “that race prejudice can- 
not be innate or inherited because it does 
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not appear in children,” are unwarranted. 
Each of these arguments is examined. 

A chapter is entitled “What to Do.” In 
it the author sets forth his own plan for 
action. No doubt there will be a clash of 
opinion on the program set forth. The book 
pleads with the reader not to accept any 
of the slogans uncritically. It argues for 
more scientific evidence. 

Needless to say the authors plea is not for 
hostility between races nor for unfair treat- 
ment of them based on their differences. 
He would, for example, give all peoples 
equal opportunity for an education. He 
would remove unfair economic advantages. 
He would not he prejudiced against those 
of other races and nationalities; neither 
would he be prejudiced for them. He would 
seek the truth. 

w 

The Individual, the State, and 

World Government by A, C. Ewing. 

The Macmillan Co. 322 pp. $4.00. 

The author of this book, a distinguished 
English philosopher and lecturer, has per- 
formed a noteworthy service to the cause of 
world government. He believes that phi- 
losophers have a contribution to make to 
world peace by stating the first principle 
upon which government rest. He rejects 
Plato’s ideal of government by tiie phi- 
losopher kings and tlte experts. He points out 
that the expert makes his contribution as an 
advisor on the means to accomplish an end. 
The experts are divided on the ends for 
man the same as other people. The great 
body of the people must be the ones to 
decide the end in view. The opinion of the 
expert in an advisory capacity in regard to 
the means to accomplish the end is in- 
dispensable, 

'Die author’s statement of the case for 
democracy is excellent. The people in a 
modern state should decide the general 
policies to be followed to accomplish desired 
results. They choose representatives with 
power delegated to them by the people to 


carry them out. The people are debased 
and degraded if they are governed without 
their consent. The participation in govern- 
ment by people is a stimulating thing mak- 
ing them conscious of their importance in 
the general order of things; and the views 
and interests of all should be represented, if 
justice, one of the aims of organized so- 
ciety, is to be accomplished. 'I'he great 
principle underlying these arguments is 
that “Man ought to be treated as an end 
in himself and not as a mere means.” 

Mr. Ewing points out that “Not only 
are rights valuable to the individual who has 
them, they arc valuable to the community— 
that is to other individuals,” If his per- 
sonality has been properly developed he will 
be a better neighbor, a better father and 
will make a contribution to the character 
of all with whom he comes in contact. 

Chapter V is one that all proponents of 
peace ami world government can read with 
hope and profit. The idea of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty of the state must he 
abandoned if peace and a warless World 
are to be anything beyond an idle dream. 
Mr. Ewing realizes that the United Na- 
tions is not a world government in its 
present form as it recognizes national 
sovereignty. He docs think, however, that 
it has the possibility of becoming such by 
use ami development. He says, "The char- 
ter would have been better if each great 
power had not had its veto, but it is not 
useless because of this veto.” A loose con- 
federation which is world wide is to be 
preferred to a federal union which is not. 

Mr. Ewing insists eloquently that the 
present crisis does not prove “The bank- 
ruptcy of human reason.” It only shows 
that reasoning is "of no use if through 
moral defects men do not apply in practice 
the results of reasoning.” That as a matter 
of fact “more harm has been done by the 
stupid conservative of tolerable good will 
than by the deliberate ill will of anyone.” 

We can have peace among the nations 
when we have political machinery which 
encourages the states to use those fine ethical 
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principles which decent men use in their 
relation with each other. 

R. F. Wood 

Central Missouri State College 

1 

Unto the Least of These- — Social 
Services for Children by Emma Oc- 
tavia Lundberg, D. Appleton-Ccntury 
Company. 424 pp, $3.75. 

All persons engaged in child-welfare 
work should have this book. It should be 
examined by everyone who is interested in 
giving American children a fair chance. 

The author is eminently qualified to 
speak on this subject. She was the first head 
of the Social Service Division of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. She has served as 
consultant with the Child Welfare League 
of America, was a member of the White 
House Conference on Children, and has 
held other important positions in connection 
with children’s services. 

This hook is complete. It is a veritable 
storehouse of information and sound phi- 
losophy on child care. There is hardly any 
end to the range of valuable material found 
here. The author does not stop with her 
excellent “historical survey and critical 
analysis of public and private social service 
agencies for children . . but she makes 
practical suggestions for extension and im- 
provement. What is more, she gives an 
extensive bibliography for the benefit of 


those interested in pursuing further any 
phase of the work discussed. 

The chapter on terminology in social 
work is superb. Miss Lundberg says that 
“the vocabulary of social welfare has lost 
forever such terms as ‘the pauper class’ and 
the 'criminal class.’ ” Then there are harsh 
words like "bastard” and "illegitimate” 
which have been replaced by the phrase 
“horn out of wedlock.” This brings to mind 
the statement that “there are no illegitimate 
children; parents only can he illegitimate.” 
This honk makes one aware of how easy it 
is to label a child in a way that is ill-advised. 

The reviewer of this hook happens to 
teach history. For that reason the following 
statement by the author was of special in- 
terest: “In his essay .on history, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said: ‘There is properly 
no history; only biography,’ and his con- 
temporary across the Atlantic, Thomas 
Carlyle, said: ‘History is the essence of in- 
numerable biographies.’ ” So it is. And that 
is why chapter nine is one of the fine parts 
of this book. It gives a biographical sketch 
of about a dozen leading characters who 
have played important roles in the. attain- 
ment of higher standards of care and pro- 
tection of children. 

'1 his entire book makes good reading 
and it is to he Imped that it will have a 
wide examination. 

E, M. Edmondson 
State Teachers College 
Platteville, Wisconsin 


After a long -period of war and doctrinal strife I expect to see pern 
for the rest of our lives and a return to common sense, an age 0} reason, 
of greater toleration and understanding , a detente from the strife of ex- 
clusive faiths and fanaticisms, —A. L. Rowse 



Brief Browsings in Books 


The Abuse of Learning is a scholarly 
study of present-day problems in Germany 
placed in an historical setting. The growth 
of thought in higher education is shown 
from the late eighteenth century to the 
present. This volume written by Dr, Fred- 
eric Lilge, who teaches history and phi- 
losophy of education at the University of 
California, reviews the rebellions in edu- 
cated circles against the continually in- 
creasing urge of the state to control the 
individual and his thought. Goethe, Fitchte, 
Nietsche and Spongier are famous Germans 
whose views had great impact on the popu- 
lar mind. 

Dr. Lilge shows how the German uni- 
versities, once the flower of intellectual 
endeavor, became degraded from free edu- 
cational institutions to mere tools of the 
state. And he fears that the same attitudes 
are probable elsewhere. As a historian he 
traces the causes of the German univer- 
sities’ decline. 'File values of the German 
legacies are being questioned as a part of the 
self-criticism of American education. 

This volume is all the more important 
because Dr. Lilge is himself a native Ger- 
man, a graduate of the Universities of 
Halle and Munich. He has his doctorate 
from Harvard. During the spring of 1917 
he completed a survey of conditions in Ger- 
man universities for the Reorientation 
Branch of the Civil Affairs Division of the 
War Department of the United States. 
This volume reflects tin’s activity. The 
Macmillan Company publishes it at $2.75. 
It has x B 1 pages, and is well documented. 

Building Friendly Relations was written 
by a committee of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University, to 
demonstrate what the school has done to 
promote better race, national, and religious 
relations. The booklet includes fifteen de- 


scriptions of group experiences and projects 
which arc distributed over the twelve 
grades. Photographs of the project add 
clarity and interest. The price is $1.00 with 
liberal discounts for quantity orders. The 
introductory statement is made by Edgar 
Dale. 

Improving Marking and Reporting 
Practices is a small volume of 115 pages by 
William L. Wrinkle, Director rtf the Col- 
lege High School of Colorado State College 
of Education at Greeley. The study ap- 
plies to both elementary and secondary 
schools. More than ten years have been de- 
voted to the author’s school in developing 
desirable criteria and effecting them in 
school procedure. 'Flic last several years 
came to the curricular aspects of the school’s 
work. ’Flic conclusion finally reached is 
that an evaluation form can well replace 
the traditional system of five-letter marking. 
The evaluation is functional, i.c. it aims to 
have instruction eventuate in behavior. A 
special form of re|xirt is used for unsatis- 
factory student behavior. The book has 
one of the most comprehensive of the total 
problem of which we are aware. Whether 
or not one accepts the plan here set forth, the 
considerations which led to its adoption, the 
ample collection of facts presented, and the 
critical evaluations of various devices will 
set the administrator to thinking fundamen- 
tally about the topics treated. The price is 
$2,00, 

Basie Guidance is the title of a mono- 
graph of 70 pages, published by the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education of the State 
of Nebraska, Its subtitle is “Suggestions for 
Nebraska Schools.” It is the first of a pro- 
jected series. It seems a very clear and use- 
ful presentation devoid of thin-spun theory 
and full of common sense. The title is 
amplified in six chapters: Why Guidance? ; 
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What Does Guidance Do? ; Who is Re- 
sponsible? ; Flow Does It Work? ; How Do 
Schools Accomplish Guidance? j and How 
Good Is Your Guidance Program? It is 
free to Nebraska schools, $1.00 a copy to 
others. 

Buying Your Own Life Insurance, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 134 in 32 
concise pages gives an excellent summary 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. It may be obtained 
for 20 cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

A brief but comprehensive picture of the 
political status of areas in the Far East and 
other countries surrounding the Pacific is 
contained in Pacific Asia, A Political Atlas, 
by Samuel Van Valkenburg published in 
December, 1948, as No. 66 in the Headline 
Series of the Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York City. 
Seventeen maps which accompany the text 
are aids in understanding. Seldom is so 
much pertinent information packed within 
64 pages at so low a price as thirty-five 
cents. 

English Education by W, E. D. Stephens 
is No. 5 in the Essential English Library. 
Without no doubt it is one of the best brief 
descriptions in print. It gives, not only a 
clear picture of modern English education, 
but shows historical backgrounds. It is an 
admirable monograph written in lucid style 
and excellently illustrated. It is printed in 
Great Britain and sells for seventy-five 
cents. The 96 pages contain an overall 
picture of a changing school system which 
has been modified recently in tune with the 
changing social conditions of England. The 
American sales office is Longmans, Green 
and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Few publications have so much of 
information at so small a price, 

To Be a Teacher is the title of a chal- 
lenging book on Education written by H. 
C. Dent, editor-in-chief of the Educational 
Supplement, of the London Times. Mr. 
Dent is a teacher and administrator of 
many years experience. He has also been a 
keen editor and educational statesman. In 


this small volume of 112 pages there is 
much solid mental fond. There are inspir- 
ing passages which show the importance of 
the teacher’s work and its significance for 
the future and welfare of a country, Being 
elected or appointed as a teacher, is not to 
be a teacher; this is the author’s thesis. But 
he docs more than generalize. He shows 
what the teacher should he personally ; what 
the job of teaching is; what the training of 
the teacher should be; and how the teacher 
may advance in skill and as a member of 
his profession. The University of London 
Press, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, 
E.C. 4, distributes the volume. The Amer- 
ican price is not stated, hut it is probably 
in the neighborhood of $2.00, The book 
has much solid substance. 

Essays of Shakespeare is the unusual and 
intriguing title of a volume by George 
Coffin Taylor. The author, in Shakespeare’s 
own words, brings together the great 
dramatist’s words in essay form. It is an 
arrangement , in Baconian form, of fifty- 
eight essays on such subjects as love, lust, 
drinking, mental pain, molts, riches, death, 
back to nature, poetry, politics and politi- 
cians, and England. Added to the J22 pages 
of text is a 22-page key which gives the 
sources of the quoted materials. For ex- 
ample, the essay on “Sleep” has the follow- 
ing bibliographic references: Measure for 
Measure, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Richard III, Macbeth, Henry VIII, Son- 
net XXVII, Henry IV, and Henry V. 
References are by act, scene and pages. It 
is an original conception and, taken as a 
whole, this is a magnificent group of essays, 
"In Shakespeare’s own words.” The author 
is a veteran Shakespearean scholar who is 
Professor of English at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Alfred II. Grommon, who wrote the 
article, for The Educational Forum, 
The Training of Teachers of English for 
the Secondary Schools of California, is the 
editor of the report of the Fourth Annual 
Conference held by the Stanford School of 
Humanities, under the title, Continuity in 
Liberal Education in High School and Col- 
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lege, There are recommendations from 
committees in five areas: English, history 
and social studies, foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science. Requirements 
for every high school student are set forth. 
The report is well-written and treats of a 
fundamental problem in education. It is 
fully worth its list price which is $2.00. It 
has 93 pages and comes from the Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California. 

Developing Leaders in Education is the 
report of an eleven-day work-conference of 
professors of school administration held last 
August at Entiicott, New York, A study 
was made of the tasks which school ad- 
ministrators face as community leaders. The 
report is not copyrighted and sections may 
be reprinted. It was mailed from the office 
of The School Executive , magazine for 
administrators. 

Human Breeding and Survival by Guy 
Irving Burch and Elmer Pendell is a start- 
ling book, In the Introduction Walter Pit- 
kin writes: “Perhaps men will fight a dozen 
more world wars before they accept the 
brute facts about human breeding and sur- 
vival.” The authors use as a subtitle “Popu- 
lation Roads to Peace or War.” In the book 
arc discussed such matters of moment as 
population limitation, birth control, migra- 
tions, sterilization and marriage standards. 
The book first appeared in this country last 
June. It is in the Penguin Books series and 
sells at newsstands at 35 cents a copy, Mr. 
Burch has been Director of the Population 
Reference Bureau, and Dr. Pendell is a 
member of the faculty of Baldwin- Wallace 
College. The volume has 134 pages. 

Forging a New China is an early 1948 
pamphlet published by the Foreign Policy 
Association in its Headline Series. It has 64 
pages and sells for 35 cents, It is written 
by Lawrence K, Rosinger, Far Eastern ex- 
pert on the research staff of the Association. 
The forces at work in the new China are 
described. 


Children and Music is a 32-page pam- 
phlet published by the Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1 201 Sixteenth St,, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Four authorities in the 
field of music have contributed. The price 
is 50 cents, 

Man’s Most Dangerous Myth , The 
Fallacy op Race, hy M. I<\ Ashley Montagu 
is now in a new printing. It is published hy 
the Columbia University Press at $3.75. 
The thesis of the hook is adequately ex- 
pressed in a quotation on the jacket, “The 
modern conception of ‘race 1 has no basis in 
scientific fact, nor in any other kind of 
demonstrable fact. It is a pure myth, and 
it is the tragic myth of our tragic era.” The 
honk has an appendix which quotes in full 
the Springfield Community School plan in 
Education for Democracy and Co-opera- 
tion; summarizes the laws against mixed 
marriages in various states; and presents 
an elaborate bibliography. There is much 
factual material which indicates the author’s 
predelection. One comes from reading it, 
like he comes from so many other books on 
human affairs, with the notion that there is 
need for much more evidence than is now 
available on this momentous question. 

In line with the strong trend toward the 
use of newer techniques of instruction the 
National Council for the Social Studies has 
issued as its Eighteenth Yearbook, Audio- 
Visual Materials and Methods in the Social 
Studies , William H, Hartley, editor. Pub- 
lished in December, 1947, it is a genuine 
source of current materials. Papcrbound it 
sells for $2.00, clothbound for $2.30. In 
more than 200 pages there are practical 
suggestions for the use of rcalia, field 
studies, excursions, museums, textbook il- 
lustrations, pictures, films, lantern slides, 
filmstrips, maps, charts, radio and record- 
ings, This is a particularly practical manual. 
The suggestions, if followed, should increase 
the effectiveness of teaching for any teacher 
of the social studies, 
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Behind the By-Lines 

(Continued from page 360) 


article he describes the values which may 
be derived from this subject of study, After 
a long period in which this subject has been 
considered non-functional by many in in- 
stitutions for die education of teachers, Mr. 
Perdew sees a Renaissance of interest in 
the study of educational backgrounds. He 
is Assistant Professor of Education at Whit- 
tier College in California. 

The Colleges Aren’t Doing "Right” by 
the G,L is the complaint of one who writes 
under the by-line, An Ex-College Profes- 
sor. The author writes from his experience 
as a teacher in a state university. Though 
the quality of teaching will vary from in- 
stitution to institution the author performs 
a service in pointing out some of the in- 
adequacies. 

Charles F. Arrowood, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of History 
and Philosophy of Education, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, discusses the situation in 
which philosophers find themselves in his 
paper, The Problem Faced by Teachers of 
the Philosophy of Education, Dr. Arrowood 
is the author of several books in his field of 
teaching, and has contributed frequently to 
educational and historical journals. 

Mobile Children Need Help reveals an 
important lack in our provisions for educa- 
tion. William W. Wattenberg, Associate 
Professor of Education and Educational 
Psychology at Wayne University, presents 
an interesting and important study in a 
little-developed field. 

Stuart G. Noble, of the Department of 
Education, Tulanc University, writes ap- 
preciatively of a teacher of his youth. The 
title is Old Mr, Borden; An Unforgettable 
Teacher. 

Battle of the Books — Educators’ Version 
is written by Bertrand Evans, Assistant 
Professor of English and Education, of the 
University of California, at Berkeley. He 


is President of the College English Asso- 
ciation of the San Francisco Bay Area. He 
assisted in the preparation of the article, 
The Training of Teachers of English 
(with Alfred Grommon) which appeared 
in the November Educational Forum. 
He has written a number of studies of lit- 
erature. 

Up on the Hill raises some interesting 
questions about higher education for all 
applicants for admission and advisers. Mrs. 
Velma Arthur Adams is business secretary 
for the Boulder, Colorado, Public Schools. 
Mrs. Adams has done graduate work at 
Boston University and Columbia University, 
and, during World War II, was in Field 
Service with the American Red Cross. 

Poetry for this issue comes from a variety 
of sources. Mrs. Phyllis Taunton Wood, 
of London, England, presents Three Jour- 
neys, She is a poet and a painter, During 
the war she drove an ambulance in Lon- 
don. She has published several volumes. 
Jacob C. Solovay, a teacher of English at 
the Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, wrote Classroom Test. Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, who has been a frequent 
contributor to The Forum is a member of 
Beta Chi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. Now 
a housewife, she has been a teacher and is 
a past president of literary groups in Colo- 
rado. Her poem is Expendable, Hal 0. 
Kesler, a student at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, is the author of 
the sonnet Sign of the Times, He is a G.I. 
student. Gerhard Friedrich, who wrote 
Road Sign in the Carolines is located at 
Pennsylvania State College, 

Critical analyses of books conclude the 
issue. 
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b rom the General 


Report of the Convocation 

t-pm-RK will In* a complete report of the 
Atlantic C it y Convocation in our .\lay 
issue, along with a summary of the actions 
taken by that body, Because copy must he 
in file hands of the printer before the Con- 
vocation meets, it is necessary to hold over 
these items of news until the last issue of 
the academic year, which we hope to have 
appear promptly on .May I. When you re- 
ceive this issue tin- Convocation will have 
hecn held and the delegate". will have re- 
turned to their homes. Doubtless all chap- 
ters will wish to hate repots from tin- Six- 
teenth Convocation, the largest and in 
many ways one of the most significant. 

Memberships in Chapters 

Often we have letters from those who 
have paid their dues, asking why the maga- 
zine is not received promptly after the mem- 
ber has paid his local treasurer. There are 
several reasons for delays. In some cases 
the chapter treasurer neglects to remit to the 
General Office. Sometimes lie finds names 
only, without mailing addresses, in which 
cases we must return the list to the chapter 
for die needed data; occasionally there is 
slow delivery of the wrappers to the printer. 
During the last Christmas season the post 
office failed to make deliveries even though 


Office 

the magazines had been promptly delivered 
to them. The By-Laws require that lists he 
sent by November 1 covering all members 
active in the chapter. When lists are sent in 
late, many are caught in the rush of Christ- 
mas mail, and are delayed. In January we 
received one list, which should have conic 
in November. Sometimes there arc rxtcmi- 
aimg circumstances in a chapter. In any 
event, chapter officers should take care to 
'"‘lid reports to the office promptly. In this 
way we can give you better service. In caw 
your chapter officers arc at fault, it will help 
if tin's is explained to the chapter members 
so that they will not need to write letters to 
the General Office inquiring about the de- 
lay. If any treasurer is holding the names 
of subscribers and members, he should for- 
ward them without delay. Membership 
cards are not issued until we have the names 
of the members together with the remit- 
tance, 

Our Chapter Counselor* 

By the terms of the By-Laws of the 
Society, it is the chapter counselors who are 
responsible officially to The Executive 
Council and the Society for the general 
welfare and activities of the constituent 
chapters. It is they, too, who advise with 
chapter officers with regard to their duties 
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in the chapters. Over the years they have 
performed their functions conscientiously 
ami well, even during the war years when 
their teaching and administrative schedules 
were heavy and when many were leaving 
the teaching profession and relatively few 
entering it. 

Recently the editor of Thk Forum 
asked each present counselor to indicate 
the number of years he. has served as a 
chapter counselor either in the chapter with 
which he is now affiliated or in another 
chapter earlier. The replies, summarized 


relow, are most interesting. 
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Although some counselors did not reply, 
hy far the greater number did. Of those 
reporting, the longest in terms of service 
is Dr, II. H. Schroeder, of Mu chapter, 
Illinois State Normal University, In May, 
1948, he will have completed twenty-six 
years as counselor. Second in length of serv- 
ice is Dr. 'I'. C. McCracken, Executive 
President of Kappa Delta Pi, who was 
counselor of Theta chapter, Colorado Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado, front 
March 13, 1920, to September 1, 1922, 
and at Omega chapter, Ohio University, 
from August 7, 1923, to May, 1945, 
nearly a quarter of a century in all. 

Others who will have held office for 
twenty years or more (May, 1948) are 
Pauline A. Humphreys, of Rho chapter, 
Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege; S. A. Kruse, of Alpha Eta chapter. 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College; 


co-sponsor) of Alpha Iota, North Texas 
State Teachers College; William McKin- 
ley Robinson, of Beta Iota, Western Michi- 
gan College of Education; and E. I. K. 
Williams, of Alpha lhsi, Heidelberg Col- 
lege. 

Reprimings from The Educational Forutn 

Each issue a considerable number of our 
contributors purchase reprints of their arti- 
cles in quantity upon publication of the 
articles. We have many requests to allow 
quotations for articles and books to he pub- 
lished elsewhere. Often publishers wish to 
reproduce Some of our materials in hooks. 
Sometimes sections are reprinted or repub- 
lished in quantities running into thousands. 

Permissions are granted, as a rule with- 
out cost, provided that a footnote states 
that the reproduction is by permission and 
that a line credit he given to 'I'll k Educa- 
tions. Forum and Kappa Delta Pi. Such 
permission is required as all materials in 
The Forum are copyright. 

Within a month of the present writing 
permission;; have been granted to a number. 
Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity Foundation has 
ordered 3,000 copies of an article in the 
recent January issue which is to lie dis- 
tributed by tiie National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. A recent request has 
come from the National Better Business 
Bureau, New York City, to reprint an 
article from the November issue. In a 
letter a few days ago there came an order 
for copies of the May, 1947, issue from the 
office of the Commissioner of Education 
for Alaska. 

' In these ways the publications of Kappa 
Delta Pi receive wider distribution and 
make possible wider influence on our na- 
tional, social and educational thinking. 

Two Hundred Gift Subscriptions ns a 

Means of International Understanding 

During the last year action was taken 
by The Executive Council, on recom- 


Lewton W. Newton (part of the time as 
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mentation of the Editorial Board, of The 
Educational Forum, providing for the 
sending of 100 gift subscriptions of the 
maga'/.ine to ioo prominent educators in 
foreign lands as a gesture in understanding. 
The list of potential names for the sub- 
scription list which was secured from those 
well acquainted with foreign affairs grew to 
such an extent that the Executive Coun- 
cil, at its fall meeting, extended the sub- 
scription list to 200. 

'Die lists arc now complete and sub- 
scriptions arc entered for 55 countries, dis- 
tributed as follows: North America, 1 1 ; 
South America, 11; Europe, 20 ; Asia, 9; 
Africa, 2; Australia and New Zealand. 
Copies go to easily accessible countries such 
as Canada, England, Holland, France, 
Brazil, Mexico, China and Argentina, and 
to more distant lands such as Egypt, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Syria and South Africa. Al-o 
included on the list of countries are coun- 
tries with which we have been at war; 
namely, Japan, and Germany. Russia, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Austria 
and Finland arc also represented. 

The Educational Forum devote* con- 
siderable space* to education abroad, and to 
international phases. It is imped that these 
will he of value to those who receive gift 
subscriptions. They have been selected be- 
cause of their interest in education rather 
than merely because they happen to occupy 


official positions in governmental agencies 
or bureaus. 

Already there have been many com- 
munications from recipients. The editor 
of The International Education Review 
writes that The Review will publish briefs 
of the most important articles. The Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
writes in appreciation of the gift. "Flit* Prin- 
cipal of an important university in Scotland 
expects to make the magazine available in 
the Senior Faculty Room of the Univer- 
sity. 

Among many, letters have come from 
jwrsons at Natal University, South Africa; 
tin: Teachers Institute of Education, Cairo, 
Egypt; the University of Cambridge; 
UNESCO in Paris; Warsaw, Poland; the 
Pedagogical Seminary of the University of 
Wein; the New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research; the London Institute of 
Education; the University of Lima, Lima, 
Peru; the Institute of Educational Re- 
search, Oslo, Norway; the Australian 
(..""illicit for Educational Research; the I11- 
spectnr General of Public Instruction of 
Prance for the Colonies; the Training 
School for Teachers at Erode, India; the 
China Education Society, Nanking; the 
Training College, Dundee, Scotland; the 
University of Manchester; the Brazilian 
Institute of Statistics; and the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute of Psychiatry, Germany, 


In the spring of / y./y (Jsivegti State 'Teachers College began to develop 
a graduate program jar the fifth year in elementary education. By ac 
Turn of the State Board of Regents, the state teachers colleges are en- 
couraged to da graduate w ark in this field. 
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Some Early Kappa Delta Pi History 

Irma E. Voigt 
Memlier of Alpha Chapter 


n Wednesday evening, March 8, 
O 1911, at Hotel Beardsley in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, Alpha Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi was installed, My recollections of 
that event are vivid since I had a place on 
the speaker’s program with the very sig- 
nificant title for my address, “Women’s 
Place in the Educational World.” 

At this installation the honorary mem- 
bership list included among others the 
names of William Chandler Bagley and 
Frances G. Blair, who was the main 
speaker. At that time Mr. Blair was State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois. Seventeen alumni of the Education 
Club, established at Illinois in the spring 
of 1909 and incor|V>rated in 1910 and 
twenty-six active members, were present at 
this installation banquet. 

The original group which met to discuss 
the formation of an Illinois Education Club 
was composed of men only. However, the 
group realized that a large part of the edu- 
cational work in the United States was in 
the hands of women, so it enlarged itself 
by inviting a few women to join. 

The foundations laid by tin's educational 
club, the forerunner of Kappa Delta Pi, 
have held up the structure as it has grown 
and developed remarkably well, and few 
if any fundamental changes have been 
made. Its membership was from among 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students witli 
high scholastic attainment and with a deep 
and abiding interest in education. Research 
work along educational lines was to be 
encouraged, It was never primarily a so- 
cial organization hut rather an honor so- 
ciety. The social aspects were and have 
always been a delightful and stimulating 
by-product of a group of persons with a 


common background and a mutual inter- 
est coming together in professional asso- 
ciation. Dr. Bagley was a strong influence 
in keeping the group to its original ideal— 
consecration to social service through edu- 
cation. 

In 1929 I tried to he. of assistance to the 
national officers who were, planning to 
write the history of Kappa Delta Pi. One 
dav when Mr. Truman Kelley, one of the? 
charter members also, was cm the campus 
of Ohio University, we decided to share 
in the work of getting in touch with the 
members of tile organization in 1910-191 1, 
lie with tin- men, I with the women. There 
was very little written record available as 
is .so often the case with new organizations. 
The organizers become so busy with the 
details of organization that a record is rarely 
kept in a satisfactory manner for future ref- 
erence. Memory must he relied on and it all 
too frequently is nil or inaccurate. I have 
before me as I write, some of the answers 
to my letter of request for early recollec- 
tions. The same thought is expressed in 
every one “So sorry, I just can’t recall very 
many incidents of those early days.” Sev- 
eral of the letters mention the type of pro- 
gram we used to have in the south-east 
corner room, lower floor, of the old 
Y.M.C.A. Building. For the most part 
there was a speaker from our own faculty, 
Dr. Bagley, Dr. Norton, Dr. Anderson, 
all professors in the newly established de- 
partment of education at Illinois. Dr. Bag- 
ley, of course, was chairman of the depart- 
ment. One comment has a very modern 
flavor — 'Phis is in a letter from the secre- 
tary of the club. “I have a letter from 
President Lord of Charleston, dated Febru- 
ary 6, 1912, in which he says that he pre- 
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(Vi'S to speak at 7 '.30 rather than K o’clock 
in order that he may catch a 9 o’clock train 
home.” Evidently there was rush in the air 
in those days. Another recollection by this 
same secretary is that Superintendent Wil- 
son of Decatur spoke on some of the ele- 
ments of successful teaching ... ( 1 ) choose 
the thing for which you an- most suited, 
U») get a high ideal, { 3) form habits that 
arc essential to your work relegating as 
much to habit as possible, ( 4 ) stay young, 
(3) stick to it and have perseverance.” 
This advice seems as sound now as it was 
when given thirty-eight years ago. 


But as [ suggested earlier in this article, 
the details must have been carefully taken 
rare of. The growth of the society has 
been steady and exceedingly healthy. The 
credit for much of this must he given to 
the devoted service of the national officers. 
Standing out in hold relief is the twenty- 
four years of service of our National Presi- 
dent, Dr. T. C. McCracken. His service 
has been one based oil intelligent faith and 
devotion to the honored and honorable pro- 
fession of teaching. Today Kappa Delta Pi 
ranks among the foremost scholastic honor 
societies in the United States. 


I mint'll rest fruit: travel ; / vill drink 
l.ife In the Ires , , , 

. . . 1 ant Invnntr a name 

For always ruamin t' vyilh a Ituit&rv /trail 

. . . Come, my friends, 

’ '/7< ttnf tun Lilt ■ In seek a in -aw xofld. 

Push nff, and sitlin" z tv// in order smite 
The sounding fit moss: for my purpose holds 
To sail hrynnd the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars , until I die. 

At 1 kid I.ohi) ’Ei-nsjvson, itt Hlytsrt 
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This group has been augmented by the ings of dogs, eats, nr hats rather than to 

arrival of several faculty members, new to follow definite teacher instructions. 
Northern, who are transfers from other Another challenging statement that Mr. 
chapters. Some of these are: Mrs. Marjorie Abrams made was that people in general 
Bingham; Clarence M. Bjnrk, graduate of do not know what they like in art. They 
Northern and member of Kappa Delta Pi; like a certain picture for its sentimental 
Aurclc Durocher who is also a graduate of value or because someone else likes it. Again, 
Northern and member of this chapter; Dr. some people must read a story into every 
Henry S. Ileimonen, another graduate and painting not realizing that it is the artist's 
member of this chapter; Kauko Wahtera of intention to deal with things felt rather 
Northern's chapter; and William T. Bar- than things seen. “Just because it is a pic- 
gent, graduate of Northern and also alum- lure, it is not art," said Mr. Abrams, 
mis of this chapter. Delta Zcta chapter has In summary, .Mr. Abrams discussed vac- 
also initiated eleven new members from ions masterpieces of which he exhibited 
the student body. copies. 

At an open meeting on December 1 1 , The Beta Pi chapter, New York Uni- 
1947, Beta Rho chapter, State Teachers versify, held its 45th initiation dinner on 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, brought December 6, at the Lafayette Hotel. Dr. 
to the college campus, Mr. Art Abrams, Thomas Clark Pollack, Dean of Washing- 
nationally known artist from Elmira, New ton Square College, was the guest speaker. 
York. Mr. Abrams’ topic was “Art Ap- Dean Pollack was recently elected presi- 
preciation.” dent of the National Council of Teachers 

Mr. Abrams began his interesting speech of English. Dean Pollock spoke on “Love 
with the statements that the field of art is of Wisdom." He urged his audience to 
controversial and limitless and that some Love wisdom and pursue it; To never let 
subjects pertaining to art are practically hooks he a substitute for their own 
“atomic bombs" once these subjects are thoughts; He further stated that “Knowl- 
touchcd upon. edge is not wisdom, it is merely an aware- 

To lay a foundation of appreciation for ness of facts. , . . Action is not wisdom, 
us, he gave a brief history of art from as it may be wise or foolish ; ... Wisdom is 
primitive art to modern art. He said that man so chousing his actions that the cluing- 
basically we have only as much or sometimes ing world may he more as lie wishes it to- 
even less appreciation of art than did the morrow. The need for wisdom is constant', 
first artists. to cope with things as they exist and to ever 

Mr. Abrams presented many worthwhile strive to act for what they may become, 
thoughts, one of which was the statement 'Twenty-nine initiates were received in 
that there is a great fallacy in our cdu- the chapter and Dean Pollock was made 

rational system in regards to art. Art in- an honorary member, 

structure expect a student who gets only The Beta Pi players presented an 
thirty or forty hours of art instruction in original radio skit, “Danny sees the Stars,” 
college to go out and impart knowledge which was joyously received by the au- 
to pupils — knowledge about which a pro- dience. 

fessional artist realizes he knows very little, Martha Lee, head of the social corn- 
even after twenty years of study and ex- mittce, did a grand job on decorations, with 

periencc. Mr. Abrams believes also that stu- . Christmas trees, Santa with packs of pres- 

dents should be allowed to develop their cuts for all members and friends, 
own creative ideas — whether it be draw- Dr. H. C. Christofferson, counselor of 
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Nu chapter, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, lias been granted two years leave of 
absence from Iris duties at the: university to 
assist in tile educational program in (Ger- 
many. He will assist in developing an effec- 
tive program for the secondary schools in 
the occupied territory. To serve as coun- 
selor in his absence the chapter has selected 
Miss Annabel K, Cal heart. Miss Margaret 
K, 1’liitli jis Will ait as assistant counselor. 

Kjvsiloit Tan chapter. Stale Teachers 
College, ( ienrseo. New ’l ock, arranged a 
program on December , at which tin t dis- 
cussed moving pictures, their adv ant ages 
and disadvantages, and suggestions for im- 
provement. At the January meeting Mi» 
Mary .Anne Arnold spoke on the develop- 
ment of art. 

Tilt' following junior* were selected for 
memhership to the New I’.dt/., New York, 
Zeta Zeta chapter at the Ovlohcf me; tin.:: 
Elinor Brief*, Jean Mrown, Kdward 
Crosby, Marion (irirtin.!, DoSores Leg.:, 
Francis Mer!>>, Shirh v Paul, Doris Rave, 
Sidney Schaffer, Charles A, Si hupp, ami 
Dorothy Shalvoy. Joan Aunstrong, Fannie 
DeCieCo, and Shit lev Tucker were selected 
for membership from the senior class. 

Initiation of these new numbers, took 
place at the imeting held on November 14. 
1947. At that meeting William Bower* 
was elected delegate to attend the convo- 
cation at Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
February I94K, with Sidney Schaffer as 
his alternate. MM Ruth M. Havens, 
counselor of the chapter, am! several stu- 
dent members pill! to attend also. 

l’lans were made at the lumai v meet- 
in-,; for the annual banquet held e.ulv in the 
sprint,;. Ait impottaut item discussed was the 
assembly to lie handled h\ tin- Chapter 
early in March to Inina Kappa Delta Pi 
more acutely to the attention of the student 
hotly. 

The Alpha Theta chapter. University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio, held a combined din- 
ner meeting of Alumni and students cm 


December i;>. There were around forty 
present. President llez/elton K. Simmons 
of the University of Akron vvas an honored 
guest. 

We were entertained by a man with a 
charming English accent, Mr, F. R. Tay- 
lor, headm aster of Ouecu Elizabeth gram- 
mar school, Hoi in astir, Lincolnshire, lane- 
land. lie is an exchange teacher at Barber- 
ton Highland Junior School. “The sin ot 
American schools is that they fail to meet 
individual needs,” according to Mr. Tay- 
lor. The schools in America plan their pro- 
gram not for top, slow, or average stu- 
dent, hut rather a little below average. The 
English high school system has three dif- 
ferent schools to fulfill the individual needs. 
Seventy jiercent of the students who are 
average or below are sent to a secondary 
modern school. About fifteen percent of the 
students who are inclined toward skilled 
trades are sent to the technical schools. The 
remainder are of higher intelligence and 
go to liu grammar schools. This program 
is still rather new, hut it meets the indi- 
vidual needs far better than the American 
schools do. 

Recently Beta 1’si chapter, Eastern Illi- 
nois State College, Charleston, Illinois, held 
a reception for all college honor students, 
at whii it Dr. Pan! Sloan spoke. Dr. Sloan, 
fortm rlv a member of Beta Psi chapter, is 
now a member of the stall - of the Educa- 
tion department of the State Teachers Col- 
lege. Buffalo, New York. Beta Psi has also 
initiated eighteen new members. 

The lir t business meeting of the Hous- 
ton Alumni chapter was held in December, 
t hi November 16, Dr. Atvtit Donner and 
Miss Mabel Cassell were made members in 

the lirst initiation ceremonies held by the 

vhapter, and so far as the national office has 
a record, the first initiated by an alumni 
chapter from persons not formerly mem- 
bers of Kappa Delta Pi. 'Phis is in accord 
with the new provisions of the By-Laws. 
In February the annual birthday meeting 
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of the chapter was held; for March a 
business and program meeting is planned; 
for April another business meeting, and in 
May an out-of-doors picnic. Officers of 
the chapter are; Miss Grace M. Perkins, 
counselor, Mr. Harold E. Wigren, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Eugenia Allen, vice president; 
Miss Cleo Yarbcrry, secretary; Dr. Edwin 
D. Martin, treasurer; and Mrs. E. O. 
Chamberlain, historian-reporter. 

One of the outstanding meetings of the 
year was the address given by Dr. Lloyd 
L. Ramseyer, president of Bluffton College 
before the Delta Phi chapter of Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, on November 13. Dr. Ramseyer led 
a committee to investigate conditions in 
Europe for his Mcnonite church. He re- 
lated some of his observations of the ter- 
rible conditions under which Europeans 
must live; and stressed that food is the pri- 
mary need in Europe. 

He firmly believes that teachers have a 
large responsibility in building our new 
world, He outlined many ways in which a 
teacher could help. Some of these are to 
build sane patriotism; teach the truth about 
war, teach that man is not naturally a 
fighter; teach the peaceful settlement of dis- 
pute; teach that change is necessary; de- 
velop thinking individuals; tcacli responsi- 
bility of all for all the interdependence of 
nations; and build for peace. 

Pi chapter, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan, has elected the 
following officers: Donald flossier, presi- 
dent; Mary DeChantel, vice president; 
Joyce Benedict, secretary; Robert Bailey, 
treasurer; Martha Cavazos, historian-re- 
corder. During the first semester the chap- 


ter devoted profits from sales at the foot- 
ball games to the chapter’s annual scholar- 
ship, which is given to an outstanding and 
deserving student. There was a business 
meeting, an open house at the annual home- 
coming week, and a Christmas party at the 
home of the counselor, Dr. Carl Erikson. 

At the December meeting of Beta 'Pan 
chapter State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, Mr. Annin Scheurle, La Crosse 
State Teachers College representative to the 
National Student Association discussed the 
organization and advantages of N.S.A. 
N.S.A. has also adopted the World Student 
Service Fund as a project. 'This fund is 
used for student aid in , Europe. In connec- 
tion with a school-wide campaign on lie- 
half of W.K.K.F., Beta Tan chapter voted 
to sponsor the movie “Seeds of Destiny” to 
he shown to the student body of La Crosse 
State 'Teachers College. The movie vividly 
jHirtrays the need for W.S.S.E. in Europe 
and we hope it will stimulate interest in the 
campaign. 

Since the present president, Atlmiel 
Stuebbe will leave for a teaching position, 
the present vice-president, Miss Cora Kor- 
hush, will fill the uncxpiral term. William 
Kiel was elected to succeed Miss Eorhush as 
vice-president. 

Dr. Paul Sloan, who was initiated into 
Beta Psi chapter when he was a member of 
tin: staff, gave an excellent address to honor 
students who were entertained at an open 
meeting of Kappa Delta Pi November 11, 
and another stimulating address at our col- 
lege assembly the following day as part of 
our celebration of American Education 
Week. Dr. Sloan is now at the State 
'Teachers College in Buffalo, N.Y, 


It ain't the things we don't, know that makes such fools of us, but 
a whole lot of things that we know that ain't so . — Josh Billings. 
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Chapter Programs 


Pi Chaptkr 

Mk'hig'tn Shift’ Konntd Y/tdianfi, 

Mi,- hi gun 

January ■ t ) Business meeting. 

February 19 Mink interview l»v a Mate 
superintendent anti fur tin- senior class. 

Mart It 11 Flection nf new members. 

April .14 Annual Banquet and installa- 
tion of the new ineitihers. 

May 13 - Flection of new officers. 

May 16 Honors Tea for outstanding 

members of the in simian ami sophomore 
classes, [nst, -illation of new officers. 

flute 1 J. Annual alumni breakfast. 

Al.l'tu Eta ChAUIIK 

Sttiifih'iht Mh'vuri SMf' ( .'<■•«//< ge, (,\<h 
( iii tirdi tiu, Aliiuturi 

January 1 4, 1947 Dr. K. K. Hd! dis- 
cussed his "Pilgrimages to Places of I , (lo- 
cational Interest." 

February, 1947 Plans were made for 
an informal hantpict to he held at the t Imre 
Methodist Church, The bampiet is the an- 
nual freshman Testimonial dinner, and si 
will honor the following outstanding fresh- 
nien: Henry Becker, Richmond Heights; 
Albert Mattel, Anccll; Miles \V, Kdeit- 
hurn, Muskogee, Okla.; Stanley (Jordon, 
White Hake, N.Y.; Max Allen liceh. 
Chalice; Rohm P. Henry, Sikeston; 
Joseph J, Horalev, Sikeston; Madclyn 
Kralm, ( apt* ( iitardeuu; Vernon H. Kur- 
lmns, Beaufort ; Dale Margerum, Fergu- 
son; John Maitui tun, Ferguson ; Marvin 
Solomon, St, Louis. 

The eight candidates for members hip 
spoke before the group on topics taken from 
the fraternity magazine, Education*!. 
Forum. Their speeches were followed In- 
cite pledge service, and the pledges are now 
eligible for initiation into the fraternity. 


March 12, 1947— -Plans completed for 
hanijuet. The pledges were initiated into tin- 
fraternity. Dean Forest II. Rose was made 
an honorary member of the fraternity, af- 
ter which he spoke briefly about his ex- 
periences as a student. 

April 9, 1947 Business meeting. Pro- 
gram consisted of a discussion of the Lau- 
reate chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. Anthony 
Caruselle told of the history and purpose of 
the chapter, Miss Indians told of the wom- 
en of the chapter, and Dr. Kruse and 
Mr. Strunk told of the Laureate members 
they have known. 

May 14, 1947 -The new members pre- 

sented the program by discussing topics from 
the Kiiiv.vuonai. Forum. 

June II, 194“ -Klee tion of officers. 

June .14, 1947 The program consisted 
of .1 i MiiUnnaUon of the discussion of the 
ms mh> is of the Laureate Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi. Miss Uhl reported on William 
L. Phelps, Mrs. Mary J. Ludwig reported 
on Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fivlier, and 
Pom Caruselle gave all account of the 
Ido of Walter Damronli. 

July 9, 1947 "Pledges presented the 
program by giving rqmrts from the Kno- 
uationai. Forum. Mrs. Monroe Mark, 
Lesterville, “Recent Changes in Soviet 
Education.” Miss Linda M. Farrow, Cajic 
Girardeau, “Shall We Discard Grammar.” 
Miss Leatha Williams, Ellington, “Snap 
Courses Make Snappy Sailors.” Mrs. 
Thelma M. Marlin, Naylor, “The Future 
I Va, her,” 

July {u, 1 94 7 Initiation of candidates 
for membership. Assisting in the initiation 
ceremony were the national president, Dr. 
T. C, McCracken of the summer faculty 
nf Washington University, St. Louis, and 
the national vice president of Kappa Delta 
Pi, Dr. Frank L, Wright, dean of the 
school of education, Washington Univer- 
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sity, Later they spoke at a banquet. 

September 23, 1947 — Election of offi- 
cers. 

October 8, 1947 — Lloyd Watkins pre- 
sented an argument for liberal education 
and Mrs. Mary J. Ludwig gave an argu- 
ment for practical education, after which 
Miss Adelle Illers conducted a free discus- 
sion of the problems of liberal and practical 
education. 

October 17, 1947 — A tea in Clio Hall 
to welcome former members of Kappa 
Delta Pi attending the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 

November 12, 1947 — Address by Don- 
old Watt, Director of the Experiment in 
International Living. 

December 10, 1947 — Pledges reported 
on articles from the Educational 
Forum. 

Beta Omega Chapter 

Fairmont State College , Fairmont- , 
West Virginia 

Theme for the Year: “New Horizons 
for Kappa Delta Pi.” 

October 9, 1947 — Impressions from 
Summer School. Miss Louise Leonard’s 
Apartment. Speakers: Anna Lee Mouser 
and Patricia Barr. 

November 13, 1947- — New Develop- 
ments in the Field of Education. Room 
213 Science Hall. Speakers: Dr. Selma 
Herr, Miss Louise Leonard, Mr. John M. 
Taylor. 

December n, 1947 — Kappa Delta Pi 
Looks Forward to Higher Goals (Pledging 
Ceremony), Mary Alice Stewart’s Home, 
Hopewell Road. 

January 8, 1948 — New Horizons for 
Teachers in West Virginia (Initiation 
Ceremony), School Cafeteria. Speaker: 
Carma Mawry, President of State Educa- 
tion Association. 

February 12, 1948 — -A New Outlook in 
the Business Field, Speakers: Dr. Marjorie 


Hunsinger, Mr. Regis Larkin, and Mary 
Ellen Olivrio. 

March 11, 1948 — Science in Present 
Day Education. Speakers: Miss Jean Rich- 
mond, Miss Eva D. Compton, Dr. R. P. 
Ward and Dr. George R. Hunt. 

April 8, 1948 — English and Foreign 
Language in Present Day Education. 
Chairman: Miss Ethel Ice. 

May 13, 1948 — Dinner at Fairmont 
Hotel. Speaker: To be arranged. All 
meetings except the dinner at 7:30 p.m. 

Gamma Eta Charter 

New Mexico State Teachers College , 
Silver City, New Mexico 

The Year’s Theme — “The Role of 
Education in Twentieth Century Revolu- 
tion.” 

September — Leader — The Officers. 
Place — Elementary Training School. Co- 
Hostess. 

October — Leader — Miss Wilma Peter- 
son. Place — Miss Birdie Adams. Co-Host- 
esses — Miss Birdie Adams, Miss Norma 
Maxwell. 

November — Leader — Dr. A, Kalpash- 
nikoff. Place — Faculty Women’s Building. 
Hostess' and Host — Miss M. Cowan, Mr. 
C. M. Martin. 

December — Social Meeting — Xmas 
party. Place — Dinner at Veteran’s Center. 
Time — Business Meeting — 6:30; Dinner 
— 7:15. Co-Hostesses — Mrs. Zola Betts, 
Mrs. Iola Jursch. 

J anuary — L eade r — M r . Kostcn bade r . 
Place — Faculty Women’s Building, Co- 
Hostesses — Mrs. Bertha Bosley, Miss Ruby 
Tannchill. 

February — Leader — Dr. H. W. James. 
Place — Faculty Women’s Building. Co- 
Hostesses — Miss Mollie Cerny, Miss Ruth 
Ellison. 

March — Leader — New Members. Place 
— Faculty* Women’s Building. Co-Host- 
esses — Mrs. Hunt, Betty Gwyn White. 
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April— Leader — Kenneth Gunning. 
Place — Miss Ashton’s home, Pinos Altos. 
Co-Hostesses — Miss Ashton, Beatrice 
Rivera. 

May — Leaders — Banquet. Place — To 
be announced. 

Zki'a Beta Chapter 

University of Minnesota , Duluth Brunch , 
Duluth , Minnesota 

Wcdnoday, December 3 — 7:30 p.m. — 
Duluth Armory — “Marshall Plan” — for- 
mer Under-secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son. 

Wednesday, January 7 — 7:30 p.m. 
— Tweed Hall — “United Nations” — Rev. 
Otto Steele, pastor of Endion Methodist 
church, Duluth. 

Wednesday, January 21 — 7:30 p.m. — 
Tweed Hall — “Statehood Problems of 
Hawaii” — Mr. Thomas Ige, instructor of 
economics at the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Sunday, February 1 — 4:00 p.m. — 
Tweed Hall— Tea to inform the pledges — 
Betts Ann Roth, member of lab. school 
faculty. 

Wednesday, February u — 6:00 p.m. — 
Duluth Athletic Club— INITIATION 
DINNER — Dr. Raymond Gibson, provost 
of the University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, speaker; Margaret Rickey, hostess. 

Wednesday, March 3 — 7:30 — Tweed 
Hall — Report by Zeta Beta’s delegate to the 
national convention of Kappa Delta Pi; 
“The Three R’s and the Three E’s” — Dr. 
Henry J. Fillers, head of the philosophy de- 
partment of the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Wednesday, April 7 — 7:30 p.m, — 
Tweed Hall— “Boys’ Town”- — Mr, Rob- 
ert E. Martin, instructor on the laboratory 
school faculty. 

Sunday, May 2 — 4:00 p.m. — Tweed 
Hall — Tea to inform the pledges — Dr, 
Thomas Chamberlin, head of the geography 


department of the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Wednesday, May 12 — 6:30 p.m. — Bon 
Aire or House of Sweden — Initiation Din- 
ner — Willard Hessen, Host. 

Friday, June 4 — 5:00 P.M. — Picnic 
open to guests. 

The officers of the Zeta Beta chapter for 
1947-48 arc as follows: President, Phyllis 
Hansen; Vice President, Nolle Sayre; Sec- 
retary, Mary Granquist; Treasurer, Wil- 
lard Hessen; Counsellor, Margaret St. 
George; Program Chairman, Margaret 
Rickey; Membership Chairman, Valworth 
Plumb. 

Nemaha Alumni Chapter 
Omalia s Nebraska 

Nemaha Alumni chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi, installed last March in Omaha, 
Nebraska, by Dr. T. C. McCracken, held 
its second initiation on November 15. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon at Petersen’s Tea Room 
in Benson, four new members were initi- 
ated into the Alumni Chapter. 

The initiates, former members of insti- 
tutional chapters of Kappa Delta Pi, were 
Ernest W. Barker, director of elementary 
education in the public schools of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, a former member of Rho 
Chapter at Central Missouri State Teachers 
College ; Jack G. Somny, assistant professor 
of sociology and economics at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, a former member of Alpha 
Mu Chapter at the University of Wyo- 
ming; Miss Miriam McGrew, instructor in 
art at the University of Nebraska, originally 
initiated into Beta Mu chapter at Peru 
State Teachers College at Peru, Nebraska 
and Miss Elsie Rice, elementary principal in 
the public schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
former member of Theta chapter at the 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley. 

A welcome was extended to the new 
members by Miss Josephine Shirely, presi- 
dent of Nemaha Alumni. An inspiring talk 
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on “Making Education Vital” was given 
by Ernest W. Barker. 

The six members of Nemaha Alumni 
chapter from Council Bluffs, Iowa were 
in charge of arrangements for the occa- 
sion. 

Following the initiation and program a 
business meeting was held. Miss Josephine 
Shirely was selected ta represent the chap- 


ter at the Convocation at Atlantic City. 

Reports were given by individual mem- 
bers on progress made in teacher recruit- 
ment, the major project of the alumni 
group for the year. 

Plans were formulated to hold the 
spring meeting and initiation in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, with the Lincoln members in 
charge of arrangements. 


Let Me Resolve 

Cora Forbush 

To live in faith from day to day, 

To sow my love — just this I pray. 

To smile, to love, to scatter cheer 
To those whose life is wrought with drear. 

To radiate the warmth and glow 
Of friendliness, to friend and foe. 

To take in stride my lot in life, 

Success and failure, trial and strife; 

To know that from my Maker’s light 
A path is shown; a guide to right. 

To see in God a being supreme, 

To work and toil — and reach that dream! 

To pray for wisdom, strength and cheer, 

For love and friendship, ever dear. 

To know that from the heart to rive. 

Is the only way -to truly live. 

These words to live by from the soul, 

Shall be a guide, a worthy goal. 

Editor's Note: Miss Forbush is a member of Beta Tau chapter, State Teachers College, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 
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A British Exchange Teacher Addresses 
a Kappa Delta Pi Breakfast 

Thomas A. Sedgwick 


M r. Sedgwick explained that he was 
not a teacher in the public schools 
of England. They are really the private 
schools since the approximate cost for a 
student per year is about $1,000. Mr. 
Sedgwick taugllt in the county school 
which appears very much like our public 
school. 

The address was built around Mr. 
Sedgwick’s impressions of education in Eng- 
land compared to education in the United 
States, tie reviewed the educational system 
in England from the Nursery School 
through the Grammar School. Comparisons 
and contrasts with the American educa- 
tional system were made as the speech ad- 
vanced. 

The compulsory school age in England 
is five. Nursery schools are provided for 
children under five. Children between the 
age of five and eleven attend the Primary 
School which is comparable to our Grade 
School. The only difference in the Primary 
School and Grade School is in method, 
and tin's is only a slight difference. Schools 
of the United States have adopted fairly 
standard methods; the English headmaster 
reserves the right to run the school in his 
own way. 

Education for the English child at the 
age of eleven begins to differ fundamentally 
from that of the American child. “There 
is no school after the Primary School to 
take all children. Only the more gifted chil- 

Editor’s Note: This is an abstract of an ad- 
dress by Mr. Sedgwick, British Exchange Teacher 
now teaching- in Charleston, West Virginia, before 
the Kappa Delta Pi Breakfast held November 8, 
1947, in honor of other West Virginia Chapters 
having representatives attending the convention 
of the West Virginia State Education Association. 


dren are given an opportunity to attend the 
English Grammar School.” Here the tempo 
is speeded. “Students are taken to solid ge- 
ometry and calculus. The Grammar 
Schools are limited to 120 students in the 
entire school, with classes consisting of 
fifteen boys and fifteen girls. “The Gram- 
mar School is the only channel to the Uni- 
versity and the teaching profession.” 
“There is no such thing as a credit system 
in the Grammar School.” English, French, 
mathematics, biology, history, and Bible 
study are required subjects. Every school 
has domestic science, manual training, gym 
and games. In the third year, students may 
drop science and take on another language. 
At the age of sixteen the student is given a 
standard examination which lias been pre- 
pared by the University, Upon successful 
completion of this examination they are 
granted a certificate. “In England you 
know the standard regardless of the school.” 
The student may then take another two 
years in the Grammar School. During these 
two years of advanced study he takes only 
two or three subjects. He is then granted a 
higher certificate. “With this higher cer- 
tificate he can take the University in three 
years instead of four years.” 

The college in England is the school be- 
tween the Grammar School and University, 
or a part of the University, “Education in 
England is very continuous.” It is necessary 
to spend an additional year at the Univer- 
sity to meet the qualifications for a teacher. 
“You have either the qualifications to teach 
anywhere in England or not at all.” This 
is essentially different from the state certifi- 
cation of teachers in the United States. The 
majority of teachers in the Primary Schools 
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do not attend the University. They go out 
one year as a student teacher and then they 
go to College (Teacher Training) for two 
years. They then receive a certificate. 

With tin's system of free schools in Eng- 
land only one boy or girl in ten attends 
Grammar School. Mr. Sedgwick says, 
“English schools do much worse for the 
average student,” England is now working 
on a modern school which will be very simi- 
lar to our high school and where the com- 
pulsory school age will be raised- to sixteen. 

He stated that all teachers are now paid 
the same amount because schools are na- 
tional. The, government has set minimum 


salary scales. Tin’s tends to restrict the num- 
ber of graduates which are about 70 per 
cent women and 30 per cent men. 

Mr. Sedgwick’s outstanding comment 
was that he noted that in our schools our 
young people are more self possessed and 
more capable of expressing themselves. 
American service men stationed in England 
during the war “talked intelligently and 
correctly.” “Our own soldiers and sailors 
are not capable of doing this.” 

Submitted by Clara Boster Hall, 
Historian — Pi Chapter, Kappa Delta Pi 
Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


I Want to Be a Teacher 


I n the realization that the future lies not 
with ourselves but with our progeny; 
in the realization that understanding and 
amity between nations, religions and races 
is forged not in the councils of statesmen, 
but in the classrooms, where the teacher in- 
fluences not only the intellectual progress 
of the child, but his moral attitude as well, 
I have decided to become an elementary 
school teacher. 

Desiring to place personal gain subor- 
dinate to the general good; and in the 
child to foment and bring to the surface 
those traits which make for the holding to- 
gether of this our democracy, I want to 


strengthen and increase the faith of the 
child, faith in the ideals for which our 
forefathers strove; hope, hope in a better 
world through striving for the highest 
good; love, love for wisdom beyond mere 
intellect and for mankind beyond self, love 
for freedom without license. 

These are the reasons why I want to be 
an elementary school teacher, and take 
pleasure in watching through the years the 
metamorphosis, intellectual, spiritual and 
physical, of an American. 

Letter to the editor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer y 
January 25, 1948. 


Man’s conscience is the instrument of man’s -progress . — Ltccomte du 
Nouy. 



Is Scholarship Respectable? 


H. De F. 

H ow does it happen that here in 
America scholarship is held in 
rather low repute? Why is it that too of- 
ten the attainment of high scholarship is 
looked upon as a handicap rather than as 
an aid to success? Why is it that sneers 
and derision are often heaped upon those 
whose academic records entitle them to 
membership in some scholastic society 
such as Phi Beta Kappa or Kappa Delta 
Pi? In certain quarters, it is even fashion- 
able to cheapen the ideal of scholastic 
success and to regard scholarship as 
something not quite respectable in a 
civilized society. A careful scrutiny of 
the facts shows that in many places 
scholars are looked upon with suspicion. 

For instance, at the Harvard Law 
School, which brings together some of 
the most eminent scholars from liberal 
arts colleges, it used to be said that the A 
students make the professors of law in 
the colleges and universities, the B stu- 
dents make the judges of the state and 
Federal judiciary, and the C students 
make the money. At Tale, there was a 
saying that went something like this: 
A is the mark of a “greasy grind”} B is 
the mark of a “plugger”} C is the mark 
of a “gentleman”; and D is the mark 
of a “good fellow.” Though some of 
this is the good-natured banter of care- 
less undergraduates, there is a serious 
implication in the remarks not wholly 

Editor’s Note: This article is from a paper 
read to Beta Psi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, 111., on the occasion of its annual banquet, 
April 15, 19+7, by the head of the English 
Department. 


WlDGER 

favorable to scholars and to scholarship. 
Do those who make or repeat such state- 
ments believe them? Are the statements 
really true? 

Even in adult life off the campus 
learning and scholarship are not always 
regarded as worthy goals. If, for in- 
stance, the self-confessed “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” wishes to ridicule 
a man or an idea, it presents a cartoon 
showing a peanut-headed, wizened-faced 
college professor garbed in cap and 
gown. That is supposed to damn the in- 
dividual and any ideas which he has had 
the audacity to put forward. When the 
paper wishes to discredit a -person , it 
applies to him the epithet of “brain- 
truster”; and an unthinking public 
echoes the term. The one heinous sin it 
seems that a public servant can commit 
is to know enough to qualify as an ex- 
pert. How can such attitudes toward 
scholars and scholarship be explained? 

Sometimes, no doubt, contempt for 
scholarship springs from little minds 
that are consciously or unconsciously 
filled with envy. Their . own academic 
achievements are too slight to make 
them eligible for Phi Beta Kappa or 
Kappa Delta Pi; so they seek compensa- 
tion for their shortcomings and failure 
by denying the value of intellectual ex- 
cellence. By so doing they inflate their 
egos by pretending to spurn what .they 
cannot earn. Needless to say, this is an 
unlovely and an unworthy motive. 

Others, again, hold scholarship in low 
esteem because the abstract ideal of schol- 
arship seems very remote from the Amer- 
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ican conception of success. When such 
folks talk of success, they mean one or 
both of two things — position and income. 
So completely benighted or so totally 
blind are they, that they can see no merit 
in any attainments that cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of rank or money. Intel- 
lectual and spiritual excellence such as 
Plato and Socrates set as the goal for 
their students has no significance for 
them because it apparently has no rela- 
tion to money-making. More than a hun- 
dred years ago during the period of 
rapid economic expansion which accom- 
panied Jacksonian democracy, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson complained that 
“Things are in the saddle.” The worship- 
pers of that Bitch-goddess, Success, have 
little traffic with scholars or with schol- 
arship. 

Still others despise the scholar and 
his scholarship because they labor under 
the mistaken notion that all scholars are 
snobs who live in ivory towers in com- 
plete intellectual isolation, and who sel- 
dom, if ever, descend to the plane of 
common men and women. Scholars, 
they seem to think, withdraw into aca- 
demic cloisters, close the gates, pull the 
very holes in after them, and play with 
useless baubles and silly and inane ideas. 
That is the picture presented by the 
satirical Jonathan Swift in “Laputa,” one 
of the parts of Gulliver's Travels seldom 
read. Scholars, so they think, are celibate, 
individuals living in an “other-world” 
atmosphere so wrapped up in the musty, 
dusty affairs of learning that they never 
mingle with common crowds, seldom en- 
joy the things of life, never see beauty 
in nature or society, and never notice and 
never > never whistle at a pretty girl. 
Don’t you believe it. Scholars often have 


a great zest for life. 

The story is told that Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the United States 
Supreme Court at the age of ninety was 
once walking down the street in Wash- 
ington, D.C., arm in arm with Justice 
Brandeis, then past eighty, when a very 
pretty young woman swished past them. 
Holmes stopped his discussion of the 
profundities of the common law, sighed 
audibly, looked at Justice Brandeis, 
nudged his arm and said: “Justice, don’t 
you wish you were seventy once again?” 

Moreover, there is a popular super- 
stition that scholars are smug, priggish, 
self-satisfied individuals- who love to 
parade their achievements by wearing 
a Phi Beta Kappa key or a Kappa Delta 
Pi pin. No salesman, so runs a recent 
jest, has ever yet been forceful enough 
to sell to a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
a double-breasted suit. I doubt the truth 
of these charges of smugness, snobbery, 
priggishness, and exhibitionism. If they 
be true, it is certainly regrettable, for of 
all people on the face of this earth 
scholars should be the most simple, the 
most sincere, and the most humble; and 
in the main they are. Unfortunately, 
however, there are a few striking excep- 
tions. 

It cannot be truthfully asserted that 
Americans despise all excellence. Let 
an individual play well his role in a 
stage play, and he may become a matinee 
idol. Let a Hollywood star achieve dis- 
tinction in her art, and she will be given 
an award and have her picture shown in 
fashionable magazines smoking Camels, 
Chesterfields, Raleighs, or Lucky 
Strikes, Let a college man be a member 
of an athletic team, especially a winning 
one, and he will be showered with hon- 
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ors. His name will be on the sports pages 
of the newspapers. Like Mary’s little 
lamb, the band will escort him to and 
from the athletic field and hit up a lively 
tune for him as he makes a touchdown, 
swats a home-run, or tosses a basket. The 
crowd will shout its applause. And at the 
end of the season the athletic depart- 
ment, at considerable expense, will pre- 
sent him with a sweater decorated with a 
block letter from six to ten inches high 
to proclaim him to the seeing public as 
a hero of the gridiron, the diamond, or 
the basketball court. Beside his letter, a 
Kappa Delta Pi pin is modest and 
mousey, indeed. Last Sunday the base- 
ball world went all out to honor “the 
King of Swats,” Babe Ruth. But the 
world is rather stingy of its praise for the 
scholar. ’Twas ever thus. 

II 

Perhaps the time has come briefly to 
consider the nature of the scholar and 
of scholarship. In his famous address on 
The American Scholar , delivered to the 
Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in 1836, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
defined the scholar as “man thinking.” 
The scholar, he asserted, is influenced 
by nature, by the past coming through 
books, and by action. Scholarship does 
not consist merely in accumulating 
masses of undigested facts, even though 
facts are the raw materials of thinking, 
but in using facts in thought and action. 
Emerson himself despised rote learners, 
apes, and parrots. The chief duties of 
the scholar, according to Emerson, are 
self-trust and action. Close and accurate 
observation, straight thinking about the 
facts discovered by seeing their relations 
to each other and to other sets of facts, 


independence of spirit — these are the 
marks of scholarship. 

To be sure, both faculty and students 
must learn to gather and classify facts 
into knowledge. It was no less a person 
than Mark Twain who wrote this amaz- 
ing advice to young Rudyard Kipling: 
“Get your facts first, and then you can 
distort ’em as much as you please.” 
Probably one reason why high grades are 
sometimes despised is that they represent, 
not assimilation of facts or the use of 
them in thinking, but rather the mere 
memorization of details. Such intellec- 
tual habits are sometimes found, but they 
are not the marks of the genuine scholar. 
Thinking requires activity in the pres- 
ence of knowledge and of problems. 

The value of scholarship seems quite 
obvious. Shakespeare recognized it in his 
play Hamlet, when in the presence of 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father, Marcellus 
turned to the learned IToratio and ex- 
claimed, “Thou art a scholar} speak to 
it, Horatio.” For a long, long time 
scholars have been addressing the ghosts 
of their day — magic, superstition, prej- 
udice, and ignorance. At the scholar’s 
voice these skulking ghosts have re- 
treated, and the light of truth has come 
to “cleanse the stuffed bosom of the 
perilous stuff.” Out of the work of 
scholars in mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and other fields have come the tele- 
graph, telephone, airplane, radar, jet- 
propelled missiles, and atomic fission. 
No greater compliment was ever paid 
the scholar than that paid by our own 
government when one by one it called 
from classrooms and laboratories of our 
colleges and universities eminent schol- 
ars to assist the nation in winning the 
war. That in itself has made scholarship 
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almost respectable. But besides possess- 
ing curiosity and learning, scholars have 
hope and faith. They raise beacon lights 
for youth. They breed and teach think- 
ing men and women. When the full 
realization of the scholars’ contributions 
to human society has come into the 
minds of their fellows, I am sure schol- 
ars will no longer be held in contempt. 
An ancient Hebrew wrote these lines: 
“Through wisdom is an house builded; 

And by understanding it is established.” 

Such being the attitude toward schol- 
ars and such the nature of scholarship, 
we are now ready to ask two important 
questions. What is the relation between 
high grades and scholarship, and what 
the relationship between scholarship and 
life? Not all high grades are the result 
of broad scholarship; some are. Not all 
high grades indicate high intelligence. 
Some are the result of industry, patience, 
and persistence. High grades usually go 
to those who have good minds, and who 
use them wisely. Many with mediocre 
minds have achieved high grades by us- 
ing efficient study techniques; and many 
first class minds have not achieved high 
grades because of weak character or poor 
work habits'. 

The same work habits that enable a 
student to win success in academic circles 
will generally enable him to win success 
in life outside of school. High grades in 
college are a better index to success in 
the work-a-day world than any other 
single quality. The predictive value of 
grades, by no means perfect, is still su- 
perior to any other measure, 

III 

High grades do not always mean suc- 
cess in one’s chosen vocation or profes- 


sion. To make such a claim would be 
silly for the simple reason that success 
is the product of many factors. Yet to 
hear some people talk, you would almost 
believe that high grades will lessen your 
chances of success. Do not believe them. 
High grades, I repeat, are the result of 
many other factors besides intelligence. 
The same factors of hard work, patience, 
accuracy, stick-to-it-iveness, and adapt- 
ability to situations which bring success 
in the academic life will, as a rule, make 
for success in teaching, medicine, law, 
dentistry, engineering, and other call- 
ings. As A 1 Smith used to say, “Let’s 
look at the record.” 

First, practically all objective studies 
show that the good students in high 
school are most likely to become better 
students in college than other students. 
Dr. Dearborn’s studies, made some years 
ago, showed that 8 o% of those in the 
upper Y\ of high school graduating 
classes remained in the upper half of 
college classes for four years, and more 
than 80% of those in the lowest Y of 
their high school class failed to rise above 
mediocre scholarship. The cause, thought 
Dr. Dearborn, lay in the study habits stu- 
dents bring with them to college. Only 
i out of 500 who fell in the lowest Y, 
of their high school class attained the 
highest honors group in college. Now the 
ratio of 1:500 is not even a sporting 
chance. The odds would be more favor- 
able for you to survive going over Ni- 
agara Falls in a barrel. Studies made at 
Reed College and at the University of 
Chicago confirmed Dearborn’s conclu- 
sions. 

Second, students who rank well in col- 
lege rank well in professional schools. 
A few years ago, a study was made of 
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the students who entered the Harvard 
Medical College from Harvard College 
over a period of twelve years. Out of 
239 who graduated from college with no 
academic distinction, only 36 graduated 
with honors at the medical school 5 while 
of the 41 who had received their B.A.’s 
with honor, 92% took medical degrees 
with honors. 

Those entering the Harvard Law 
School reveal the same trend. That is to 
say: 

Of those graduating from college with- 
out honors — 6 J4% gained honors. 

Of those graduating from college with 
honors — 22 % gained honors. 

Of those graduating from college with 
high honors — 40% gained honors. 

Of those graduating from college with 
highest honors — 60% gained honors. 

Of 340 entering college on condition, 
only 3% gained honors. 

Not one in 20 of those satisfied with a 
grade of C or less in college gained any 
distinction in Law School. 

Third , students with good grades in 
college or professional school are more 
likely to succeed in business or a profes- 
sion. Professor Paul Van Dyke of 
Princeton some twenty-five years ago 
made a study of thirteen to twenty 
classes at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Am- 
herst, and Brown. His measure of suc- 
cess was inclusion in Who's Who in 
America. His 'results showed that 50% 
of all high honor men succeeded, and 
33 Mi °/° °f second honor men. 

Professor Hugh A. Smith at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reporting a study 
of Wisconsin graduates came to the same 
general, conclusion. He examined the 
records of graduates out of the college 
for 15 years or more. Ten consecutive 
classes were studied represented by 550 


graduates. Two lists were then made: 
one consisting of 93 men who had the 
highest grades in their respective classes ; 
the other consisting of 97 men who were 
considered most worthy or eminent ac- 
cording to information compiled from 
various sources. The two lists have 87 
names in common. Said Mr. Smith, “If 
a man was high on one list, he was almost 
invariably high in the other; if low in 
one, then low in the other.” 

A few years ago a most suggestive 
study was made by Walter Gifford, the 
president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The results 
he summed up in an article entitled 
“Does Business Want Scholars?” I 
would like to quote his conclusion. 

In general, men in the first third of their 
college classes are most likely to he found in 
the highest third of their group in salary; 
those in the middle third in scholarship to 
he in the middle group in salary; those in 
tire lowest third in scholarship to be in the 
lowest third in salary. ... Of the 3,086 
men studied, 498 had graduated in the first 
tenth of their respective classes. By about 
the fifth year of their employment, this 
group began to earn more than the other 
college men. They continued to increase 
their advantage little by little until they 
were twenty-five years out of college. Then 
they began to go ahead still more rapidly 
. . . The 784 men who graduated in the 
lowest third of their classes have earned the 
least, and the curve of the earnings of the 
median man in this group has exactly the 
opposite trend to that of the median man in 
the upper tenth of their classes; the longer 
the best students are in business, the more 
rapidly their earnings increase. The longer 
the poorer students are in business, the 
slower their earnings rise. 

There is a saying among golf pros, so 
I have read, that while it is not true that 
only the dumb can play golf well, being 
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dumb helps a lot. The evidence I have 
just cited this evening seems to justify 
the conclusion that while it is not true 
that only men with high scholarship in 
school and college succeed in life after 
school, a good scholarship record helps 
a lot. Certainly it knocks the props out 
from under that motto which used to 
hang in college dormitory rooms — “Do 
not let your studies interfere with your 
college education.” 

IV 

Why should the student with high 
scholarship in college be more likely to 
succeed than the student with low scholar- 
ship? Here is my guess. 

i. By and large, the high ranking 
students are those with the best brains. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 

%. The next important quality is in- 
dustry, “the capacity to everlastingly 
dig,” to overcome handicaps by hard 
work, to do things well and to see one’s 
task through to the finish. “If you have 
genius,” wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
1 8th century painter, “industry will im- 
prove it} if you have none, industry will 
.supply its place.” According to my own 
observations, industry is more pro- 
nounced among high ranking students 
than among others. They are not likely 
to be quitters when there is a difficult 
task to do. 

3. There is a quality that goes under 
the name of “common sense,” which 
Emerson defined as “the shortest line 
between two points.” By common sense, 
which is anything but common, we mean 
a good sense of relative values. 

A false sense of value often prevails 
in college. It is a pleasant but false phi- 
losophy that the things most worthwhile 
in college are the easy-going pleasures. 


A college is, or at least it should be, first 
of all an educational institution, a seat of 
learning. The first task, therefore, of a ■ 
college student is to develop his mind. 
Education is the main tent} extra-cur- 
ricular activities, no matter how pleasant, 
are the side shows. 

The real rewards of scholarship, of 
course, lie neither in high grades sym- 
bolized by golden keys and pins nor in 
high pay in the jobs to which one goes. 
Rather they reside in the personal satis- 
faction which comes to the scholar from 
the realization of work well done, from 
a mastery of a given field of knowledge. 
The pursuit of excellence, even if it 
never Jed to the achievement of excel- 
lence, is most fun of all. This is one of 
what an eminent scholar once called “the 
durable satisfactions of life.” To be well 
informed, with generous margins of 
knowledge} to think straight because one 
possesses a well-disciplined mind; to face 
problems armed with an abundance of 
accurate and well-classified facts and 
well-grounded principles — these make 
one the master of his fate, the 'captain of 
his soul. 

Kappa Delta Pi with its emphasis 
upon scholarship needs no apology any- 
where. Like beauty, scholarship is its 
own excuse for being. I congratulate you 
members of Kappa Delta Pi upon your 
pursuit of excellence. By your achieve- 
ments in your life in this college and 
later in the school of life, you will be 
among those building up a, greater es- 
teem for learning. You will be among 
that noble company of scholars every- 
where, the quality of whose thinking and 
the saneness of whose living will some 
day make learning winsome. Then in 
very truth scholarship will be respect- 
able. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


Because of unavoidable delays it was not 
possible to print a Laureate article in the 
March issue. This month, therefore, there 
are three articles by members of the Lau- 
reate Chapter, one an article on foreign 
affairs, another on a philosophy which ap- 
plies equally in this country and. abroad, 
and a third on the teaching of grammar. 

Marx to Molotov is the subject of a time- 
ly article by William F. Russell, Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Dr. Russell has had a distinguished career 
as teacher and administrator. For six years 
he was Dean of the College of Education of 
the University of Iowa and is now in his 
twenty-first year in the deanship of Teach- 
ers College. He has been chairman of the 
American Council on Education, a member 
of the National Advisory Commission on 
Education, Director of the National Citi- 
zenship Education Program of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and was an expert of the 
War Department during World War II. 
He has been decorated by three foreign gov- 
ernments, has been awarded the Butler 
medal, and the medal for distinguished 
achievement of the Alumni Association of 
the Horace Mann School. He is author or 
co-author of a dozen volumes and has been 
honored by institutions in this country and 
abroad. 

Idea Men and Engineers in Education is 
a provocative paper by W. W. Charters, 
now Research Director of Stephens College. 
For thirteen years he was Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio 
State University and is now Director Emer- 
itus. Born in Canada, he began his career 
as a teacher and later was a principal in that 
country. Among the positions which he has 
filled are Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri; Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Illinois; and 


Dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He is the author of 
many books and articles. 

On the Teaching of Grammar by 
Thomas H. Briggs takes issue in some re- 
spects with an article in The Forum for 
May, x 947. Dr. Briggs was for thirty years 
a member of the staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, filling the post of Pro- 
fessor of Education, 1920-1942, during 
which time he was a chief advocate of the 
junior high school in America. He retired 
and became Professor Emeritus in 1942. He 
is Director of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, a position he has held 
since 1942. He taught English for eleven 
years at John B. Stetson University and 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. He 
is the author of “Pragmatism and Peda- 
gogy ,” published in the Kappa Delta Pi Lec- 
ture Series. 

Science Education, As the Scientists See 
It is a report on research done by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. Elizabeth 
G. Herzog and Paul B, Sheatsley are the 
co-authors. Mrs. Herzog is Consultant, 
New York City Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, and former head of Correspond- 
ence Panels, Government Information 
Service, Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Sheatsley is the Eastern Repre- 
sentative of the National Opinion Research 
Center, with headquarters in New York 
City. This survey of American scientists 
should throw much light on the problem 
of the education of scientists. 

H. C. Christofferson of the School of 
Education, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio narrates his experiences and impres- 
sions as a teacher in Italy under the title, 
Dream Travels or Red Travels, Which? 

(Continued on fage 506) 
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Marx to Molotov 

William F. Russell 


T he USA and the USSR have 
agreed to disagree. Apparently they 
are not going to work together. The 
two points of view have come into con- 
flict, representatives have met in an 
impasse, and now each has decided to go 
his separate way. Again it is a question 
of “Two Worlds.” Some people feel 
that war is inevitable j others, that with 
much charity and patience a long period 
of peace is possible. 

One trouble is that, on both sides, 
there is so much ignorance about the 
other. You can’t have charity if you 
have no clear idea of what it is that you 
are to be charitable towards; and what- 
ever patience you may exhibit will not 
be long lasting, if you are ignorant of 
the object toward which you are sup- 
posed to be patient. 

The Russians seem to have the queer- 
est ideas of the USA. The USSR-sympa- 
thizers seem to delight in dealing out 
misinformation and half-truths. If you 


read the communist papers abroad such 
as L’Humamte in Paris, the emphasis 
is laid on gangster-killings, race riots, 
lynchings, vote-frauds, unemployment, 
epidemics, and murderers’-molls. The 
American movie, viewed through the 
jaundiced eye of the envious, reinforces 
the falseness of the picture. 

We Americans also have a false view 
of the USSR. Despite the fact that 
there has been a rash of books on the 
USSR, articles of all kinds, pictures and 
occasional peeps behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, not many of us have a clear and 
precise understanding of just what Stalin 
and Molotov believe, what their aims 
and ambitions are, and the tactics that 
they are following today. We are re- 
peating the stupid course of the i930’s 
when we refused to buy Mein Kamfj, 
when we did not take Hitler seriously, 
when we failed to read what he had 
written down plainly for all to see. In 
our schools, we hardly consider Marx or 
Lenin or Molotov, and scholars who try 
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to tell us about the Russian Revolution, 
what ideas it came from and where it 
plans to go, are themselves accused of 
being RED. As a people, we have stuck 
our heads in the sand, and we have re- 
fused to look at danger when it ap- 
proaches. 

Lest you may think that this state- 
ment is extravagant — merely an excited 
overstatement — the fulminations of a re- 
actionary — I propose to give you a test. 
I shall put to you four questions, ques- 
tions which I have worded very care- 
fully, but real questions since they have 
been put to me several times since my 
return from France. I ask you to con- 
sider whether or not these questions 
seem to you to be sensible, whether they 
are worth asking, whether the answers 
to them would be significant? These 
questions are: 

(1) Do you think that the communists 
are going to gain the majority in 
France and get into power? 

(2) Is Molotov going to force Marxist 
ideas on Western Europe? 

(3) Is not Henry Wallace right in ad- 
• vocating generous and sympathetic 

treatment of Soviet Russia? 

(4) What about the Marshall plan? Do 
you favor another WPA for the 
relief of Europe ? 

If these questions sound all right to 
you, then there is a good deal about 
Marx, Lenin and Molotov that you still 
need to know. It is to justify this state- 
ment that the rest of this lecture is de- 
voted. 


1 Bullard, Arthur: The Russian Pendulum, 
p. ix. 


II 

I had my introduction to the study 
of Communism in a very interesting way. 
My mentor was a great teacher and a 
very great man — Arthur Bullard. Gradu- 
ate of Hamilton College, a good deal 
of a Liberal, Arthur Bullard engaged 
in a life of journalism, writing on liberal 
and radical papers and contributing 
articles to the intellectual magazines. 
From the first he revealed an interest 
in Russia, and in the early 1900’s served 
as Secretary of the Society of Friends 
of Russian Freedom, which brought him 
in touch with Russians prominent in the 
revolutionary movement. In the sum- 
mer of 1905 he went to Switzerland as 
a foreign correspondent for Harpers 
Weekly , Colliers Weekly and The Out- 
look and “made many close and endur- 
ing friendships among those who were 
at war with the Tsar — the most devoted 
crusaders for liberty it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet,” 1 among whom 
was Nikolai Lenin. Then in October 
1 905 Bullard was in St. Petersburg dur- 
ing the Revolution. He then remained 
three years visiting every large city in 
European Russia and living for extended 
periods of time in peasant communities. 
Early in 1917 Bullard was put in charge 
of the Russian Division of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, reached 
Petrograd on July 14, 1917 and sailed 
from Archangel in June 19x8. He was 
then sent to Siberia immediately, where 
he acted in a sense as Woodrow Wilson’s 
personal representative. Later he became 
Chief of Russian Affairs in the State De- 
partment and came to an untimely death 
as a belated result of illness incurred 
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during his Siberian mission. 

Bullard asked me to accompany him 
on the Siberian trip, giving to me as 
my share of the work the dissemination 
of information on American education 
and the giving of whatever advice was 
desired regarding the rebuilding of Si- 
berian schools which had been closed 
since the Revolution. 

We had a slow passage across the 
Pacific, on the old Empress of Japan, 
a very small vessel by modern standards, 
built like a yacht. There, with the smok- 
ing room almost to ourselves, I had the 
rare privilege of sitting at Bullard’s feet. 
What Bullard told me, I shall tell you. 
Most of it comes from my diary, some 
of it from my memory; but fortunate- 
ly I do not need to trust either to my 
memory or my diary, since Bullard in 
1919 wrote a little book called The Rus- 
sian Pendulum , Autocracy — Democracy 
— Bolshevism ; and in this book, espe- 
cially in the first chapter, I now find 
almost word for word, what my scrawl- 
ing hand wrote as the ship tossed and 
rolled. 

I started out by trying to get Bullard 
to tell me about the Russian Revolu- 
tion and what this Bolshevism was. You 
see we had all been thrilled by the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Our good friends, the 
little Japs, under Togo, had beaten down 
the cruel minions of the Tsar; and now 
the democratic peoples under Kerensky 
had taken over. But something had 
gone wrong; a new group had gained 
the power, under Lenin; they were 
known as the Bolsheviki, and they had 
quit the war and signed a peace with the 
Germans. Their running out on the war 


had enabled the Kaiser to concentrate all 
his power on the Western Front; and 
they had driven us all back. Our marines 
already lay dead at Chateau Thierry; 
and the outcome of the war did not look 
too good. 

Who was this Lenin? And what did 
he believe? And Bullard started to de- 
scribe this man to me — short, fat, bald, 
and quite unimpressive. Not at all in- 
spiring, a good deal of a bore. Not a 
magnetic orator at all. Talked in a mono- 
tone. Bullard was surprised that this 
mediocre appearing man should be at 
the head and attributed it to his complete 
confidence in himself and to his perfect 
consistency. 

Bullard told me that, in order to un- 
derstand Lenin and to understand Bol- 
shevism, I had to understand the three- 
fold origin of Lenin’s ideas; one part 
from Karl Marx, one part from Blanqui 
and the French revolutionaries, and one 
part from Nietzsche, particularly from 
his book, Beyond Good and Evil, Lenin 
had compounded an evil brew from these 
three source— -a philosophy of life, a 
theory of government, and a set of 
tactics for action. (I may say parentheti- 
cally that at this time Lenin was publish- 
ing his own book State and Revolution, 
expounding these ideas but time was still 
to elapse before its appearance in Rus- 
sian and considerable time before its 
translation into English.) 

From Marx, said Bullard, Lenin gets 
his idea of the class struggle and inter- 
nationalism. Marx saw the class war as 
the inevitable result of social evolution. 
Capitalism was a mere temporary episode 
in economic history. Alternate periods of 
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prosperity and panic would push the 
capitalist toward becoming an “exploit- 
er” no matter how well intentioned he 
might be 3 and the worker, to some de- 
gree and on occasions an owner of prop- 
erty, would in time become merely the 
“propertyless worker.” The Communist 
Manifesto, by Marx, had wound up in 
the ringing words (but even according 
to Marx, exaggerated) “Workers of the 
World— Unite! You have nothing to 
lose but your chains!” 

Marx thought that the conditions 
leading to the class struggle were in the 
making} Lenin thought that they had 
arrived. Lenin does not recognize a 
single capitalist who is not an exploiter} 
not a single workman who is anything 
but property-less. Workers therefore 
have more interest in the workers of 
other countries than in any capitalist in 
their own. Love of country is nothing. 
Patriotism is ignored. 

To Marx, Socialism, the owning of 
things in common by the people, was 
going to come in time, regardless of 
what men might do. To Lenin, it was 
coming too slowly ; the process had to be 
hurried. But how to hurry it? Should 
they try to educate, influence the votes, 
and gain a majority? Should they seek 
“not only a majority, but an overwhelm- 
ing majority” to use the words of Jean 
Jaurfis? Here it was that Lenin parted 
company with Marx and followed the 
ideas of Blanqui. 

For Lenin, no matter how much he 
might talk about a new kind of democ- 
racy, was, according to Bullard, “frankly 
and outspokenly anti-Democratic.” To 
him the people were a “lethargic mass.” 
The capitalists could always fool the 
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people. Bullard told me that Lenin had 
an amazing knowledge of one side of 
American life. He could quote Upton 
Sinclair’s The Jungle. He would talk at 
length of racial discrimination, poor 
housing, corruption in voting, political 
bosses, great and rich newspapers sup- 
porting the upper classes and the starved 
socialist and trade union press, and the 
poverty, misery and disease of the work- 
ing class. If one were to wait for demo- 
'cratic action by the masses, there was no 
hope of progress. 

Here we come to a point, that, now 
that I look back on it over the perspec- 
tive of thirty years, is of major impor- 
tance. Lenin said that you could not 
expect democratic action by the masses, 
for three -reasons: (i) The people were 
too ignorant to know what was for their 
own good} (2) The people were too 
subservient, too accustomed to do as they 
were told, to dare to do what was for 
their own good} and (3) the people 
were too hungry, too cold, too feeble to 
have the strength to do what was for 
their own good. Too ignorant to know; 
too servile to dare ; too hungry to have 
the strength; hence some person or some 
group, informed, daring, strong, must 
act for the people. Here we have the 
dictatorship of the proletariat} that is, 
the proletariat being dictated to by a 
small group that seizes the power, os- 
tensibly in the interests of the prole- 
tariat. Nothing democratic about it at 
allj and Bullard stated to me that Lenin 
was quite frank about this. 

Lenin advocated the seizure of power 
by an “enlightened militant minority.” 
What you needed was a centralized, dis- 
ciplined, desperate group and a time of 
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war, or famine, or unrest; then step in 
and grab the power. No need of voting, 
or elections, or even of electioneering. 
You needed your little group, disci- 
plined and desperate. How to get this? 

Well, in Russia there was a plan of 
organization in common use that could 
be used to develop this group. It had 
been the practice, in a factory for in- 
stance, for the workers to elect a com- 
mittee or council to represent them in 
negotiations with the employers or local 
government officials. The name given to 
this council was a Soviet; and then some- 
times several factories would elect repre- 
sentatives to a more inclusive council, 
and the local soviet would send represen- 
tatives to a higher soviet. In Russia, they 
also had the custom, instead of electing a 
president or chairman of a council or 
meeting or soviet, of electing a Pre- 
sidium, a sort of executive-committee, 
and the members of this Presidium 
would take turns acting as Chairman. 
This is somewhat the plan that the 
United Nations use to-day. Here Lenin 
had at hand in 1917 a hierarchy of coun- 
cils, each higher composed of representa- 
tives elected by lower ones, and over 
each, particularly the highest, a Presid- 
ium of a small number of individuals 
each of whom in turn acted as chairman. 
Surely they were elected by their fel- 
lows; but they were increasingly re- 
moved from the individual worker; and 
with no requirement that they report 
back to their electors. Lenin was perfectly 
ruthless in picking and choosing, and 
even in eliminating councils and presid- 
iums. It is not without significance that 
Lenin took and held the power in a 
country where 80% of the people were 


peasants and not proletarians at all. Any- 
one who talks about democracy or ma- 
jority rule in connection with Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks reveals right there that 
he is not informed. 

The third part of Lenin came from 
Nietzsche, expressed in Beyond Good 
and Evil. Bullard told me that, according 
to Lenin, when the church says: “Serv- 
ants, obey your masters,” they are only 
supporting the capitalists. When the uni- 
versity professor or social worker talks 
about “honor,” “fidelity to the pledged 
word” and “sacredness of contracts,” 
they are just the same as the lawyer in 
court who for a fee defends a criminal. 
The so-called moral law is a ruling class 
affair. “The rich and powerful of the 
day foster a system of ethics which sup- 
ports their graft.” Lenin repudiated any 
system of moral obligations. An act is 
good only if it helps to advance the 
cause of the workers. An act is bad which 
hinders the emancipation of the work- 
ers. Poets and priests are the courtesans 
of the ruling classes. 

I conclude this analysis of the philoso- 
phy of Lenin and the Bolsheviks with a 
quotation from Bullard’s book. 

“It is a difficult intellectual feat to weave 
a consistent policy out of doctrines so di- 
verse. And I think that I embarrassed him 
somewhat by one question in those discus- 
sions a dozen odd years ago. At least he 
showed irritability when I insisted on it. 

“ ‘How,’ I asked, ‘if you repudiate the 
democratic verdict of the majority, are you 
going to determine what is Good — what is 
helpful — in the struggle for Emancipation? 
There are likely to be differences of opinion 
within the working class. The lethargic ma- 
jority may want one thing and your en- 
lightened minority quite the opposite. If you 
are not going to consult their opinion how 
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will you determine what is good for the 
masses? 5 

“He seemed to me to dodge the issue. 
It was plain that ‘the majority’ did not in- 
terest him. He used just as disdainful 
phraseology about it as the Anarchists and 
the Aristocrats who oppose democracy. He 
spoke contemptuously of the ‘fatuity of 
counting noses. 5 

“But it seemed to me then — years before 
he reached power, at a time when there was 
no visible chance of his doing so — that he 
was quite prepared' to decide these mo- 
mentous questions himself. He was con- 
vinced that he knew what was necessary 
for the welfare of the Race, 

“Perhaps this dazzling self-confidence — 
this supreme aplomb — is the secret of his 
mastery over men. 55 

(Bullard, of. cit., p. 7) 

I may say that these conversations 
with Bullard, started on the Empress of 
Japan , were continued in Japan and in 
Siberia in 1918 and then on occasions in 
Washington during the Harding ad- 
ministration, I tried to read Das Capital, 
not too easy reading; although the part 
that Marx put together himself goes 
better than the complications that En- 
gels made later from scattered papers of 
Marx. I read Lenin’s letters and oc- 
casional papers ; and also his comprehen- 
sive statement in State and Revolution , 
which is an unfinished book. I have tried 
to keep up with the flood of publications. 
I have been in contact with teachers 
and professors, particularly in Western 
Europe. 

Ill 

From this long experience come cer- 
tain observations: 

It is not proper to call the Russians, 
communists , nor the majority of persons 
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who vote communist in the various 
European countries. The communist is 
one who believes in the ownership of 
most of the world’s goods in common, 
much as Americans own Norris Dam, or 
the battleship “Missouri,” or whatever 
atomic power we have developed. Marx, 
in a clear but ponderous way, advocated 
one form of communism; and there are 
a good many thinkers who accept a good 
deal of the theory that he developed. 
But the followers of Lenin, known as 
Communists, had better be called Bol- 
sheviks or Bolos or Leninites or Stalin- 
ists. You take all the people in the world 
who by their ideas may be classed as 
communists to some degree; then you cut 
off the Marxists; then from that group 
you cut off certain followers of Marx 
who have certain additional ideas; name- 
ly, those who have no faith whatever in 
love of country or patriotism; then those 
who have no faith whatever in majority 
rule — to them the people are a vast le- 
thargic mass; then those who have no 
faith in any recognized system of re- 
ligion or morals, but beyond good and 
evil, make their standards of conduct 
whatever, according to their own ideas, 
contributed to the so-called emancipation 
of the working class. That is the clique 
that now rules the USSR and by mili- 
tary might has taken over the rule of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania; actually 
runs Poland, Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia; 
and exerts overpowering influence in 
Finland, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. 

When people ask are these commu- 
nists likely to win the majority in 
France; or are the Marxists going to 
triumph in Western Europe; the very 
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question shows that they ate not in- 
farmed. The true Marxist isn’t worried 
about the elections ; he thinks that own- 
ership and operation in common is going 
to come anyway. And if they are refer- 
ring to the Bolsheviks, they never worry 
about having a majority. What they are 
looking for is turmoil, or discourage- 
ment, or unrest, or venality in high offi- 
cials — any excuse for a small disciplined 
desperate clique to seize the power. It 
isn’t the majority that they look for; it 
is the opportunity. Thus there is noth- 
ing surprising about the Hungarian coup. 
Lenin describes that kind of operation. 
That is the way they plan to work. 

Now let us look at Soviet foreign 
policy since the war in the light of what 
we know about Bolshevik ideology. 
What have they done? Talk, talk, talk, 
delay, delay, delay. They have tried to 
postpone a settlement, to keep every- 
thing up in the air, to delay international 
exchange, to keep everything in an un- 
settled state. 

Take the case of France. Here is a 
country that was badly handled by the 
Germans; parts of it destroyed, nearly 
every house looted, factories crippled, 
machinery stolen. France came out of 
the war with the highest enthusiasm. 
Everybody went to work with a will. 
The railroads were destroyed, stations 
bombed, freight yards wrecked, bridges 
gone. Yet the French railroad workers 
have put these lines back in shape, and 
the trains now run on time. Everywhere 
else the people worked; but there are a 
few very serious bottlenecks, especially 
in coal, oil and fertilizer. They have to 
export goods to pay for their coal, oil 


and fertilizer; and where can they find 
markets? Everything in turmoil. And 
the Bolsheviks, through their representa- 
tives in France and elsewhere, as well as 
by their own delaying tactics in interna- 
tional negotiations, stop the coal and the 
oil and fertilizer, impede all interna- 
tional trade, and stop the recovery proc- 
ess. Then when Ramadier forms a gov- 
ernment without their local stooges, they 
do not dare to show their hand and call 
a general strike; but as Ramadier said, 
as by an invisible orchestra leader, they 
call one strike after another in the basic 
industries, to cripple the government, to 
weaken the franc, to arrest the move- 
ment of progress. To some degree or 
other, the same process is going one in 
most European countries. 

Go back now to my statement with 
regard to Lenin, that the reason why 
Bolshevism and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat is necessary — too ignorant to 
know, too servile to dare, too hungry 
to have the strength. Here is the new 
Molotov twist to that doctrine: 

Bolshevism is needed because the people 
are too ignorant to know, too servile to dare, 
too hungry to have the strength to do what 
is for their own good. All right, if the 
people of Europe are not ignorant, we’ll 
make them ignorant; if they are not servile 
enough, we’ll make them servile; if they 
aren’t hungry enough, we’ll make them 
hungry. 

It is just as if a doctor had a hospital 
empty and nurses idle. He strews about 
typhoid germs. Then the people become 
ill; the hospital will be full and the 
nurses employed. Then the doctor can 
heal the sick. So the foreign policy of 
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the USSR is to create the ignorance, the 
servility and the hunger that fosters Bol- 
shevism. 

Much as the Bolsheviks want to hide 
behind their iron curtain, and keep for- 
eigners out, there are some of us that 
have access to accurate information. I 
shall not be specific about my sources of 
information (there is too much danger 
to my informers, to them and their fami- 
lies) but as Dean of Teachers College 
and for many years Associate Director of 
the International Institute, I do have 
connections. What I am about to tell 
you, I assure you is the exact truth. 

I am informed that the USSR has 
gone into the satellite countries with a 
huge force of civilians; and that it has 
been gradually withdrawing its military 
forces. These civilians take over a part of 
nearly every domicile, one room or two 
or three; poorly clad, often Asiatic peas- 
ants, or youth armed with the ideology 
of a new religion. They battle to dis- 
seminate their ideas. A captain for each 
block assesses the ideas of each resident. 
Two hours of political education every 
day in every school. Examinations for 
entrance to secondary schools are based 
on political philosophy; advancement to 
the higher schools and university on the 
same basis. The USSR is making them 
ignorant; it is making them subservient; 
and having full control of all alimenta- 
tion, my guess is that they can make them 
as hungry as they wish. 

This principle, first told to me on the 
long swells of the North Pacific in 1918, 
as the idea of Lenin certainly explains 
the foreign policy of the Bolsheviks in 
1945, 194b and 1947. 


IV 

It also reveals the brilliance of the 
Marshall Plan. Much as we feel pity for 
the Europeans, much as we know that 
they have suffered, the Marshall Plan 
is not primarily one of relief or charity. 

It is the direct answer to the Soviet at- 
tack; it aims squarely at the target; if 
carried to success will meet Molotov 
exactly at his weak spot. 

When Joe Martin calls it a European 
WPA, it shows his ignorance. When 
American friends of mine complain of 
our big-heartedness; when they refer to 
High tax Truman, as desiring to make 
us pay taxes to feed a lot of lazy people, 
it shows that they do not know what they 
are talking about. The Marshall Plan is 
the most direct and the least costly reply 
that we can make to the “Bolos.” 

Another way in which Molotov and 
his gang have held true to the tradition 
of Lenin is found in their attitude to- 
wards patriotism. Everywhere their in- 
fluence goes, yon can hear them playing 
down patriotism; that is, everywhere ex- 
cept in Soviet Russia itself. Within their 
own territory they now are driving to- 
ward nationalism. We have seen their 
movies about the War of 1812, about Su- 
varov, about the arms workers in the 
Urals, Alexander Nevsky and the defeat 
of the Germans at Lake Lodoga. But in 
Bulgaria and Roumania, in Poland and 
Hungary, you can be sure that there, 
as in other countries not a thousand miles 
from here, the Bolsheviks are telling of 
internationalism, of the foolishness of 
loyalty to country, of the unity of the 
workingmen regardless of national boun- 
daries, of “enlightened” patriotism 
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which isn’t patriotism at all. 

Furthermore, we should not forget 
that the Bolshevik has carried on Lenin’s 
adaptation of Beyond Good and Evil. 
Protestant ministers sometimes go to the 
USSR and come home with the idea that 
it is only with the Pope that the Bolos 
have a quarrel 5 that it is the political 
organization of the Roman and Greek 
churches that has brought down the op- 
position of the Soviets. But do not let 
that fool us. You can plainly see the 
moral operation of the Soviets in their 
personal and official conduct. Within the 
United Nations we have seen how they 
toy with the truth; how they talk one 
way one time and another way the other. 
Promises they have kept but only so long 
as it is to their advantage. I can still re- 
member one news reel, about 1940, in 
which Molotov tells with a solemn face 
of how Finland — little Finland — has 
just attacked the USSR. 

No, the Soviets have taken one big 
leaf from the book of Hitler, that any 
lie will be believed if only it is a big 
enough lie and repeated often enough. 
Bevin and Bidault and Marshall, and 
before him, Byrnes, have experienced 
plenty of downright lies on the part of 
Molotov and his aides. 

When they say they believe in democ- 
racy, they lie. When they say they work 
for the common people they lie. When 
they say that they are for Christian 
morality, only opposing certain ecclesi- 
astical organizations, they lie. Whenever 
they think it will do them any good, 
they lie. 

We might as well face up to the facts. 
The USSR is an oriental dictatorship. 


It is composed of a small number of 
men who seized the power long ago and 
have been able to hold on to it. Engaged 
in a world struggle, the Soviets saw the 
major contestants retire from the ring, 
wounded and exhausted; and they have 
stepped in and grabbed what they could. 
Since that time, they have done every- 
thing they could to prevent recovery. 
The only object of their respect is power, 
force, wealth applied; and that is the 
only way to meet them. Henry Wallace 
means well; to the inexperienced and 
uninitiated his preachments sound per- 
suasive; but those who know how Lenin 
perverted Marx, and how Stalin and 
Molotov have degraded even the de- 
graded ideas of Lenin, know that sweet 
reasonableness will not work on a rattle- 
snake. 

So when I am asked whether or not the 
Marxists will triumph in Europe, I ask 
what brand of Marxists. Certainly the 
Bolsheviks represent only a perverted 
version of Marx. When I am asked 
whether or not the communists will 
gain the majority in France, I reply that 
the communists do not want a majority; 
what they want is a chance to seize the 
power. Democracy means nothing to 
them but the word meaning to fool and 
conceal. When I am asked about Henry 
Wallace’s ideas, I reply that he must be 
ignorant of what the Bolsheviks want, 
what they believe, and how they work. 
When I am asked about the Marshall 
plan, I reply that it is a brilliant idea and 
the direction of a master strategist of 
American power at the precise spot 
where for the moment it will do the 
most good. 
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If by chance the ideas expressed in this 
talk should seem strange to you; if there 
are statements of fact or interpretations 
of history that may seem strange (al- 
ways excluding the possibility that I may 
be wrong), I then say that something is 
wrong with American education, if such 
knowledge and information has been 
kept from our children and our people. 
For a long time now it has been danger- 
ous for a teacher to discuss Marx or 
Lenin in our schools. Following a long- 
time principle that it is better not to take 
up controversial matters, there are some 
schools in the USA that do not discuss 
the germ theory of disease, or vaccina- 
tion, or relations of capital and labor. 
Generally we exclude all reference to 
religion. Certainly we have not devoted 
much attention to Bolshevism; and I 
consider the somewhat favorable re- 
sponse that Wallace got on his trip to 
American ignorance of what we are up 
against. I hope that we can engage in a 
great national campaign to look Bolshev- 
ism in the eye and to learn what it is 
about, what it wants, how it works, what 
its tactics are. I hope that the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers will go along. 
I also hope that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization will give their sup- 
port. We need organizations of farmers, 


business men, professional people, gov- 
ernment employees. The situation is too 
serious to let petty prejudices and stupid 
fears stand in our way. 

I cannot but believe that the clique in 
charge of the USSR hold us too lightly. 
They think that we are rich, but that we 
cannot manage our own affairs. Soon 
they think we shall have a depression, 
and then we’ll draw into our shell. 
Meanwhile they will fool us, by their 
repeated lies about democracy, welfare 
of the people, and their basic respect for 
morals and religion, that of the Pope ex- 
cepted. They also think that they can 
confuse us and divide us from within. 
By keeping Europe a chaos, and unable 
to regain its strength, they can gradually 
work their way — Britain out of breath 
and America confused and uncertain. 

They won’t be the first dictators who 
were fooled by America. Our leaders, 
right now, know what we are up against, 
and are laying out a brilliant foreign 
policy. Now is the time for all good men 
and true to come to the help of their 
country, first by making plain to our 
people, unpleasant as the task may ap- 
pear to be, the true nature of Molotov 
and his gang; and then, with a clear 
vision of the opposition and trust in 
the Right, as God gives us to see the 
Right, to march with confidence into the 
future, come what may. 


They that cm give uf essential liberty to obtain a little temporary 
safety deserve neither liberty nor safety. — Benjamin Franklin, 



Idea Men and Engineers in Education 

W. W. Charters 


I 

T he first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury may well be known in the his- 
tory of American education as the era of 
the idea man. 

Prior to this pivotal period the teacher 
was an artisan. The materials whose use 
he was supposed to master were few in 
number and chief among them was the 
textbook supplemented by a blackboard 
and a box of crayons. The full equip- 
ment of his pupils was the text, a slate 
and pencils, a bottle of ink and a pen 
with some paper on which to write. His 
methods of instruction were acquired by 
imitation from his teachers who in turn 
learned theirs from their predecessors. 
The techniques of teaching were an ac- 
cumulated mass of rule of thumb experi- 
ences, tried out in practice and thought 
to be good enough to be used again. 

Such methods distilled from experi- 
ence through the centuries were some- 
times successful as evidenced by the fact 
that many children became educated and 
many of these recalled with pleasure 
numerous learning experiences in school. 
The artisan teacher paralleled the herb- 
alist who before the advent of scientific 
medicine used occasional remedies which 
the scientist later found to be effective. 
The artisan teacher similarly used some 
methods which have been awarded a 
position of superiority among modern 
artist teachers. 

But, by and large, the quality of in- 
struction in that period was not high. 


Imitation is always dangerous when the 
artisan has been taught by inefficient 
teachers and of these the percentage was 
enormous in the artisan period. They 
knew little subject matter, had inferior 
methods of instruction and used crude 
techniques of discipline. 

This condition was widely recognized 
by educators and publicists in the first 
half of the nineteenth century when nor- 
mal schools were established first in 
Massachusetts and rapidly thereafter in 
the sister states of the nation. The lead- 
ers realized that the level of instruction 
in the schools was low and they hoped 
for two improvements. They believed 
that it was possible to discover the best 
current methods and make prospective 
teachers aware of them so that when they 
engaged in the activities of instruction 
they would not merely copy whatever 
methods, good or bad, they had learned 
from their teachers. They also hoped 
that when a profession of teacher train- 
ing had been developed and composed 
of men who devoted all their time and 
energy to studying the best methods 
they would discover new and better 
ones. 

However by 1900 these professionals 
had not made radical changes in educa- 
tional practice. Teaching was still on the 
artisan level. The major courses in the 
normal schools were methods of teach- 
ing and school room discipline. They 
still taught that the mind of the child is 
an inert tabula rasa on which the teacher 
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etched important facts and habits. The 
content of textbooks had not radically 
changed. They had grown somewhat in 
simplicity of treatment but the doctrine 
of formal discipline still prevailed and 
dictated that subject matter was of sec- 
ondary importance to the training of the 
powers of the mind. (It seemed logical 
that if a lifting muscle were to be trained 
it did not matter greatly whether the 
learner lifted rocks or iron.) Spelling 
lists still consisted of hard words rather 
than useful words. Methods courses 
dealt with many principles and few 
applications because it was believed that 
if a teacher were told what he should do 
he could be trusted to discover how to 
do it. Or if handbooks' of methods were 
compiled attention was not paid to the 
appropriateness of the methods to prac- 
tical, differing and dynamic situations. 

II 

However in 1900 and thereafter a 
radical change occurred. Education was 
bombarded by new ideas. 

The most influential social factor in 
the change was the establishment of col- 
leges of education in the universities. 
The normal schools, dedicated for half 
a century to the training of teachers, 
were manned by “practical” men and 
women who had achieved reputation as 
teachers and brought to their profes- 
sional task their own experience and 
little technical information beyond what 
they had personally found to be effec- 
tive. The universities demanded, how- 
ever, that the faculty members of their 
colleges of education should be doctors 
of philosophy. This symbol of academic 
respectability meant little in itself but its 
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implications were radically related to the 
evolutipn of the theory and practice of 
education. These were three in number. 
In the first place it implied that an in- 
structor had had opportunity for three 
years in a graduate school to become 
widely acquainted with all that had been 
written in his field — an opportunity that 
had rarely been open to the practical 
men who manned the normal schools. 
This meant that he was acquainted with 
the best among the theories and tech- 
niques of education. In the second place 
any flair he may have had for research 
and investigation was stimulated both 
by his experience as a graduate student 
and by the research atmosphere of the 
university. His reputation as a university 
faculty member would be heavily en- 
hanced by the papers he published, and 
the new ideas he explored. Both his 
training and his position were favorable 
to the discovery of new ideas. In the 
third place, and most important among 
the three, was the opportunity for cross- 
fertilization of education by psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, mathematics and 
other related fields of knowledge. For 
the first time geographical propinquity 
of specialists on the same campus made 
the process easy. From the class room, 
the faculty club, the home and discussion 
groups flowed ideas from all the fields 
to make their influence felt in the field 
of education. Dewey, the philosopher, 
turned his theories upon the problems 
of instruction. Thorndike, the psycholo- 
gist, sapped the walls of the fortress of 
formal discipline and by that service 
opened wide the consideration of the 
functions of the curriculum. Scores of 
other theories and hints engaged the 
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attention of the faculties for longer and 
shorter periods. And contemporaneously 
the men who received all their graduate 
training in the growing field of educa- 
tion added their own discoveries and ap- 
plied the ideas of the men in the related 
fields. 

The result of this exploratory interest, 
keenly felt by hundreds of educators, was 
that an amazing mass of new concepts, 
ideas, or words were invented or bor- 
rowed for use in the field of education. 
The recently published Dictionary of 
Education contains approximately 
10,000 items and of these probably 75 
per cent have been introduced to educa- 
tion since 1900 as fresh words in the 
field or as veteran words with new mean- 
ings. The current Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research contains 1000 pages of 
IOOO words to the page and in it only 
a handful of the thousands of summar- 
ized studies were made prior to the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Ill 

Among these ideas some have caught 
the popular interest and are exerting a 
profound influence upon the theory of 
education. Four of them are integrated 
in the objective of education currently 
favored by many and stated as the 
growth of the individual in a democratic 
society. The active growth of the learner 
has displaced the tabula rasa idea with its 
passive connotation. The concepts that 
the welfare of the individual is of pri- 
mary importance in life and therefore in 
education and that individuals differ 
from each other in important respects 
have enormous implications which were 
not explicitly recognized prior to 1900 


when education assumed that children 
were merely good or bad and this ac- 
cording to the degree to which they 
learned their lessons well and behaved 
themselves like good children ought to 
do. The veteran idea of democracy , long 
assumed to be a political characteristic of 
the nation, was accepted as an educa- 
tional objective to govern the life of chil- 
dren in schools and to prepare them to 
be efficient adults after graduation. Edu- 
cators felt that the autocratic and pater- 
nal techniques of the school did not ade- 
quately prepare children to become in- 
telligent and efficient citizens in a democ- 
racy. They therefore explored the im- 
plication of a democratic education. The 
concept called society introduced the idea 
that the business of the pupil was not 
merely to learn his textbook lessons as 
assigned by the teacher. He must be 
made acquainted with the characteristics 
of the society in which he lives and will 
live in the future. The teacher must 
understand the influence of the home 
and the community upon the pupil’s 
growth and learning and must produce 
a widely expanded program of instruc- 
tion. 

To these ideas can be added scores of 
others, some of radical importance and 
others of limited value, some of perma- 
nent potency and others of passing inter- 
est. A few of them are such as activity 
programs, integration, the core courses, 
gestalt, extra curricular, evaluation, the 
functional curriculum, and general edu- 
cation. 

This racing flood has had a decisive in- 
fluence upon the interests and energies of 
the scholars in education precisely be- 
cause of its speed. During the last forty 
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years the leaders of thought in education 
have had a herculean task in merely ex- 
ploring the meaning of this wealth of 
ideas and trying to detect their implica- 
tions for education practice. This hercu- 
lean task has not been drudgery how- 
ever. The workers love it. Nothing is 
more stimulating in life than to get a 
new idea and to speculate about how it 
might change the face of practice if it 
were put into operation. 

Personally, as one whose professional 
life has spanned this period, I recall the 
exhilarating impact of many of the new 
ideas. We were startled by the Dewey 
dictum that “the school is not a prepara- 
tion for life; it is life.” This was new. 
We explored its implications with en- 
thusiasm and. studied with interest the 
program of his little school where he ap- 
plied the idea. Thorndike’s attack upon 
formal discipline strengthened deeply 
the morale of those who believed in a 
functional education. The idea that the 
products of education could be measured 
by statistical techniques led to the stim- 
ulating examination of the various objec- 
tive tests which flowed copiously in the 
years' that have followed. The intelli- 
gence quotient opened up the use of 
many techniques for classifying pupils by 
ability rather than by chronological age. 
Curricularizing extra-curricular activities 
to bring the whole life of the student 
under consideration by the school was an 
absorbing lead. These were not pallid 
concepts without vitality. They warmed 
the heart. In fact it is doubtful if in any 
succeeding era of education school men 
will enjoy as many intensive thrills as 
the idea men of this pioneering era have 
experienced. 


[May 
IV 

However, a serious defect emerges 
when ideas are examined in perspective 
against the goals of educational practice. 
It is fully realized that in the field of 
intellectual speculation an idea may have 
emotional interest as an idea; it may be 
analyzed and integrated with other ideas 
into a system; and it may have demon- 
strated validity within the field of theory. 
Whether it has applications to influence 
practice or not is not important to the 
theorist. But it is also fully realized that 
the value of an idea introduced into edu- 
cation is finally determined by the na- 
ture of its effect in the schools of the 
nation when the teacher contacts the 
pupil from day by day and the adminis- 
trator serves the teacher by providing 
the facilities and organization that make 
these contacts optimally profitable. 

Professional ideas are professionally 
useful only as they affect practice for the 
better. Educational ideas do not achieve 
undisputed value until they have been 
used successfully in those situations 
where the individual teacher contacts the 
individual child in a learning situation. 
No matter how intriguing a new idea 
may be, no matter how potentially valu- 
able it may be, it makes no important im- 
pact upon educational practice until it has 
modified the techniques of those simple, 
hourly, and undramatic learning situa- 
tions where the teacher and his pupils 
work together. 

It is obvious that the step between the 
acceptance of an idea and its use in prac- 
tice is both complicated and difficult. 
Many uncontrolled factors must be 
faced, hunches and cues must be tried 
and frequently discarded. The operating 
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teacher needs to be trained and the re- 
sults must be measured. But until these 
steps are taken the idea is a plaything 
from the point of view of practice. 

It is in this area of implementation of 
an idea that the idea man is not at home. 
He is psychologically handicapped as a 
practical man because his interest lies pri- 
marily in what the idea means and not in 
how to make it work. In propounding an 
idea, new to his audience, he marshalls 
one or two cases, frequently unvalidated, 
where it may have worked and lets the 
matter rest. In his public addresses to 
teachers he feels that he has done his 
duty if he tells the teachers about the 
idea; its application he leaves to the 
teacher and does not greatly care about 
surveying the practice of his audience 
when they return to the classroom. He 
does not do this because he feels that his 
idea is a good one and hopes that perhaps 
some of his listeners will be ingenious 
enough to work out some practical 
method of application. He does not pour 
his energies into the stimulating process 
of discovering ways and means. When 
he writes books describing the processes 
of education, the methods area which de- 
scribes how the principles and concepts 
may be utilized in practice, if not 
ignored, is given scant attention and this 
because from lack of interest or for other 
reasons he has not felt them to be of 
great importance. To him “the idea is 
the thing.” 

The absorption of the idea man in 
theory has had a negative effect upon the 
process of producing aids for the teacher 
in the classroom. He feels that the 
methods man and the engineer who is 
interested in making ideas work have 


an inferior professional status. Editors of 
professional magazines which devote a 
major amount of space to techniques and 
practical suggestions for teachers sit be- 
low the salt at educational banquets. 
Their magazines undoubtedly have 
some value, say the idea men, but they 
do not belong among the literary elite. 
Methods are called devices and as such 
are frowned upon among the idea men 
who frequently sneer amiably at the 
speaker who at the close of his talk is 
surrounded by classroom teachers in the 
audience who feel that he is giving prac- 
tical assistance. 

This failure of the idea man to enter 
the field of educational engineering 
which joins ideas to practice is caused in 
part by the unfortunate fact that instru- 
ments of measurement and evaluation 
are not yet completely available. An 
enormous amount of time has been de- 
voted to educational research during the 
last forty years. It has performed serv- 
ices for both the theorist and the prac- 
titioner. It has helped some idea men to 
check their hypotheses and many en- 
gineers to validate their operations. But 
the matters to be evaluated and the proc- 
esses to be developed and checked are so 
complicated that the measurement men 
have not yet caught up with the task. 
The human engineer works with much 
more difficult material than the physical 
engineer is required to process. 

The effect of these conditions upon 
the idea man is such that he feels unable 
to test his proposals and c®nsequently 
put them forward with conviction that is 
not sobered by performance. He is not 
to be too severely censured for his dis- 
regard of rigorous proof because what he 
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proposes is difficult to measure and in the 
most favorable case it may be a good 
idea. But the people who make contact 
with the children in the learning situa- 
tion and for whom the idea man works 
are not always convinced that his pro- 
posals will work in practice because their 
practicability has not been rigidly tested. 

My analysis oversimplifies the situa- 
tion as all brief treatment necessarily 
must. I have not sought to belittle the 
idea man. New ideas are essential to 
progress in a program. There is a con- 
structive place for those who live with 
ideas. The philosopher is an essential 
participant in education to set the goals 
of instruction. The systematic thinker 
must analyze concepts and profound 
principles. 

My concern rises from the fact that 
the leaders in schools of education and 
teacher colleges are too commonely pre- 
occupied with matters in the area of 
theory as evidenced by the heavy pro- 
portion of such expositions in articles, 
professional books and speeches. An idea 
can be grasped in a day but to make it 
work efficiently and widely in practice re- 
quires half a century. My hope for the 
future of education is that the leaders 
will turn their undoubted talents toward 
the study of how to make their ideas 
work in practice — to become in short 
educational engineers. 

Nor do I imply that in this era when 
education has been flooded with new 
ideas no attempts have been made to put 
them into practice. Within our profes- 
sional population are found many men 
and women who have a deep enthusiasm 
for making ideas work. Thousands of 
able classroom teachers in the national 
scene, but thousands among a million, 
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are quietly and undramatically develop- 
ing methods of applying one idea or an- 
other and trying them out. Hundreds of 
principals and superintendents, but hun- 
dreds among thousands, who have be- 
come interested in a theory have de- 
veloped techniques of operation. Com- 
mittees of professional associations and 
school systems assiduously explore and 
construct programs which are useful in 
practice. Among the professors in teach- 
ers’ colleges and schools of education can 
be found men, though in small numbers, 
who love to work upon the exploration 
and evaluation of the techniques of oper- 
ating the ideas they present. The gross 
amount accomplished in the nation is im- 
pressive. 

V 

But the percentage in terms of the po- 
tential of the total manpower of educa- 
tion is depressing. After four decades of 
exposure to new ideas an analysis of the 
educational situation reveals five signifi- 
cant characteristics. 

In the first place the educators possess 
a wealth of ideas amounting to profusion 
which have been so rapidly acquired that 
leaders are hard put to it to understand 
what the concepts mean in theory and 
have little time to devote to their appli- 
cation in practice. In the second place, 
the need for implementation is pressing. 
The education of the children of the na- 
tion can be improved only when teachers 
use improved methods in their personal 
contacts with their pupils, hour by hour 
and point by point in the continuous 
series of learning situations. Until an 
idea is pressed all the way to tire point of 
use it has no influence upon the processes 
of individual growth or the raising of the 
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abilities of the citizens of the nation. To 
cover a quarter, a half or three quarters 
of the distance to the classroom and stop 
is waste motion no matter how interest- 
ing the covering of the partial distance 
may be to the idea man. The need for 
better educational methods is always 
present in all human affairs but in the 
current situation where the schools are 
loaded beyond capacity the pressure for 
efficiency is magnified beyond the nor- 
mal. 

In the third place, the implementation 
of ideas is spotty. The practitioner whose 
hands realistically control the process of 
educating boys and girls in the class- 
rooms can be classified into two types — 
the inventive and the docile. The in- 
ventive teacher is one who has a flair for 
trying out ideas, suggestions, hints and 
cues. He has the imagination, the re- 
sourcefulness, and alertness of the 
pioneer. Lacking an opportunity to ex- 
periment and devise his duties become 
monotonous and his professional activi- 
ties a series of frustrations. The docile 
practitioner, however, is one who does 
what he is told to do. He works best 
with familiar methods and adopts new 
ones only when they are explained to 
him in such detail that he has the con- 
fidence to proceed. He is conscientious in 
doing what he knows how to do. But he 
is not a pioneer because he lacks alertness 
and imagination. 

The inventive practitioner is the ally 
of the idea man. Because he has imagina- 
tion he loves to take an idea, plan how 
it might work in his personal situation, 
try it out and check on its effectiveness. 
Consequently many practitioners are 
able to report successful projects in 
which one idea or another has been car- 


ried all the way to action in practical 
learning situations. Readers learn of 
them in substantial numbers in maga- 
zines, reports, and books and reporters 
uncover them in interviews with partici- 
pants. In gross the number is volumi- 
nous. 

Docile teachers are not active allies 
of the idea man. They discuss ideas in 
the professional classroom, they read 
about them in books ; and listen to them 
from the platform at teachers’ associa- 
tion meetings. They may pay attention 
to them or pass them over; they may like 
them or doubt them. But they do noth- 
ing about them because they are not in- 
ventive and can use only those methods 
which are worked out for them and this 
the idea man does not do. 

The disturbing factor in the situation 
is statistical. Probably not more than ten 
per cent of the professional population 
belongs to the inventive type and not 
less than ninety per cent can be classified 
as docile. The proportion is conjectural 
but when one listens to reports about 
teachers in the rural and small town 
schools on the one hand and the teachers 
in the large impersonal school systems in 
industrial centers on the other the pro- 
portion seems to be reasonably accurate. 

The proportions are regrettable and 
educational statesmen hope that some 
day and somehow all practitioners will 
be inventive. But the sociologist points 
out that this is wishful thinking. Educa- 
tion like every other occupation will al- 
ways be manned in the main by the 
docile because that is the way people are. 
In any case implemented ideas worked 
out by inventive teachers, superintend- 
ents, principals, and supervisors affect 
only shall we say ten or fifteen per cent 
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of the children of the nation and eighty- 
five or ninety per cent of them are left 
untouched in their learning by the forty 
year old battery of new ideas. The pic- 
ture is spotty with some excellent 
methods worked out in some learning 
situations and little improvement in 
most. 

A fourth characteristic of the present 
situation is the lack of reservoirs of tech- 
niques. The inventors in the profession 
have worked out many objectively vali- 
dated methods and are using them with 
satisfaction in their thousands of learn- 
ing situations over the nation. But only 
a miniscule percentage are made avail- 
able for use either in their own groups 
or in the other schools of the nation. Re- 
ports are found in the professional jour- 
nals though not in large numbers because 
the editors are usually interested in ideas 
and principles. Some professional books 
have been written by authors with an 
interest in how to make their ideas work. 
Some cities but no states so fay as the 
writer knows have developed machinery 
for assembling concrete reports of de- 
veloped techniques which have been in- 
vented by their professional corps. But 
in general no substantial program of col- 
lecting and distributing techniques has 
been worked out on a comprehensive na- 
tional scale. Distribution has depended 
upon educational osmosis and techniques 
have been spread by intellectual seepage. 

The fifth and probably the most im- 
portant aspect of the present situation is 
that attitude of the leaders to which 
reference has been made — that methods 
are not important matters and that those 
who are interested in them enough to de- 
vote their lives to their development do 
not belong to the elite. In industry the 


engineer has a superior rating; in educa- 
tion his status is inferior in the profes- 
sional social order. He is dismissed with 
the appellation that he is just a practical 
man. 

The time is now ripe for the educa- 
tional engineers to consolidate their 
amorphous activities and for those who 
love to make ideas work to get together. 
Their objectives would be simple and 
fundamental. They must be grounded in 
the philosophies of education to under- 
stand the social meanings of the ideas 
with which they work. The leaders must 
set up each for himself a long continued 
study of the techniques which will make 
the idea operate in the learning situa- 
tion and so become permanent specialists 
in a selected field. They must use the 
best available methods of defining their 
problems, devising solutions, trying 
them out, measuring, discarding or im- 
proving them. And then importantly 
they have the social responsibility of ser 
curing that kind of universal distribution 
of their products to make them avail- 
able for use in every relevant learning 
situation in the nation. For seepage they 
must substitute free channels of com- 
munication. They must mobilize the 
practitioners who are natively inventive, 
stimulate by instruction in training insti- 
tutions those who mght become inven- 
tive, and consolidate the leaders in edu- 
cation who have interest in operational 
efficiency. With their attention focussed 
perpetually upon efficiency in the learn- 
ing situations of the schools their passion 
for improvement and efficiency may 
easily lead the historians of education to 
describe the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century as the era of the educa- 
tional engineer. 



On the Teaching of Grammar 

Thomas H. Briggs 


P rofessor Clough’s “Shall We Dis- 
card Grammar?” in the May, 1947, 
issue of The Educational Forum con- 
tains so much discriminative common 
sense and at the same time possible bad 
influence that it challenges comment. He 
deplores the neglect of formal grammar, 
which he defines as “the study of how 
language behaves in action, how it is put 
together, how we indicate the necessary 
differentiations of singular and plural, of 
past, present, and future, of subject and 
object, of essential statement and modi- 
fier” j he argues for teaching, especially 
to college students, “the fundamental 
nature of languages as an indispensable 
tool for all his future activities”; and he 
deprecates the substitution of silly names 
for standard terminology. With all of 
this most educators will agree, for what 
is it but an argument for functional 
grammar? 

The danger in such argument is that 
after one approves the teaching of for- 
mal grammar as carefully defined by 
Professor Clough, he may conclude that 
the subject should encompass far more 
than has any possible practical value 
and extend its study inordinately to the 
necessary exclusion of more valuable 
educational material. In a good high 
school recently visited grammar was 
found to occupy a full semester for each 
of the three years, notwithstanding the 
fact that the subject is also taught in the 
elementary grades and in the junior high 


school. Many of the pupils are from 
homes where good English is spoken, 
and in consequence they are subjected to 
continuing drill on the correction of 
errors that they seldom if ever make. 
Understanding of the structure of lan- 
guage and of the terminology of gram- 
mar should have been learned before en- 
trance to the high school by all who are 
competent for effective comprehension. 

The same non sequitur is found in the 
argument for mathematics. Everyone 
admits that certain fundamentals of that 
subject should be learned and learned 
thoroughly, but it does not follow that 
all pupils, regardless of natural ability 
or future vocational and intellectual life, 
should be required to study formal alge- 
bra and geometry and even higher 
branches of the subject. This conclusion 
was drawn by a distressingly large num- 
ber of educators and of laymen when the 
armed forces declared, without adequate 
proof, that they could not find sufficient 
men well trained in mathematics for the 
demands of the Army and the Navy. 
The late David Eugene Smith, the au- 
thor of one of the most popular series of 
school mathematics texts, admitted that 
the amount of utilitarian material on the 
secondary school level for the ordinary 
citizen is relatively small. 

Why, then, do we find grammar and 
mathematics still occupying so large a 
part of the high school curriculum? The 
answer is dual. First, tradition is still the 
most potent influence in education, as it 
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is in many other aspects o£ life j and, 
second, teachers find it far easier to pre- 
sent what they have learned than to de- 
velop new and relatively more impor- 
tant fields. 

There is no question but that the teach- 
ing of grammar in our schools today is 
still potently influenced by the transla- 
tion that William Lily made at the end 
of the sixteenth century of a Latin 
grammar to facilitate the learning by 
British boys of an ancient language. 
Meaningless names of cases for nouns 
are emphasized today as if they have 
practical significance. Constructions, like 
that of the adjective in “He painted the 
barn red,” are taught, though no person 
could possibly prevent or correct an error 
of speech by being able to call “red” a 
factitive adjective, predicate attribute of 
the object, or any other of the dozen 
names that grammarians have invented 
for the construction. The only form for 
the future of a verb is given in the texts 
as “I shall, you will, he will,” whereas 
the distinction between shall and mil is 
fast and, I think, unhappily disappearing, 
and whereas, further, the simple or the 
progressive form of the present tense 
with an adverb — “I go tomorrow” or “I 
am going tomorrow” — is probably more 
common in current speech. 

Professor Clough declares that “every 
human being likes to know what he is 
doing and why.” If he means that every 
human being likes to know why he 
should use “will” instead of “shall” or 
“among” instead of “between,” he is 
certainly in error. The reader of this 
article probably likes to know — or he 
should like to know— but “every human 
being” is a very inclusive term. The as- 
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sertion may be ventured that the ma- 
jority of human beings are not interested 
and cannot be made sufficiently inter- 
ested to use the information for the im- 
provement of their speech. (Oh, well, 
for the sake of liberality change “ma- 
jority” to “49.8 per cent.”) 

Faced with the fact that the amount of 
grammar that is functional, that can be 
taught so as to prevent or to correct er- 
rors, and that can be learned so as to 
influence the production of confident and 
effective expression is far less than is 
ordinarily taught, the advocates of ex- 
tended formal grammar as it is ordi- 
narily taught are forced to defend the 
subject either as a phase of liberal educa- 
tion or as a discipline with potent trans- 
fer values. 

II 

Perhaps a recounting of my own ex- 
perience will be pertinent as a back- 
ground of some conclusions. So far as I 
can remember, I never had any really 
serious instruction in English grammar 
after the fifth grade of elementary 
school. But I heard good English, and 
what I spoke or wrote was reasonably 
correct. Then in my later education I 
had a considerable amount of Latin and 
Greek, with a lesser amount of French, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and Middle 
English. 

With this training, supplemented 
naturally by courses in literature and 
composition, I taught the ancient lan- 
guages and English, finally specializing 
in the latter. Largely because of the at- 
titude of my instructors in college and in 
the graduate school and also because of 
my ignorance of the subject, I de- 
veloped a contempt for formal Eng- 
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lish grammar. In a normal school a col- 
league taught that subject, while I 
taught literature and composition. Early 
in one semester my colleague died, and I 
volunteered — recklessly, as I soon 
learned — to take over his work until a 
successor could be found. Not many 
minutes of the first class period had 
passed before I found myself up a tree 
so far that the students seemed like Lilli- 
putians below. I knew what was conven- 
tionally correct, and I could explain 
what the construction under considera- 
tion would be in a foreign language. But 
I did not have the knowledge to ex- 
plain it in terms of English grammar. 
(By the way, which is the substantive and 
which the modifier in “They strewed the 
ground with Moslems dead”? ) 

Challenged thus, I set to work to 
learn modern English grammar, and if 
I may say it objectively and without im- 
modesty after the lapse of many years, I 
did learn it, bringing to the subject what 
I knew of foreign languages, delving in 
the publications of Jespersen, Abbott, 
and other scholars, and extending my 
understanding by a study of comparative 
and historical grammar. Instead of 
giving over the class to a new teacher, I 
kept it with increasing interest and tried 
to teach my students grammar as a 
severe discipline in thinking. To me it 
became one of the most fascinating ex- 
periences of my life. 

But, despite being considered locally 
a superior teacher, I gradually became 
sceptical. Although I “passed” a respec- 
table fraction of my class, I was con- 
vinced that what I thought the most val- 
uable part of my teaching, the discipline, 
affected only a few of the students, those 


who were gifted with intelligences that 
could understand abstract relationships, 
those who could be successful in the 
higher mathematics, in logic, and in the 
principles of science. By observation and 
inquiry I could not find that I had ma- 
terially influenced their thinking about 
anything outside word relationships. In 
fact, with the majority of my students I 
had great difficulty in getting them to 
give the function of a word, phrase, or 
clause before naming it 5 after rigorous 
and repeated emphasis by me, most of 
them would say “Red is an adjective be- 
cause. . . .” rather than “The word red 
modifies the noun barn-, therefore it is an 
adjective.” 

Being thus disturbed, I pursued ad- 
vanced work in psychology and measure- 
ment in one of our great universities, 
and finally carried on an experiment to 
ascertain what transfer effects such teach- 
ing as I proudly and confidently gave 
had on the mental processes of pupils. 
To my chagrin I found practically none. 
If that was the result of the teaching by 
one who had had superior training and 
considerable “successful” experience, 
what can be expected from that given by 
teachers with less of both? Although I 
have read practically all of the reports of 
researches on the effects of the teaching 
of formal grammar, I have found noth- 
ing that substantiates the oft-made as- 
sertion that it influences for better think- 
ing in other areas, such as politics, re- 
ligion, science, business, or social rela- 
tions. 

I still am of the opinion that grammar 
taught as a series of challenges to the 
understanding of relationships in think- 
ing and in expression is one of the most 
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fascinating of intellectual pastimes. The 
harder a grammatical nut is to crack, the 
greater its challenge to me. (If “Do you 
want him to be Caesar in the play?” is 
correct, should we say “who” or “whom” 

in “ do you wish to be in the play?” 

And why?) But I find that few of my 
friends, most of whom naturally are in 
academic circles, can be interested in 
such grammatical problems that chal- 
lenge the best of me. Is this because they 
have not been taught the kind of gram- 
mar that Professor Clough believes in? 
Or is it because men learned in other 
fields are not interested in abstract prob- 
lems that have no obvious contribution 
to make to their immediate work? What- 
ever the answer, we must admit that 
grammar which requires rigorous think- 
ing about abstract relationships is not 
likely to interest any but a small minority 
of students, whether they are in the ele- 
mentary grades, the secondary school, 
or the college. Being an intellectual 
luxury to “those who lap water and 
throw the javelin with the left hand,” 
its value in the curriculum must be justi- 
fied by proved superiority over other 
educational materials. 

Ill 

Conclusions 

From long experience and study the 
following conclusions seem to be justi- 
fied: 

1. Schools should attempt from the 
earliest years to teach pupils to speak 
and write correctly and, so far as is indi- 
vidually possible, effectively. 

2. Whatever elements of grammar 
contribute to this objective should be 
taught — and taught with application. 
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3. Whether these elements of gram- 
mar should be taught in formal courses 
or informally as need is evident, depends 
on the type of curriculum in use and 
on the teachers. Effective informal teach- 
ing requires more skill, more consci- 
entiousness, and more checking up to 
insure that all essential ground is covered 
than formal teaching. In all probability 
most teachers in most schools should use 
a formal course, provided always that 
it conforms to conclusion 2 above. 

4. After a basic introduction to gram- 
mar, which probably should be com- 
pleted before the secondary school, in- 
formal instruction and drill should be 
introduced at the point of need. 

5. Drill in correcting errors should be 
required only of pupils who need it. For 
all others there should be provided more 
profitable work in effective expression. 

6. The practical effects of grammar 
teaching will be greatly increased if 
teachers of all subjects consistently insist 
on the application of what has been 
taught. 

7. There is no justification in teach- 
ing all pupils the elements of grammar 
that will be useful only to those who 
study a foreign language. 

8. There is ultimate economy in using 
from the beginning the conventional ter- 
minology of grammar — noun, verb, 
phrase, clause, etc. 

9. There is no evidence to support 
the assertion that the teaching of gram- 
mar will influence for the better the 
processes of thinking about relationships 
other than those of words. 

10. There is no reason to believe that 
the discipline that results from the study 
of what is difficult, disagreeable, and to 
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the minds of pupils otherwise useless 
has any beneficial effect on character or 
on subsequent mental habits. 

11. Insofar as there are logical justi- 
fications for certain constructions in Eng- 
lish, those justifications should be taught 
so the pupils may have confidence in the 
correctness of their spoken or written 
expression. Other constructions should 
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be taught as idioms of the mother 
tongue. 

12. Pupils gifted with the type of 
intelligence that can be interested in 
seeing and explaining abstract verbal 
relationships may properly be given such 
instruction as will lead to a lifelong 
intellectual hobby. 


SHALL WE HAVE A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE? 

1 wish to raise my “ Little Bear’s” voice in support of those who have 
no craving for a universal language. What hearing (no pun) a com- 
mon tongue can have on the preservation of peace it is impossible to 
see , since people of the same language have over and over again been 
at each other's throats. Furthermore “ trade's unfeeling train” will 
march on through thick and. thin , fust as the gay will laugh, and the 
brood of care continue to plod, a little embarrassed by language diffi- 
culties, hut on the whole not greatly impeded thereby. For a while 
after 1908 Spanish was in tremendous vogue as a supposed getter of 
jobs in the countries to the south. But when the idea proved illusory 
to most, partly became of the unexpected difficulty in learning Span- 
ish, commerce with Spanish America expanded just the same, with 
gratifying rapidity. 

We have an abundance of . languages on our hands, and all have com- 
pelling reasons for retention in the general intercultural interests. Con- 
fusion already reigns in regard to them in our essentially lawless and 
traditionless educational system, where so many in authority are either 
prejudiced in favor of one language , or else blind to all foreign- 
language utilities, including ( and this is especially tragic ) those asso- 
ciated with their own English. It would be folly to impose a dread 
new tongue ( and Basic English is such, along with the others proposed ) 
upon such a forlorn linguistic groundwork as we present, and in all 
probability will present, during the next half-century.— -A.. M. With- 
ers, Concord College, Athens, West Virginia. 



Half Way 

Hazel Snell Schreiber 

I still hold high 
The Cup of Life 
Now only half-filled; 

The bubbles of youth 
That sparkled 
At its brim . . . are gone 
But the tasted draught 
Of the half-drained cup 
Holds the fragrance 
Of the wine of experience. 

I have found beauty 
In romance and motherhood, 
Accepting responsibilities; 
Appreciating the love 
Of parents— gone before, 
Leaving memories. 

Looking now 

Into its unknown depths, 

I quaff it humbly, 

Sharing it . 

With my loved ones, 

Old friends and new, 

With kindred thoughts; 
Imbibing wisdom 
With tolerance. 

Mine has not been 
The bitter Cup. 

Whate’er the dregs 
HI deeply drink 
And understand. 




Science Education, as the Scientists 

See It 

Elizabeth G. Herzog and Paul B. Sheatsley 


* merican scientists register enthusi- 
/\asm about the quality of graduate 
education in science, give undergraduate 
work a passing grade, and mildly flunk 
high school science instruction. 

There are among the major findings 
of what is perhaps the first systematic 
survey of scientists’ opinions, conducted 
by the- National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter during the Spring of 1947 for the 
President’s Scientific Research Board. 1 
Since scientists themselves are perhaps 
the group best qualified to evaluate 
modern science education, it was ap- 
propriate to ask these respondents their 
opinions about science as a career, and 
about the present quality of training for 
that career. 

Three groups were questioned: scien- 
tists employed in the Federal govern- 
ment, in industry and in colleges and 
universities. From these three categories 
—which represent the overwhelming 
majority of the scientists in the United 
States — random samples were selected 
by means of the most accurate techniques 
available. 

The questions put to these scientists, 
during the personal interview with each 
one, covered a wide range. Some bore 


1 For figures and report in full, including a 
statement about construction, of the sample, see 
Appendix III, "Opinions of Scientists about 
Their Work,” Volume 3 of “Science and Public 
Policy,” report to the President by the President’s 
Scientific Research Board, October 4, 1947. 


on the rewards and interests of the scien- 
tist; others dealt with the relative ad- 
vantages of employment in the three 
types of organization — government, in- 
dustry and university; a few dealt with 
needs of the field, and one set of ques- 
tions took up the teaching of science at 
various academic.levels. It is the opinions 
of scientists on the latter subject which 
primarily concern us here, though replies 
to some of the other questions are not 
without interest to educators. 

On subjects not directly related to 
their place of employment, the answers 
of all three groups — in government, in- 
dustry and university— show a prevailing 
similarity, although minor variations 
reflect the special leanings which dis- 
tinguish each group. Differences between 
opinions expressed by university and in- 
dustrial scientists, for example, con- 
sistently reflect differences in orientation 
between basic and applied research. Gov- 
ernment scientists occupy a middle 
ground in this respect, sometimes closer 
to the basic research interest of the uni- 
versity scientists, sometimes to the ap- 
plied research angle characteristic of 
industrial science. 

All three groups agree that a better 
job of education is being done on the 
graduate than on the undergraduate 
level, and a better job in college than 
in high school. They are more critical 
of the actual teaching than of its results, 
and to some extent more critical of their 
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own areas than of others. Industrial 
scientists, for instance, are most conscious 
of defects in training for industrial work, 
while the academicians are the most 
critical of preparation for further study 
and for teaching. 


I 

Comparative Evaluation 
The one place where the balance of 
opinion is definitely unfavorable is at 


young people an understanding of the 
role of science in promoting general hu- 
man welfare.” Although industrial and 
government scientists give slightly more 
approval than disapproval to the quality 
of high school training for college work 
in science, the campus scientists — who 
have to teach them when they get there 
— declare by almost two to one that the 
high school preparation for college work 
is only fair, or poor. 


TABLE 1 


“How good a job would you say most high school science teachers are doing 

in . . . 

A. Providing young people with an intelligent basis for choosing science as a 
profession? 

B. Giving young people the training they need for successful college work in 
science? 

C. Giving young people an understanding of the role of science in promoting 
general human welfare?” 

Government Industrial University 
Scientists Scientists Scientists Total 


Doing excellent or good job of providing basis for 
choosing as profession 

4 *% 

35 % 

32% 

36 % 

Doing fair or poor job 

5 ° 

54 

5 « 

55 

No opinion 

8 

I I 

10 

9 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100 % 

Doing excellent or good job of providing training for 
college work 

47% 

5 °% 

35 % 

44 % 

Doing fair or poor job 

43 

4 * 

60 

49 

No opinion 

10 

8 

5 

7 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Doing excellent or good job of providing understanding 
of role of science 

41% 

37 % 

39 % 

38% 

Doing fair or poor job 

46 

52 

48 

5 ° 

No opinion 

13 

I I 

13 

12 


100% ■ 

100% 

100% 

100% 


the high school level (Table i), where The verdict on college science educa- 
only a minority believe that high school tion is more favorable (Table 2). Per- 


science teachers are doing a good job 
of “providing young people with an 
intelligent basis for choosing science as 
a profession,” of “giving young people 
the training they need for successful 
college work in science,” and of “giving 


haps surprisingly, in view of their dis- 
satisfaction with high school teaching, 
over half of all the respondents say that 
most colleges are doing an excellent or 
good job of training students to teach 
high school science. The university men 
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are slightly more critical than the others 
on this point} and all are more critical 
about college preparation for high school 
teaching than about college preparation 
for industrial research or for graduate 
study. 

Although the industrial scientists are 
more critical than the others of the job 
done by colleges in fitting students for 
industrial research, a majority of all 


graduate training for undergraduate 
teaching, in line with the more critical 
attitudes toward teaching at any level. 
But a strong majority rate even the 
teacher training as excellent or good. 
When it comes to training graduates for 
industrial or basic research, approval of 
science education is overwhelming, with 
only about one scientist in seven at all 
critical. 


TABLE 2 


“How good a job would you say most colleges are doing in fitting their students 
for . . . 

A. Teaching high school science courses? 

B. Work in industrial research laboratories? 


C. Graduate. study in science?” 


Government Industrial University 


A. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for high school 

teaching 

Doing fair or poor job 

No opinion 

B. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for industrial 

work 

Doing fair or poor job 

No opinion 


C. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for graduate study 

Doing fair or poor job 

No opinion 


Scientists 

Scientists 

Scientists 

Total 

53 % 

55 % 

50 % 

52 % 

32 

29 

36 

33 

15 

16 

14 

15 

100% 

too % 

IOO% 

100% 

66% 

Sl% 

62% 

60% 

25 

3 8 

26 

3 i 

9 

5 

12 

9 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

79 % 

7 

67% 

72% 

12 

16 

29 

20 

9 

12 

4 

8 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


three groups say it is excellent or good. 
And although the university scientists 
are more critical about the preparation 
of college students for graduate work, 
two-thirds even of them rate the job 
done as excellent or good. 

Greatest enthusiasm is expressed by 
all three groups of scientists for the 
quality of graduate education in science 
(Table 3). Graduate training for re- 
search is approved more strongly than 


Typically, it is the university scientists 
who are most critical of the training to 
teach college science, and the industrial 
scientists who are most critical of the 
training for work in industry. Yet these 
differences are extremely small in com- 
parison to the high degree of approval 
among all groups. “The results speak 
for themselves,” remark a number, in 
explaining their high estimate of gradu- 
ate science training. The feeling seems 
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to be general that advanced training in 
science must be good, or scientific re- 
search could not have reached its present 
high level. 

An interesting feature of the response 
to these questions, in contrast to the 
others asked during the interview, is the 
relatively high proportion of “No Opin- 
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that they are not in a position to gen- 
eralize, or that conditions vary too much 
between different parts of the country 
or different types of schools. 

II 

Criticisms and Suggestions 
Comment on ways to improve science 


TABLE 3 

“How good a job are most colleges and universities doing in fitting their graduate 
students to . . . 

A. Teach college science courses? 

B. Do scientific research work in industrial laboratories? 

C. Do basic research in science?” 

Government Industrial University 



Scientists 

Scientists 

Scientists 

Total 

A. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for undergraduate 

teaching 

63% 

57 % 

64.% 

62% 

Doing fair or poor job 

18 

19 

27 

21 

No opinion 

1 9 

24 

9 

57 


100 % 

100% 

ts 

0 

0 

500 % 

B. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for industrial re- 

search 

77% 

71% 

76% 

75 % 

Doing fair or poor job 

10 

19 

1 1 

53 

No opinion 

13 

to 

13 

12 


100 % 

100% 

5 00 % 

100% 

C. Doing excellent or good job of fitting for basic research 

76% 

72% 

7 5 Vc 

75 % 

Doing fair or poor job 

* 3 

*5 

IS 

55 

No opinion 

1 I 

13 

7 

10 


O 

O 

ft 

100% 

500 % 

100% 


ion” replies. In most opinion polls and 
surveys, such answers usually reflect a 
lack of information on the part of the 
least educated groups. In this case, how- 
ever, it is clear that inability to give a 
categorical response reflects a judicious 
refusal to generalize, rather than in- 
competence to arrive at a definite con- 
clhsion — a cautiousness familiarly re- 
garded as “scientific.” Many respondents 
explain that their contacts are limited 
and they have only their own experience 
to go on. A number of those who do 
answer qualify their response, explaining 


education is striking in these interviews, 
both for variations in emphasis and for 
similarities in basic content among the 
three groups of scientists questioned, the 
three academic levels under discussion, 
and the various aspects inquired about 
at each level. 

Suggestions are made in terms of the 
teachers, the curriculum and the stu- 
dents. At the high school level the focus 
of attention is the teachers, while under- 
graduate work is most often criticized 
in terms of curriculum. Graduate work 
is discussed more often than the others 
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in terms of the students, although this 
emphasis does not outweigh the stress 
on content of the work. It is nevertheless 
noticeable that the quality, selection and 
special needs of the students are assigned 
increasing importance as the academic 
level is advanced. 

The leading complaint about high 
school science education centers on the 
teachers — above all, on their lack of 
background and training. “They don’t 
know enough” is the most frequent 
criticism. Moreover, they are criticized 
as pedagogically incompetent, and as in- 
sufficiently interested in their work and 
in the welfare of their students. About 
one in three of those who criticize high 
school pedagogy remark that the salaries 
offered do not attract the most able 
people into high school teaching. 

Despite criticisms of the high school 
teacher’s performance, when these same 
respondents are asked how good a job 
most colleges are doing in fitting their 
students to teach high school science 
courses, it has been seen that slightly 
over one-half rate the job as good or 
excellent, and only about one-third call 
it fair or poor. On this point, as on high 
school preparation for college work, the 
university scientists are the most, and the 
industrial scientists the least critical — but 
the consensus is stronger than the varia- 
tion between groups. Apparently the 
shortcomings of high school instruction 
are blamed on the high school teachers, 
or on the factors that determine who 
goes into high school teaching, rather 
than on the teacher training available: 
they do a bad job in high school, but the 
training they get for it is not bad. 

Nevertheless, there are strong recom- 


mendations to improve the college train- 
ing of high school teachers. “Teach them 
how to teach” is the chief refrain. One- 
fifth of all those questioned, when asked 
how college training for high school 
teaching could be improved, suggest 
more or better courses in education. 
Again it is interesting that only half as 
many suggest better grounding in the 
subject matter as a means to better high 
school teaching — although when asked 
about the actual teaching in the high 
schools, more mentioned the teachers’ 
inadequate grasp of their subject than 
mentioned teaching techniques. 

Extenuating comments about high 
school teaching shine out amid the en- 
circling criticism. Some remark that the 
high schools are doing about as well as 
they can “under the circumstances.” 
Some feel that they have improved in 
recent years. A few cynics — chiefly from 
the campus — remark that it doesn’t mat- 
ter anyway, since “they’ll have to learn 
it all over when they get to college”; 
and a few others complain that science 
is being over-glamorized to the young, 
who come to college with expansive ideas 
about mythical men in white, but very 
skimpy notions about mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. 

The fullest criticisms and suggestions 
are given of undergraduate college work. 
Concerning high school and graduate 
training, only those points which were 
volunteered by the respondents were 
recorded, but in the case of undergradu- 
ate science education, all those who said 
the colleges are doing only a good, fair 
or poor job were asked directly: “In 
what way do you think they could be 
doing a better job?” The results, for 
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each of the three areas inquired about, 
are reported in Tables 4, 5 and 6. Per- 
centages are based only on the group 
answering; the question was not asked 
of those who said the colleges are doing 
an excellent job, or who had no opinion. 

Suggestions are most often in terms 
of course content , and the same sugges- 
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mand of the rudiments of their science as 
a foundation for further development. 
Specific subjects mentioned most often 
are physics, chemistry and mathematics. 

The university scientists believe basic 
knowledge to be as important as courses 
in education for prospective high school 
teachers. The others, however, give 


TABLE 4 


“In what way do you think the colleges could be doing a better 
job of fitting their students to teach high school science courses?” 


(Asked Only of Those Who Said They Are Doing 

a Good, 

Fair Or Poor Job) 


Emfhasis on content of college courses: 

Government Industrial University 
Scientists Scientists Scientists 

Total 

73% 

More or better courses in education 

25% 

>7% 

20% 

20% 


Better grounding in subject matter 

II 

H 

21 

l6 


More stress on basic principles 

9 

4 

1 6 

10 


Practical application vs. abstract learning . . 

11 

12 

4 

9 


Experience in, coordination with industry 

7 

s 

3 

7 


More cultural, non-scientific courses 

2 

5 

4 

4 


Less time on non-scientific courses 

, . 4 

2 

5 

3 


Teaching how to think 


5 

2 

3 


Better research & laboratory training .... 
Emfhasis an leaching of college courses: 

2 

* 

2 

I 

24 

Better college teachers 

II 

6 

1 1 

9 


More pay for teachers 

9 

6 

7 

6 


More teachers, smaller classes 

7 

4 

4 

S 


Better teaching aids, equipment 

Emfhasis on students: 

6 

3 

2 

4 

10 

Building up their enthusiasm 

6 

. 6 

3 

J 


More careful selection of students 

2 

2 

4 

3 


Better advice, information, guidance 

2 

* 

2 

2 


It's not their job, couldn’t do any better: . , . 

. . I 

3 

2 

2 


Miscellaneous 

2 

8 

4 

6 


Don’t know, Can’t generalize 13 

Many respondents made more than one recom- 

17 

9 

t3 


mendation . . . 

* Less than half of one percent. 

... 13°% 

122 °/t 

j 125% 

128% 



tions are made — though with different 
emphasis — by each group and for each 
aspect inquired about. 

A leading recommendation is for more 
thorough grounding in the basic science 
courses. Whether for teaching, for in- 
dustrial science, for advanced study or 
research, there is considerable feeling 
that students should be more in com- 


somewhat more weight to education 
courses for improving high school teach- 
ing. Throughout, the university scientists 
stress basic knowledge considerably more 
than do those in industry. 

The university scientists dwell on an- 
other point less emphasized by industrial 
or government workers — namely, the 
need for a grasp of basic principles, a 
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large perspective, an understanding of 
scientific concept's, as differentiated from 
mere acquaintance 'with specific facts. 
This emphasis is part of the “basic,” as 
compared with the “applied” orientation. 
Often the recommendation for better 
grasp of scientific principles is accom- 


dustrial research, although here and in 
the other instances too, it is given most 
weight by the industrial scientists them- 
selves. The industrial scientists also 
occasionally urge more, rather than less, 
specialization. 

The suggestion of more practical sci- 


TABLE 5 

“In what way do you think the colleges could be doing a better job of 
fitting their students for work in industrial research laboratories?” 
(Asked Only of Those Who Said They Are Doing a Good, Fair or Poor Job ) 

Government Industrial University 

Emphasis on content of college courses: 

Practical application vs. abstract learning . . 

Experience in, coordination with industry . . . 

Better grounding in subject matter 

Better research and laboratory training 12 

Teaching how to think 

More cultural, non-scientific courses 

More stress on general principles 

Less time on non-scientific courses 

Emphasis on teaching of college courses: 

Better teaching aids, equipment 

Better college teachers 

More teachers, smaller classes 

More pay for teachers 

Emphasis on students: 

More careful selection of students 

Better advice, information, guidance 

Building up their enthusiasm 

IPs not their job , couldn’t do any better 

Miscellaneous 

Don’t know , Can’t generalize 14 

Many respondents made more than one recom- 
mendation ' 123% 

* Less than half of one percent. 


•§ 

.1 

Scientists 

Scientists 

Total 

26% 

27% 

24% 

25 % 

19 

33 

14 

23 

9 

6 

14 

9 

12 

7 

8 

9 

4 

7 

4 

6 

4 

7 

2 

5 

4 

2 

7 

4 

*“ 

1 

— 

* 

S 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

6 

4 

3 

— 

5 

2 

4 

3 

* 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

4 

* 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

6 

8 

4 

7 

14 

8 

14 

12 

123% 

127% 

118% 

124% 


81% 


13 


panied by warnings against too much 
specialization, too soon. 

Industrial scientists, on the other 
hand, are more likely than the rest to 
insist on the need for practical applica- 
tion of the material taught, as opposed 
to an abstract and theoretical approach. 
All three groups put this need foremost 
in connection with preparation for in- 


ence instruction is not limited to curricu- 
lar experiments and courses, but is often 
extended to include direct coordination 
of the classroom with industry, and 
actual interneship as part of the college 
course. The programs of such .schools 
as Antioch and M.I.T. for giving stu- 
dents practical experience are mentioned 
with approbation. Again it is, quite 
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naturally, the industrial scientists who 
speak most strongly for direct coordina- 
tion wth industry and for actual interne- 
ship. Sometimes they suggest it for the 
teachers as well as for the students. Even 
high school teachers, some believe, 
would do a better job if they had more 
practical experience. 

But again there is a small dissenting 
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them break away from parrot learning 
and rote memory,” they urge. Let them 
set up their own experiments, map out 
their own problems, work through to 
their own solutions. Rid them of the 
need to check on the answers in the back 
of the book. Get them ready for the 
kind of work where there is no back of 
the book — and often no book. For the 


TABLE 6 

“In what way do you think the colleges could be doing a better 
job of preparing their students for graduate study in science?” 


( Asked Only of Those Who Said They Are Doing a Good , Fair or Poor Job) 

Government Industrial University 

Scientists Scientists Scientists Total 

Emfhasis on content of college courses: 

Better grounding in subject matter 

22% 

xi% 

19% 

17% 

More stress on basic principles 

IO 

5 

T 2 

9 

Teaching how to think 

7 

5 

10 

8 

More cultural, non-scientific courses 

6 

6 

3 

5 

Better research and laboratory training . . . 

6 

5 

6 

J 

Practical application vs. abstract learning , 

5 

6 

4 

4 

Experience in, coordination with industry . 

4 

S 

* 

4 

Less time on non-scientific courses 

“ 

2 


X 

Emfhasis on teaching of college courses: 

Better college teachers 

6 

7 

I I 

8 

More pay for teachers 

6 

3 

6 

5 

More teachers, smaller classes 

3 

* 

I I 

5 

Better teaching aids, equipment 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Emfhasis on students: 

Better advice, information, guidance 

... 12 

9 

10 

IO 

More careful selection of students 

8 

3 

s 

6 

Building up their enthusiasm 

3 

5 

2 

3 

It's not their job, they couldn't do better . . . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Miscellaneous 

9 

s 

10 

9 

Don't know, Can't generalize 

14 

30 

15 

21 


Many respondents made more than one recom- 
mendation 

* Less than half of one percent. 


127% 120% 131% 127% 


53% 


23 


'9 


minority. A few, chiefly university scien- 
tists, suggest that training for industrial 
research is not the function of an academic 
institution, and that such training is now 
as effective as should be expected. 

Both university and industrial scien- 
tists come out somewhat more strongly 
than those in government for cultivation 
of the students’ “ability to think.” “Help 


industrial scientists, ability to think seems 
part of the practical application they 
urge. For the university group, it is 
more apt to be related to grasp of basic 
principles. 

The occasional suggestion that science 
students be given more non-scientific 
courses comes more often from industrial 
than from university scientists. In part 
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the idea seems to be that they should 
have a broader cultural background} but 
to a considerable extent the suggestion 
is for courses in language (including 
English), in public speaking and in psy- 
chology, so that they will be more ef- 
fective in human contacts and in com- 
municating the results of their work. 

The record would not be complete, 
however, without noting that a few plug 
for less time “wasted” on non-scientific 
pursuits, and again it is chiefly the in- 
dustrial scientists who do so. Objections 
to non-scientific courses in connection with 
training for high school teaching are 
chiefly against education courses, on the 
theory that prospective teachers will do 
better to devote their college time to 
learning what they are going to teach, 
rather than how to teach it — a view- 
point consistently expressed more by the 
university than by the industrial scien- 
tists. In numerous connections it becomes 
clear that the university scientists tend 
to regard manner as a function of mat- 
ter; get the basics right and strong, and 
the rest will take care of itself. 

Criticism of college teachers is less 
frequent and less forceful than of high 
school teachers, and is differently 
slanted. There are some complaints that 
college teachers, like high school teach- 
ers, are insufficiently grounded in their 
subject matter and too little interested in 
their students; but for the most part, the 
criticisms are of failure to communicate 
rather than failure to understand. 

Although fewer discuss the teachers 
than the curriculum on the undergradu- 
ate level, the comparison between groups 
is especially interesting. The university 
scientists, here as in discussing high 


school and graduate work, are most 
critical of the teaching per se. They are 
also the most likely to point to the dis- 
advantages of over-crowded classes and 
under-staffed faculties — difficulties with 
which they have become all too well ac- 
quainted during recent years. They are 
less likely than the others, however, to 
mention the salary element, and this fact 
is the more striking because of attitudes 
toward money expressed in other ques- 
tions throughout the study. 

The survey data show the yearly 
academic income — including all extras — 
to average less than the incomes of in- 
dustrial and government scientists. Yet 
the academic scientists evince less dis- 
satisfaction concerning money rewards 
than do the other two groups; and more 
satisfaction with their work, aside from 
money considerations (Tables 8 , 11). 
Whether there is a causal relationship 
here, the data do not reveal. 

It is further interesting that the gov- 
ernment scientists are more likely than 
the university group to refer to the in- 
adequacy of academic salaries; and that 
a fairly large proportion of them 
(about one-third) had academic experi- 
ence before going into government. To 
what extent their personal feeling about 
salary is related to the shift from uni- 
versity to government would be difficult 
to say, but many who are acquainted 
with government workers are also ac- 
quainted with the familiar conflict be- 
tween need for a federal salary and 
respect for the less tangible rewards of 
work on the campus. 

Emphasis on the student as an entity 
increases as the academic level is ad- 
vanced. Little is said about the student 
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in discussing improvement of high school 
teaching, although even there a few ex- 
press belief that what the teachers can 
accomplish is limited by the capacities 
of their students. A somewhat larger 
proportion view the student as part of 
the problem of improving undergradu- 
ate work, in preparation either for high 
school teaching or for work in industrial 
laboratories, and twice as much stress is 
put on the student in discussing prepara- 
tion for graduate work. The emphasis is 
still stronger in discussing the graduate 
work itself. 

A good deal of this emphasis has to do 
with the need for giving students ade- 
quate guidance and advice about the type 
of study for which they are best adapted, 
the fields in which opportunity is great- 
est, the demands of research work and 
its rewards. There is some feeling that 
more individual attention, more active 
concern with the students’ welfare, more 
time spent on the exceptional student, 
would contribute toward better science 
education. 

Much of the attention to the students, 
however — especially the graduate stu- 
dents — is concerned with the need for 
selecting individuals who have a real 
aptitude for science. Again and again the 
idea is expressed that “Research men 
are few and far between” and that “The 
good ones are born and not made.” 

The implication that science is a voca- 
tion and not a trade directly relates to 
ideals expressed in answering other ques- 
tions about the special rewards and grati- 
fications of a career in science. Consensus 
is that the major rewards come through 
the nature of the work and the scientist’s 
interest in it, rather than through ex- 
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ternal emoluments in money and pres- 
tige. This belief harmonizes with the 
conviction that if you aren’t a certain 
kind of person to start with, endowed 
with a certain kind of intellectual wan- 
derlust, a thirst for finding out how 
things tick or for making them tick a 
new tune, then you won’t be either 
happy or successful as a scientist. 

Ill 

Government Scholarship 

In answering questions about college 
and university work, very few scientists 
volunteer comments about the cost of 
science education and the role of scholar- 
ships in the selection of the most able 
students. In reply to direct questions 
on the issue, however, substantial ma- 
jorities in each of the three groups de- 
clare themselves in favor of Federal 
scholarships for young scientists (Table 

7 )- 

Graduate scholarships are far more 
strongly approved than undergraduate 
ones, chiefly because it is felt that a fair 
and discriminating selection can not be 
made at the undergraduate level— it’s 
too early to tell who is best qualified. 
Over one-third of all the respondents 
oppose the idea of Federal scholarships 
for undergraduate science students, 
mainly on this ground. 

Chief misgivings about government 
support for scholarships seem based on 
a fear that “politics” will creep into the 
awarding of them or that “strings might 
be tied” to their use. Such misgivings 
are voiced not only by the opposing 
minority, but also by some who give 
qualified approval to government sup- 
port of science education. 
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TABLE 7 

“In general, would you approve or disapprove of the use of Federal funds for 
(graduate fellowships) (undergraduate scholarships) for young scientists?” 


Graduate Fellowships: 

Approve 

Disapprove 

No opinion 


Undergraduate Scholarships : 

Approve 

Disapprove 

No opinion 


Government Industrial University 


Scientists 

Scientists 

Scientists 

Total 

88% 

80% 

80% 

81% 

I I 

20 

20 

18 

I 

— 

— 

1 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

63% 

57% 

65% 

61% 

34 

40 

32 

36 

3 

3 

3 

3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


IV 

The Best Place to Work 
Other questions in the interview re- 
veal that the favorable ideas that scien- 
tists have about university education are 
paralleled by ideas about the university 
as a place for scientists to work. Among 
all respondents, the university is placed 
before government or industrial labora- 
tories as the type of organization in 
which — aside from money considerations 
— “a person can get the most satisfaction 
from, a career in science. 55 Industry ranks 
second and government a low third 
(Table 8). 

The ratings are confirmed by the 
proportions of each group choosing their 
own type of organization as the most 


satisfying. Over three-fourths of the 
university scientists, and over one-half 
of the industrial scientists, choose the 
type of organization in which they are 
currently employed; but over half of the 
government scientists choose a type dif- 
ferent from their own. And those who 
do choose a different type select the uni- 
versity by two to one. It is significant 
also that those who choose the university 
rather than their own type of organiza- 
tion are more likely to have had previous 
experience in it than are those who 
choose industry or government in prefer- 
ence to their current place of employ- 
ment. 

An interesting fact about designation 
of the most satisfactory place to work 
is that the choice is related far less to 


TABLE 8 

“Aside from money considerations, where do you think a person can get the most 
satisfaction from a career in science — in the Federal government, in an indus- 
trial research laboratory, in a university, or somewhere elsei” 

Government Industrial University 
Scientists Scientists Scientists Total 


Federal government 37% 5% 1% ti% 

Industrial laboratory 18 58 11 31 

University 36 30 76 48 

Somewhere else 3 3 J 4 

No opinion 6 4 7 6 


too % 100 % 100% 100% 
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age, income or variety of experience than 
to current place of employment. A 
younger man is more inclined than one 
over forty to select a type of organiza- 
tion different from his own as most 
satisfactory to work in. But that factor 
is insignificant in comparison to the tend- 
ency of university scientists to select the 
university and of government scientists 
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versity scientists it is specified more often 
by men who select a university than 
by those who choose government or 
industry} and by the other two groups, 
it is mentioned about twice as often by 
those who choose a different type than 
by those who choose their own. In in- 
dustry, the profit motif is seen as a check 
on freedom in research} in government, 


TABLE 9 

Reasons for choosing one’s own or a different type of organization as most satisfactory. 



Government 

Industrial 

University 


Scientists 

Scientists 

Scientists 


Who 

Who 

Who 


Choose 

Choose 

Choose 

Choose 

Choose 

Choose 


Own 

Other 

Own 

Other 

Own 

Other 


Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Reasons given: 

Freedom from restrictions 

17% 

60% 

30% 

68% 

65% 

J<5% 

Subject matter 

19 

1 6 

22 

9 

7 

25 

Tangible results 


8 

28 

I 

- 

19 

Contacts, environment 

10 

22 

9 

17 

33 

6 

Funds and facilities 


12 

1 6 

10 

2 

28 

Social value of work 

14 

6 

6 

4 

3 

6 

Economic rewards, security 

8 

5 

3 


* 

3 

Personal temperament 

3 

~ 

4 

I 

5 

3 

Advancement, recognition 

... ro 

4 

8 

2 

2 

3 

Know only this field 

- 


I 

— 

3 

“ 

Many respondents gave more than 
reason 

one 

• •• 133% 

133 % 

i=>7% 

112% 

120% 

149 % 

* Less than half of one percent. 








to select a non-governmental organiza- 
tion. 

Regardless of which organization is 
chosen, there is striking consensus on 
the reason for choice. By far the ma- 
jority give reasons which involve ability 
to do the kind of work one wants to do 
in the way he wants to do it — although 
within these broad limits, there is con- 
siderable variation in emphasis (Table 

9). 

Freedom from restrictions ranks first 
for every group, regardless of whether 
they choose their own or another type 
of organization. But among the uni- 


it is red tape, bureaucracy, exaggerated 
supervision. Yet some who choose one of 
these two give as their reason that there 
one can enjoy freedom from restrictions. 

Sometimes the nature of the subject 
and problems dealt with are specified as 
reasons for choice. In this case those 
who choose the university are apt to 
mention breadth and scope of material, 
while those who choose an industrial 
laboratory are more likely to speak of 
variety, novelty and the gratification of 
seeing concrete, tangible results. The 
latter point is made almost exclusively 
in connection with choice of an industrial 
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laboratory. Better facilities and resources 
are named as advantages of government 
and industrial laboratories, but almost 
never as a reason for choosing a univer- 
sity (Table 10). 

A value largely attributed to the uni- 
versity is the stimulus and satisfaction of 
the human contacts, meaning for the 
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But despite the high satisfaction ex- 
pressed, three-fourths of the respondents 
agree that “the various rewards — finan- 
cial, prestige and otherwise” accruing to 
scientists in the United States are less 
than they should be (Table u). 

The inadequacy most stressed is mone- 
tary, but recognition is also seen as below 


TABLE 10 

Reasons for considering each type of organization most satisfactory 

Of those who choose 


Reasons given: 

Federal 

Government 

Industrial 

Laboratory 

University 

Freedom from restrictions 

36% 

36 % 

67 % 

Funds and facilities 

35 

20 

4 

Contacts, environment 

Tangible results 

9 

9 

30 


28 


Subject matter 


23 

9 

Social value of work 


6 

4 

Advancement, recognition 


7 

3 

Economic rewards, security 

7 

5 

* 

Personal temperament 

3 

4 

3 

Know only this field 

* Less than half of one percent. 


* 

2 


most part the teacher’s satisfaction in 
working with his students. Sometimes 
this satisfaction is described merely as 
contact with the young, sometimes as the 
gratification of unfolding for them the 
known territories and unexplored vistas 
of science. 

V 

Level of Satisfaction 
Their own criteria of work satisfaction 
appear to be met for most of these 
scientists. A large majority (three-fourths 
to four-fifths) say they are doing the 
work for which they are best fitted, have 
freedom to try out their own ideas, and 
have opportunity to advance their pro- 
fessional competence. Little variation is 
shown in these views by the three groups 
or by scientists of different age or income 
level. 


par — in comparison, for example, with 
that of movie stars or business leaders. 
Government scientists express percepti- 
bly more dissatisfaction than the uni- 
versity group concerning rewards, as 
on some other points. University scien- 
tists, in spite of their slightly lower in- 
come level, are somewhat more inclined 
to feel that the scientist’s rewards are 
“about right.” 

But this stated inadequacy of returns 
in money and fame appears to arouse 
little feeling. A dispassionate tone is 
evident, not only in actual comments, 
but also in the lack of significant correla- 
tion between belief that rewards are in- 
adequate and the individual’s attitude 
toward his own job placement, freedom 
of action and opportunity to advance his 
competence. Nor is any strong correla- 
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tion evident between income level and 
answers to this question. 

It may be assumed that the tone 
would be less dispassionate if the rewards 
were considered outrageously low. If 
salaries were as inadequate as those of 
grade school teachers, for example, the 
feeling would probably be more intense, 
more clearly related to the individual’s 
situation, and more likely to color the 
enjoyment of the scientist’s “inner satis- 
factions .” 2 


viction that the scientist’s prestige is 
less than it should be, the non-scientific 
In a study measuring the social status 
accorded to ninety occupations by a cross- 
section of the general public, those which 
are scientific in nature rate considerably 
above the average of all occupations, and 
— except for one of the social sciences — 
above the average for the high-rated pro- 
fessional and semi-professional groups . 3 
The generic term “scientist” rates higher 
than any scientific occupation except 


TABLE 11 

“In general, do you think the various rewards — financial, prestige and otherwise — 
that accrue to scientists in America are greater, or less, than they should be?” 

Government Industrial University 
Scientists Scientists Scientists Total 


Median income $4,480 $4,600 $4,140 $4,420 

Rewards are : 

Greater 2% *% *% i% 

Less 84 80 73 78 

About right 13 17 24 19 

No opinion 1 3 3 2 


ioo% 100% 100% 1 00% 

* Less than half of one percent. 


public gives the profession a high rating. 
Moreover, despite the expressed con- 

1 It should be pointed out that the wording 
and order of the questions may have encouraged 
understatement of interest in money or feeling 
about it. The very first question of the interview, 
cited in Table 8, specifically ruled out money 
considerations. Later in the series, some questions 
about the social value of science work were in- 
troduced and these may have strengthened the 
non-pecuniary slant. Efforts were made, however, 
to determine the extent of any such bias and to 
allow for its and the present analysis is the re- 
sult of those efforts. The results are offered with 
the more confidence, since it is proverbial in pub- 
lic opinion research that the stronger the feeling 
on a subject, the less will its expression be in- 
fluenced by accidents of question wording and 
order. 

'“Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evalua- 
tion,” Of inion News, September 1, 1947. Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago. 


“physician,” which is given second high- 
est rating of all occupations, “College 
professor” and “scientist” both rate 
slightly higher than “government scien- 
tist.” 

The over-all impression emerging 
from the opinions expressed by this cross- 
section of the scientific profession is that 
the American scientist enjoys a very high 
degree of satisfaction — with his own 
work situation, as well as with the quality 
of training given by the universities to 
young people in the field. It appears 
also that the university scientist is best 
satisfied of all with his job situation — 
not only in his own eyes but in the 
opinion of his colleagues as well. 



Dream Travels or Real Travels, Which? 

H, C. Christofferson 


S ome experiences are so vivid, so 
fantastic, so utterly unplanned that 
in one’s memory they seem like dreams. 
Many G.I.’s who saw conspicuous serv- 
ice share this feeling with which I now 
recall my experiences in Italy, August 
to December, 1945. 

’Twas a Saturday at the close of a 
strenuous summer session. After lunch I 
lay down to rest. I recall that I was very 
tired and even now fear that I may 
awaken to find that it is still July ai, 

1945. Being too tired to sleep, I picked 
up a volume of Poe to read. 

“Once upon a midnight dreary, as I pon- 
dered 

weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume 
of forgotten lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, 
suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping 
at my chamber door. 

‘ ’Tis some visitor,’ I muttered, ‘tapping 
at my chamber door — ’ 

Only this and nothing more.” 

“While I nodded, to sleep clinging, 
suddenly there came a singing, 

As of someone gently ringing, ringing 
at my chamber door. 

‘ ’Tis the telephone,’ I muttered, ‘ringing 
at my chamber door.’ 

Only this and nothing more.” 

I 

Then a distant voice spoke, “This is 
Major Waite speaking, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D.C. I am 
recruiting men for the Army Educa- 
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tional Program. We need some mathe- 
matics teachers. Would you be interested 
in serving four months in Florence, 
Italy?” 

Desperately, “Yes, tell me more about 
it.” 

“You will be housed in the dormi- 
tories of Mussolini’s School for the 
Italian Air Forces. There will be four 
one-month sessions, one of which has 
already begun. The work will be like 
that of your summer school. Your stu- 
dents will be only American men in the 
Armed Forces. We will fly you over. 
You need not buy a uniform, but you 
may if you wish. Can you be ready to 
leave on July 30? It may take ten days 
or two weeks more to get your passport 
and to give you various immunizations, 
and other processing.” 

“Of course I’m interested in going. 
I’ll let you know Monday morning 
whether or not I can get a leave.” 

By Monday I had my leave and 
waited. By the next Monday I had my 
processing and waited. Finally my pass- 
port came, and still I waited. During 
that interval, I gardened, trimmed 
shrubbery, painted windows, as I waited 
nervously for orders. Finally orders ar- 
rived, “Proceed by rail to Washington, 
D.C., reporting not later than August 26 
to the Air Transport Command there 
for further movement by air to an over- 
seas destination under Shipment IJ. 
-B036-JL, for permanent duty. — 

By order of the Secretary of War 

Donald W. Davis, Adj. Gen.” 

Early in the morning on August 2 6, 
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I was in Washington, D.C., and by noon 
I was processed, scheduled to leave with 
fifteen others at 9 p.m. by C-54 to 
Bermuda, the Azores, Casablanca, to 
Italy. Our National Airport is a fascinat- 
ing place to spend a few hours, and I 
used them to advantage in wandering 
around the Air Traffic Command Termi- 
nal. I happened to talk to a man who was 
apparently a member of the crew on a 
plane leaving at 5 p.m. Presently I was 
paged and asked if I would care to go 
on the 5 o’clock plane. I would be the 
only passenger. I had visions of a chance 
to ride in the cockpit. That could not 
possibly be allowed if I were one of 
fifteen. Naturally, I accepted at once, 
got my bags, and we left at 5 p.m. via 
Newfoundland. After we took off, I 
began planning my approach to the cock- 
pit. Finally, one of the crew came back 
to talk to me. From casual comments I 
directed the conversation to the crucial 
comment, “This is quite a contrast to 
the little Aeronca that I fly with her 
65 h.p. motor.” 

“Oh, do you fly?” 

Proudly I answered, “Don’t laugh at 
me, but really I have 25 hours of flying 
time.” 

A special pass written by President 
Truman himself could not have secured 
for me more rapid entry to the cockpit. 
I even sat in the co-pilot’s seat, and flew 
that monster plane at over 200 mph, 
and more than a mile and a half above 
the ocean. Of course, it had been placed 
on “Automatic Pilot” before I took over. 

The C-54 is a cargo plane, weighing 
about 68,000 pounds. It carries 2,500 
gallons of gasoline} it is driven by four 
1,350 h.p. motors. It can cariy about 4V2 
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tons of cargo, and has room for 40 
passengers. These huge planes were used 
to bring our wounded soldiers back from 
the European Theatre, and on the re- 
turn trip travelled rather lightly loaded. 
That accounts for my being the sole 
passenger. The pilot and co-pilot showed 
me how they used many of the instru- 
ments on that complex Instruments 
panel. The navigator demonstrated his 
equipment, showed me by radar that we 
were travelling 7,200 feet above the 
surface below us. He also computed a 
fix by “Lorain” using hyperbolic curves 
as lines of position from the parent and 
slave stations. I watched the compass, 
the altimeter, the airspeed indicator, 
which were like those on my little 
Aeronca, and marvelled at these calm, 
capable, well-trained young men who 
flew this plane with such skill and con- 
fidence. 

From Washington, we flew to New- 
foundland, landing at about midnight. 
There we refueled, took on a new crew, 
and started for the Azores. We arrived 
at Santa Maria at about 1:00 o’clock. 
From there we flew to Casablanca, ar- 
riving at about 8 :oo o’clock, really 2 :oo 
o’clock in the afternoon, Washington 
time. We had taken .21 hours, with less 
that 2 hours for stops, to travel more 
than 4,000 miles. 

I’d like to tell you about Casablanca. 
It is a strange city — dismal, yet gay 5 
desolately old, yet sparkling new. First, 
let me make a complete round trip and 
then come back to discuss some of the 
most interesting points. From Casa- 
blanca, a spot famous as the turning 
point in World War II, we left by a 
“bucket seat” C-46 with 19 other passen- 
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gers, stopping at Oran, Algiers, and of eighteen variegated coaches, was with- 


Tunis; then took off across the calm 
Mediterranean for Naples. As we ap- 
proached Naples, we flew over “Beauti- 
ful Isle of Capri;” and within a stone’s 
throw of famous Mt. Vesuvius. We 
arrived at Naples late afternoon on 
Wednesday; and took off by plane the 
next morning for Florence. As we flew 
directly over Rome, we were thrilled at 
the sight of historic Vatican City and 
St. Peters. We arrived in Florence just 
before lunch Thursday. Truly I must 
be dreaming. It is inconceivable that one 
could have left Oxford, Ohio, on a 
Saturday, have spent 36 hours in Casa- 
blanca, seemingly a long time, and have 
arrived in this beautiful, historic, quaint 
city of Northern Italy to have lunch on 
Thursday noon at the Officers’ Mess on 
the campus of the University Training 
Command in the buildings of the School 
of Aeronautics of Mussolini’s air forces. 

Since I am discussing transportation, 
perhaps I had better make the complete 
trip, and then go back and pick up some 
of the interesting facts on that trip to 
share with you. The return trip was 
equally unreal and dreamlike. From 
Florence to Leghorn (“Firenze to Li- 
vorno”) , we were jostled by Army truck, 
from Leghorn to Naples by a jerky, 
delay-ridden Italian train, 400 miles in 
27 hours, from Naples to New York 
we steamed in luxury by aircraft carrier 
Randolph, about 4,500 miles in 6)4 
days. Our train rumbled along the deso- 
late west coast of Italy through town 
after town that formed a tragic receiving 
line for our departing G.I.’s. A single 
track had been restored for special trains 
such as ours and for freight. Our train, 


out heat, light, and water ; and, in practi- 
cally every coach, all windows were gone 
on the aisle side and many on the com- 
partment side. Wooden benches pro- 
vided room for eight people to sit. The 
six of us who shared our compartment 
took turns sleeping, without blankets 
on the wooden seats and on slatted lug- 
gage shelves above them. 

We stopped at all towns along the 
coast. In each case we were met by 
crowds of ragged, hungry, dejected men, 
women and children. A few seemingly 
were selling souvenirs and fruit, others 
were frankly begging. “Candy, Joe?” 
was the tragic cry of pale, pinched faces, 
as little hands were held up. Joe was 
amazingly generous. From someplace 
new and fresh gifts would pour out, and 
at each town generous contributions were 
made to these starving and ragged peo- 
ple. During the night it was cold enough 
so that there was frost on the ground. 
We slept very little; furthermore, our 
Armed Guards during the night chased 
off 14 bandits who tried to get on the 
train and steal luggage. 

If that train ride seemed strangely 
primitive, the aircraft carrier was ultra- 
modern. The Randolph is in the 34,000 
ton class, the largest carrier that saw 
service. Four 135,000 h.p. motors drove 
her four 18-foot propellers to produce 
the astonishing speed of this huge, con- 
verted Navy transport. In the Mediter- 
ranean, we travelled at 33 to 35 knots, 
and some of our 6,554 G.I.’s played foot- 
ball on the flight deck. We plowed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar at 30 
knots and passed 47 ships between 10:00 
o’clock in the evening and 6:00 o’clock 
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in the morning. Without Radar equip- 
ment our Captain said it would have 
been impossible to make more than xq 
knots through the hazardous Straits. 

The crew very generously allowed us 
to roam about the ship and see all parts 
of it. I was down in the Radar room one 
day when the operators located a ship 
2 ,iy2 miles to starboard. In a few minutes 
they had computed its course and speed. 
It was travelling 92 degrees at 1 2 knots, 
while we were heading 289 degrees at 
31 knots. From the Radar room, 20 
feet below the surface of the water, we 
could see a ship with the eyes of Radar 
more than 20 miles away and compute 
its course and speed. Am I really awake, 
or am I dreaming? I saw it dance as 
a little white dot on a radar screen. Did 
Aladdin rub his lamp and produce 
marvels? Did someone ride on a magic 
carpet? We surely thought we had 
ridden on a magic carpet, even though 
a bit rough, as we pulled into the harbor 
of New York City with the Statue of 
Liberty welcoming us and Brooklyn 
Navy Yard holding out its pier arms to 
receive us in fond and welcome embrace. 

II 

I have now merely shared with you 
my dream voyage. Two or three high 
spots of this four months’ service in the 
Army should at ' least include a brief 
statement about the University Training 
Command itself. During the first session 
about 1,300 students came to U.T.C. at 
Florence; the second, about 1,800; the 
third session, 2,6005 an d the final session 
2,roo. About 7,000 different men and 
women were present for one or more 
months to take advantage of the college 
training offered there by the Army. 
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Courses included agriculture, business 
administration, education courses for 
teachers, and the regular liberal arts 
courses, as well as some courses in paint- 
ing, music, and sculpture. The Uni- 
versity boasted of its own football team, 
an excellent symphony orchestra, a popu- 
lar college newspaper, and even a year- 
book. In. addition to the dormitories at 
the campus of Mussolini’s School of 
Aeronautics, the entire union station — a 
many-winged modernistic structure built 
by Mussolini — was turned into a rest 
center, and all of its spacious quarters 
used for housing men attending the Uni- 
versity. The men themselves were seri- 
ous-minded students and did a pretty 
good job of getting back to college work. 
Some of them repeated courses they had 
previously taken; some took new work 
on previously determined careers ; others 
were farming around trying to get ad- 
justed vocationally. There was no carous- 
ing, and I saw very little drunkenness 
among the students. Movies and stage 
shows of the U.S.O. and the Red Cross, 
local operas and symphony concerts en- 
tertained us evenings and in occasional 
matinee. Tours on week-ends revealed 
many historic spots and objects of art. 
Between sessions a group of the faculty 
had two days in Rome. One week-end 
we spent at Bologna, another we went 
to Sienna, and still another to Pisa and 
Leghorn. All of these tours, even the 
one to Rome, were mixed faculty and 
student tours, and each was made in 
“big sixes.” 1 

Not often did I find a situation that 
was humorous. One Sunday morning I 
had an experience which was revealing, 
yet in some respects, very humorous. As 
I came down to breakfast, I saw a young 
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lieutenant from Utah who seemed to be 
looking very sad and lonely. He was 
sitting alone at a table over at one side 
of the dining room in our faculty club. 
Being a good Boy Scout, I thought I’d 
go over and join the lieutenant and see 
if I could help him over his difficulty. 

I approached the table and asked if I 
might join him. He very graciously 
asked me to do so and invited me to sit 
down. He then turned to me with a 
far-away look in his eyes and said, “My 
God, you are beautiful.” 

I made some comment about his kind- 
ness, and remarked that probably it was_ 
some time since he had seen a civilian 
and perhaps that may have reminded 
him of home. He replied, “You look 
just like my father.” 

Then I directed the conversation to a 
lighter vein and the lieutenant chatted 
about home life, his family, and I think 
really did get out of his rut and feeling 
of homesickness which had thoroughly 
overcome him. 

Two final comments on Italy deal 
with its antiquity and its modernity. In 
Casablanca one has that strange impres- 
sion of great extremes, ultra-modern and 
ultra-ancient. After one has been in 
Florence for a month or so, one is 
greatly impressed by its remarkable past. 
You get the distinct feeling, which many 
people have, that Italy is a country 
whose “future” is in the fourteenth 
century, a tourist country where people 
come to view the marvels of the Renais- 
sance Period, and to have the Italians 
tell them about the great Galileo, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
others who have made Italy famous. 
One of the first places a visitor ordinarily 
goes is Palaza Vecchio (Old Palace). 


It was built as a fortress in 1298. Frescoes 
on its walls in the assembly room, which 
room is still used for small gatherings, 
are remarkable works of art; even 
though made in the early 1300’s, they 
are still amazingly bright and fresh- 
looking with that striking perspective 
that makes the figures seem to be in 
relief, and a richness of color that makes 
one feel that they had been newly 
painted. The same is true of the Medici 
Chapel or the Pitti Palace. A visitor to 
the cathedrals and churches in Italy is 
impressed by the remarkable quantity 
and quality of art work done in these 
early years : mosaics, sculpture, painting. 
Most of the people who come to Italy 
seem to be interested in these historic 
monuments. 

One of the many art collections of 
Florence was composed entirely of 
Michelangelo’s unfinished work. A huge 
slab of marble would have part of the 
body, half of the head, possibly part of 
each arm and part of a leg finished and 
would give the impression of a person 
struggling to free himself from the 
marble that held, as if imprisoned, the 
rest of his body. In the Grotto at Pitti 
Palace, figures representing human 
beings and also goats and sheep seemed 
to be struggling to get free from the 
entangling mass of rock from which 
they were being created. 

The only serious destruction in Flor- 
ence was the German mining of the 
bridges over the Arno. Only the Ponta 
Vecchio was spared, and at each end of 
it, all the buildings within a radius of 
two blocks were destroyed. Included in 
this area of destruction were two old 
towers. When I first arrived, they had 
cleaned up the debris out of the streets 
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and piled it in the vacant lots where 
buildings used to be. Then they cleared 
off the spots where these two old towers 
stood, and started rebuilding them. 
People were very short of houses; all 
of the buildings that had been destroyed 
had apartments on the upper floors, and 
yet the people in Florence rebuilt these 
two old worthless towers rather than 
houses for their people. Most of us 
thought it was a very foolish venture, 
showing complete lack of any social re- 
sponsibility. Yet, when we realized how 
greatly Italy depended upon its tourist 
trade, We saw the value of those lifeless 
towers. People do not come to Italy to 
look at modern apartments, but rather 
to see the relics of early times. Possibly 
the rebuilding of these towers will be 
more important from the standpoint of 
income for Florence than the building 
of apartment buildings or housing facili- 
ties for her own people. 

To counteract the impression that 
Italy is a nation of the past I made a 
distinct effort to get to see as much as I 
could of modern industry in Florence. I 
visited several factories where they were 
making mosaics and watched a silver- 
smith twisting the fine filagree for Italy’s 
famous jewelry. I visited a cameo factory 
where skillful workmen transform sea 
shells into artistic portraits and designs. 
Then, in conspicuous climax, I visited 
Officine Galileo. This was a factory for 
the making of microscopes and lenses of 
various kinds. They had made periscopes 
for the Italian Navy. I found in this fac- 
tory modern large scale production tech- 
niques that made one feel as though he 
were in a factory in America. On one 
floor of this factory 3,000 lenses for 


spectacles were made daily. Professor 
Carboni, in charge of their research work 
in Officine Galileo, said that their micro- 
scopes were sent all over the world. 
They had one huge microscope so de- 
signed that photographs could be taken 
of the specimens on the stage. This cost 
about $4,000 in normal times. The men 
in our biology department said that this 
was by far the most remarkable micro- 
scope that they had ever seen, and be- 
lieved that it was the best one yet made. 

We had several opportunities to visit 
various parts of the University of Flor- 
ence. The museum of natural history 
contains a most unusual collection of 
animals from all over the world. For 
instance, in one small corner* of this 
museum there is a collection of humming 
birds, 280 different humming birds col- 
lected from all parts of the world. The 
wax figures which are stored in this 
museum possess an artistic delicacy and 
a scientific accuracy that is amazing. 
These figures were made by Cusine in 
the 1790’s. They exhibit accurately all 
parts of the human body, even the lym- 
phatic system, with a preciseness and 
accuracy that amazes modern science. In 
the Institute of Botany, I saw an organ- 
ization of materials which indicated a 
scholarship for which I have profound 
respect, the Herbarium which contains 
8,000 huge volumes of mounted speci- 
mens of plants from all over the world. 
Since the destruction of a similar Her- 
barium in Berlin, this is now the largest 
one in the world. Their filing systems 
in this botanical institute and the pro- 
vision for individual research labora- 
tories gave one the impression of out- 
standing scholarship with a world 
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interest and a world view of problems 
of education. 

Count Miari took me and a friend 
of mine who taught agriculture, to see 
his country place. The estate is one of 
about 1,700 acres and has 23 tenants. 
We saw grape vines being planted, oxen 
plowing with a reversible moldboard 
plow, and visited the central “factory” 
in which the products of the farm were 
prepared for market. From what we 
could see it semed like rather effective 
co-operative farming. In the central 
plant there was machinery for processing 
olives, grapes, and wheat. The wine 
cellar was extensive, and both well 
equipped and well stocked. Machines 
were powered by electric motors and 
the tiled rooms were well planned for 
preparing olives and olive oil. The ten- 
ants seemed happy, co-operative, and 
probably the most contented group in 
Italy. In spite of the relics of a feudal 
system, they still have something there 
in an effective, co-operative organization. 

IV 

I’d like to share with you my experi- 
ences at Pisa, Bologna, Rome, Naples. 
They all seem like chapters of a dream. 
However, even dreams end so I’ll close 
with an incident which permits me to 
draw a certain conclusion. One night at 
the faculty club, Dr. Bancroft from Iowa 
State and I went up to a young woman 
who was painting a portrait from a 
photograph. Many Italians understand 
English well; consequently, our failure 
to be linguists was little handicap. As 
we approached this young woman, I 
made the following request, “Do you 
mind if we watch you? ” • 


The young lady stopped, I thought 
she did not hear, so I repeated the 
question. She looked at me puzzled, 
touched her head, said “Mind”; pointed 
to my wrist, said “Watch”; then shook 
her head with the comment, “Non 
capisco,” which translated means, “I do 
not understand.” Before I went to Italy, 

I thought I knew something about 
Italy’s problems. After I had been there 
a month, I was sure that I could solve 
them all by merely disposing of their 
feudal relics, their landed aristocracy, 
and getting a little good American effi- 
ciency to work, and they would be happy. 
After I had been there three months, I 
began to lose faith in that analysis and to 
say with the artist, “Non capisco.” (I do 
not understand.) Italy’s problems are 
very complex. Simple solutions merely 
indicate ignorance of conditions. Yet, I 
have faith that a people with this re- 
markable past, a people who can do 
things in the present in meeting new 
problems, on the farms, in the factories, 
and in the universities, will in some ef- 
fective way work out Italy’s salvation. 

• Now, if I have dreamed all of these 
experiences, I hope no one will awaken 
me. I’d hate to find that it is still only 
late afternoon July 21, 1945. Possibly 
some of my literary friends may refer 
me to Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales where 
the hen, Pertelote, says to Chanticleer, 
after he had dreamed that a beast was 
trying to kill him, 

“Haven’t you a man’s heart, and yet 
A beard! Alas! you aghast at dreams? 
There’s nothing to a dream but vanity. 
Dreams are caused by overeating . . . 
Now, sir, when we fly from the perch, 
Do, for God’s love, take some laxative.” 



Spring Perpetual 

Gertrude A. Casad 


Here the artist captured spring 
With all its vivid coloring. 

He imprisoned, with paint and brush, 

The wind that shimmers circles over wheat-fields 
Making green pools of blade sheen: 

A crimson poppy slants the long stems 
Of young grain and spreads its broad head 
Under wind-grooves and leans in low arches ; 

Over the bending wheat a crow flies 

With wings laboring black against sapphire skies. 

Its moving shadow darkens blown shallows. 

Here the artist captured the spirit of art 
And left in it the secret of his heart. 

Here in triumphal energy of color, 

Alive and pulsing with the lust of spring, 

Is Van Gogh’s life, ... his love of the soil, 

And of the tiller of the soil, — 

His compassion when shadows darken hope, — 
When a crimson menace crowds his efforts. 

Here, the love of simple beauty 
So penetrant that the nostrils ache for 
The tangle’s smell of heading grain 
And poppies strong with the noon sun! 

Here, his hand so long transmuted to earth, 

Made of wind and blade a spring chime 
That holding off the edge of time 
Left spring perpetual! 
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The Public School and Sectarian 

Religion 

Agnes E. Meyer 


I intended to write of many things 
that threaten our public school sys- 
tem today, but so acute has become the 
question of the relationship of school 
and sectarian religion that I shall con- 
centrate upon that problem and consider 
other major issues from that focal point. 
Unless we clarify our minds dispassion- 
ately on this subject, our whole public 
school system may yet be torn asunder 
by the sectarian conflicts now raging 
throughout the land. No greater tragedy 
could happen to our country, for educa- 
tion is our one best hope of healing race 
and religious prejudice and of unifying 
our common tradition of democracy. Nor 
can we afford an internal struggle be- 
tween Church and State, while we are 
involved in an external struggle with 
totalitarian ideologies for the preserva- 
tion of Western civilization. 

I should like to make it clear at the 
outset that I have the dignity and the 
values of religion as much at heart as 
the preservation of our secular school 
system. These are the two greatest 
forces for human betterment that we 
possess. But in developing my argu- 
ment I shall be obliged to criticize now 
Protestant, now Catholic actions and 


policies. As I have no objective other 
than the welfare of my country, these 
criticisms will be made with malice 
toward none and charity for all. Let me 
be quite frank. My criticisms of certain 
sectarian practices arise from a deep 
devotion to Christian principles as I 
understand them and as I try to live 
them, feeble and fallible as those efforts 
may be. 

The first Americans came to this con- 
tinent, largely, for religious freedom. 
Soon they fell into the same patterns 
of intolerance that had forced them to 
migrate to these shores. One of the first 
lessons we learned on this continent 
was that sectarian faith is apt to be 
competitive and intolerant, especially in 
times of crisis. That experience, with 
all the perils it carries for democracy, 
led to the First Amendment, which 
provides for the separation of Church 
and State. Until recently we accepted 
as a matter of course all the consequences 
of that Amendment and maintained an 
impregnable wall between the organized 
institution of religion and the organized 
institutions of civil life of which our 
schools are the very foundation. 

Now certain sectarian elements are 
reasserting the view that they alone can 
bring back religion to the public schools. 
They insist that without their leader- 
ship spiritual living and moral behavior 


Editor’s Note: This paper is the substance 
of an address before the Texas State Teachers 
Association, delivered early this school year. 
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cannot be achieved by a secular system 
of education. Given the close relation- 
ship of the public schools to our demo- 
cratic structure, have the Churches ever 
asked themselves whether their intrusion 
in the schools is in itself a moral act? 
And have they ever asked themselves 
what it will do to their own institu- 
tions if they seek to break down the 
separation of Church and State? My 
argument tonight will be an appeal to 
the conscience of the Churches to re- 
view the moral effects of their intrusion 
into the schools upon community life. 
With no less concern for the integrity 
of religion, I shall try to make clear 
that the Churches are sacrificing their 
own freedom, their prestige and their 
influence on the lives of our people, if 
they depend more and more upon pub- 
lic support and let themselves become 
mere adjuncts or dangerous rivals of the 
State. 

After James Bryce visited this coun- 
try at the turn of the century, he wrote 
in his great work “The American Com- 
monwealth” : “Half the wars of Europe, 
half the internal troubles that have 
vexed the European states . . . have 
arisen from theological differences or 
from rival claims of Church and State. 
This whole vast chapter of debate and 
strife has remained virtually unopened 
in the United States. There is no Estab- 
lished Church. All religious bodies are 
absolutely equal before the law, and un- 
recognized by the law, except as volun- 
tary associations of private citizens.” 
And he adds : . so far from suffering 

from the want of State support, religion 
seems in the United States to stand all 
the firmer because, standing alone, she 
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is seen to stand by her own strength.” 

I was a pupil in a little public school 
at exactly the time of which Bryce is 
speaking, and I remember how right 
he was in saying: “Religion seems in 
the United States to stand all the firmer 
because, standing alone, she is seen to 
stand by her own strength.” In those 
days the admonitions, the influence of 
the clergy were such that we looked upon 
them as a higher category of being to 
whom our little school was a matter of 
no concern. We would have felt that 
they were demeaning their high office 
by entering a secular institution. The 
fact that we children went to different 
churches did not affect the unity of 
school life. The Church had a prestige, 
a simplicity and an atmosphere of con- 
secration that permanently influenced 
our lives. There was no rivalry between 
school and Church. We rendered unto 
Caesar that which was Caesar’s, and unto 
God that which was God’s. The gap 
between State and Church only served to 
heighten our devotion to both institu- 
tions, and fostered their moral and 
spiritual interaction. 

What do we find when we look at 
the national scene today? We find both 
Protestant and Catholic clerics batter- 
ing down the public school doors in order 
to get a hearing from children whom 
they cannot attract to their churches. In 
some communities they enter the school 
room to teach sectarian religions while 
the public school teacher stands by; in 
others, they fall back upon the discipline 
of the school to herd the children into 
church class rooms. The small sects are 
practically barred from taking advantage 
of the program as they have neither the 
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budgets, personnel nor physical facili- 
ties. I, too, believe that the child is 
robbed of its full development if it 
receives no guidance in early years 
toward a recognition of the religious as- 
pects of life. But sectarian religious 
teaching to be effective must remain the 
province of the Church, the family and 
the home. The Churches have ample 
time to carry out this responsibility 
without sectarianizing the common 
schools. For the children are in school 
only five or six hours a day, about two 
hundred days of the year. 

Our American schools like those of 
Europe were founded by the Churches. 
But when our schools were finally secu- 
larized toward the middle of the last 
century under the leadership of Horace 
Mann, that movement was not anti- 
clerical nor anti-religious. To be sure, 
the sectarian conflicts of that period and 
their destructive influence on the schools 
played an important part in the move- 
ment. But there was nothing negative or 
hostile about the agreement to adhere to 
separation of State and Church in public 
education. The secularization of our 
schools was a positive movement to em- 
body in American education the inter- 
action of nature and spirit, of the real 
and the ideal, upon which both democ- 
racy and active Christianity depend. To 
see a split between reality and spirituality 
is to throw mankind either into a crass 
materialism or the prisonhouse of a 
selfish egocentricity. It is therefore a 
misunderstanding of the true situation 
to assert that God was banished from 
the public school system when the sects 
were banished. Wherever a human being 
strives upward toward enlightenment, 


goodness and concern for others, there 
the Divine will is active. The religious 
motivation of secularism as differenti- 
ated from sectarianism can best expressed 
by Saint Paul’s admonition to the Ro- 
mans: “For as many as are led by the 
spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
Horace Mann recognized that the most 
potent spirituality should rise above sec- 
tarian orthodoxy just as the realm of 
learning and free enquiry must be un- 
hampered by ecclesiastical limitations. If 
we bear in mind that the whole future 
of our democracy depends upon moral 
solidarity, social experimentation, free- 
dom of conscience and freedom of en- 
quiry, the secularization of our schools 
becomes an act of sublime courage and 
of sublime loyalty to the American 
faith that our institutions should be of 
the people, by the people and for the 
people. 

II 

When the United States Office of 
Education found that “only a small 
proportion of the children throughout 
the country have even brief contact with 
church influence,” churchmen and lay 
religious leaders became alarmed, as well 
they might. Instead of facing the fact 
resolutely that this might have resulted 
from their own inadequacy, the churches 
decided that they must somehow invade 
the schools with teachings not powerful 
enough to attract American families to 
a religious edifice. 

It was exclusively Protestant leader- 
ship which first suggested and developed 
the released time program whereby pub- 
lic school children could be excused for 
an hour to receive religious instruction. 
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Until the end of the First World War 
the program made slight progress. As 
a result of a renewed religious interest 
that manifests itself after every war, 
the movement gained headway in the 
early a, os. It promptly slowed down 
again during the 30s. Now that we are 
going through another post-war religious 
revival, stronger because the Second 
World War was an even more shatter- 
ing experience, a new impetus has spread 
the released time program throughout 
the nation. 

No two estimates of the number of 
children involved agree. A Protestant 
official recently announced that as many 
as two million children were receiving 
religious instruction under these pro- 
grams in two thousand different com- 
munities. Other surveys report that less 
than a million children have taken ad- 
vantage of the program. The safest esti- 
mate is that released time attendance in- 
volves about a million children in a 
thousand different communities, the 
largest single enrollment being 1 10,000 
elementary public school pupils in New 
York City. 

In the early part of the plan the 
Catholic Church leadership was opposed. 
But they soon changed their minds. 
Where they now participate in the pro- 
gram, from 80% to 100% of the Catho- 
lic public school children are enrolled, 
whereas the percentage of Protestant 
and Jewish children is very small. In 
New York City 14% of the Protestant 
and s°/° °f the Jewish children partici- 
pate. 

That of course made a part of the 
Protestant leadership decide that they 
had made a mistake. Many of them are 
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now against it. Instead, they think it 
would be nice to organize a combined 
Protestant service, agreeable to all sec- 
tarian tastes and offensive to none, which 
would be held right in the public school. 
What these good people are unconscious- 
ly doing is to look upon the public school 
system as a Protestant institution. In 
one of the villages where I was examin- 
ing results, the local doctor, a good 
Presbyterian, was indignant about the 
number of Catholic children who march 
weekly out of school. “Well, you have 
a Protestant service in the school build- 
ing, haven’t you?” I queried. “I should 
say so” he replied emphatically. “Why 
shouldn’t we? The majority stil? rules 
in this country, and thank God, the 
majority is still Protestant.” 

I confess that I, who get around the 
country more than most people, was 
entirely oblivious of this invasion of the 
schools by the churches, until the local 
animosities it created became so bitter, 
that now it is one of the first tales of 
woe that is poured into my ears. For it 
is playing havoc with the erstwhile 
friendly relations of our school children 
and confusing their parents. Even in the 
New York City schools where the pro- 
gram is managed as efficiently as pos- 
sible, the lining up of the different de- 
nominations makes for divisiveness. In 
one school when the Catholic children 
were leaving, others shouted: “There 
go those Micks.” A nice democratic at- 
mosphere! Often the teachers do not 
hesitate to exert pressure in the class 
room to attend this or the other service. 
The children are also exploited as mis- 
sionaries. When, released time was first 
introduced in New York City, one' of 
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the church groups distributed buttons 
with a white question mark on a red 
background. When questioned, these 
pupils explained about their religious 
instructions and gave the inquirer an 
enrollment blank. Champaign, Illinois, 
the city whose released .time case is now 
before the Supreme Court, is not the 
only community where fist fights oc- 
curred as a result of the tension created. 
Discussion of the doubtful legality of 
the release time program I purposely 
avoid, as that aspect of the problem will 
soon be settled by our highest court in 
connection with this case. 

Some of the advocates of the released 
time experiment profess to see improve- 
ment in the children’s conduct. But its 
dangers have become all too obvious. 
Truancy and the bad habits it encourages 
are increasing. Teachers and principles 
are apprehensive that this trend will 
grow, because the Churches cannot con- 
trol attendance and the teachers are not 
allowed to do it. Since the whole idea 
of religious instruction is the better- 
ment of character and conduct, the tru- 
ancy to which the program leads in 
ever-growing numbers negates its ob- 
jective. 

The program is supposed to be volun- 
tary because parents may have their 
children excused. But it isn’t voluntary 
for the excused child, whose failure to 
attend brands him as an outsider. It 
forces the teachers to take part in a 
program which the law forbids to the 
school itself — in other words, it forces 
them to be dishonest. The clergy are 
already telling the teachers not to inter- 
fere with their rights in the released 
time program. How long will it take 


them to dictate to the teachers what 
they can teach? Now the Churches bear 
nearly the whole expense of released 
time instruction. How long will it be 
before they will use political pressure 
to shift this expense on the school bud- 
gets? And what happens to the children 
who are not excused but remain in 
school? If the schools provide an attrac- 
tive program, the religious groups charge 
them with unfair competition. So these 
children mark time and do nothing. It 
was unpleasant experiences of this kind 
that have made many released time pro- 
grams a short lived experiment. Recently 
San Diego, California, abandoned the 
program on petition of ten principals. 
They reported that released time dis- 
rupted the regular work and school dis- 
cipline for results that did not justify the 
administrative difficulties it created. 

Ill 

In Texas you have Bible courses in 
the high school with credit toward a 
diploma. We Protestants think it per- 
fectly natural to use our Bible for pub- 
lic school services or instruction. But 
the Catholic and Jewish groups object 
to this because their Bibles are different. 
Moreover, whenever you give credit for 
religious courses carried on in a religious 
edifice, you are encouraging a coalition 
of Church and State. Nobody objects to 
historical courses in our public schools on 
the Bible or on religious institutions, 
but this is the last thing the sectarian 
groups want. You may say why not 
leave the religious affiliations of the pub- 
lic schools to each locality as we do 
other educational problems. “Let the 
majority rule” as my friend the village 
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doctor said of his Protestant school serv- 
ices. The result would be that we should 
have predominantly Protestant, Catho- 
lic or Jewish public schools, according to 
the geographical location, with a rebel- 
lious minority everywhere. 

The effects when a religious majority 
has control of the schools can be illus- 
trated by what is happening in New 
Mexico. There the battle for freedom 
from Church domination of public edu- 
cation is particularly acute because that 
State has always permitted the use of 
nuns as teachers in public schools, al- 
though the State law prohibits religious 
instruction in the public schools. 12,8 
nuns are employed throughout the State, 
some of them as principals. 

Now the people themselves are re- 
belling against this custom, Catholics 
as well as non-Catholics. There is no 
hostility to the Catholic religion in- 
volved. After all, there would be no 
education at all in the remote southern 
parts of the State, were it not for the 
Catholic Church. But the people 
throughout Northern New Mexico feel 
that their civil rights are being trodden 
underfoot and they also resent the sec- 
tarian indoctrination their children are 
getting. 

In Dixon, New Mexico, a few years 
ago the schools were moved out of sev- 
eral public buildings into buildings on 
Catholic Church property and many of 
the teachers were supplanted by nuns, 
contrary to the wishes of the parents. 
The school bus last winter picked up 
some of the children at 7 a.m. in order 
that they could go to mass before school 
began. The Protestants, who did not 
go to mass, had to wait outdoors in 


freezing weather until the school doors 
opened, and were punished in other ways 
for refusing to participate. The Hail 
Mary was recited in school four times 
a day. Children, including Protestants, 
who learned their Catholic catechism 
were allowed to, skip grades. Bingo was 
played in the school during school hours 
at 5 cents a card, in order to raise 
money for another so-called public school 
on Catholic property. 

The people of Dixon this summer 
collected enough money to build them- 
selves another school in order to free 
their children from sectarian domina- 
tion. This fall they were told by their 
County Board of Education that the 
principal in their new school and some 
of the teachers would be nuns. They 
are so outraged that this poor com- 
munity is now soliciting funds to take 
their case, if necessary, to the Supreme 
Court. They question the legality of 
permitting people in religious garb to 
teach in our public school system. Arch- 
•bishop Byrne of Santa Fe has just or- 
dered the nuns not to teach the Catholic 
religion during school hours but nobody 
believes that either the instruction or 
the proselytizing will cease as long as 
the schools are forced to accept nuns as 
teachers. There you have a picture of 
what we may expect if we ever allow 
sectarian religions to get a firm hold on 
our public school system in other parts 
of the nation. It also illustrates what 
happens to sectarian morals whenever 
a religious group is stronger than the 
local and State governments. 

Therefore, whatever the moral in- 
adequacies of our public school may be, 
we have the right to ask what proof the 
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religious groups have to offer that their 
influence has been ethically more effec- 
tive? What examples are the sectarian 
groups giving at this very moment of 
moral leadership in our own country? 
They are engaged in a war with each 
other of such violence and mutual- 
vituperation that Dr, Reinhold Niebuhr 
of Union Theological Seminary, has 
called it a “scandalous” exhibition. Their 
undignified quarrels are due to rival 
ambitions, mutual intolerance and lack 
of confidence in the power of spirit, mind 
and idea. The repercussions of these dis- 
sensions are already felt in the nation’s 
school rooms. If we are convinced that 
our public school system is worth pre- 
serving, we should persuade the 
Churches to withdraw voluntarily from 
the public school system. If they will 
not see reason, public opinion must be 
mobilized to hasten this retreat. For the 
school system is the one broad area left 
in our country where religious intoler- 
ance could be overcome. It is the one 
place where the child is not yet pri- 
marily a Protestant, a Catholic, or a 
Jew, but an American among Americans. 
Our minimum obligation to children 
when they cross the threshold of a pub- 
lic school, is an integrated program that 
will bind them as comrades in a common 
life. 

What is our main problem in the 
domestic affairs of our country today? 
It is the reestablishment of an orderly 
society which has been undermined by 
the devastating effects of two world 
wars and a depression. We must all co- 
operate to create a stable community in 
which the individual and the family can 
feel themselves once more at home. 


Americans are seeking something- more 
than a precarious economic security. 
They want to be a part of a united and 
meaningful society. They want the emo- 
tional and spiritual security that eco- 
nomic security alone can never give 
them. To achieve a new and stronger 
social order in our communities and 
thus in the States and the nation, we 
must clarify the relationship of the vari- 
ous parts to the whole, the relationship 
of the States and localities to the Fed- 
eral government, of free enterprise to 
government, of management to labor, 
of the welfare agencies to the school, 
and perhaps more fundamental than any 
of these, the relationship of the school 
to the community, including the 
churches. More and more the neighbor- 
hood school is coming to the fore as 
the focus of community solidarity, which 
strengthens the family by placing all 
health, welfare and religious agencies at 
the disposition of the family in a natural, 
simplified and helpful manner. A proper 
recognition of your professional status 
is bound to result from this movement. 
The more the basic role of the school 
is accepted as the corner stone of com- 
munity and national life, the more the 
role of the teacher in the community 
will attain significance and commensu- 
rate economic and social rewards. 

IV 

My war experiences taught me the 
comparative ethical force of the present 
day Christian Churches and the public 
school. In none of the many chaotic war 
centers I visited during two years of 
travel, were the churches sufficiently 
united and strong to make their moral 
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impact felt throughout the turmoil of 
the cities whose population had been 
swollen by in-migrant war workers. The 
Churches had obviously become too dis- 
tant from the lives of the great mass 
of our American people, especially the 
impoverished people who emerged in 
vast numbers from the backward regions 
of our country. Wherever the war cen- 
ters achieved order and ethical control, 
wherever the neglected war workers’ 
children received friendly care, .they 
were brought about through the devo- 
tion, intelligence, and organizing genius 
of the public school administrators. 
Never will 1 forget the heroism and 
the magnificent results achieved by two 
of your own school superintendents. I 
am sure there were many of you who 
did equally constructive work during 
that trying period, but my travels hap- 
pened to bring to my notice these two. 
Why not mention them? If Orange, 
Texas, was saved from moral chaos it 
was due to the brilliant community job 
done by J. W. Edgar, the Superinten- 
dent of Schools, now in the same position 
in Austin; and if the children at Port 
Neches lived a steady and profitable life 
while the school was being engulfed by 
the bulldozers of new war construction, 
it was due to the imperturbability of 
the local school Principal, Mr. J. J. 
Hallo way. To be sure, these men called 
in the Churches as they did every other 
local institution to help them fortify 
community morals. But there as else- 
where throughout the country, it was 
not primarily the ethical influence of 
the Churches; it was the ethical con- 
science of the school administrators that 
created community reorganization. It 


was their sense of social responsibility 
that underpinned community life. 

I cannot give you more vivid illustra- 
tions of the fact that ethics and morals 
are not the peculiar property of any 
one sect. They are grounded in the 
quality of mental and emotional re- 
lationships and upon the unselfishness 
of those human relationships regardless 
of differences in race, creed or color. 
This spontaneous flow of human sympa- 
thy is well nigh blocked if society is 
shattered by wars. And the result is in- 
creased maladjustment which results in 
a high divorce rate, truancy, delinquency 
and crime. These cannot be cured by 
superficial methods. Only a new well- 
integrated social order can bring back 
orderly patents and standards of be- 
havior. Thus it is highly unrealistic to 
think that delinquency and crime can be 
reduced by verbal instruction in the Ten 
Commandments given one hour per 
week. Ideas about morality, honesty and 
purity do not necessarily transmute 
themselves into good conduct. Faith 
without works is dead, and leads to 
cynicism and hypocrisy. 

But let us admit that school teachers 
also are prone to put too much emphasis 
on verbalism, upon theoretical discus- 
sions of morality, and the mere acquisi- 
tion of facts. Nevertheless the school 
teachers who are in touch with their 
children all day, every day, have the 
greatest opportunity of any group to 
give morality its concrete meaning by 
helping the child to sort out any and all 
facts upon a scale of comparative values, 
and to translate those values into be- 
havior. As there cannot be two sets 
of ethical principles, one for life in the 
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school and another for life outside the 
school, the school must break down such 
walls as still exist between it and the 
community. For the moral values of the 
school are realized in their full signifi- 
cance only to the extent that the chil- 
dren and their parents translate them 
into community living. 

Let me not give the impression that 
I believe adjustment to society com- 
prises the whole of human aspirations. 
Deeply felt, Christianity can raise the 
ethical concepts of society to a plane 
of far greater intensity. The church, I 
repeat, together with our schools is the 
greatest force for human betterment that 
we possess. But neither the Churches 
nor the schools can teach hungry, un- 
happy, frightened children. They can 
scarcely be given a respect for law, much 
less for ethics and religion. A stable 
society must first give them an elemen- 
tary physical, mental and emotional se- 
curity. What, after all, is the Marshall 
plan trying to do for Western Europe? 
It seeks to provide material aid to as- 
suage hunger and support the social 
structure so that people can think clearly 
as to the comparative merits of their 
traditional values and communist propa- 
ganda. If disorder spreads in Europe, 
the churches will be helpless. Only after 
society has acquired stability and form, 
can religious, moral and philosophical 
systems influence humanity as conscious 
efforts at explanation, interpretation and 
exaltation of man’s social relationships. 
Clearly the stabilizing influence of the 
school must first do its work in our 
country and not be impeded. Quite apart 
from the fact that one hour’s religious 
instruction of school children is an in- 


adequate program for a grave problem, 
the Churches endanger their spiritual 
mission at home and abroad, if they dis- 
rupt the unifying social mission of our 
public school system. 

That is why I have no patience with 
one distinguished cleric who in a speech 
admitted frankly that the released time 
program causes tensions in community 
life but claimed these social upheavals 
are less threatening to our democratic 
institutions than the loss of religious in- 
struction in the schools. In other words, 
the school and the community can be 
disrupted and brother set against brother 
if only the religious sects get their way. 
Such an attitude is immoral because it 
justifies doing evil that good may result. 
It is undemocratic because it sacrifices 
the good of the whole to the good of the 
few. There speaks the sectarian mind 
devoid of a Christian heart. 

Thus, wherever the schools create a 
democratic, spiritual atmosphere in 
which the sense of universal brotherhood 
can reign, they build the ethical founda- 
tions that all religions the world over 
have in common and that are the very 
life of our American institutions. This 
is an objective which is religious in the 
deepest sense of that term. This univer- 
sal world-wide brotherhood which we 
must now achieve, will always suffer 
limitations as long as Christians feel 
that mankind can please God only 
through this or that sect. The appetite 
for power is inherent in bureaucracy, 
whether it be a state or a sectarian 
bureaucracy. “A satisfied self assurance 
that we possess the true Christianity” 
says one liberal Catholic theologian, 
“expresses nothing but human weakness 
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and one might add the most human 
of all weaknesses, the desire to domi- 
nate.” This belief in holding the one 
and only key to salvation is bound to 
make the sects competitive and tolerant. 
Thus the ideal of ethical • all-inclusive 
human relationships which our schools 
should instill into the mind, emotions 
and actions of all young Americans, is 
frustrated and inhibited rather than 
broadened when ethical conduct is 
wholly identified with a particular sec- 
tarian point of view. That is why the 
ethical mission of Christianity to make 
us all members of one another is actually 
being more successfully accomplished by 
our public school system than by the 
sectarian religions. “American public 
education, emancipated from sectarian- 
ism” says Rev. C. H. Moehlman of the 
Colgate Divinity School, “is indirectly 
the only universal teacher of religious 
values in the United States.” 

The Protestant Churches that began 
the invasion of the school system with 
the released time program should begin 
to realize what they are doing. For many 
years the Protestants have attacked the 
Catholic Church for demanding Federal 
tax support for their parochial schools. 
They accuse the Catholics of trying to 
shift to the public treasury the burden 
of financing their religious schools, thus 
breaking down one of our most sacred 
Constitutional provisions, the separation 
of Church and State. “It (the Catholic 
Church) seeks to crack the Constitutional 
principle of separation of Church and 
State” said the Reverend Charles C. 
Morrison, before the Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, “at some point where 
the average citizen will not discern that 
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it is being cracked and where even the 
courts may find a way of rationalizing 
their approval.” But that is exactly what 
the Protestant Churches did when they 
introduced religious training on public 
school time — they cracked the First 
Amendment at a point where not only 
the average citizen but they, themselves, 
did not discern that it was being cracked. 
How can the Protestant Churches oppose 
with a good conscience the Catholic 
campaign to break down the wall be- 
tween Church and State when they 
themselves have for years been breach- 
ing that wall by other methods? 

V 

Protestantism should remain as it al- 
ways has been, a chief advocate and pro- 
tector of the public schools. Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist 
Church, has organized a powerful group 
to fight for the protection of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. Since 
this Protestant organization is not merely 
an anti-Catholic group, the first thing 
it should do is to stop the released time 
invasion of our public schools and see to 
it that the legislation which makes it 
optional or mandatory in some States, is' 
taken off the books. 

Then and only then will the Protes- 
tants be justified in opposing Catholic 
claims for public support of their paro- 
chial schools. Even then they should 
take care that their crusade does not 
become unjust. It seems to me the duty 
of civilized people to find effective meth- 
ods of dealing rationally with the an- 
cient problem of religious conflict j and 
to set up principles of action or at least 
compromises by which this clash of 
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values can be brought under control. I 
have made it clear, I hope, that I agree 
with Mr. Justice Black when he said 
in his opinion on the New Jersey bus 
case (Everson vs. the Township of 
Ewing) that the wall between Church 
and State must be kept high and impreg- 
nable. But I also agree with him that 
no American child because of its faith 
shall be excluded from the benefits of 
public welfare legislation. Education is 
a state function in our country but it 
is not a state monopoly. Therefore, if 
parents choose to send their children to 
parochial schools, we cannot for that 
reason renounce our public responsibility 
for their health and welfare. I believe 
there is a clear line of demarcation that 
can be drawn between welfare services 
to all our children and encroachments 
on the separation of Church and State. 
When testifying in behalf of the bill 
for federal aid to education before the 
House Committee, I tried to establish 
this line of demarcation as a principle 
of action on which both Catholics and 
Protestants could agree. 

“The State” I said, “has no responsi- 
bility to support non-public schools. But 
in a democracy the State must extend 
its public welfare services to all children 
alike, regardless of race, color or creed. 

“Surely no humane person would 
maintain that a hungry child should not 
receive a hot midday meal because it 
is a Catholic. 

“Nobody should countenance, as has 
happened, that a school bus driver 
should pick up some youngsters and be 
obliged to leave parochial school pupils 
stranded in deep snow. 

“Likewise, if the local public health 


department is examining school children 
for tuberculosis, it would be monstrous 
and self-defeating to omit parochial 
school' children from a preventive pro- 
gram.” 

I concede, however, that the many 
States which now legally prohibit all 
expenditures of public funds for non- 
public schools, will not modify their 
constitutions and grant parochial school 
children these public services, until the 
Catholic leaders make it crystal clear 
that their demands for tax-support of 
these schools will stop at this line of 
demarcation and that they will make no 
further encroachments on the separation 
of Church and State. 

There is no doubt what the First 
Amendment means to the average 
American citizen who knows its historical 
origin. James Madison in his Memorial 
and Remonstrance Against Religious 
Assessments clarified the reasons for the 
First Amendment he later helped to 
write. He was opposing a Bill establish- 
ing in the Commonwealth of Virginia 
tax support for teachers of the Christian 
religion. In Section 3 he says: 

“We remonstrate against the said 
Bill because it is proper to take alarm at 
the first experiment on our liberties. 
We hold this prudent jealousy to be 
the first duty of citizens, and one of 
the noblest characteristics of the late 
Revolution. The freemen of America 
did not wait till usurped power had 
strengthened itself by exercise, and en- 
tangled the question in precedents. They 
saw all the consequences in the principle, 
and they avoided the consequences by 
denying the principle. We revere this 
lesson too much, soon to forget it. Who 
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does not see that the same authority 
which can establish- Christianity, in ex- 
clusion o£ all other Religions, may es- 
tablish with the same ease any particular 
sect of Christians, in exclusion of all 
other Sects? That the same authority 
which can force a citizen to contribute 
three pence only of his property for the 
support of any one establishment, may 
force him to conform to any other estab- 
lishment in all cases whatsoever?” 

And recently in the New Jersey bus 
case, Mr. Justice Black for the majority 
reaffirmed the general interpretation in 
a manner that the Protestant released 
time advocates should also note: “No 
tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activi- 
ties or institutions.” And Mr. Justice 
Rutledge for the minority stated: “The 
prohibition (of the First Amendment) 
broadly forbids State support, financial 
or other, of religion in any guise, form 
or degree. It outlaws all use of public 
funds for religious purposes.” 

If the Catholic Church leaders do not 
accept this interpretation of the First 
Amendment, they are fighting a hope- 
less battle and their parochial school 
children will be the victims. For most 
of the States will not grant public wel- 
fare provisions to the parochial schools 
lest certain leaders of the American 
Catholic Church use these concessions 
as a mere stepping stone toward their 
ambition that their schools be recognized 
as an integral part of the American edu- 
cational system, with the same rights as 
our public schools to public support. 
Fortunately the very vocal leaders of 
the Catholic Church do not have the 
approval of the whole body politic of 
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the Church membership for this objec- 
tive. The unrealistic Catholic leadership 
which supports this objective, is enter- 
taining a delusion, dangerous to its 
Church and to our country, if it is build- 
ing up its vast parochial school system 
in the expectation of shifting the burden 
upon the American tax-payers. Public 
support of one sectarian school system 
would bring many others into existence, 
undermine our public schools and de- 
stroy our republic. To make public sup- 
port of their parochial schools seem 
plausible, Catholic theologians, lawyers 
and historians are now writing articles 
that whittle away the meaning of the 
First Amendment to the vanishing 
point. The constant misrepresentation of 
our secular public schools as “godless” 
and the comparison of secularism with 
communism in the recent statement of 
the Catholic Bishops are all part of 
the same campaign to confuse Americans 
and to create among us a distrust of 
our own most sacred institutions and 
our highest democratic values. 

If this propaganda campaign is not 
as deliberate as it seems to non-Catholics, 
all the more reason why we should be 
frank and point out to the highest Catho- 
lic echelons the impression they are now 
making on a country that has on the 
whole been very friendly to their 
Church. For by such propaganda, the 
leaders of the Catholic Church are be- 
coming a serious threat to our national 
unity, stability and educational progress, 
especially in the area of Federal Aid. 
As one who has worked for the welfare 
of Catholic children, as one who has 
nothing but reverence for the Catholic 
religion, I hope the influential lay mem- 
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bers and the liberal but inarticulate prel- 
ates of the American Catholic Church 
will see to it that its ultramontane 
leaders do not continue to pit their 
strength against that of our government. 
Let them not break faith with democ- 
racy, if only for the selfish reason that 
our democracy is the strongest protector 
of the freedom of the Catholic Church 
in the whole wide world. 

Our Nation has in its Bill of Rights 
a law on the separation of Church and 
State from which most of our civil 
and religious liberties emerged as a by- 
product. But in addition to that law 
our Nation has a public opinion on that 
subject which is mightier than the law 
itself. No institution, not even the power- 
ful Catholic Church, can afford to flout 
public opinion. For a Church loses its 
moral influence upon the society of 
which it is a part, if it loses the good 
will of the people. 

But again I should like to impress 
upon you that it is not only certain 
Catholic groups which threaten the func- 
tioning of the First Amendment. The 
American Council on Education has is- 
sued a report on “The Relations of Re- 
ligion to Public Education,” whose 
recommendations go further than any 
Church groups have ever dared to go, 
in defying the American traditions of 
separation of Church and State. For it de- 
mands, as Catholicism does, that reli- 
gious instruction should permeate every 
subject taught in the schools. The 
school, says the report, is to entertain 
as one of its main objectives the strength- 
ening of religious faith. This mandate 
would have to be interpreted by each 
school board in its own way. The report 


opposes a separate public school brand 
of religion that would “compete” with 
existing faiths. Then what type of sec- 
tarianism does the Council want to im- 
pose upon our school system? For in 
practical application there is no such 
thing as non-sectarian religious training. 
The predominant local religion would 
be selected and rule out the others. That 
is the basic fallacy of this report and the 
specious nature of its argument is its 
most deplorable and most dangerous as- 
pect. 

Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union 
Theological Seminary also tries to 
whittle down the meaning of the First 
Amendment: “It is not at all clear that 
they (our Constitutional Fathers) 
sought to prevent the State’s support 
of religion absolutely” says Dr. Nie- 
buhr, “provided such support could be 
given equitably to all religious groups.” 
Equitably, mind you, to all of the 256 
sects represented in our country! Profes- 
sor Niebuhr’s position is that monogamy 
between Church and State is illegimate, 
while a polygamous marriage between 
them might be not only legitimate but 
desirable. This is the kind of irresolute 
Protestant thinking which confuses the 
whole issue. 

VI 

My friends, so far this great country 
of ours, thanks to the wisdom of the 
framers of our Constitution, has been 
spared the oppression of religion by reli- 
gion — that deliberate, intentional degra- 
dation of the weaker party, which was 
a commonplace of European history and 
of our own history prior to the First 
Amendment. Are we going to turn back 
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the pages of history and open up once 
more this disgraceful and bloodstained 
chapter in. the evolution of Western 
civilization? Are we going to produce 
anarchy in our public schools and in 
community life by permitting sectarian 
schisms to tear them asunder? The very 
fate of our nation is at stake. We should 
at once devise some method satisfactory 
to all of our citizens by which the grow- 
ing domination of the public schools by 
sectarian religions can be arrested and 
eliminated. Surely the asperities of the 
altercation will be softened if we find 
principles of action to which both the 
Churches and the schools can agree. If 
the desire of the Churches is really to 
teach religion and not primarily to in- 
vade the public schools, then we might 
adopt a system of dismissed time during 
which religious instructions could be 
given. It seems perfectly plausible to 
borrow the French system. When the 
French government abolished Catholic 
parochial schools several generations 
ago, it agreed to dismiss the govern- 
ment schools at noon on Wednesday so 
that the children would have a whole 
afternoon free in the middle of the 
week, but added Saturday morning to 
the school session so that the total hours 
of schooling would not be reduced. That 
is one honest way of settling the con- 
troversy. If the clergy continue to object 
to dismissed time and still insist upon 
released time as many of them now do, 
then it is proof that they need the disci- 
pline, moral support and prestige of our 
public school system to force the children 
to attend religious instruction. And sure- 
ly if children have to be forced into the 
churches, no good can come of it. 
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And yet so many of our people yearn 
for spiritual guidance in this cold and 
confused era, that they are beating a 
path to the door of every religious leader 
whose faith still shines like a light midst 
the encircling gloom. Wherever our 
clergy know how to say with deep and 
reasoned conviction, “Come unto me all 
ye who are weary and heavy laden,” 
they have no difficulty in filling their 
pews. What our country needs to bolster 
a waning Christian fervor is closer con- 
tact between the Church and the home. 
In short what our country needs is not 
more sectarianism in the public schools 
but more heart, more persuasive intel- 
ligence and more religion in the 
Churches. 

If that miracle should take place, 
the Churches would learn to depend on 
spiritual rather than political power. 
Christian good will could again assert 
itself. Competition between the various 
sects would abate and peace be restored 
between them. Indeed the Christian 
Churches must soon learn to have a 
tolerant attitude toward each other or 
perish. For the world will turn its back 
on organized Christianity if it can 
achieve universal brotherhood in no 
other way. 

But however institutionalized Christi- 
anity works out its problems, let the 
Churches be assured that a Christianity 
which can never die is closely interwoven 
with all of our democratic activities, and 
amongst their noblest manifestations is 
that unique institution, our secular public 
school system, 

Jefferson - was the first American to 
emphasize public education as an instru- 
ment for the realization of democracy 
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and the furthering of social reform. As 
a result of this dynamic concept our 
public schools have made America what 
it is. They are fundamental to the amaz- 
ing progress, the penetrating ethics and 
the spiritual vitality of our country. 
Weaken them and we weaken our entire 
fabric. We jeopardize our whole future 
and our contributions to the welfare of 
mankind. 

No other country has ever put so 
much faith in the worth and dignity 
of every individual as to provide equal 
educational opportunity for all its 
people. To be sure, we have not yet 
fulfilled that ideal. We never will, no 
matter how much we improve our 
schools the country over, because our 
ideals will always outrun achievement. 
Democracy is so enduring and so love- 
able because it can never be perfected 
but always leaves the door open to a 
new and greater future. Its sense of mo- 
rality is of the highest type — a morality 
that is never self-satisfied, a moral con- 
sciousness that will forever criticize the 
institutions it has created. “To be an 
American” said Santayana, “is of itself 
almost a moral condition, an education 
and career.” 

If we have allowed our public schools 
to decline in quality, it is not because our 
faith in them has declined. Both the 
Church and the school suffered as have 
all institutions the world over, from eco- 
nomic and technological transformations 
whose world-wide repercussions our 
whole Western civilization was too slow 
to recognize. Like the Churches, the 
schools must develop new means where- 
by their spiritual and ethical contribu- 
tions can counteract the stresses and 


strains of modern life. The schools now 
have on their hands a problem of mass 
education which must be reconciled with 
high individual achievement. If as a 
result of this upheaval, our school sys- 
tem can be accused of being unethical, 
it is chiefly in this, that it does not de- 
mand enough effort of its pupils. As a 
result it has encouraged shallowness of 
judgment and failed to develop ade- 
quately the power of discrimination be- 
tween the greater and the lesser good. 
Freedom of worship is not freedom 
from worship. And unless youth through 
the power of discrimination learns to 
worship the great, the good and the 
enduring — unless it learns, for example, 
to appreciate the social and spiritual ex- 
periences of a Lincoln — it will worship 
movie stars, heroes of the comic strips 
and other superficial manifestations of 
society. 

The very fact that we all appreciate 
the need for a higher quality of edu- 
cation, is the proof that our standards 
have not degenerated. The spiritual mis- 
sion of the school to maintain the life 
and advance the welfare of society, is 
more difficult to transmit to the many 
who now seek education than it was in 
the days when education was reserved 
for the few. Organized religion can 
help in this struggle to regain quality 
and continuity of culture, if it becomes 
again what it once was, “a pillar of fire 
going before the human race in its great 
march through history and showing it 
the way.” But only by retaining its free- 
dom from the State can it retain the free- 
dom to criticize, guide and uplift. 

“In a free government” said James 
Madison, “the security of civil rights 
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must be the same as that of religious 
groups.” The Churches must respect the 
supremacy of American principles of 
government over self-interest or become 
what they most abhor, experimental 
pragmatists to the point of anarchism. 
By sacrificing their worldly ambitions, by 
accepting their place as the allies rather 
than the dictators of our democratic mo- 
rality, the Churches an again become 


STATISTICS ON SOCIAL TRENDS 

The official index of consumers pices in large cities stood at 160.3 
'per cent of the 1939 average at the end of October. This was 20.3 per 
cent above June 1946, when the OP A was abolished. 

Retail sales this year will rise above $100,000,000,000 ( one hun- 
dred billion ) for the first time in the history of the Nation. 

Ten years ago it cost a total of $10,000 to rear a child up to the age 
of 18 years; now it costs $13,000. 

More than half the farms now have private baths and modern toilet 
facilities . . , 2,2 30,000 farms, however , still lack electricity. 

October saw the highest rate of passenger car poduction since before 
the war , 324,000 vehicles. At the current rate of production, the auto- 
mobile industry expects to produce more than 3,000,000 passenger 
cars, this year. 

Almost 2,300,000 students are enrolled in the Nation’s colleges and 
universities, the latest check by the U. S. Office of Education shows, 
This is 1 ,000,000 higher than the peak enrolment of pre-war years. 

The world’s population will increase from its present 2,230 billion 
to 2,438 billion by the end of 1933. ... If mankind continues to in- 
crease at the present rate, the year 2,000 will see a total population 
half again as large as it is now. 

There were 2,283,339 marriages and 6x3,000 divorces in 1946. 


a powerful leaven and bring about the 
reconciliation of the city of man with 
the city of God. Let them heed the ad- 
monition of the great English Catholic 
historian, Lord Acton: “In the progress 
of political right, in the development of 
freedom in the State, the Church should 
recognize one of the first among its 
human duties and the highest of its 
earthly rewards.” 



The World Is a Child 

Sarah Cleghorn 


The world is a bullied child, appalled, be- 
wildered; 

Roared at and threatened by drunken old 
war. 

T his can hardly be called an allegory, 
it is 50 obvious. Acute present dis- 
tress, and a future which contains appal- 
ling nightmares, is the lot of many mil- 
lions of children, women and men. Mil- 
lions are uprooted, unwanted, to the 
point of despair. Sickness and death are 
riding like bandits over vast regions; 
civil war is tearing vast rents through 
several civilizations. 

We Americans, who “sit on top of 
the world” as to physical health and 
power, remain fairly cheerful as long 
as we keep from sharply realizing what 
the majority of mankind are going 
through. But though we immerse our- 
selves as usual in business, home and 
social life, community needs and proj- 
ects; and though most of us instinctively 
keep from talking about it, we carry 
with us all the time some share of con- 
cern for the agony abroad; and at times 
we feel the possibility of doom and end- 
ing of all life on earth. 

Our motherly condition, peace, is 
away from the world, and we have no 
idea when to expect it back. We begin 
to realize that it may be killed before 
it can get home to us. 

I 

How different is our mood from 


Tennyson, that mankind was, in sober 
reality, moving 

“Upward, working out the beast,” 

Letting “the ape and tiger die.” 

Evolution seemed, then, almost a pur- 
posive force; certainly a beneficent one. 
We had climbed a long way from the 
ape. Science was regarded as purely 
beneficent, though it was already furnish- 
ing governments with poison gas. 

But such blind spots exist, I suppose, 
at all stages of public opinion, and are 
inevitable. In ignoring slavery, for ex- 
ample, while they called our country “the 
land of the free,” our forefathers were 
not hypocritical. They were only human- 
ly immature. And yet, to nations who 
on this point had advanced beyond us— 
and all of Europe except Russia had — 
our paeans must have sounded simple- 
minded enough. 

At the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century we did have much to 
make us happy. It was beginning to be 
called “the century of the child.” The 
ferule and the dunce cap were relics. 
Schools by hundreds and homes by thou- 
sands were bringing children’s lives 
much “nearer to the heart’s desire.” 
Mothers’ pensions, Parent-Teachers’ or- 
ganizations, juvenile courts, and the 
Children’s Bureau as part of the Fed- 
eral Government, showed how solid and 
real were the advances we then made. 
Adoption of orphan children was becom- 
ing fashionable. 


thirty-five years ago! We felt then, with 
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Women’s clubs and public libraries, 
with their humane and cultural value, 
were quietly benevolent influences. So- 
cial control of wealth, and security for 
all, were tolerated ideas, though con- 
sidered “up in the air.” In a few im- 
portant cities a Socialist Mayor had been 
elected, and proved quite satisfactory. 

England — Germany — New Zealand, 
and above all, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, had gone further than we, done 
more; and much of our advance had 
been suggested and encouraged by their 
successful examples. 

These were memorable gains. Peace 
was our weak spot. We thought world 
peace was coming about gradually and 
naturally. It was often prophesied that 
the increasing dreadfulness of weapons 
would eventually make war “impos- 
sible.” Few, very few indeed made any 
individual effort, or contribution — no, 
not so much as five minutes, or a dime, 
to peace. And we gloried just as before 
in our past wars. 

Peace was a very weak spot indeed. 
We didn’t even realize that most of 
our humanizing steps had been con- 
tingent on our having kept at peace 
longer than usual with other nations. 
We hadn’t yet recognized war itself as 
the enemy! Yes, some of us had. 

Years before the World Wars began 
the French and German Socialists had 
combined in preventing war between 
their two governments over Morocco— 
a war which all the rest of Europe ex- 
pected. 

In 1914, just before the French Gov- 
ernment declared war, Jean Jaures, 
French Socialist leader, was assassinated 
in a Paris caf A On the night before the 


German Government declared war, 
there were thirty street meetings in 
Berlin to protest against it. Karl Lieb- 
knecht, the German Socialist peace 
leader, was a member of the Reichstag. 
Throughout the war he voted steadily 
against the war loans. Likewise Jean 
Longuet, French Socialist peace leader, 
was a member of the French Parliament, 
and steadily opposed the war. A Social- 
ist minority in both countries supported 
these leaders. 

Socialism was strong in Europe. In 
this country it was weak. But Socialists 
likewise divided here on the issue of 
the war; and here their majority was 
for peace. A good many Americans pro- 
tested earnestly and perseveringly 
against our selling munitions. And there 
was also a spontaneous peace movement 
here, the short-lived but fast-growing 
People’s Council. It made a simple, stir- 
ring appeal to the many citizens who 
revolted from projecting our country 
into the war. Its swelling membership 
at length aroused energetic opposition. 
Its expected autumn meeting in Minne- 
apolis, invited by the Mayor, was op- 
posed by the Governor; last-minute ef- 
forts to find a welcome ended in a de- 
tective-shadowed meeting in Chicago; 
and, bewildered by the sudden criminal- 
izing of its gentle activities, its member- 
ship melted away. 

II 

Five important international efforts 
for peace were made during the war. The 
Masonic Orders tried to help the na- 
tions back to peace. Socialists of all 
countries tried, all the summer of 1917? 
to meet in Stockholm for this purpose. 
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They were invited by Stockholm’s So- 
cialist Mayor, and citizens. The warring 
governments refused to let their dele- 
gates sail. Third, the Pope tried earnest- 
ly to be allowed to mediate. These ef- 
forts were called respectively the Black, 
the Red, and the White Peace. 

The fourth effort was made by women 
of many nationalities, including all the 
warring ones. They met in friendship 
and laid foundations which have lasted, 
for work together for peace. By common 
consent, Jane Addams of Hull House, 
in Chicago, became their head. All they 
did, then or ever, has been in the full 
spirit of democracy. They are now the 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom organized in forty 
countries. 

Their first project, a conference of 
neutral nations, to offer continuous 
mediation as long as war should last, 
they partly accomplished. In several 
warring nations hopes had been ex- 
pressed that the neutrals might offer 
mediation.' One member of a warring 
Government had been heard to inquire, 
impatiently, “What are the neutrals 
waiting for?” 

Would President Wilson have al- 
lowed the United States (with its great 
prestige — and his own) to join the other 
neutrals who were then willing to offer 
mediation, so simple and understandable 
a hope might, it seems possible, have 
succeeded; for people’s minds were not 
then subdued, as now, to war. 

The fifth effort, the most earthborn, 
democratic and spontaneous conceivable, 
was the best. It began without leaders, 
plan or forethought, when the Russian 
Revolution burst on the world. Jane 


Addams, if no other historian, realized 
with sympathy and respect the power 
of this mighty folk impulse, as 

“ — two thousand miles of Russian 
soldiers along the Eastern Front, in the 
days following the abdication of the 
Czar, talked endlessly to their enemy 
brothers in the opposing trenches; tell- 
ing the East Prussian soldiers what Bon- 
dareff had told them; that the future of 
the Russian peasant depends not upon 
garrisons and tax-gatherers, but upon 
“bread labor” on the soil, “goodwill and 
just dealing to all men.” 

“Some of them, in the earliest days 
of the Revolution, made a pilgrimage to 
Tolstoi’s grave in the forest of Kadaz, 
and wrote these words on a piece of 
paper which they buried in the leafmold 
lying loose above him: 

“ ‘Love to neighbors, nay, the great- 
est love of all, love to enemies, is now 
being accomplished.’ ” 

This Chicago settlement founder, 
writer of great prose, social philosopher, 
who had become the recognized leader 
of the peace-impassioned women of all 
countries, realized at once that this spon- 
taneous peace, made by the peasant con- 
scripts on both sides, was the most im- 
portant peace effort of all. Nothing or- 
ganized, cautious, prudent, could ever 
approach it for innate power and signifi- 
cance. 

We remember how conscientiously 
Kerensky dragged these peace-making 
peasants back again into the blood and 
mud, sacrificing the heartfelt peace of 
the soldiers for the Versailles Treaty. 
Some of us remember that letter Rosa 
Luxembourg wrote to Kerensky at that 
time — 
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“What have you done? They were 
making peace with each other. . . .” 

Ill 

What opposition has there been to 
World War Two? Certainly much less 
from civilians but there were more con- 
scientious objectors, many more} proba- 
bly over a hundred thousand. It was evi- 
dent in this country, from 1938 onward, 
that very influential and respected groups 
here wished us to enter the war. From the 
hot neutrality struggle in Congress at 
the beginning, it was obvious how our 
magnetic, ardent, widely loved and 
warmly followed President felt. At 
heart, surely, he was fighting at Eng- 
land’s side. 

Yet the strong desire of many Ameri- 
cans to keep out of this war, expressed 
itself in an extraordinary flood of letters 
protesting against every successive step 
by which we were drawn nearer. Pro- 
tests went so steadily to Washington 
that they broke, I think, all records. 
Impossible for any Member of either 
House to investigate more than a sample 
slice of these bulging mailbags. From 
such samples they had to calculate what 
the entire day’s mail was saying; and 
estimated in this way, it appeared that 
eighty per cent or upward opposed our 
increasing involvement in the war. 

Historians may notice that mass pro- 
test, if mankind survive this precipice 
time. It seems likely that it was led in 
large part by the same groups who are 
leading the opposition now to peacetime 
conscription: namely, the farmers, 
school-teachers, churches, and organized 
labor. 

But then came the attack on Pearl 
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Harbor, and the long-sustained opposi- 
tion subsided. 

Yesterday’s peace possibilities are 
gone. What of today’s? Tomorrow’s? 

“The world needs a cup of milk, warm 

with kindness, 

In a fireside corner, on a low footstool; 
A reassuring arm, and a homelike voice; 
Quiet: comfort: mothering.” 

In less allegorical and more touching 
language, the Quaker and other relief 
services have been for several years tell- 
ing us this. And certainly there seemed to 
be, at the beginning, in the Marshall 
Plan, glimmers of straightforward 
neighborly help “from us according to 
our ability, to them according to their 
need.” Not according to their political 
pattern! 

Oh that in their weariness and want, 
the world’s disheartened multitudes may 
find us not “getting tough” or subtle or 
sharp or unimaginative, but “just being 
human ! ” 

Thirty years ago, while the Peace 
Conference was sitting, Nansen the ex- 
plorer, whom Norway had sent to repre- 
sent her, said with touching clearness 
that food for the hungry world, plenti- 
fully poured out, was the one sure foun- 
dation for world peace. If help were at 
once forthcoming by the nations that 
Had to the ones that Had Not, a 
groundwork of earned, long-lasting 
goodwill would be laid; and only so. 
But the statesmen put his recommenda- 
tion aside; “not knowing,” as the Bible 
says, “the things that belong unto our 
peace.” 

A great health effort was triumphant- 
ly carried out, however, in Serbia, where 
typhus fever was “coming up” against 
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Europe, as Mr. Hoover described it, “on 
a thousand-mile front.” It had laid one 
Serbian out of every four already in his 
grave. But now it encountered American 
warm-hearted efficiency at its glorious 
best. Trainloads were “deloused” by 
an adequate force of American doctors 
and nurses 5 the ghastly invader was re- 
pulsed, and a sign set up, brightly 
lighted, on the pathway to peace. 

Quietly the Quakers, helped by many 
others, took food to Germany (where 
the food blockade had lasted six months 
longer than the war). They fed the 
stunted German children, reviving the 
despairing parents’ hopes that their little 
ones might live. “Have you Quakered 
today?” little boys and girls asked each 
other. 

The German Socialist government, 
which older democracies might have 
stabilized, went down under the depres- 
sion and inflation there, so much huger 
than ours that they made our troubles, 
serious as they were for us, small by com- 
parison. Out of the welter Hitler raised 
his cruel, fantastic empire; the persecu- 
tions rose to their fanatical height; and 
three Quakers went to Germany to see 
what emissaries of peace could do for the 
hunted, tortured, perishing Jews. Many 
doors were opened to the Friends. Harsh 
and imperious officials, including the 
Gestapo, gave them attentive audience. 
Thus quietly they read a paper describ- 
ing their present errand and mentioning 
also the errand they had come on a few 
years before; to feed the German chil- 
dren. They won a possibility that Ameri- 
can help might reach the Jews in Ger- 
many. 

World War Two quenched this pos- 


sibility. But can any friendly errand be 
entirely barren? Doesn’t each raise a 
little, with the yeast of kindness, the ' 
power Albert Schweitzer calls “Rever- 
ence for Life”? 

If the “cup of milk, warm with kind- 
ness,” means for us feeding the hungry 
populations in Europe and Asia to our 
utmost power, what might the “fireside 
corner” and the “low footstool” mean? 
Aren’t they good symbols of our govern- 
ment’s laying aside all recent acquisition 
of islands and ports, economic privileges, 
bases for World War Three, and the 
evil device of peacetime conscription, 
from which Europe, its inventor and de- 
votee, lies so sick and suffering? Don’t 
they remind us, in the terse eloquence of 
Senator Glen Taylor, that “America’s 
mission is not to govern the world, but 
to teach the world that men can govern 
themselves”? 

Both the great Presidents who took us 
into world wars left on record memora- 
ble warnings against doing what they 
afterward did. Woodrow Wilson recom- 
mended “peace without victory.” Frank- 
lin Roosevelt said “We cannot keep the 
peace by fear and threat.” 

To put ourselves in the other’s place 
is a new idea for governments. Startling- 
ly new; savoring of that impractical 
thing, Christianity; and yet it has come 
into the headlines regarding England 
and India. Gandhi has thus indicated its 
psychological power: “If even one man 
feels the highest kind of love, it is suf- 
ficient to neutralize the hate of mil- 
lions.” 

Gandhi was speaking by that “inner 
light,” or “quiet voice,” known by so 
many of us on occasion; known prob- 
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ably to you, reader— have you not ac- 
knowledged sometimes (to yourself, at 
least), that something seemed to guide 
you 5 something showed a way. . . ? I 
think we greatly need to follow its lead- 
ing in this dangerous time. Nothing else 
is half so sincere. It is available to every- 
one, mystics believe. Many simple, un- 
mystical people believe so too. Perhaps 
if we sought it with our best sincerity, 
clinging to that sincerity as to a lifeline, 
sharing its advice with neighbors, news- 
papers, and government, there might 
come into public life a purer wisdom 
than radio or editorial often reflect 3 and 
we as a nation might choose all-inclu- 
sive peace rather than all-obliterating 
death. 

To call this a precipice time is no ex- 
aggeration. “If every atom bomb and 
facility for its manufacture were de- 
stroyed tomorrow,” writes Admiral 
Zacharias, U. S. Navy, Retired, in the 
November number of United Nations 
World, “there would still be available 
weapons that could wipe off the last 
vestige of human, animal and vegetable 

life from the face of the earth While 

none of these weapons can be described” 
(since they are military secrets) “they 
are known to be biological, bacteriologi- 
cal, and climateological in nature. . . . 
We also have atom bombs fifty times 
more powerful than those dropped on 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. . . . The only 
solution is to make war obsolete.” He 
proposes a special session in the spring 
of the General Assembly of UN, to take 
energetic action, and “place such action 
far above the veto”; for otherwise 

— humanity’s days are numbered,” 


IV 

“But what about Russia?” ask news- 
paper readers. “How can we agree on 
peace with those people, who, the papers 
tells us, are so peculiar and so bad?” 

When I read newspapers, so superior, 
taunting, provocative, I am reminded of 
an atheist missionary pamphlet I lately 
read. It was of Victorian date, a dusty 
old document, intensely in earnest in its 
plea against Christianity, Every damn- 
ing word in it was true. Not an instru- 
ment of torture did it illustrate which is 
not known to every reader of history. 
These hideous cruelties, the writer 
pointed out, were inflicted by Christians 
on other Christians as well as on Jews 
(the kinsfolk of Jesus), and unbelievers, 
who never tortured anybody. Nothing 
was exaggerated; and yet the pamphlet 
gave a most distorted picture of the 
mediaeval Christians. Truthful in every 
particular, the acount was still horribly 
unfair. 

It forebore to mention anything good 
which these same Christians had done. 

Not a word about the leper hospitals 
these persecuting zealots had built all 
over Europe, and often given their lives 
to nurse and comfort the lepers whom 
no one else would help. Not a word 
about their places of refuge, schools, 
orphanages; the learning they pre- 
served, the music they composed, the 
cathedrals they built, the poor they fed. 

Isn’t that the very technique the news- 
papers now employ, to fill their readers 
with the conception that a Russian or 
Communist is somebody monstrous, ter- 
rifying, totally different from ourselves, 
and morally far beneath us? Isn’t this 
procedure certain to make them feature 
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our nation-wide, ages-long injustice to 
Negroes, our political graft, and all our 
other national faults— and to conceal, in 
imitation of our papers, all our good 
points and decencies? 

There is something else to think of 
about Russia. Within seven years it has 
been invaded with all possible cruel 
modern efficiency. Hundreds of its cities 
have been pulverized, and thousands of 
its villages. And after India and China, 
Russia is the most famined country in 
the world. Five huge famines have tor- 
tured the Russian people within a life- 
time of seventy years; three of them un- 
der the Czars, and two since the Revolu- 
tion. During a famine there in the 
eighteen-nineties, a good many American 
cities sent shiploads of flour to Russia; 
and one such ship brought back a sor- 
rowful memento. I have it still; a hand- 
ful of pebble-like lumps of “bread” 
made, its little box records, “from the 
sweepings of stables.” 

Let us remember, as we think of 
Russia, her ruins and her hungers, we 
who have never been invaded or known 
famine. 

Making war is the uttermost extreme 
of the policy of punishment, or forcing 
suffering on people because they have 
done wrong. And that policy has lost 
much of its former good reputation. It is 
in the bad books of hundreds of thou- 
sands of parents and teachers, of social 
workers and psychologists and modern- 
minded judges. 

Isn’t there, in the list just given of 
discarders of punishment, a hint for up- 
grading Congress in the interest of 
world peace? Can’t we send there, in- 
stead of so many prosecuting lawyers, 


more of the unpunishing professions, 
especially school teachers, social workers 
and doctors? Seldom do they try to teach, 
improve, or cure “by fear and threat.” 

Is it too late to save earthly life from 
the fashionable appeal to war? Are we 
soon to destroy our race? Even if so, 
there's sprit . Spirit speaks, smiles, 
weeps in us, all our earthly lives, in 
ways and intensities which we cannot 
conceive of as mortal. We know there 
is no town so small that no widow there 
has felt with infinite comfort the invisi- 
ble, soundless presence of her dead hus- 
band beside her. Even when we most 
doubt whether spirit is going to survive 
death, if, even then, our hope of its 
survival completely disappeared, we 
should feel sore bereft. 

Perhaps it is too late to turn, cease to 
quarrel, and live. Perhaps it’s not! We 
may yet decide to destroy our malicious 
toys, in a great friendly Festival. While 
all yet trembles in the balance, let us 
remember how birth and death were 
thought of by Empedocles, a thousand 
years before Mohammed— five hundred 
before Jesus — one hundred before Bud- 
dha — fifty before Socrates. 

“There is no coming into being of 
aught that perishes, nor any end for it 
in baneful death. Mingling and separa- 
tion of the mingled, — that is all ; birth is 
but a name man gives to them.” 

Among his Fragments Empedocles 
left another, which, though written in 
the past tense, sounds like a prophecy: 

“When Strife had fallen to the lowest 
depth of the vortex, and Love had come 
to the centre of the whirl, all things 
came together in Love, so as to be one 
only.” 



Evening Light 

Martha Fusshippel 


From atop the dusky dark post, 

The evening light reaches through 
The cream white globe, 

And holds its space of guardianship 
In something more than quiet safety. 

The firm stone wall, the evergreens above 
And their gentle, lingering shadows, 

The dim, indifferent house beyond, 

The weary road and broken pavement — 
All gathered in a halo 
Of softened, evening beauty. 


Come, consider and, yes honor, 

The simple chore 

That linked itself with beauty. 
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The Role of Experience in the Study 
of the Literature of Ideas 

James J. Jelinek 


I n considering the function of the 
literature of ideas in promoting social 
change, the teacher of literature is in- 
evitably impressed with the fact that the 
great accomplishments of mankind have 
been begun with generalized abstrac- 
tions, hypotheses, which, having been 
disseminated, were then worked into 
concrete action. 

The teacher might well observe, for 
example, that the announcement of The 
Actors’ Equity Association to the effect 
that its members would not appear at 
the National Theater in Washington un- 
less it permitted negroes in its audiences, 1 
is one of many concrete actions of recent 
times reifying a hypothesis which was 
expressed in a literary classic more than 
three hundred years ago when Benedict 
De Spinoza wrote: “Everyone wishes to 
live as far as possible securely beyond 
the reach of fear, and this would be 
quite impossible so long as everyone did 
everything he liked, and reason’s claim 
was lowered to a par with those of hatred 
and anger j there is no one who is not ill 
at ease in the midst of enmity, hatred, 

1 “Ultimatum by Actors to Theater in U. S. 
Capital to Admit Negroes,” St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, 24. April 194.7, p. x. 

2 From A T ' heologico-Polit'tcal Treatise by 

Benedict De Spinoza, first published in 1670, 

translated by R. H. M. Elwes, in Explorations in 

Living: A Record of the Democratic Spirit, W. 

H. Rogers, R. V. Redinger, H. C. Haydn, New 

York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, p. 11. 

8 “The Bible & Stuff,” Time, Vol. XLVI, No. 
13, 24 September 194J, pp. 66 to 68. 


anger, and deceit, and who does not 
seek to avoid them as much as he can. 
When we reflect that men without mu- 
tual help, or the aid of reason, must 
needs live most miserably, we shall 
plainly see that men must necessarily 
come to an agreement to live together as 
securely and well as possible if they 
are to enjoy as a whole the rights which 
naturally belong to them as individuals, 
and their life should be no more con- 
ditioned by the force and desire of in- 
dividuals, but by the power and will of 
the whole body. This end they will be 
unable to attain if desire be their only 
guide (for by the laws of desire each 
man is drawn in a different direction) ; 
they must, therefore, most firmly decree 
and establish that they will be guided in 
everything by reason (which nobody 
will dare openly to repudiate lest he 
should be taken for a madman), and 
will restrain any desire which is injurious 
to a man’s fellows, that they will do to 
all as they would be done by, and that 
they will defend their neighbor’s rights 
as their own.” 2 * * * * * 

The teacher of literature might ob- 
serve too that the case of Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum vs. the Board of Education 
of Champaign, Illinois, brought to Cir- 
cuit Court judges to decide whether reli- 
gion should be taught in public schools, 8 
is again one of many concrete actions of 
recent times reifying a hypothesis ex- 
pressed by John Locke when he wrote, 
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“I esteem it above all things necessary to 
distinguish exactly the business of civil 
government from that of religion, and 
to settle the just bounds that lie between 
the one and the other. If this be not 
done, there can be no end put to the 
controversies that will be always arising 
between those that have or at least pre- 
tend to have, on the one side, a con- 
cernment for the interest of men’s souls, 
and, on the other side, a care of the 
commonwealth.” 4 5 

Or, in regard to scientific literature, he 
might well observe that the work of 
Otto Hahn, Lise Meitner, Leo Szilard, 
and Enrico Fermi on the fission of uran- 
ium and the creation of the atom bomb 
is also one of many concrete actions of 
recent times reifying a hypothesis ex- 
pressed in scientific literature more than 
four decades ago when Albert Einstein 
first presented his mass-energy equiva- 
lent. 6 

But, having considered the matter in 
this light, the teacher of literature can, 
and frequently does, fall prey to the 
supposition that exposing students to 
some of the best literary efforts of the 
greatest minds of all time somehow 
makes it follow as a matter of course that 
students will not only be stimulated to 
formulate their own ideas concerning 
more intelligent and more enjoyable liv- 
ing but will work into concrete action 
some of the noble hypotheses they have 
been exposed to in literature, and will 


4 From A Letter Concerning Toleration by 
John Locke, 1667, in Explorations in Living: A 
Record of the Democratic Spirit, W. H. Rogers, 
R. V. Redinger, H. C. Haydn, New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1941, p. 27. 

5 Philipp Frank, Einstein: His Life and Times, 

New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, pp. 289-190. 
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thereby satisfy their social responsibili- 
ties by thus making contributions to the 
culture in which they live. 

It is on these grounds that the teacher 
of literature believes it to be his major 
function to transmit to students some of 
what he considers to be the best thinking 
of the best writers of the past. Needless 
to say, the teacher’s intentions are praise- 
worthy 5 unfortunately, his accomplish- 
ments frequently are not. This is so, I 
believe, because the major function of 
the teacher of literature is much more 
than simply a matter of taking part in 
the transmitting of knowledge and hy- 
potheses culled from the greatest writers 
of all time. 

It has been my experience that most 
students find pure abstractions or hy- 
potheses, especially those of classical 
literature, difficult to comprehend. The 
truth of the matter is that they do not 
comprehend hypotheses at all unless the 
instructor helps them to translate those 
hypotheses in terms of their own emo- 
tional and intellectual experiences. The 
problem then is not really one of trans- 
mitting knowledge. It is rather one of 
translating knowledge so that it becomes 
meaningful in the lives of students. 

While the classics in literature present 
hypotheses which are important from 
the standpoint of the instructor, the stu- 
dents cannot and will not give them 
the consideration which is their due, if, 
from their own standpoint, they find that 
literature and their own experience are, 
for the most part, sharply and widely 
separated. To bridge this gap between 
literature and the students’ experiences, 
should be a major objective of the 
teacher of literature, for, as William H. 
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Kilpatrick points out in Education and 
the Social Crisis , “to give conscious at- 
tention to what one is about, to seek and 
note significant meanings in what is 
happening, to apply these meanings as 
intelligently as one may to the direction 
of one’s affairs — all this is not only the 
path of efficient dealings, it is equally 
the process of education in possibly the 
only full sense .” 0 

It was recently reported that Sir 
Richard Livingstone, vice chancellor of 
Oxford, once advised a student who was 
about to enlist in the army to carry a 
copy of Thucydides in his knapsack when 
heading for the trenches . 6 7 Although the 
incident is perhaps an exaggerated ex- 
ample of a point of view, it does, never- 
theless, serve adequately as a reminder 
that students, if they are to understand 
themselves, their relations with others, 
and their role in society, can well look 
to literature as a guide toward helping 
them formulate for themselves a frame 
of reference for ideas and emotions 
which are inextricably linked with the 
hard stuff of reality in which they live. 

To put it another way, it is one of the 
important responsibilities of the teacher 
of literature to facilitate as much as pos- 
sible the student’s learning experience 
through assisting him to acquire knowl- 
edge appropriate to his problems. That 
this responsibility is a very complex one 
can be readily understood when one con- 
siders the scope of the problems that 

6 William H, Kilpatrick, Education and the 
Social Crisis, New York, Livcright, 1932, p. 44. 

7 “Classicist,” Time, Vol. XLVIII, No, 3, 1 5 
July 1946, p. 69. 

8 Nathaniel Cantor, The Dynamics 0} Learning , 
Buffalo, New York, Foster and Stewart, 1946, 
pp. 20-21. 


confront students. As Nathaniel Cantor 
so aptly points out in his recent book, 
T he Dynamics of Learning , “A sense of 
defeat and uneasiness takes hold of many 
of them. Without being able to make 
clear to themselves what is taking place, 
the students feel lost. They do not quite 
understand their place in the world, their 
relations to others, the processes of social 
change, and the forces which are so pre- 
cipitously altering our life. They find 
it difficult to consolidate their accus- 
tomed emotional responses with. the new 
feelings called forth by new and strange 
concepts. Their conception of self, their 
sense of importance, of self-esteem, of 
counting for something, which consti- 
tutes the core of a balanced personality, 
is obscured and distorted. Along with 
this confusion of ideas, they have to 
struggle with their feelings regarding 
more intimate personal problems of sex, 
religion, clothes, dates, fraternities or 
sororities, personal appearance, family 
relations, competition, jealousies, grades, 
tuition fees, and future jobs.- These are 
some of the living, dynamic realities 
brought into the college classrooms .” 8 

But it matters not how diverse the 
problems! Unless the hypotheses of 
literature are viewed by students in 
terms of their emotional and intellectual 
experience, doses of literature, no mat- 
ter how frequently administered, will 
have little lasting effect on memory. It 
is as Ralph Waldo Emerson expressed 
it in “The American Scholar”: “Action 
is with the scholar subordinate but it is 
essential. Without it he is not yet a man. 
Without it thought can never ripen into 
truth. . . . The preamble of thought, the 
transition through which it passes from 
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the unconscious to the conscious is ac- 
tion. Only so much do I know as I have 
lived .’ 59 

If American culture, or the culture of 
the world for that matter, is to be saved 
from peril, it is going to take the best 
of man’s thinking taken from all ages 
to do it, and then only if that thinking 
can be brought within the understanding 

9 The Harvard Classics, edited by Charles W. 
Eliot, Essays and English Traits , by R. W. Emer- 
son, New York, P. F, Collier and Son, 1909, p. 
12. 

10 From Areopagitica by John Milton in Ex- 
plorations of Living: A Record of the Democratic 
Spirit, W. H. Rogers, R. V. Redinger, H. C. 
Haydn, New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 194.1, 
p. 2t. 


of the people who. live in it. “Books,” 
says Milton, “are not absolutely dead 
things, but do contain a potency of life 
in them to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them .” 10 To pack the minds 
of students with facts and hypotheses of 
literature is not enough} but to show 
students that the facts and hypotheses 
of literature have meaning and applica- 
tion for them in their relations with 
others is the very essence of the learning 
process as it applies to the study of litera- 
ture. 


Let Not Life Rob You 

Elizabeth Howe Harris 

Let not life rob you of your song, 

Or leave you ashes, gray regret. 

A singing heart holds courage long, 

And conquers every hurt and fret. 

Let not it rob you of your dream. 

Life’s baubles bear a hollow ring. 

Its fleshpots carry men downstream, 

And make each heart a craven thing. 

Let not life rob you of your trust, 

That God keeps vigil every hour} 

That He can pierce the Winter’s crust, 

And set His imprint on a flower! 



What Democracy Means to Me 

Helen A. Whiting 


Teacher — Today, we will talk about a 
very fine American word— democracy; 

I want you to think about it for a few 
minutes. Ask yourselves, “What does 
the word democracy mean to me?” 

Joe— I don’t have to think about it. 
It means justice. 

Gloria — It means liberty. 

Joan — To me, true democracy will 
be the beginning of freedom for all 
people. We can have true democracy 
when the masses appreciate the worth of 
all races of people. 

Ethel— Liberty and justice for all. 

Dorothy— Freedom of expression as 
we learn together at school. 

Celmon — Freedom of expression with 
our parents and others. 

Teacher — Yes, I think we need to talk 
further on freedom of expression later 
on. 

Dorothy — Voting, leaving the street 
car by any door you like. 

Fuller — No segregation nor discrimi- 
nation. 

Teacher — In the pledge to the flag 
what sentence or phrases reminds you of 
democracy? 

Gladys — I know! I know! “With 
liberty and justice for all.” 

Elvira — It means voting for a presi- 
dent; going places that you wish to go; 

Editor’s Note: This is a cross-section of in- 
formal discussions among 1 pupils and teachers of 
fourth and fifth grades of Atlanta University Lab- 
oratory Elementary School and the Hunter Hill 
School, two Negro rural schools of Fulton County, 
Georgia, April, 194.5. 


and using the same water fountains that 
white people use. 

Teacher — Does anyone think of any 
time when he had to learn better how to 
treat his classmates as people do who live 
in a democracy should treat each other? 

Elvira — I remember when Alma 
came in our room she would say she was 
sick every time the bell would ring for 
recess. When we would start home from 
school she would run out as fast as she 
could. The first day she said she was 
sick and wanted to go home. You let her 
go. Then you asked us if any of us had 
said anything to hurt Alma’s feelings. 
Everybody said they had not. Then you 
told us what you thought had happened 
to Alma. You said, “Alma felt that she 
didn’t like the school or the children be- 
cause the children were not friendly and 
this caused Alma to pretend she was sick 
to get home where she felt that she was 
wanted.” You wrote to Alma’s mother 
and had her see the school nurse and the 
school nurse said that Alma was healthy. 
Several days after that she came back to 
school and some girls carried her out on 
the yard at recess and played with her. 
Now, she is never sick and comes to 
school every day. 

Teacher— Alma, was that your reason 
for getting sick each day for a week? 

Alma — Yessum, I thought they didn’t 
like me because I came from the coun- 
try. 

Teacher— How do you like your class- 
mates now? 
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Alma — Oh, I like them and I have 
lots of friends. 

Teacher— Would other pupils like to 
tell what democracy means to them? 

Martha — Democracy to me means 
equality. 

Jovetta — To me, it means Negroes 
having the same jobs as white people. 

Milton— I think we should be able to 
go anywhere we want to go and sit any- 
where in a democracy. 

Elizabeth— Democracy to me means 
keeping the Golden Rule— “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

Joann — Negroes should act right so 
we can get the privileges that belong to 
us. 

Ethel— Everybody should be treated 
the same. 

Dewatha — Colored children should 
have cafeterias and playgrounds and 
gymnasiums at school. 

Teacher — You have said a number of 
times that democracy means freedom of 
expression. Name some ways we use 
freedom of expression while living and 
working together at school? 

Gladys— To be able to say what we 
want to as long as it does not hurt or 
disturb someone else. 

Joann — To share in planning the mor- 
ning exercises, the day’s program, the 
type of problem which we need to study, 
the rules of our clubs. 

Elvira — Our parties, excursions, our 
May Day. 

Fuller — Having a voice in the school 
council; voting for pupils to represent us 
at the school council meetings which we 
hold. 


Clemon — To talk freely with our 
teacher, other teachers, the principal, our 
parents and other grown people. 

Teacher — There is still room for im- 
provement in the freedom of expression 
here at school. We must learn how to ex- 
press freely, wisely and effectively cer- 
tain things which we do not agree as we 
work together. This is something that 
our parents and other grown people 
must understand and accept. I once had 
a parent to complain that her children 
were becoming illmannered in that they 
questioned the parents on certain points 
during the conversations at home. My 
reply was, the pupils are not impolite 
nor rude but are using a skill being 
taught them at school in connection with 
learning to think. 

We are trying to teach you in school: 

x. The ability to think clearly through 
any situation. 

2. The ability to express yourselves 
concerning the situation convincingly 
and calmly. 

3. The courage to use these abilities 
when and wherever needed. 

When it is necessary to make a crit- 
icism at school or elsewhere including 
unfair treatment as Negroes, for effective 
results whatever we say or do should be 
governed by these three standards: 

1. The ability to think clearly through 
any situation. (This helps us decide what 
to question or resent.) 

2. The ability to express yourselves 
clearly and convincingly. (This would 
mean free of emotion and without of- 
fense.) 

3. The courage to use these abilities 
when and wherever needed. 



Enrichment of Life as a Goal 

Harold Saxe Tuttle 


I f man is “an assembled organic ma- 
chine ready to run,” as J. B. Watson 
once described him, he may need little 
education beyond a few skills of ma- 
nipulation and language and a few habits 
convenient for his associates. But if, as 
is generally accepted, there is an “inward 
empire” of feelings too deep for expres- 
sion but more real than anything that 
can be told and more precious than any- 
thing for which they might be bartered, 
then education has a noble as well as a 
stupendous task. 

That task is not only the cultivating 
in each citizen of adequate social mo- 
tives; it is the cultivation of capacities 
for appropriating for his own enjoyment 
all that is potentially beautiful and good 
in his environment. Education has the 
twofold obligation to establish civic 
drives and to cultivate capacities for 
maximal enjoyment. It is essential at the 
outset to specify harmless pleasure; else 
the first requirement is cancelled by the 
second. Indeed, a large part of educa- 
tion for democratic living consists in the 
substitution of harmless forms of satis- 
faction for those that injure and im- 
poverish others. But education has a 
much higher and more positive task than 
merely to substitute harmless enjoy- 
ments for destructive. It has the task of 
preparing the spirit to appropriate with 
elation the loftiest sources of joy and 
satisfaction available. 

Everyone who has paused for self- 
examination knows that his inner values 
are the very essence of life. It is this sub- 
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jective realm of personality that the great 
novelists have tried to analyze. It is 
this realm that the poet seeks to unveil, 
the artist to glorify. Into this inner 
realm the distilled meanings of experi- 
ence may be condensed into the rare per- 
fume of life, as beauty and melody and 
sweetness and joy; or they may be fer- 
mented into sour cynicism. In the inner 
world meanings are values. Life is worth 
living in proportion to the enrichment 
of this inner realm. Though insulated 
from others by the very lack of means of 
expression or interpretation, some hint 
of that subjective world is given by 
moods expressed, whether turbulence or 
serenity, depression or enthusiasm, de- 
spair or elation. 

This is a realm which the strictly ob- 
jective psychologist cannot study. Yet it 
may not be ignored, or even subordi- 
nated, if the study of mental life is to 
serve supremely the needs of human- 
kind. To fail to make as full an applica- 
tion as possible of what is known regard- 
ing mental life would be like mining ore 
and failing to extract the gold. The most 
reliable inferences that can be drawn re- 
garding the relation between education 
and subjective states greatly simplify the 
educator’s task in the enrichment of the 
inner life. The facts are loaded with 
optimism. The highest and most baffling 
of all goals of education— the cultivation 
of devotion to social ideals and of capac- 
ity for supreme enjoyment in democratic 
living — are automatically attained by the 
“conditioning” of social behavior and 
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its integration in personality. For, be- 
tween motive and appreciation a func- 
tional relation exists which automatically 
provides for either when the other is 
properly educated. Interests function in 
two ways. 

I 

Interests are 'potential motives. If you 
wish to motivate good order in the 
school room cultivate in the pupils an 
interest in the reputation of the school. 
Interest in attendance can be motivated 
by conditioning interest in at least some 
part of the school’s offerings. A teacher 
in a small high school located in the 
timber area of the Northwest faced the 
problem of holding large boys in school 
when nearby logging camps offered 
them attractive wages. He was just be- 
ginning a unit on poetry. He recog- 
nized that the selections listed in the 
course of study would make little appeal 
to these embryonic Paul Bunyans. He 
was gifted by nature with a sonorous 
voice and he had been trained to read 
well. The first day he read to the class 
Vachel Lindsey’s “Congo,” encouraging 
discussion of the poet’s device for pro- 
ducing the desired emotional effect. The 
following day it was “Santa Fe Trail”; 
the third day, “William Booth Goes to 
Heaven.” This wise teacher’s purpose 
was obviously to awaken an interest in 
poetry in order to strengthen the motive 
to remain in school. He recognized that 
interests are potential motives. 

Sometimes interests and motives are 
so completely identified that the distinc- 
tion seems artificial. To condition a 
child’s interest in truthfulness is the 
equivalent of motivating him to tell the 
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truth. But there are some situations 
where interest functions somewhat in- 
directly or spreads beyond the immedi- 
ate object. The interest of the young 
loggers in poetry constituted a motive 
not only to read poetry but to remain in 
school. Interest in birds may motivate 
the delicate child to spend much time out 
of doors. One’s interest in science leads 
him to buy the new set of scientific publi- 
cations or visit the planetarium or the 
museum of natural history. His interest 
in social reform leads him to circulate 
petitions or write letters of protest or 
make speeches. The interest which Jane 
Addams felt in the enrichment of the 
lives of the underprivileged motivated 
her to conduct the Hull House. The 
close relationship between interests, 
tastes, values, and ideals makes it evi- 
dent that a common statement may be 
made regarding each of these: they are 
all potential motives. When interests are 
awakened they promptly become mo- 
tives for action. The teacher who sets 
about to condition any worthwhile inter- 
est may be certain that success will mean 
the creation of motives for participation 
in corresponding activities and probably 
in scores of related fields. Interests are 
potential motives. 

II 

Interests are also potential enjoy- 
ments. This truth, so seriously neglected 
in educational practice, is a commonplace 
in many situations. The word “like” 
may be applied to the intermediate state 
of enjoyment or, with equal correctness, 
to the permanent state of brain cells that 
provides the foundation for that enjoy- 
ment. “Like” means a capacity for en- 
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joyment; it also means the present state 
of satisfaction. The boy who likes skat- 
ing does not hesitate to use that term 
while sitting around the glowing fire- 
place talking about the day’s adventures 
and tomorrow’s plans. The girl who 
likes tennis will acknowledge that fact to 
a dinner guest. The distinction between 
capacity and realization did not enter 
into the evolution of our vocabulary. 
What we like we enjoy. 

This is the aspect emphasized by the 
word “taste” and its very extensive fig- 
urative usage. Whether it be a thick 
steak or apple pie or a chocolate sundae, 
one’s taste implies a fairly permanent 
interest which leads, when given expres- 
sion, to a state of pleasantness. That is, 
taste is both the latent capacity and also 
the enjoyment of its realization. In the 
esthetic field taste is scarcely recognized 
as a figure of speech, so long has the 
term been applied to preferences and 
satisfactions in that realm. Musical and 
artistic tastes refer to both the latent 
appetite for, and the active appreciation 
of the esthetic experience. 

This is no mere academic distinction. 
In citizenship it is momentous. It is 
highly signficant to the teacher to know 
that conditioning an interest is automati- 
cally adding to the pupil’s capacity to en- 
joy life. Strengthening concern for the 
welfare of little children thereby assures 
joy over every success in improving the 
welfare of children. Conditioning inter- 
est in human justice provides for grati- 
fication over every triumph of justice. 
Each added interest becomes an added 
source of satisfaction; the larger the 
number of interests the greater the po- 
tential enjoyment of life. 
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Interests are potential motives; inter- 
ests are potential enjoyments. By the 
simplest algebraic step the third rela- 
tionship appears: motives imply appre- 
ciations; appreciations imply motives. 
The desire to act carries with it the 
ability to find enjoyment in the act. The 
enjoyment of an act reflects the existence 
of a motive for that act. 

The imperative necessity of creating 
interests rather than merely appealing to 
interests already cultivated, now become 
clear. Not only does the cultivation of 
new interests provide the counselor of 
the child tomorrow with a richer wealth 
of interests to which appeal can be made; 
it provides the child himself with a 
greater wealth of interests in which he 
can find satisfaction and rich meaning in 
life. In the face of the cynicism of many 
educators as to the possibility of effect- 
ing social progress, the discovery of the 
laws of conditioning offers grounds for 
high optimism. 

The conditioning of social interests is 
not merely the creation of mechanical 
civic drives; it is the creation also of joy 
in the well-being of others; it is at once 
the creation of desires to serve the public 
good and enjoyment in furthering the 
public good. The Puritan emphasis on 
duty in contrast with enjoyment, which 
has persisted into present-day civic train- 
ing, is completely negated. Conditioning 
makes civic duty as satisfying as its mo- 
tive is commanding. The handcuffed 
prisoner obeys the orders of the officer; 
but his acts are not expressions of his 
desires. When duty drives one against 
his interests there is no joy in duty. But 
when one has been conditioned to co- 
operate with his fellows his cooperation 
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is spontaneous. He may be doing his 
duty; but it is not a sense of duty that 
drives him. He is impelled by his inter- 
ests; the fact that they coincide with 
duty is to him quite incidental. Interests 
are potential motives; interests are 
potential satisfactions; motives are evi- 
dences of capacity for satisfactions. 

The notion that “good” people must 
sacrifice most of the pleasures of life is 
wholly unfounded, provided they have 
been conditioned to freely choose the 
good. The truth is, they would be un- 
happy if forced to do anything in con- 
flict with the good; they enjoy what 
they choose. Conditioning provides for 
satisfaction in the acts that are adequate- 
ly motivated. The child who has been 
trained to play good-naturedly has been 
thereby equipped to enjoy playing good- 
naturedly; the child who has been con- 
ditioned against cheating, lying and 
stealing feels no sacrifice in his morality; 
rather, moral conduct gives him a feel- 
ing of success. The child conditioned to 
use refined language is irritated by those 
who use obscene language and profanity. 
Courtesy, kindness and generosity, when 
genuinely conditioned in the child, yield 
correspondingly genuine satisfaction. 
The child feels pride in his self-reliance 
and dependability if they have been 
made genuine attributes of his personal- 
ity. The purest dreams of the mental 
hygienist are brought to realization by 
conditioning interests that are self-pro- 
pelling; for they are to the same degree 
joy-imparting. 

What a change from the Puritan 
teaching of long-faced performance of 
duty, at the sacrifice of pleasure! And 
what a contrast with obedience to the 
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letter of the law merely to avoid so- 
ciety’s penalties! With the practical 
identification of motives and enjoyment 
the whole foundation is dissolved from 
under a negative Puritanism. If for them 
the harm of bear-baiting lay not in the 
pain it caused the bear but in the pleasure 
it gave the spectators; then their whole 
system falls. For by the use of condi- 
tioning, all that gives pain to man or 
beast is made repulsive and all that en- 
riches is made attractive. If now conduct 
that blesses others is performed it will 
yield pleasure; if conduct that impov- 
erishes others is performed it will yield 
pain. From the standpoint of social good, 
then, pleasure must not only be per- 
mitted; it must be required! 

Our very nervous systems cry out 
that happiness is the ultimate test of 
ideal adjustment. Whatever yields satis- 
faction tends to be repeated. This the 
“law of effect,” The properties of our 
brain cells are such as favor repeating 
the adjustments which yield happiness. 
Our natures assert that happiness is 
good! 

This “psychological hedonism” is not 
merely a system of psychological inter- 
pretations; it is the basis for a whole 
philosophy of life — a philosophy in 
which seeking happiness has no place, 
but in which experiencing happiness be- 
comes the ultimate criterion. It is a phi- 
losophy which calls for the cultivation of 
the widest possible range of interests so 
that happiness may be found in the 
largest possible variety of experiences. It 
calls for the cultivation of social inter- 
ests to maximum strength, so that civic 
behavior may be a source of maximal 
pleasure. It rejects Nirvana — the absence 
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of desire— as hostile to the highest self- 
realization, 

To one who holds such a philosophy 
and has been conditioned to enjoy a 
co-operative way of life, happiness comes 
in fullest measure as a result of his spon- 
taneous altruism, He is the superhedon- 
ist. Of hime the hungry-hearted train of 
worshippers at the shrine of Omar Khay- 
yam may well be jealous. Their wine is 
sour compared with his. Their music is 
discordant compared with that which fills 
his ears. He could not afford to seek the 
pleasures to which they give their best j 
for ia would mean too great a sacrifice of 


pleasure! 

Believe in happiness! It is Nature’s 
way of telling us that we are successfully 
adjusted. Neither the austerity of duty 
nor the sourness of cynicism has support 
in psychology or logic. Happiness is 
good! Any contrary philosophy handi- 
caps society from the start. But, believ- 
ing in happiness we are also committed 
to cultivate in every individual a prefer- 
ence for the well-being of others. Society 
has but to condition the individual to 
prefer altruistic behavior and he will 
bless his fellows in the very process of 
finding his own highest joy. 


Because half-a-dozen grasshoppers under a fern make the field ring 
with their importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle , reposed 
beneath the shadow of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make the noise are the only inhabi- 
tants of the field’, that of course they are many in number ; or that, 
after all, they are other than the little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome insects of the hour.— Edmund Burke. 



Morning 

Clara M. Saunders 


Morning creeps up unaware 
To touch my dusky windows 
With a glory. 

She held the grey veils of night 
Before her face; 

But night could not cover that glorious 
Sunrise. 

The rosy fire of dawn crept past its shrouds, 
Touching the distant spires 
Turning them from dark pointing fingers 
To lighted candles. 

Morning carries with the sun 
An armful of new burnished hopes, 

Repolished in the night. 

The distant hill became a glowing crown 
For the city, 

Instead of a murky footstool 
For a virgin of stars. 

The deep pools of blackness hiding in hollows 
And secret valleys, 

Changed to the gossamer of fog — 

White and lovely. 

Morning, like true greatness comes 
Quietly from the dimming stars 
To build the earth anew. 
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The Americanization of a Polyglot 

Population 

Elmer J. Anderson 


I . 

F riday afternoon, a mere day and a 
half before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, people in Honolulu read on the 
first page of the Star Bulletin that the 
students in Honolulu’s largest high 
school had voted 96 per cent in favor of 
England to win the war. That might 
not have been surprising to people in 
most mainland communities, but in this 
particular high school over 60 per cent 
were of Japanese descent. 

It was only natural that many people 
in Honolulu believed that children of 
Japanese descent favored Japan’s Axis 
partner Germany, and accordingly it is 
not surprising that news of the student 
poll on December 5, 1941 was able to 
make the first page. 

People in Honolulu also learned from 
the same poll that 56 per cent of Mc- 
Kinley High School’s students were in 
favor of partial military aid to England ; 
and 88 per cent of the students polled 
believed we should declare war on Ger- 
many if the Panama Canal were at- 
tacked. 

The diehards, however, who were 
dead certain in 1941 that “there wasn’t 
a live Jap in the Territory who could 
be trusted” couldn’t, of course, have 
been expected to see in the result of the 
student poll the same kind of thinking 
about foreign affairs that was then cur- 
rent on the mainland. The 88 per cent 


of McKinley High School students who 
were willing to go to war over an attack 
on the Panama Canal would have to be- 
come 100 per cent to satisfy such indi- 
viduals, even if it had been brought to 
their attention that a smaller per cent of 
mainlanders were willing to fight if 
Hawaii were attacked, as indicated by 
the Gallup Poll in the summer of 1941. 

But to those of us whose faith in 
Hawaii’s young people was based on 
years of personal observation, the re- 
sults of the school polls conducted that 
fall did give us the evidence that educa- 
tion as practiced in Hawaii was produc- 
ing the same attitudes as similar teach- 
ing methods on the mainland, even with 
our polyglot population. 

But, as might be expected, not all 
teachers in Hawaii were convinced that 
the Americanization program was work- 
ing. Some argued that the school could 
never hope to counteract the influence 
of the home — that basic moral prin- 
ciples and attitudes were set years before 
the teacher was given an opportunity to 
apply the Americanization techniques. 
To them we were expecting too much 
to hope that the young people of Japa- 
nese descent would be American in spirit 
this generation. 

The weakness of that point of view 
is that it fails to recognize the importance 
of the many pleasant experiences in a 
child’s life outside the home. Immi- 
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grants invariably have dramatized the 
glories of the fatherland to their chil- 
dren, but they have just as often failed 
to stem the influences of the new land, 
as we well remember when we recall the 
experiences of the Pilgrim fathers in 
Holland in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. The mere studying about the 
customs of their parents’ homeland, it 
appears, has never succeeded in counter- 
balancing the pleasant memories of the 
carefree days that young people experi- 
ence in a land where children are wanted 
and appreciated. 

Like most immigrant parents, the 
average Japanese parent wanted his off- 
spring to retain the customs of his home- 
land. Accordingly the Japanese main- 
tained language schools to which their 
children were expected to go even after 
a full day in the American school room 1 
where they had first become steeped in 
American ways through textbooks, civic 
magazines, funny books, newspapers and 
many other stereotype-forming media 
which is the common denominator of 
school children throughout America, 
whether they be in Maine, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska or Hawaii. 

II 

Stereotypes of a culture, however, are 
not the stuff of which loyalties are made. 

1 Japanese parents, of course, had no way of 
measuring- the influence of the American school 
environment. They undoubtedly were not aware 
that American ideals and practices were winning 
out over the Japanese school where the child 
was made to bow to the authority of the Japanese 
school master. 

’ The sugar planters, sociologists point out, 
opened the flood gates of immigrations first from 
one country and then another, primarily so as to 
not get too large a group from any one country 
that might someday see the possibility of group 
action. 


[May 

While it is true that most people have a 
deep-seated desire to be like others, 
loyalties spring from a deeper source. 
They are engrained in us in childhood at 
the time when we first become conscious 
of the family group. A child develops 
loyalty to his family, if it is a happy one, 
because it is here that he feels secure; 
it is here where he belongs. Since he 
knows that here he is on equal footing 
with others in their small group, he 
automatically becomes loyal to it with- 
out any preaching from outsiders or 
without any conscious thought on his 
part about the matter. 

Actually it is impossible to teach some- 
one to be loyal. If we succeed in teaching 
loyalty at all it is only by example. Cer- 
tainly we cannot do the job by preaching 
or exhortation. It is what people do to 
us that makes us like them; in turn we 
become loyal to them. Thus our really 
loyal people will be the well adjusted, 
satisfied peope who feel that they are 
important members of a going concern. 
According whatever loyalty a group of 
people possesses, and this applies to large 
groups as well as small ones, we can be 
certain that it is a reflection, in part at 
least, of the way the newcomer has been 
treated. 

In Hawaii it has been the happy spac- 
ing 2 of migrations to the Islands (that 
is, not too far apart) that has helped to 
make the newcomer a welcomed person, 
and this has been one of the contributing 
factors that made the Japanese in Hawaii 
loyal to America. The Japanese was a 
welcome addition to the, Hawaiian econ- 
omy. He was needed and hence he soon 
obtained the feeling of belongingness 
which is, as previously pointed out, so 
important to the creation of true loyalty. 
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Since no one race became established 
long enough in Hawaii to challenge suc- 
cessfully the right of other groups of 
people to share in the fruits of the 
Hawaiian economy, the newcomer to 
Hawaii was seldom looked upon as an 
interloper as have so many migrant 
laborers on the West Coast. In Hawaii 
the job was a year around one. There 
was no time when the worker was made 
to feel that he no longer was needed or 
wanted. There seems litle doubt now 
that it was the way the Japanese immi- 
grant and his children were received, 
probably not at first but eventually, by 
the other racial groups already in Hawaii 
which gave him a feeling of belonging- 
ness and in turn the feelings and atti- 
tudes that made him an American. 

Realistic Japanese youngsters and 
their ambitious parents knew, of course, 
that discrimination along racial lines was 
present in Hawaii, but at the same time 
these children had no reason to feel in- 
ferior. They were descendants of a well 
established nation, and what is more, the 
Japanese government maintained a con- 
sulate in the Islands. Nor had the Japa- 
nese been forced to stay in the little 
Tokyoes in Hawaii. Their children were 
permitted to go to public schools where 
children of all races attended. The Japa- 
ness child knew too that even though he 
was neither a Haole s nor a Hawaiian 
that he was likely to be judged on per- 
sonal merit. He might get a government 
position when he grew up with all the 
protections of civil service, and if he was 
smart enough he could enter the profes- 
sions. There was a future for him in 
Hawaii and even though his parents 


* Haole — white person. 


did not have the social and economic 
status they desired now— -they might 
eventually. Nor did the young Japanese 
student come to school with pent up feel- 
ings of resentment against the Haole or 
other races. Some of them undoubtedly 
carried resentment of the navy’s ruling 
against employing Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor, but apparently they weighed 
this example of discrimination against 
what they had heard of worse discrimi- 
nation in other parts of the world, and 
so were not unhappy. 

Ill 

The Americanization of the Japanese 
children in Hawaii was not, of course, 
left merely to chance. There were anti- 
dual citizenship drives, and there were 
teachers who regularly made an attempt 
to carry out the Americanization process 
by recounting stories of famous Ameri- 
can heroes. Such stories undoubtedly 
have a place in the school curriculum and 
they did mean much to the child in 
Hawaii, for he was able to see also that 
many of the views of these heroes were 
being put into practice about him. 

Unquestionably the part that progres- 
sive education in Hawaii played in see- 
ing that the intellectual climate was such 
that all races participated in school af- 
fairs on an equal basis and that the ideals 
of democracy were practiced in the class- 
room, had far more to do with making 
the Japanese child loyal than all the 
stories of heroes put together. Accord- 
ingly we can conclude that it was not 
the occasional talks in the civic or his- 
tory class that made the Oriental student 
think and act as an American, but the 
democratic climate in which he practiced 
American ideals. 
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We are well aware that spellbinders 
have at times tried to instill loyalty into 
a people by running down the outsider 
— the stranger, the Jew, the Communist. 
Hitler was singularly successful with this 
method of instilling loyalty in his fol- 
lowers. The use of a scapegoat is un- 
doubtedly an effective method of acquir- 
ing blind loyalty to a cause, but since 
the technique is one of scaring people 
into thinking they have a common en- 
emy, more and more enemies are needed 
to keep the spell working. 

Visitors who are familiar with this 
technique have often wondered who or 
what group of people in Hawaii is the 
scapegoat, and seem surprised when we 
answer that in Hawaii we single out no 
race to hate. Hawaii has what might 
be termed a happy distribution of races. 
There is no underdog as Europe knows 
him. The Hawaiian race has prestige be- 
cause they are the original inhabitants; 
the Haole (white) race has prestige be- 
cause it numbers one-third of the total 
population and owns the leading indus- 
tries. The Japanese also constitute one- 
third of the population 4 and holds its 
prestige because of that and because they 
belong to an old and proud race. The 
Chinese group is smaller in number but 
since they were here longer than the 
Japanese they also have prestige, based 
primarily upon their success in accumu- 
lating property and in holding impor- 
tant positions in the government and in 
the professions, 

* To have evacuated the Japanese fraction of 
the population during the war would have com- 
pletely disrupted the economy of the Islands, 
which fact, as much as any other, unquestionably 
kept the military from evacuating them to the 
mainland. 

" A.J.A.’s are Americans of Japanese ancestry. 
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People in Hawaii have a way of oc- 
casionally feeling puffed up about their 
Islands that could easily put a mainland 
chamber of commerce to shame. Cor- 
rectly enough Islanders are proud of the 
showing that the A.J.Ads 6 made in Eu- 
rope, and they are inclined to be a bit 
self-righteous when they compare how 
“they handled the Japanese problem 
during the war” in contrast with the West 
Coast. Undoubtedly, Hawaii did handle 
the problem better, but what we did 
should not be chalked up entirely to 
greater intelligence or a greater desire 
for fair play. No doubt the spirit of fair 
play has been woven into the warf and 
woof of Island living, as many in. Hawaii 
would like us to believe, for its roots go 
back even to the premissionary days and 
the basic concept of Aloha for which the 
Polynesians are so noted. There is no 
question too that the years of missionary 
influence in Hawaii have left its mark, 
for no matter how we rail about the 
paternalistic plantation system, people of 
all races were allowed to compete freely 
in the social and economic life of the 
Islands, and a thoroughly American sys- 
tem of public education was supported 
by the plantation owners. And one can 
hardly forget the fact that Hawaii has 
been under the American flag for about 
50 years, and that many of the advisers 
to the Hawaiian Kingdom were Ameri- 
cans who introduced American ideals at 
a time when they were not yet fully 
tested on the mainland. 

Nor should we in Hawaii crow too 
much over how we have handled the 
racial problem lest someone remind us 
that we have been fortunate in not being 
as poor as some other parts of the world. 
A land that periodically cries for a new 
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source of labor is not likely to be pressed 
with frequent struggles between races 
and classes. 

Perhaps the geopoliticians will some- 
day figure out that there is something 
about living 20 degrees above the equa- 
tor and surrounded by cool ocean cur- 
rents that make people in Hawaii be- 
have the way we do. This much we do 
know, that Hawaii would have had a 
completely different social and economic 
set-up if the Islands had been anchored 
off the California coast. As far back as 
Captain Cook, the ideas of fair play and 
self-respect were engrained in the 
Islands, for the mariners whose sailboats 
were somewhere in the middle of the 
Pacific ocean were forced to treat the 
Polynesian with respect if they expected 
to receive permission to get fresh water, 
food and fuel. Perhaps it was because 
no European nation in that day had 


enough to gain in the Islands by setting 
up a “protectorate” that the seamen re- 
sorted to the use of respect to carry on 
trade with the natives. And because 
Hawaii never had been a subject nation, 
the spirit of independence somehow pro- 
duced the right kind of soil for the 
Americanization of the many diverse 
races. There may be still other factors 
which have contributed to the influences 
that have made the imigrants thorough- 
ly American, but until we know all the 
answers, those of us who prefer to be 
honest, will probably have to conclude 
that our melting pot works the way it 
does for a number of reasons, some over 
which we may claim to have control, but 
others which have been the result of a 
good and gracious Providence that has 
made us handle the racial problem in 
an intelligent way in spite of the frailties 
of mankind. 


He that seeketh to he eminent amongst able men ) hath a great task , 
but that is ever good for the public; hut he that 'plots to he the only 
figure among ciphers is the decay of the whole age.— 'Francis Bacon. 



I Am America 

S. Estelle Greathead 

The great Creator spoke as earth began 
To steer its course around the shining sun, 
Freighted with every human need and man 
Would learn their many values, one by one. . 

Unmeasured good is here, He said, and mind 
Was given you to question, search, explore, 

While in your being is an urge to find 
The key that shall unlock each secret door. 

0 Lord, I said, In toil and sweat and pain, 

1 groomed the jungle till it came to glow 
With ripening fruit, and fields of yellow grain. 

An unseen hand has pushed me on, I know. 

I captured magic for it served my need, 

As servant first, and afterwards as king; 

It tuned the town clocks of the world to speed, 
And even voice and sight were given wing. 

I harnessed rivers and made power supreme, 

While round the world a silken cord was spun, 

On which to string the substance of my dreams — 
Those golden beads of friendship, sought and won. 

And now, O God, my hands have stripped the veil 
From power, too great for human mind to grasp. 
Shall I, then, fear to walk this unknown trail? 

Am I too weak to bear the load I clasp? 

0 dauntless band, one bleak, December day. 

You left your bleeding footprints ’neath the snow, 
And now, I hear your echoing voices say, 

No, and a thousand times they answer, No. 

So for a time I’ll bear this load, I said, 

Then as a sacred trust it shall remain, 

While nations learn a slender silken thread 
May bind all men in one unbroken chain. 

This test tube of goodwill has shaped my shield, 
Dipping its stars and stripes in fadeless dyes, 

And when the stabbing wounds of war are healed, 
A world, grown sane, shall doff its false disguise. 

L’envoi 

1 am America — this have I learned, 

That Peace is not a gift — it must be earned. 


But Why Is Education That Way? 

Marshall 


E ducation is under serious attack 
these days from teachers, adminis- 
trators, parents, journalists, and almost 
anyone else who has much contact with 
our schools and colleges, One high 
school principal tells us that high 
school functions chiefly to keep “hordes” 
of students off the streets and not 
for any other special reason that he can 
see, A college professor writes an article 
about the stupidity and dullness of his 
classes. Teachers complain that they are 
not getting enough pay and that no- 
body in town cares very much about 
them anyway. Visiting educators are 
“shocked” at the condition of our school 
systems. And so it goes in almost every 
magazine you pick up. 

A significant thing about all this is that 
these people are, by and large, right in 
what they say. Anyone who knows much 
about education has to admit that they 
are right. Allowing for some exaggera- 
tion, conditions are pretty well as they 
describe them, on the average and for 
many, many school systems. 

But how did we ever get that way? 
That is an equally significant aspect of 
the whole situation. How did education 
get that way? The question is asked, not 
as frequently as it ought to be, but it is 
asked. And it is answered— answered 
with a degree of positiveness and agree- 
ment that, to a teacher, should be both 
surprising and embarrassing. 

The usual answer is (in effect) that 
education got that way because of poor 
personnel in the teaching profession. I 
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realize that the answer is usually not 
made quite so boldly and crudely as that, 
but the implication of the politer answers 
is simply — the fault lies with the teach- 
ers. 

Read, for instance, the articles ap- 
pearing in the New York Times. With 
almost one voice, deans of colleges and 
of schools of education admit sadly that 
“the best students are not going into edu- 
cation.” They assign various reasons for 
this distressing situation, but about the 
situation they are agreed. The trouble 
with education (by implication) is that 
we are getting second-rate teachers. 

Now the interesting thing is that few 
voices have been raised in contradiction 
to that opinion. Possibly it is because we 
fear the pontifical nature of pronounce- 
ments by deans $ possibly it is because we 
don’t know what to say in reply with- 
out appearing to be very conceited in- 
deed} possibly it is because we are just 
too tired to argue any more. Whatever 
the reason, there has been little defense 
of the teacher or of the student in the 
school of education. After all, just how 
do our Education majors react to that 
kind of opinion of them? How many 
people are discouraged from going into 
education because they will thereby be 
marked as “second-rate?” How much 
does our own low estimate of ourselves 
contribute to the community’s low esti- 
mate of us? 

I would like to suggest that the deans 
are wrong and that therefore the im- 
plications of their statements are wrong. 
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My own observation leads me to believe 
that most people do not become deans 
as the result of a vigorous independence 
of thought; they become deans as the 
result of a politic agreement where agree- 
men is wise. There is some reason to 
believe that someone suggested that the 
trouble with education was in the per- 
sonnel concerned as students and as 
teachers; and that the pontiffs are agree- 
ing with that rather popular opinion in- 
stead of meditating for themselves. 

At any rate, I would like to suggest 
that education got that way not be- 
cause of the quality of teachers and of 
education students (by and large) but 
because of certain social conditions quite 
apart from education in their origin, al- 
though they have very significant effects 
on Education. Given the best personnel 
in the world, education still could not 
do a first-rate job in view of those social 
conditions; and education will not be 
able to do a first-rate job until those 
conditions change. 

I 

Here is one such condition: Our fore- 
fathers valued education, and especially 
public education. They looked on its de- 
velopment as one of the very first goals 
for America. We value education also — 
but we value it in an entirely different 
way. We value it because it will give us 
the kind of training we want in order 
to “get a good-paying job.” We value it 
because a college degree “means some- 
thing in the business world”; we value 
it because of all the fanfare and tiddeldy- 
winks of athletics, stadia, bands, cheers; 
we value it because we can make some 
“darn useful friends” in college. Doubt- 


less we value it for six hundred and two 
other similar reasons. Only— we don’t 
value education for itself. We value it 
because it serves our personal ambitions 
in some way. And personal ambitions 
can be pretty small and mean things 
sometimes, can’t they? 

Put it another way: our forefathers 
valued education and they also respected 
it. We value it, but we don’t respect it. 

It has become a necessary (and some- 
times a useful) tool pretty much like any 
other tool. We treat it as a tool, which 
means that we pay as little for it, and 
we pay as little attention to it, as possible. 
That is the virtue of a tool, isn’t it? That 
it does as good a job as possible with as 
little trouble as possible to the owner? 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween “valuing” a thing and “respect- 
ing” it. It is that lack of respect for 
education that goes far towards account- 
ing for the low estate of education 
among us today. And that lack of re- 
spect has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the quality of teaching personnel or of 
education students. It springs from a 
negative reaction to the type of thinking 
that education demands and must of 
necessity demand. And that brings us 
to our second social condition. 

II 

That second social condition is, basi- 
cally, an attitude which has become very 
common among large segments of our 
population — the attitude that things 
ought to be done for us by magic, and 
in turn that means that things ought to 
be done for us without any effort on our 
part. That is the essential of magic, isn’t 
it: having things done for you without 
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any effort on your part? I realize that 
we consider ourselves as a population 
far too sophisticated to “fall for” magic 
and its devices. We may be sophisticated, 
but magic has become sophisticated also; 
and how we (again, as a whole popula- 
tion) do fall for it! 

Some examples: A group of scientists 
not so long ago was wondering how we 
in America could plan for immense 
projects in scientific research and in 
technological developments at the very 
time that we were letting our public 
school system “crumble to pieces.” To 
the scientists who know what science is, 
that seems to be a pretty illogical proce- 
dure. But to the public, which does not 
know what science is, there is nothing 
illogical about it. They regard science as 
magic: as something that will do things 
for them. They regard scientists as 
magicians, gifted with “medicine-man” 
powers. Who on earth would ever dream 
of connecting science with such a childish 
thing as the public schools? You don’t 
mean to tell me that this kid here in 
the fourth grade is preparing to be a 
scientist, do you?. Why he’s “just going 
through school, that’s all.” Scientists are 
born twenty-three years old and with a 
full equipment of scientific (that is, 
magical) procedures all ready for use. 

Other examples: read the advertise- 
ments in any popular journal. Don’t 
they come down to this? Use my soap 
and you’ll be beautiful; never mind your 
diet or your exercise or your general 
condition of health, or any of those mean 
old things. They would all require ef- 
fort on your part. Just use my soap, and 
in two weeks you will be beautiful. Or, 
use my toothpaste and you’ll be a model 


for photographers; then you’ll be a 
mother, and you’ll find that’s more fun 
than being a model; and you’ll be the 
finest little mother the world ever saw. 
What’s that? Study child psychology or 
home-making or something like that? 
Nonsense, that’s work: just use my 
toothpaste. 

Wear my kind of clothes, drive my 
kind of automobile, eat my soup, sleep 
in my kind of bed, do all that I tell you 
(it’s easy) and you will become a lead- 
ing citizen of your community. Never 
mind such old-fashioned work as plan- 
ning, being honest in business, being 
neighborly, being intelligent: all those 
things require effort. Follow my 
“simple, easy way” and you’ll be right 
in there leading the parade! 

Isn’t that what a great deal of our 
advertising tells us? And don’t many, 
many people swallow that? And aren’t 
they looking for a magical, easy way to 
get things done? And then— along 
comes education. Does it offer us magic? 
No: it doesn’t and it can’t. It requires 
work, effort, “the amassing of a fund 
of knowledge,” long hours in laboratory, 
library, classroom. No magic about it. 
But those ideas just don’t get through 
to large segments of our population. 
The best teacher in the world can’t get 
them through to those segments of 
our population because other, far more 
powerful and intimate, influences are 
working in just the opposite direction. 
The teacher who sticks to the world of 
reality and the world of work and the 
world of the mind in the midst of a 
people who are looking for magic — that 
teacher is doing his job and he must 
keep on doing it. But there are many 
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of his students that he simply will not 
influence because, literally, they don’t 
know what he is talking about. Then, 
of course, we say that the teacher is 
“poor material,” or that we can’t expect 
anything better because “education 
doesn’t draw the best students.” Non- 
sense! 

Ill 

The search for magic and the magical 
attitude are hindrances enough, in and 
of themselves, to the performance of 
the function of education. But there is 
a third social condition which also in- 
terferes violently with education 5 an- 
other condition which is not at all related 
to the “quality” of educational personnel 
or students. That third condition is this: 
large segments of our population have 
allowed themselves to become more and 
more absorbed in the childish things of 
life, with the result that they are childish 
people. Education, which tries progres- 
sively to develop the adult potentialities 
of pupils, cannot meet this childish in- 
terest. The better the teacher — that is, 
the more he grasps the function of edu- 
cation and the more he becomes en- 
thusiastically devoted to that function 
—the less is he able to surrender him- 
self to popular childishness. Perhaps it 
is a case of our teachers being too good, 
rather than one of their being inferior ! 

Just look at this: here is an advertise- 
ment from a highly respectable maga- 
zine, issued by a highly reputable firm 
of advertising consultants.* -It shows 
us a preliminary set of drawings for 
television advertising! This is . the 

* Fortune Magazine, December 1946, page 
177. 
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type of thing you can look forward to 
when you have television in your home; 
and when every home has television. 

They’re going to put pictures of Little 
Arthur on film; and then they’re going 
to “dub in” a voice to tell the story, 
and when it is all finished, you are going 
to leap right out of your easy chair 
and— run right down to the corner drug 
store and buy a bottle of hand-lotion! 

For Little Arthur is — an automobile. 
But he is not the ordinary kind of auto- 
mobile. He has feelings ! And he is very, 
very sad. (Picture of Little Arthur 
weeping from his headlights.) He is sad 
because the young lady who owns him 
can never ride in him with a young man 
who will snuggle up close to her. (Pic- 
ture of Little Arthur from the rear, 
occupied by a man and a maid, sitting far 
apart.) Why can’t she? Because she has 
rough old hands that no male wants to 
hold; some males have tried it, but they 
have been discouraged pretty quickly. 
Obviously, a bad situation. 

And what does dear, gallant, Little 
Arthur do? He stalls — yes, he deliber- 
ately stalls; and he stalls at a time when 
his owner is unaccompanied by any male 
instead of at some more appropriate 
time. But wait: he has the best of inten- 
tions, really. For he stalls right in front 
of a billboard advertising the hand lotion 
in question. His owner takes the hint 
(and presumably makes it plain to 
Arthur that she has, because he comes 
out of his stall.) Then she uses the hand 
lotion before putting her dear hands in 
any such dangerous and injurious fluid 
as water. Soon she has all the males 
in town grabbing for her hands and 
Little Arthur flies right up in the air — 
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"you would, too, if you had a tankful,” 
presumably of gasoline, though it might 
be of hand lotion. 

Now, now, now! Can you imagine 
all that pictured before you in your own 
living room? Can you imagine the soft 
voice and the lulling music dubbed in? 
Can you imagine us, the great American 
people, who have finally reached the 
situation in which we are so busy at our 
childish games that we can’t even give 
each other hints as to the proper hand- 
lotion to use? And when we have to 
have our automobiles be our guides, 
counsellors, and friends? 

Worse: can you imagine the mentality 
of people who will listen to, and look 
at, that sort of thing willingly? Can 
you imagine the mentality of people who 
will buy hand lotion under that kind of 
stimulus? You ought to be able to, be- 
cause that is the kind of advertising we 
have had these many years, without 
benefit of television, isn’t it? So many of 
us have gotten used to variations on 
the Little Arthur theme, and at the 
Little Arthur level, that we have gotten 
used to thinking about life on that level. 
Does anyone doubt that that is a childish 
level? 

Now, once more, along comes educa- 
tion and tries to appeal to its pupils in 
terms of a progressively developing 
adult mentality (which implies a pro- 
gressively lessening childishness). And 
it fails. It fails because so many of our 
people have gotten out of the habit of 
being appealed to in an adult way. Stu- 
dents sit in class, and ideas don’t reach 
them because they want education “A 
la Little Arthur.” But there is no such 
thing; no one knows how to present 


reality that way; the only thing we can 
present that way is fantasy; education 
is not fantasy. 

Of course we can use “visual aids,” 
such as special movies, charts, illustra- 
tions; of course we use shops, labora- 
tories, and other adjuncts to “learning 
by doing.” They are very useful meth- 
ods of teaching. But they are methods 
only: the subject matter of education 
remains developmental. And if people 
take a strongly negative attitude towards 
development away from childishness, 
those methods will fail. 

Now is all this the fault of education? 
Certainly not. It is not the fault of 
teachers, administrators, pupils, janitors, 
or the P.T.A. It is a social condition 
which exists in our civilization, apart 
from education in its origin but vastly 
affecting educaton. Again, we must ask, 
“Is is not the superior person who will 
refuse to surrender to the childishness 
of our times, rather than the inferior 
person?” If industry, technology, busi- 
ness, advertising, recreation, all or any 
of them, cater to childishness, does that 
mean that they are right and the edu- 
cator who refuses to indulge in that 
practice is wrong? Is it possible that 
our teachers are too good for us, rather 
than that they are inferior to the average 
business or professional man? 

IV 

What shall we do about it? There 
are several possibilities. First of all, let 
us admit that we as teachers have been 
partly at fault in the whole situation. 
And yet it is a fault of which we need 
not be ashamed. We are apt to be rather 
old-fashioned people. We don’t like to 
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go around “blowing our own horns” 
lustily and demanding our “rights” as 
some other groups in the population do 
so effectively. We don’t like to do those 
things because, traditionally and from 
the point of view of the past, they are 
not “gentlemanly” or “professional” 
modes of conduct. We do not like to 
give up that ideal of behavior. 

And we do not have to give it up; 
in fact, we ought to do the reverse: 
we ought to insist on it as an ideal 
applying not only to us as teachers but 
to the whole population. On the basis 
of that ideal, we will have to protest 
at the silliness of our times. We will 
have to protest at the allegations of in- 
ferior status assigned to us simply be- 
cause we do not fall in with prevalent 
habits of bombastic “build-ups” of un- 
important people and unimportant activi- 
ties into false prominence. We will have 
to insist on the basic significance of our 
function in civilization— which is a far 
different thing from “building up” our 
selves as individuals. We will have to 
insist that you cannot judge “superior” 
and “inferior” people simply by the 
amount of money they make and the 
“front” they can put up. That is not 
giving up our ideal: it is insisting on 
it, and on its validity. 

Now all this insistence probably will 
not be effective without some kind of 
action also. The specific action necessary 
will vary from community to com- 
munity. We may have to resign in a 
body when parents uphold their chil- 
dren in misconduct or conduct them- 


selves worse than the children do— as 
the news magazines reported a few weeks 
ago. We may have to protest at attacks 
on teachers or books, attacks made by 
people who have either not read the 
book, or who have not understood it, 
or who are distorting it deliberately. We 
may have to demand more pay and 
back up our demands with drastic action. 
We may even have to point out that we 
pay taxes, too! 

All these may be considered rather 
violent suggestions. It many communi- 
ties they will not be necessary. In most 
communities a quieter, but nontheless 
stern, insistence on the importance of 
our function in the community will 
suffice. 

Let us begin now genuinely to respect 
ourselves; to show that we respect our- 
selves; and to demand that the public 
respect education. We are faced, as a 
civilization, by problems that cannot be 
solved on the basis of magic; nor can 
they be escaped through childish fantasy. 
Education is the one agency of our civili- 
zation which is committed to an adult 
outlook, and to the development of an 
adult outlook instead of a magical or 
childish outlook. It is doing its best, 
under difficulties, to perform that func- 
tion; in some areas it is succeeding 
fairly well; in those areas in which it is 
failing, the fault lies not with the person- 
nel of education but with social forces 
outside education. In view of all that, 
we don’t have to apologize for being 
around, do we? Why accept passively all 
these allegations of “inferiority?” 



An Answer 

Jessie Lee Bailey 


I want to answer someone, but I don’t 
know whom. I think he is a rather 
big shot in the educational field. I think 
he may come even from Washington, 
D.C. I don’t know exactly what he said. 

I didn’t hear his talk. 1 was washing 
the dog while my sister read aloud to 
me, quite a long while ago, the news- 
paper write-up of his speech. My sister 
has a missionary habit— a rather futile 
one — of trying to keep me conversant 
with what is going on in the world about 
me. 

I could not quote, verbatum, a single 
statement that was made in that article. 
Facts and statistics slide off my brain 
like drops of quicksilver, but occasion- 
ally an idea or a principle will rise above 
its fog like the dark shoulders of the 
mountains rise above the fog of tire 
Skyline Drive, The thoughts provoked 
by that finger’s length of newspaper 
print read to me over a year ago, while 
I was engaged in a definitely preoccupy- 
ing task, ever since have nagged at me 
to say something. 

Although I do not remember any 
specific statement which was made, I 
do know that the word “emancipation” 
was used with considerable emphasis. I 
think it was featured even in the head- 
line, I am sure that the idea was ex- 
pressed that there had existed an unfair 
double standard of conduct for teachers 
and human beings, and that considerable 
optimism for teachers was expressed 
about that situation at the present time. 


Considerable hope was held out to them 
that this double standard was gradually 
being dissolved. Something was said di- 
rectly about smoking and taking an oc- 
casional cocktail’s becoming such a mild 
matter as to be safely indulged in by 
teachers before the open eye of the pub- 
lic. The idea was expressed that when 
these matters were really commonplace 
for teachers, and so considered by the 
public, then the teaching profession 
really would be emancipated. 

Poor little dog! Just one false move 
and he was in danger right then of being 
slapped, for as my sister read, my tem- 
per rose. Indignant questions began to 
block themselves out in my mind in 
red box-car letter lay-outs: “When was 
anyone ever emancipated by cigarettes? 
What emancipation may one expect 
from a cocktail? How emancipated is 
the mind which worries over the ex- 
istence of such an unfair double stand- 
ard?” 

Does not the emancipated mind work 
out its own course of right and wrong? 
If smoking and an occasional cocktail 
are right, then why give a fig for what 
the neighbors say? After all, who ele- 
vated to its higher _ level this line to 
which teachers are expected to hew? 
Was it someone or some group outside 
the teaching profession? Not on your 
life! It was raised by the teachers them- 
selves. 

I am not trying to make the point 
that teachers are a goody-good, better- 
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than-thou type of creature. Teachers are 
poured out of the same clay as other 
human beings, with all the common 
faults indigenous. It is the mold which 
is changed, and it is the profession itself 
which changes it. 

Here is little Kenny. He is only four- 
teen years old, but he has the rank 
smell of a veteran smoker. He is under- 
sized, sallow and nervous. He cannot 
concentrate mentally or physically. 
Well, there isn’t much, I am afraid, that 
can be done for Kenny, for tobacco has 
a way of keeping its adherents, but there 
are thirty other healthy, husky ado- 
lescent chaps whom tobacco has not yet 
seized. A few of them might be saved. 
A talk on the evils of smoking given 
by one who is, himself, a slave to this 
common master, if it could be given at 
all, just wouldn’t ring quite true. That 
much-worn alibi that smoking is all right 
for grown-ups but very bad for children, 
lacks sincerity and conviction. It is diffi- 
cult for one so enslaved to teach to 
others the ideals of freedom. 

That occasional harmless little drink 
does not have the innocence which one 
might wish to assign to it when the 
image of a great black and blue and 
green bruise on a little bare thigh is 
still vivid in one’s memory and in one’s 
ears there still rings the simple, frank 
explanation of a six-year-old: “My 
daddy was drunk and he kicked me.” 

Or, remembering Jack, so thin and 
big eyed and hungry looking, it is likely 
that the “style” of the evening cocktail 
at one’s dinner out will fade away and 
one will find oneself looking shame- 
facedly at the useless little glass of 
beverage and wondering how many bot- 
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ties of milk that ninety cents could have 
bought. Since milk is no longer ten 
cents, I could not figure it myself, but 
this principle forces itself upon me: Why 
should some of God’s creatures spend 
money for expensive, useless, harmful 
drinks while others of His creatures 
must go without the food which is neces- 
sary to build sturdy minds and bodies 
for sturdy citizens of God’s kingdom? 

Exaggerated? Oh, no! I wish it were, 
but it isn’t. I have not used even hypo- 
thetical cases. They are real and un- 
colored. In each case I have in mind 
an exact instance; an exact child. It is 
contacts like these which gradually 
change the mold and refine the pattern 
of the school teacher’s life. Nobody 
makes the higher standard; it just 
evolves. 

I believe that human personalities, 
human spirits, human souls — call them 
what you will— are the things with 
which a teacher is primarily concerned. 
But if you do not agree with this; if 
you think that the sole concern of the 
teacher is to dispense knowledge and 
improve the mind, does not the “double 
standards” still stand? Was there ever 
a greater indictment against education, 
against mental astuteness itself, than the 
simple fact that our national tobacco bill, 
or our national liquor bill, either one, 
separately, is far greater than the bill 
for our national public education? 

Recently one of my friends, while 
trying to persuade me that I should join 
a certain organization, said, with com- 
plimentary intent: 

“Mary and I were just talking about 
you the other day. We agreed that you 
are really a very fine person. What you 
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ought to do is to sell yourself to the 
public. You need to get into some of 
these things where you can be in the 
public eye. You need to sell yourself 
to the public.” 

I appreciate the flattering hallucina- 
tions which these friends have about me. 
But my stars! sell myself to the public? 
Why, I don’t like to sell even magazine 
subscriptions or Ivceum tickets, and those 
are things upon the genuine value of 
which I have a rather definitely formu- 
lated opinion. 

No, it has been my observation that 
the person who consciously tries to sell 
himself to the public usually has very 
little to sell. Besides, teachers arc not 
on the selling end of things; they are on 
the giving end. The worthy teacher must 
be constantly giving. That which he 
gives multiplies like compound interest 
and eventually, inevitably, some of that 
interest will flow back to the teacher 
himself. 

The Great Teacher has given us the 
pattern. He was not concerned with 
copying the current modes, with being 
a good sport, with selling Himself to 
the public. He was concerned with im- 
proving the life of the lowliest indi- 
vidual, and that must be ever the busi- 
ness of a teacher. 

With nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens more prevalent, the teacher more 
and more is taking the place of the 
parent and is becoming a force even 


greater than before in molding the lives 
of children. Often the teacher becomes 
the child’s ideal. As such he has a sacred 
responsibility which cannot be cast aside 
for being a good fellow at a smoker or 
a cocktail party, for cigarettes and cock- 
tails are neither good nor sensible and 
no amount of white-washing can make 
them so. There are worse things, of 
course, and there are plenty of splendid, 
wonderful people who have these weak- 
nesses, but they are weaknesses. 

I do not know the gentleman from 
Washington (if he is from Washing- 
ton). I would almost guarantee, how- 
ever, that if he has taught girls and boys 
for a good while, he is a fine person, but 
I shall have to disagree with him upon 
the meaning of the word “emancipa- 
tion,” or at least upon the means of 
arriving at that state, I would not claim 
that my mind is not greatly enslaved 
in many areas, but at least it is free 
enough to reason for me that if I have 
a friend or an acquaintance who thinks' 
me a less worthy person for saying, “No, 
I thank you, I do not smoke” or “I am 
a ‘tetotaller’; I never drink at all,” then 
that fact alone labels that friend or ac- 
quaintance as not the person whose 
opinion I hold of greatest value. 

A higher standard for teachers? 0 
yes! and it should be like that, and 
every teacher should be proud that it 
is like that, and every teacher should 
strive to keef it like that! 


An intelligent being carries within him the wherewithal to surf ass 
himself . — Henri Bergson. 



Ghosts 


Mildred Ver Soy Harris 



I used to think of ghosts as evil things. 

Grim, ghastly spectres of a phantom host; 

But now, ghost-thoughts are lovely. Each one brings 
Fair phantasies of life, and things loved most. 

For ghosts are memories of precious hours; 

The understanding locked in human hearts; 

The autumn-tide remembrance of spring flowers; 

The days that live, as year on year departs. 

And ghosts are the lovely echoes of our dreaming, 

That whisper to the selves we might have been; 

That see us thus, — and not as we are seeming; 

That urge within, and say “Begin again.” 

Give freely, Life, for what, to-day, we borrow 
Will be the treasured ghosts of our to-morrow. 
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Eternal Lawver, A Legal Biography 
of Cicero by Robert N. Wilkin. The 
Macmillan Company. 264 pp. $3.00. 
“Eternal Lawyer” is a lawyer’s inter- 
pretation of Cicero’s career as lawyer-states- 
man in which all of his actions are related 
to the basic professional creed of the true 
lawyer, ready to present a client’s defense 
when that is called for, but always sup- 
porting law and order, and working for 
the common welfare. 

On the whole the biography is a de- 
velopment of the premise that Cicero was 
consistent in his devotion to principle. In 
this view his efforts to prevent the struggle 
between Pompey and Caesar, his later re- 
lationship with Caesar and his efforts at 
reconciliation between Caesar and the ex- 
iled republicans become those of a practical 
idealist who, having failed in the effort 
to maintain the established order, and see- 
ing the facts as they are, is willing to work 
with the new order toward a re-establish- 
ment of a government which will once 
again bring stability to his world. 

Cicero’s gradual retreat from political 
life during Caesar’s reign, his recourse to 
philosophy, his hope for a real government 
after the assassination of Caesar, and his 
final refusal to compromise with Antony 
become part of the pattern of a life ready 
to bow to expediency, but not willing to 
sacrifice principle. 

The final chapters discuss Cicero’s phi- 
losophy of life, law, and government with 
particular emphasis on the influence of his 
natural law doctrines on English and 
American thought, and the significance of 
his insistence on the duty of all men to 
serve the commonwealth. 

The conclusion evidences the author’s 
understanding of his subject. He in no 
way minimizes Cicero’s weaknesses, but 


presents them as indicative of the Roman 
lawyer-statesman’s true greatness, for they 
did not prevail, and at the last “he displayed 
a noble disdain for ephemeral success. And 
in the main, the force of his life was spent 
for things that transcend time and place.” 
(Page 241) 

In interpreting Cicero, the author has 
included a comprehensive view of the forces 
in play in Rome during the last days of the 
republic. Details of Roman life, courts, 
magistracies and contemporary personalities, 
especially Pompey and Caesar, are com- 
pactly yet vividly presented to give full 
appreciation of each situation which is 
given as a basis for a judgment of the 
orator. The analysis of a number of the 
speeches, given in a combination of transla- 
tion and paraphrase, forms one of the more 
interesting and valuable features of the 
book. 

The author, Mr. Robert N. Wilkin, is 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of Ohio. As a 
lawyer he is aware of the professional ob- 
ligations of an advocate’s life and as judge 
and member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Standing Committee on Jurisprudence, 
also aware of the necessity of a philosophical 
concept of the law. In the light of these 
he accepts Cicero as the one who at its 
beginning inspired the legal profession with 
high ideals and “expounded and practiced 
the highest professional principles.” (page 
235 ) 

In his preface Mr, Wilkin states the 
hope that this study may arouse an interest 
“in the history of law and the purpose of 
the legal profession.” (Page XII) The 
biography thus becomes an interpretation 
not only of Cicero but also of the legal 
profession. 

The inclusion of a bibliography for each 
chapter, notes by Dr. George Karo and 
Professor Homer Thompson, and a de- 
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tailed index make the book of additional 
value for reference. 

Anita Strauch 

Miami University 

M 

Thomas Jefferson, American Hu- 
manist by Karl Lehman. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 260 pp. $4.50. 

The versatility of Thomas Jefferson and 
the breadth of his interests are well known, 
even to the most casual students of his life 
and times. In the present volume, Dr. 
Lehmann has concentrated his attention 
upon a single aspect of that life, but one 
which was plainly of fundamental im- 
portance in making the man what he was. 
The theme is Jefferson’s continuing study 
of classical literature and art during a period 
of more than sixty years, and the influence 
of that study upon his own philosophy. 
Here we have then, not a new biography 
of Jefferson, but a thoughtful analysis of 
a most significant segment of his life. The 
resulting picture is admittedly one-sided. 

In one sense Dr. Lehmann’s work lies 
in the field of adult education. It would 
indeed be hard to find many men in or out 
of public life who have carried out a pro- 
gram of self education as extensive as Jef- 
ferson’s “continuous and progressive study 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, of their 
writings and their world.” His “expanding 
search for knowledge in general” was never 
fully satisfied, though it is the opinion of 
the author that he had read critically more 
of ancient literature than any of his con- 
temporaries aside from a handful of pro- 
fessional classicists. 

It was quite in keeping with Jefferson’s 
views as to the importance of education that 
he should have counted his labors for the es- 
tablishment of the University of Virginia 
one of his major contributions to posterity. 
The classical heritage which he had made 
his own helped to shape his educational 
program for the University and to inspire 
his design for its physical plant. While he 
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considered “a thorough training in the 
classics as indispensable for every well edu- 
cated American,” he valued the study of 
Greek and Latin in the classroom merely as 
a means of giving the student the ability 
to read the ancient authors with ease. The 
secondary school, he held, ought to give 
one this much classical training. The stu- 
dent’s capacity thus developed, he would 
presumably read the classics on his own, as 
Jefferson indeed did. As a concession to 
what he counted the weaknesses of con- 
temporary secondary schools, he conceded 
that one’s first year at the University might 
be devoted to polishing the student’s attain- 
ments in the classical languages and in 
mathematics. As a final check, an examina- 
tion designed to test one’s capacity to read 
and understand classical letters should be 
given to students about to be graduated 
from the University. 

Though Jefferson’s educational scheme 
may today be regarded as something of a 
curiosity, Dr. Lehmann’s book is very 
much worth while. It will appeal most, no 
doubt, to the small company of present-day 
readers who themselves have “conversed” 
in some measure with the ancients in the 
language of the ancients. It will be grate- 
fully received, too, by some students who 
know neither Latin nor Greek, but who 
have learned to appreciate the intellectual 
indebtedness of our own age to the hu- 
manists of the 1 8th and the 15th centuries, 
and to the men of classical antiquity who 
inspired them. 

Frank H. Heck 

Miami University 

w 

The Teaching of English in Schools, 
edited by Vivian de Sola Pinto. The 
Macmillan Company, London. 166 pp. 
$2.50. 

This book is a symposium consisting of 
ten essays, each written by an expert in his 
field. It was edited for The English Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in London. The 
contributing authors are British, and the 
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editor, V. de S. Pinto, is Professor of Eng- 
lish, University College, Nottingham. The 
first edition appeared in 1946. It was re- 
printed in 1947. 

The importance of the English language 
is greater today than ever before. It is the 
most widely spoken language in the world, 
and its use as a vehicle of international 
communication is rapidly spreading to all 
corners of the globe. Likewise it contains 
much of the great literature of the world. 
Hence it behooves the English speaking na- 
tions to consider how best their youth may 
be brought to an appreciation of their her- 
itage, and can be trained in the effective 
use of their language as a tool in the work 
of tomorrow. 

The Teaching of English in Schools is 
a definite attempt to bring together all 
those who are interested in English Lan- 
guage and Literature, no matter in what 
capacity — writers, actors, artists, teachers, 
or administrators — -and, by pooling then- 
opinions, to arrive at some conclusions con- 
cerning what to do and what not to do in 
our schools. 

Each of the ten chapters deals with a 
specific division of the problem. These di- 
visions are as fallows: poetry, drama, choral 
speaking, spoken English, grammar, prose 
composition, the study of prose, school ex- 
aminations in English, the school library, 
and the training of the teacher of English. 
Each writer views his subject from the 
standpoint of the youth enrolled from the 
secondary school upward, and in the light 
of the present day. But while pressing for 
the modem viewpoint in teaching, they do 
not feel that W'e should neglect the treasures 
of the past in English life and literature. 

Chapter I, “Poetry in the Schools,” and 
chapter VII, “The Study of Prose,” are 
grave indictments of our present-day meth- 
ods in teaching these subjects. It is our 
methods because, while these authors are 
speaking of British schools, what they say 
applies equally well to our schools in the 
United States. The chapter on school ex- 
aminations in English is likewise very 


thought-provoking. There seems no doubt 
that the teacher often does incalculable 
harm though her desire is to do only good. 

However, while pointing out defects in 
teaching procedures, the authors also sug- 
gest remedies. Therein lies the value of the 
book. 

In the last chapter, “The Training of 
The Teacher of English,” it is suggested, 
among other things, that the younger teach- 
ers should have more help and supervision 
from those of greater experience, and that 
the teachers of long experience should be 
granted extended periods of freedom from 
the duties of the classroom in order that 
they may view and evaluate the problem 
and study methods of improvement. 

The book is one which should be read 
thoughtfully, not only by teachers of Eng- 
lish, but by all who are concerned about 
the permanence of the English literary her- 
itage, and about the future of the English 
language as a dignified medium of inter- 
national communication. 

Pearl Johnson 
University of Colorado 

.W 

economics 

Wealth through Education by V. 

L. Cox. Stephen-Paul, Publishers. New 
York. 1947. $3.75 

The G. 1 . Bill and the tremendous in- 
crease in college enrollments resulting 
therefrom, the growth of interest in educa- 
tional loans and scholarships, and the in- 
creased emphasis on education of all stu- 
dents who have the capacity and willingness 
to learn make Wealth Through Education 
a very timely book. Readers may disagree 
with its conclusions and with the facts pre- 
sented in support of these conclusions, but 
they will find the author’s thesis stimu- 
lating, readable, lively in style, and challeng- 
ing. When they have considered what has 
been said and re-checked parts that arouse 
doubt, they will feel — at any rate this re- 
viewer feels — that something is missing, 
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that the scheme proposed has a “catch” in 
it which is not readily detected and that it 
is too good and too skillfully presented to be 
true or workable. 

The book contains twenty chapters, with 
an introduction by Willis A. Sutton, Super- 
intendent Emeritus of Schools, of Atlanta, 
Georgia and Past President of the National 
Education Association. The first fourteen 
chapters are devoted to what is called the 
need for economic improvement; to the 
nature and development of credit in the 
economic organizatioon of society; to the 
effect of credit on the destinies of nations; 
to the role played by credit in war, in pros- 
perity and depression, in production and in 
the payment of wages; and to the influence 
of credit in shaping American culture. 

Credit the author argues, 

“shapes the present and the future destiny of all 
peoples and all nations. Its influence begins on 
the day of birth and continues in an ineludibly 
flowing current to the day of death. . . . The 
doctor who comes to bring us into the world 
travels in a car manufactured by an institution 
sustained by credit. Before he could practice his 
profession lie received his training in a college 
that drew its income from bonds, .mortgages, and 
stocks or other evidences of credit. The road 
over which he travelled and the bridges he 
crossed were probably built' through the sale 
of bonds or credit instruments of some nature. 
The men who built his car and those who in- 
vented it also received their education in credit 
supported colleges. Thus even our first day of ex- 
istence is involved in a complexity of credits, 
and their influence continues until we are placed 
in a coffin, manufactured in a credit sustained 
institution and given a last ride in a hearse bought 
on credit.” 

While the first fourteen chapters deal 
with the nature and place of credit in the 
scheme of things social and economic, they 
lay down the foundations and set up the 
assumptions upon which the last six chap- 
ters are based — chapters which contain the 
author’s theory of wealth through educa- 
tion. Here a little more detail is required if 
this theory is to be presented. To begin 
with, the studies made by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and by Harold F. 
Clark, Donald Du Shane and others to 
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prove the high value of education in dollars 
and cents, are passed in review. The author 
concludes that the case for education as a 
means of increasing wealth and its recip- 
ients’ earning power is amply proved. In 
countries of high education and technical 
training, he contends, income is high and 
assets of commercial banks per capita are 
high. In countries of low education and 
technical training income is low and assets 
of commercial banks, per capita, are low. 
From these facts, the conclusion is drawn 
that the higher the level of education, the 
higher the earning power and the greater 
the wealth of individuals as well as nations. 

With these conclusions firmly estab- 
lished to his satisfaction the author then 
proceeds to present his plan to finance ed- 
ucation and to create wealth thereby. This 
plan in brief is as follows: 

1. Grant loans of $400 per year for the age 
group of ten to fourteen years, inclusive, 
the loans to take the form of a note of $6 00 
payable in monthly installments after 
twenty years which includes the $400 plus 
two and a half per cent interest over twenty 
years. 

2. Grant similar loans under similar circum- 
stances of $8 00 annually for age group 
from fifteen to eighteen inclusive and 
$1200 annually for those of nineteen to 
twenty-four inclusive, the notes to be re- 
spectively $1200 and $1800. 

Then the young people get their education 
through the use of these moneys. Since 
education in proportion to its extent in- 
creases their earning power they will create 
wealth with which to repay the loans. The 
loans would be made through the banks and 
guaranteed by the U. S. Government very 
much in the same way as F. H. A. loans 
are guaranteed at present. Cash for the 
loans would be obtained through the issu- 
ances of Federal Reserve notes by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Semi-governmental 
boards would be set up to administer the 
loans. Everything would be done within 
the framework of private enterprise. The 
dollars which would be released are called 
“dynamic dollars”. They would, the author 
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feels, once the plan is in operation and re- 
payments begin to flow in, work automati- 
cally, finance education indefinitely, con- 
tinuously increase wealth, eliminate the 
cycles of boom and “bust” and create an 
economy of abundance. 

The reviewer has no doubt presented en- 
tirely too briefly the plan and theory of the 
book. He has been compelled to leave out 
many details but the essentials are included. 
To get the theory and plan in full, more- 
over, the book simply has to be read. Will 
the scheme work? The reviewer very defi- 
nitely has a whole series of doubts. The plan 
smacks too much of perpetual motion and 
has too many of die elements which are 
contained in the sharc-the-wealth or 
wealth-for-all systems which were pro- 
posed during the depressed thirties. This 
does not mean that the book is not worth- 
while, that it should be cast aside as fan- 
tastic or that it is the outburst of a crank or 
a cracked-brain theorist, It does not belong 
in any of these catagories. It is very def- 
initely a book worth reading even though 
it may not revolutionize educational finan- 
cing. It has a place on the library shelves 
of every educator — in particular, every ed- 
ucator who is challenged by new frontiers 
in educational thinking. 

Walter J. Matherly 
University of Florida 

ffl 

EDUCATION 

Colleges for Freedom, a Study of 
Purposes, Practices and Needs, by 
Donald J. Cowling and Carter David- 
son, Harper and Brothers, 180 PP. 
$3.00. 

The authors of this book have had un- 
usual opportunities to know and to help 
guide that peculiarly American institution, 
the liberal arts college, Their considered 
judgements regarding it will be interesting 
and valuable to at least three groups of 
people: college administrators with less ex- 
perience than the writers have had; college 


trustees who want to know the more gen- 
erally approved ideals and practices; and 
those of the general public who are inter- 
ested for any of various reasons in what a 
“good college” should be. 

The book is written against the back- 
ground of deep conviction as to the nature 
of desirable American living. The writers 
are quite sure that “too much government, 
regardless of the theory on which it is 
based, is mankind’s worst foe.” They in- 
sist that we need to get rid of the ideas and 
programs that came “with the beginning of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration.” 
This means, they hold, that “the task of 
the college is clear — to exert every effort 
toward returning America to faith in indi- 
vidual freedom and in democratic consti- 
tutional government.” 

With this as a background the authors 
outline what they consider to be the char- 
acteristics of the mature individual and 
then proceed to describe the college that 
they believe will produce this kind of per- 
son. They discuss the curriculum, extra- 
curricular activities, teachers, administra- 
tors, students, alumni and finance. 

The general impression given is that 
the American liberal arts college is a very 
good and satisfactory institution. They see 
room for improvement at points, particu- 
larly in the matter of financial support. 
They believe also that there is need for 
more careful selection of students. They 
indicate that a return to the provision that 
an applicant for admission should have 
“sixteen credits distributed — four in Eng- 
lish, four in Latin or a modern language 
(preferably both), at least two in mathe- 
matics, two in science, and two in history” 
would do much to ensure a better student 
body. 

Since the book does not undertake to 
answer questions by giving the results of 
scientific educational research it is perhaps 
out of place to find fault with it at that 
point. However, it is somewhat disturbing 
to find opinions offered with an air of final- 
ity where the only satisfactory conclusions 
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must come from rigidly controlled exper- 
imentation. For instance, the assertion is 
made that “mathematics, accounting, sta- 
tistics, comparative anatomy, and foreign 
language can do much to improve the stu- 
dent’s accuracy.” Again it is held that man- 
ual training is necessary for maturity and 
that the laboratory ' course in science, art, 
music, and other fields is an excellent way 
to provide it. It is also affirmed that lab- 
oratory work is admittedly expensive and 
enormously time-consuming, but it is the 
only way to the mastery of force and mat- 
ter. Another position taken is that “for 
many students, the study of a foreign lan- 
guage can be of immense help in under- 
standing English grammar, increasing vo- 
cabulary, and achieving a ‘language sense.’” 
Readers familiar with the considerable 
amount of careful research that has been 
carried on for the purpose of checking the 
validity of affirmations of this kind will 
wonder why no reference is made to such 
studies or their conclusions. 

Those who feel that the great increase 
in the proportion of young people going to 
college today, combined with the fact that 
our life today is markedly different from 
that of even a few years ago, make it 
imperative that we change our program 
quite considerably in order to do as well in 
our time as was done earlier, will find little 
of support or guidance. Instead the authors 
seem to feel that if we will revert to the 
patterns of an earlier time, all will be well, 
Harold J. Sheridan 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

1 

Introduction to Philosophy of Edu- 
cation by Stella Van Petten Henderson. 
The University of Chicago Press 401 
pp. $4.00. 

On page 278 the author, unwittingly 
perhaps, uses words that would seem fit- 
tingly to characterize the whole book. 
Speaking of the differences of opinion be- 
tween Dewey and Hutchins she thinks 
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tli at “perhaps a further examination”, of 
their proposals “might clarify the issue” 
This is exactly what is done throughout. 
Proposals are considered and issues are clari- 
fied. The proposals of various writers,' — 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Hutchins, Bagley, Aris- 
totle, Plato, et. al. — and the ideas and be- 
liefs of various groups and organizations — 
Progressive, Essentialists, Idealists, Realists, 
Progmatists, etc. — are all given due con- 
sideration. In the opinion of the reviewer 
much clarification of issues is the result. 

From the foregoing it may be gathered 
that this is not a firing-line book as the 
works of the more militant members of the 
profession almost invariably are. It is rather 
a reportere book. It reports what has been 
said in the past and the thinking that is now 
going on. 

Those who are seeking a blue print for 
future educational development will almost 
surely be disappointed. No attempt is made 
to furnish such a blue print. If, however, 
one wishes to know what all the shooting 
is about, he may well read the book in its 
entirety. 

The book has been written to be used 
as a text-book. As such it has been well 
prepared. At the beginning of each chapter 
a list of topics to be developed is given. At 
the end will be found a summary of the 
conclusions reached. The summary is then 
followed by well chosen, thought-provoking 
questions. These in turn are followed by 
numerous pertinent “selected” references. 
At times these are topically arranged which 
makes it quite convenient for the further 
pursuit of individual problems. 

A special feature is a glossary of philo- 
sophical terms. This will save much thumb- 
ing of dictionaries and perhaps much time. 

All in all, this seems to be a good book. 
Especially is it a good text-book. Anyone 
wishing to bring himself up-to-date on the 
educational thinking now going on will 
no doubt find it profitable. 

J. W. Norman 

University of Florida 
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Explorations in General Education: 
The Experiences of Stephens Col- 
lege, Roy Ivan Johnson, Editor: Har- 
per and Bros., 262 pages. $3.00. 

Few colleges and universities appear to 
possess the dynamic quality which would 
impel to a constructive diagnosis through 
an investigation of needs and a resultant 
attempt to meet the needs through the pro- 
cesses of experimentation. This may not be 
very suprising since individual teachers and 
departments seldom attract a great deal of 
attention to themselves because of remedial 
activities and proposals of any kind. Now 
and then a college may dare to challenge 
the status quo and do extraordinary things. 
Such a case appears to be that of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. Roy Ivan Johnson, Director of 
Publications of the College, with the assist- 
ance of Professors Dudley, Bowman, Pau- 
stian, Decker, McCammon, Prunty, and 
Swenson, gives an account of The Expert- 
ettccs of Stephens College Through Explor- 
ations in General Education. They believe 
that the purpose of general education in a 
woman’s college is to fit the woman student 
for a successful and satisfactory life, as an 
individual and as a member of society. 
Through survey, a series of categories under 
which similar or closely related items could 
be logically grouped, a research program at 
Stephens was formulated. Through contin- 
uous research, trial and adaptation over a 
period of twenty-five years, definite pro- 
gress in the following areas appears to be 
noteworthy: A Basic Course in the Human- 
ities; Education for Marriage; Training 
for Civic Leadership; A program in Basic 
English; Clinical Techniques in Education 
and Extra-Class Life. 

Over many years, a course in the hu- 
manities which included all of the arts — 
music, literature, drama, sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture and clothing — evolved 
with the avowed objective of obtaining for 
the student the lasting values of literature. 
The arts are presented as an integrated 
whole rather than as separate parts. The 


faculty for the course is limited to people 
who can teach all of the arts; who have a 
special preparation in one field and a suf- 
ficiently sound working knowledge in the 
other to insure basic understanding and 
appreciation. In addition to the usual libra- 
ry facilities, classes make use of plans, 
graphs, and records, scores of music, slides, 
lanterns, and many other visual aids. 

It would seem to be logical and natural 
that a college for women, or, for that mat- 
ter, any college attended by women, would 
be consciously to aware of the need for a 
serious and systematic educational approach 
to the problem of providing adequate prep- 
aration for marriage. This curricular phase 
is slowly achieving a “status of equality” in 
the curriculum, thinks Professor Johnson, 
and is a vital, necessary essential part of 
the general educational process. Instruction 
and guidance in meeting the premarital 
and marital problems of normal young peo- 
ple is designed to furnish information, es- 
tablish attitudes and allay fears. This course 
is optional, but there are large sections for 
Junior students and at least fifty per cent 
of Seniors take it. 

In most colleges, courses in social prob- 
lems are springing into being with great 
rapidity. At Stephens, the core of a course 
in social problems, the staff believed, should 
be social problems directly related to the 
current situation. The syllabus, instead of 
a text-book, with emphasis on problems 
found in present situations is changed from 
year to year. The course is required of all 
for it is considered basic to general educa- 
tion. The techniques for study, laboratory, 
excursion, interview and research, are chal- 
lenging and mounted with interest. 

A program for basic training in English 
is restricted largely to an analysis of expres- 
sion. needs. Beginning with the survey unit, 
the course develops patterns of change 
through specific factors of ability in un- 
derstanding ideas, and specific factors of 
ability in using ideas. Orientation and diag- 
nosis procedures properly used bring about 
the desired outcomes aimed at for each in- 
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dividual student. Emphasis is placed on the 
individual. 

Stephens, as early as 1918, established 
the Health Clinic; then came clinics for 
Speech, Occupational Guidance, Psycho- 
logical, Religious, Reading, Better Speech 
Center, English Usage, Personal Finance, 
Clothing and Personal Appearance, In- 
terior Decoration, Book Selecting, and 
Posture Analysis. A student may enroll in 
as many clinics as she desires. The enroll- 
ment is not compulsory but in some cases 
is strongly urged. These clinics are parallel 
to, and work hand in hand with, classroom 
instruction. 

Finally, the “Explorations” deals with 
Extra-Class Life, which has come to play a 
very large part in all American Colleges. 
Stephens curricularizes these activities and 
they, indeed, become real general educa- 
tions. So do all of the areas experimented 
upon in this very interesting and useful 
account of general education at this out- 
standing junior college for women. The 
writer marvels that such a vast amount of 
work could be done in such a short time. 
Such activities described for Stephens point 
the way for colleges and faculties in the 
United States if the needs of students are to 
be met in desirable general educations. 

J. C. McElhannon 

Baylor University 

M 

The Light That Flickers: A View 
of College Education Which Con- 
trasts Promise and Performance 
and Suggests Improvements by Dex- 
ter Merriam Keezer. Harper and 
Brothers. 160 pp. $2.50. 

This is an engaging and thought-pro- 
voking discussion of college education from 
the standpoint of one who was in the thick 
of the fight for eight years as the president 
of Reed College in Portland, Oregon. Mr. 
Keezer’s observations should make fascinat- 
ing reading for other college presidents who 
wish to compare notes and for college pro- 


fessors and students who wish to see how 
they look to the “prexy” and to probe how 
his mind works. The writing is, through- 
out, arresting and entertaining. The ex- 
periences related will find a ready and often 
sympathetic response from those who have 
been close to college administration in re- 
cent years. The statements of the general 
principles and objectives of college educa- 
tion may meet, however, with less sym- 
pathetic response from various quarters of 
the academic circle. 

The author frankly states that the book 
is a series of “observations” written at vari- 
ous times and in various locales over the 
past few years following his resignation 
from Reed College in 1942. He has not 
attempted to write a systematic treatise on 
higher education, but rather has addressed 
himself to the task of commenting upon 
various problems he faced as a college 
president, describing them frankly from his 
point of view, and then sketching in what he 
thinks the experiences mean for college 
.education in general. In this fashion his 
several chapters cover such problems as the 
need for greater attention to education for 
character, the role of faculty and students 
in college administration, the road blocks 
to curriculum reform and to improvement 
of teaching, the knotty problems of student 
life and recruitment, the values and dangers 
of progressive education, residential col- 
leges for adult education, a new slant on 
honorary degrees, and a summary chapter 
on the ideal liberal college. 

At all times the reader’s attention is held 
by the lively examples and incidents that 
are related. In that sense the book far out- 
strips most other books on the subject. The 
serious reader, however, may find himself 
wishing for a closer analysis of some of the 
problems raised and a more careful state- 
ment of the direction in which we should 
move. The author’s critical comments in- 
deed show the light of liberal education to 
be flickering dimly. We wish he might have 
aided more in brightening the flame. A few 
examples may be in order. 
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In Chapter II entitled “Higher Educa- 
tion and Higher Ethical Ideals” the author 
points to the decline of effective concern 
about character development in liberal arts 
colleges. He attributes this decline to four 
factors: the expansion of public higher edu- 
cation; the increasing concentration of 
faculty members upon narrow academic 
specialties; the growing popularity of de- 
terministic psychological and economic 
doctrines; and mounting confusion about 
the true nature of high ethical standards. 
Mr. Keezer seems to imply that publicly 
supported higher education has helped cause 
the decline in attention to character, because 
it has paid so little attention to religious edu- 
cation. Conversely, he seems to say that the 
remedy is to provide for “non-sectarian 
religious education at all stages of public 
education.” (p. 10) 

It seems to this reviewer that anyone 
interested in public education in America 
these days should not let go unchallenged 
the assumption that good character can be 
achieved only by means of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools and colleges. If we grant 
that premise wc open the way for either one 
of two things: We grant the argument of 
religious institutions that public education 
cannot be oriented to moral prohlcms, and 
thus we open the way for attacks upon the 
financial support of public education. Or we 
open the way f or a flood of religious in- 
struction in public schools which it took 
the founders of our common school system 
so long to remove from the curriculum. 
This reviewer will be the first to insist that 
education must deal with moral problems, 
but he submits further that this should be 
done in a secular democratic setting rather 
than in and through religious instruction 
where sectarian interests are bound to enter. 
If economics, government, history, and 
science cannot be taught as means to im- 
proved character, then they should not be 
taught at all. If the problems of democracy 
and communism on a world stage are not 
moral problems, then there are no moral 
problems worthy of our attention today. 


It is not enough to say, as Mr. Keezer 
seems to say, that ethical concerns will be 
fully served if we simply provide “great 
subject matter and a great teacher” or if 
we set out to improve student manners, in- 
culcate a spirit of human charity, and de- 
velop habits of personal responsibility. Im- 
portant as these are, they do not imply that 
all subject matters worthy of the name 
should be taught with the purpose of im- 
proving the quality of moral decisions that 
students must make. Mr. Keezer hints at 
this point when he describes his own pro- 
posals to make of the Bonneville develop- 
ment project a subject for integrated study 
of the economic, political, and social prob- 
lems facing the Northwest. He also hints 
at it when he suggests that professors of 
philosophy and ethics should get together 
with the professors of politics and economics 
to “work out a joint attack on some of the 
problems cutting across all their disciplines.” 
These latter suggestions seem especially 
fruitful of possibilities, for they rest on the 
assumption that character and moral deci- 
sion will thereby be improved (even though 
economics may provide “scrubby” rather 
than "great” material). In any case it 
should be pointed out that this latter ap- 
proach does not require the teaching of 
religion in order to improve the formation 
of character. 

Another example of the way the author 
did not seem to follow through from an- 
alysis of difficulty to proposals for improve- 
ment was the discussion in Chapter III of 
the role of the faculty in administration. In 
briefest terms this is the problem of democ- 
racy in administration. Mr. Keezer believes 
in democratic administration, but he was 
constrained to observe that “the Faculty 
Council set-up tended to solidify the ob- 
stacles in the way of getting ahead effec- 
tively with the work of the college, largely 
by institutionalizing and giving political ex- 
pression to the extreme conservatism of the 
faculty, both in matters of educational policy 
and any others that might affect job ten- 
ure.” (p. 32) This conclusion will doubt- 
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less be concurred in by all who feel that 
college presidents are liberal, progressive 
leaders who run up against stodgy, con- 
servative faculty members whose main pur- 
pose is to protect their vested interests and 
academic tenure. It does not take account 
of the reverse possibility in which a progres- 
sive faculty is thwarted by a domineering 
and conservative president who takes refuge 
in acting as the agent of his board of trustees 
in dealing with his “employees” rather than 
acting as the professional leader of his 
faculty. The solution is not easy, but it was 
to be hoped that Mr. Keezer might have 
given more concrete suggestions concerning 
how administrators and faculty alike could 
work out procedures that would achieve the 
advantages of broadly-based policy decisions 
without letting the process become bogged 
down in personal rivalries or petty details 
of administrative machinery. The author 
did give such a suggestion when he urged 
that objective standards of competence 
might be defined as a means of allowing 
faculty members to engage in administrative 
decisions without trying to defend mediocre 
or incompetent faculty members. He did 
not, however, try his hand at defining such 
objective standards of evaluation. 

One final observation. Mr. Keezer has 
some good things to say about progressive 
education and also some harsh things to 
say about the “boorish brats” who are so 
often characterized as its products. With- 
out denying some of his comments upon the 
lack of self-discipline and lack of restraint 
shown by progressive students, it seems to 
this reviewer that Mr. Keezer makes the 
mistake that so many make concerning the 
basic tenets of progressive education. He 
seems to say that the basic element in pro- 
gressive education is individual activity 
elicited through students’ interests as the 
heart of the educative process. This is a 
result of thinking of progressive education 
in terms of the 1920’s when freedom of 
individual effort was the catchword. 

It would be much more fruitful today to 
think of the frontiers of progressive educa- 
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tion as residing in the concern and effort to 
solve group problems by group effort. Dis- 
cipline and restraint are not matters for 
individual effort alone but are achieved as 
individuals work together democratically 
in groups. Group discussions will surely 
degenerate into verbalisms and the substitu- 
tion of “entertainment for education” un- 
less the group is doing more than discuss. 
The group must address itself to problems 
recognized as common arenas for joint 
decision and joint action. The discipline that 
education needs is the discipline of group 
judgment and group decision whereby stu- 
dents do not merely talk about problems 
but try to define common problems, set 
ideal goals, seek desirable solutions, and 
focus study and effort upon the question of 
what should be done to achieve the goals. 

Mr. Keezer has given us a remarkable 
statement of the troubles of a college ad- 
ministrator when faced with the task of 
creating a democratic community out of a 
collection of individuals. This is at heart 
one of the most insistent problems facing the 
world today. It is easy for an outsider to be 
critical, but one wonders if a frontal attack 
upon the means of achieving co-operative 
group work might have been more pertin- 
ent than simply reasserting the values of an 
individualized approach. It would be unfair 
to imply that the frank discussion of these 
problems as set forth in this book has not 
pushed the solution a little closer to realiza- 
tion. Mr. Keezer has done his share and 
done it well. 

R. Freeman Butts 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 

w 

The Nature of the Liberal Arts by 
John E. Wise. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 207 pp., 
$3.50. 

The Nature of the Liberal Arts is a doc- 
tor’s dissertation in the College of Educa- 
tion, Fordham University. 

The program for .this book may be stated 
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thus: to understand the nature of the lib- 
eral arts one should study the writings of 
the leaders of thought in the periods during 
which they were used almost exclusively 
in education. The writers selected for study 
and their periods are: 

Plato and Aristotle for the Greek (1500-335 
B.C.) 

Cicero and Quintilian for the Roman (750 
B.C.-476 A.D.) 

St. Augustine for the Christian (0-476 A.D.) 
Thomas Aquinas for the Medieval (476-1453 
A.D.) 

Cardinal Newman for the Modern English 
1800-1900 A.D.) 

The author of this book regards the 
liberal arts as changing. Hence, their na- 
ture cannot be found in any one period. 
This assumption is stated thus: “A liberal 
education” (which is regarded as synony- 
mous with the liberal arts) “can neither be 
identified with the ancient Greek ideal of 
a free man as contrasted to the slave, nor 
can it be identified with the medieval cleric; 
not with the renaissance courtier, nor with 
the nineteenth century gentleman.” 

The thesis of this book is in the form 
of a definition: “The liberal arts arc those 
studies which are formative of man’s highest 
powers, constitute an intermediate stage in 
the educative process, and, hand down 
with organic growth the fundamental truths 
by which we live.” Put in less ornate lan- 
guage: the liberal arts develop the deep 
mental powers, prepare one to learn a voca- 
tion or avocation, and lead him progressively 
to search for significant truths to guide liv- 
ing. 

Each of the seven men named in the 
five periods of world history make refer- 
ence to parts or all of the three character- 
istics of the liberal arts: 

Plato and Aristotle stress the formation 
of man’s highest powers of intellect, char- 
acter and taste. This was done by the seven 
liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry', astronomy, and 
music — studied deeply by deductive analy- 
ses into their hidden truths and virtues. 
Cicero and Quintilian stress the inter- 


mediate stage in the educative process. They 
use the orator as an example of a liberally 
educated person with human abilities culti- 
vated, with an informed and balanced phi- 
losophy of life mastered in preparation to 
any specialized pursuit. 

St, Augustine stresses the fundamental 
human truths by which we live. Only as 
Christ is understood deeply intellectually, 
may one love him. 

Thomas Aquinas was educated by means 
of the seven liberal arts and writes about 
the nature of man, and how he learns as a 
basis upon which to exemplify the nature 
of the liberal arts. 

Cardinal Newman stresses the founda- 
tion of a true university to consist of all 
three functions named above. 

There are fine scholarly analyses in this 
book, with rare insights into its problem. 
Intermingled with its lofty concepts and 
language, there are many uncannily prac- 
tical statements regarding education. It ap- 
pears that the author selected the periods 
and writers to say what he wished to have 
said. There are other writers and periods 
with other ideas of the nature of the liberal 
arts not used such as Spencer and Bode. 
The traditional idea of the disciplinary value 
of hard subject matters is accepted. That 
epistemology is sharply challenged today. 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Dewey have been 
ignored. Perhaps this is as it should be; 
however, they have not yet been disproved 
in toto. 

Doubtless, every sentence of this mag- 
nificent analysis is true. Yet, one may ask 
if the liberal arts of the Greeks, Romans 
and Medievals are pertinent today. The 
conditions of life have changed since then 
even if man himself has not, While it is 
intensely interesting and valuable to know, 
historically, the nature of the liberal arts, 
the ongoing world of politics, economics 
and scientific progress must somehow be in- 
volved in modern liberalizing arts in edu- 
cation. 

E. J. Ortman 

University of Oklahoma 
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Three Thousand Years of Educa- 
tional Wisdom. Selections from the 
great documents by Robert Ulich. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 614 pp. $6.50. 

What do you really know about the great 
educational documents? Have you ever read 
Plato’s Republic, Comenius’ The Great 
Didactic, Rousseau’s Emile, or Froebel’s 
The Education oj Man? When last did you 
read Emerson’s timeless and provocative 
essay on Education? Are Quintilian, Mon- 
taigne, Locke, and Pestalozzi merely dim 
echoes from the almost forgotten course in 
the history of education? Do you really 
have a firsthand knowledge of the great 
books we all mention so reverently? 

If the above questions make you feel a 
bit guilty, this most useful anthology should 
help you fill the gap in your professional 
background. It was written primarily as a 
companion piece to the author’s most 
scholarly History oj Educational Thought. 
However, the busy educators will find it a 
veritable reader’s digest of the great educa- 
tional documents — from Lao-tse and Con- 
fucius to our own Emerson. Furthermore, 
most of the selections are of sufficient length 
to give the reader a comprehensive -idea of 
the spirit and the argument of the quoted 
classic. To cite a few examples: there are 
thirty pages from Plato’s Republic, twenty 
one pages from Quintilian’s Institutes, 
twenty six pages from Locke’s Thoughts, 
and forty two pages from Rousseau’s Emile. 
This anthology is different from the col- 
lections of fragmentary quotations that we 
have used in our courses in the history and 
philosophy of education. 

The author groups his selections under 
the following five headings: Asia, Greek 
and Roman Antiquity, Ancient and Medi- 
eval Christianity, Islam, The Humanist 
Evolution, The New Method of Thinking, 
and the Development of Modern Thought. 
About half of the large volume is given to 
the last section. In it Ulich presents large 
selections from the writings of Comenius, 
Petty, Locke, Rousseau, Franklin, Jeffer- 
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son, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and 
Emerson. Each selection is introduced by 
a succinct but highly illuminative summary 
of the writer’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of educational thought. 

Ulich freely admits in his preface that 
his selections are “arbitrary”; it could not 
have been otherwise in the absence of an 
accepted canon. However, few will quarrel 
with him over his choices. It is true, not 
many American educators have even heard 
of Sir William Petty (1632-1687). There 
are some who think that the Conduct oj the 
Understanding represents Locke better than 
his Thoughts. The present writer was 
happy to find a condensation of Froebel’s 
relatively unknown Autobipgrafhy con- 
taining in full Froebel’s account of his ex- 
periences with Pestalozzi at Yverdun. On 
the other hand, he regrets the omission of 
James’ brilliant and very influential Talks 
to Teachers, a classic which until recently 
was required reading in the French ecoles 
normales. But all in all, Ulich selected the 
documents that every well-informed edu- 
cator should know. 

There remains the question, What value 
have these documents to the modern educa- 
tor? Why spend time trying to understand 
the development of educational thought? 
For the past few decades both the history 
and the philosophy of education have been 
under a cloud; they have become the step- 
children in teacher-education curricula. 
This condition is partly a hangover from 
normal-school days when verbalistic and 
fragmentary summaries of history and phi- 
losophy were ruthlessly crammed into im- 
mature students who never knew what it 
was all about. The anthology should help 
revitalize the teaching of the two neglected 
subjects. And history and philosophy must 
come back to their proper place in teacher 
education, especially on the graduate level. 
What ails education today is not lack of 
operative techniques but lack of insight and 
understanding of the aims and purposes of 
education in human control and develop- 
ment. To quote Ulich, “We are fumbling 
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around in education because we know little 
of the future and do not bother to know 
enough about the past. . . . The degree of 
futile busy-ness constantly increases in pro- 
portion to the loss of feeling for cultural 
depth and continuity.” 

Samuel Andrew Kruse 
Southeast Missouri State College 

.1 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

The Works of the Mind by Robert B. 

Heywood, editor. The University of 

Chicago Press, 246 pp. $4.00. 

This is a volume of lectures presented at 
the University of Chicago in 1946 and pre- 
pared for publication by the Committee on 
Social Thought, Twelve distinguished 
workers in the arts, public affairs, and schol- 
arship, present each his conception of his 
life work and his technique of accomplish- 
ment. 

On reading the title of this book the 
reader is likely to ask himself whether there 
can be a rational distinction between a work 
of the mind and a work of the hand. Yves 
R. Simon’s concept of work, as stated in 
the introductory chapter, apparently does 
not recognize the manual factor as the 
expressional counterpart of a mental ac- 
tivity, for he suggests that a work of the 
hand is but a means to an end, whereas a 
work of the mind is a terminal activity, 
pursued for its own sake. A number of the 
other contributors, however, identify men- 
tal and manual activity as essentials of a 
unitory process. 

The artist, the architect, and the musi- 
cian think of manual work as copying or 
performing the work of another, and desig- 
nate creative activity exclusively as a work 
of the mind. The members of this group 
are willing to throw the cultural heritage 
overboard and trust to the inspiration of 
contemporary life. Here they are in op- 
position to the sculptor, the scientist, and 
the historian who conceive of work as the 
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ordering, reconstructing, and interpreting 
of past experience. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing 
remarks there is considerable diversity of 
opinion among the contributors on funda- 
mental concepts. There is a common un- 
derstanding, however, as to the concrete 
data the speakers include in their lectures. 
Each chapter is, in a sense, a personal ac- 
count of the speaker’s experience in doing 
the work for which he won renown. 

The understanding reader will find that 
the accounts, all written in the first per- 
son, furnish valuable insight into the per- 
sonality and mental processes of the emi- 
nent workers who prepared them. A spe- 
cialist in any one of the areas will be en- 
lightened by the lecture in his special field. 
A reader distinguished by both breadth 
and depths of scholarship will derive great 
benefit from the book as a whole. The gen- 
eral reader, however, will find himself out 
of his depth before he has proceeded a 
dozen pages, and will probably be unable to 
make sense of any of the lectures with the 
possible exception of those by Herr Briining, 
Chancellor Hutchins, and Senator Ful- 
bright. 

Stuart G. Noble 

Tulane University 

nr 

uS 

Your Newspaper . . . Blueprint for a 
Better Press by Nine Neiman Fellows, 
1945-1946. James Batal, Charlotte Fitz- 
henry, Arthur W. Hepner, Frank Hew- 
lett, Frank K. Kelly, Mary Ellen Leary, 
Cary Robertson, Ben Yoblonky. Leon 
Svirsky, Editor, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 202 pp. $2.75. 

This is a clever, well-written summary 
of the most serious indictments of the 
American press and definite proposals for 
its improvement. The authors are experi- 
enced reporters and editors, recipients of 
the Nieman Fellowships, which provide 
able journalists with stipends equivalent to 
their salaries, while they spend a year at 
Harvard University studying, not journal- 
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ism, but “the background of the public 
issues which make their daily work,” with 
access to the libraries, laboratories and other 
facilities of the university and the talents 
of its faculty, 

Recognizing that the American press has 
lost much of its leadership and is no longer 
serving its readers adequately with the in- 
formation they need to “form judgments as 
voters in a self-governing system,” these 
experts in the field looking at it from the 
point of view of the public welfare and 
service to the reader, undertook to analyze 
the indictment against the press and to 
draw up a design for a model newspaper. 
Their method of procedure was scholarly 
and effective. They had regular seminar 
meetings and called into consultation well- 
known editors and publishers; also, to rep- 
resent the public — tire consumers’ point of 
view — they consulted eminent critics of 
the press. 

The major criticisms of the American 
press, briefly stated, are three: that it is 
irresponsible, seeming to have forgotten 
that it is a public service institution, 
“charged with a special duty to help make 
democracy work”; that it is biased in 
favor of property and privilege, afraid to 
offend advertisers and failing to give a 
fair break to labor unions, minority groups 
and the under-privileged in general; that 
it is too narrowly owned and controlled. 
These criticisms, the authors agree, are 
justified, with some notable exceptions. 
They do not hesitate to name offenders 
as well as exceptions. Most newspapers are 
dull, the news is badly written, there is 
need for much more and better interpreta- 
tion of the news, for research staffs, for 
more intelligent and accurate reporting of 
foreign affairs and of what is going on in 
Washington. The Woman’s Page should 
be reorganized and made far more signifi- 
cant. There is great need for evaluation of 
ideas and products. Newspapers could do 
much to raise the standard of taste in archi- 
tecture, to stimulate reforms in the build- 
ing industry and to assist in better planning 


for our towns. The press has an obligation 
to work for religious and racial understand- 
ing. 

With refreshing optimism the authors 
outline in detail how they would conduct 
a model newspaper. It will be of more con- 
venient size, with larger print than the pres- 
ent sheet. Reporters and editors will have 
better salaries and greater professional se- 
curity than now. It will be fun to read the 
new paper, with enough frivolity, sex, 
crime and comics to appeal to the casual 
reader; and for the more serious reader, 
well-written news told in terms of people. 
The paper will keep a spotlight on the 
members of Congress, especially those from 
their respective localities and state. Copious 
illustrations, photographs, charts, diagrams 
and drawings and a logical arrangement 
of news stories, will add to the attractive- 
ness of the sheet. 

Throughout the book the reader is led 
to evaluate the extraordinary power of the 
press. The ideal paper will be directed by 
a board of editors headed by an editor-in- 
chief with “journalistic genius, tremendous 
integrity and a keen social conscience.” 
But after all, it is up to the American peo- 
ple themselves to solve the problems of de- 
mocracy and to use the press as a force 
for peace and for progress. 

Harriet Knight Orr 
University of Wyoming 

w 

MATHEMATICS 

Statistical Analysis by Allen L. Ed- 
wards. Rinehart and Company, Inc. 360 
pp. $3.50. 

The author of Statistical Analysis feels 
that courses in statistics are often consid- 
ered by students to be “dull and uninterest- 
ing,” partly because instructors take for 
granted that under-graduate students tak- 
ing their first course in statistics remember 
their earlier mathematical training, and 
partly because these students are required 
to spend too much time in their statistics 
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courses on long and involved problems 
which are essentially exercises in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. He 
aims to remedy these defects in the teach- 
ing of the first course in statistics. 

He introduces the subject through a sim- 
ple survey of the major functions of statistics 
and then proceeds to review, in unusually 
clear fashion, the simple mathematical rules 
and principles which most students in their 
first course in statistics have all-too-often 
partially or wholly forgotten. As indicated 
by the title of the text, constant use is 
made of these rules and principles as the 
course develops, the purpose being to give 
the student a clear understanding of the 
logic underlying the formulae which he is 
studying. In fact, far more time is spent 
in helping the student to gain clear statisti- 
cal insight than in slaving over long prob- 
lems. Most problems are deliberately kept 
short, and frequently more illustrative than 
real. 

In his selection and sequence of topics, the 
author has been governed by his classroom 
experience as to what he and his students 
find the simplest, most interesting, and 
most logical approach. As a result, consid- 
erable liberty has been taken with conven- 
tional content and sequences. Measures of 
variability, central tendency, centiles, and 
standard scores are presented early and 
together in one chapter. Various measures 
of correlation are also presented earlier 
than usual in this course, partly because the 
author finds that students find it relatively 
easy and partly because they are already 
interested in and see the need for measures 
of relationship. Partial and multiple cor- 
relation are only touched upon very briefly. 
Considerably more space is given to a dis- 
cussion of sampling and the various meas- 
ures of the reliability of sampling than in 
the usual first-course text. Discussions of 
the reliability, validity, and scaling of tests 
are deliberately omitted from the text: the 
authors feels that such tops might best be 
included in courses in tests and measure- 
ments. He has selected for his appendix an 


unusually convenient set of tables. 

This book is specifically designed to be 
a teaching text. The author consistently 
maintains a friendly and intimate style. One 
cannot escape the conviction that he suc- 
ceeds admirably in his purpose of making 
the first course in statistics meaningful and 
interesting to the beginning student. 

Francis F. Smith 
Fresno State College 

w 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology for Nurses by Mandel 
Sherman. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York. 237 pp. $2.75. 

The high quality which is so characteris- 
tic of other books by Mandel Sherman is 
strangely missing in this one. This latest 
addition to the list of textbooks in psychol- 
ogy for nurses in training is characterized 
by simplicity and brevity. The simplicity of 
style is commendable but the brevity has 
been carried to such an extreme that the 
usefulness of the book as a text is ques- 
tionable. The author attempts to cover the 
topics of sensation, perception, learning, 
memory, thinking, reasoning, work, mental 
efficiency, and intelligence in approximately 
IOO pages. This condensation of materials 
is probably responsible for certain mislead- 
ing statements such as “if the original time 
necessary to learn a lesson was one hour 
and the time necessaiy to relearn it is thirty 
minutes, the amount retained is 50 per 
cent,” (p. 51) a statement which overlooks 
the passibility that increased maturity may 
have brought about an increased efficiency 
of learning. And on page 81 we are told 
that “it is not possible to withhold knowl- 
edge of the amount of smoking,” a state- 
ment which ignores the well-known study 
by Hull concerning tobacco smoking and 
efficiency. In addition, certain questionable 
statements are made dogmatically without 
any supporting evidence. We are told that 
the relearning method is the most common 
method of measuring memory (p. 51) and 
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that the elimination of all feebleminded per- 
sons in one generation would reduce the 
number of mental deficients in the next 
generation by only 11 per cent (p. 107). 

There are twelve chapters in the book, 
each of which is followed by from three to 
six questions for discussion and two or three 
references for further reading. An analysis 
of these “aids” leaves the reviewer with the 
impression that they were added hurriedly, 
for many of the questions merely call for a 
recitation of the facts which have been 
stated in the body of the text and the refer- 
ences list many books which are ill suited to 
the needs of the average nurse in training. 
The dearth of .illustrations (there are only 
eight in the entire book) will also add to 
the work which the instructor who uses this 
book will have to do in order to supplement 
the material in the text. 

Wendell W. Cruze 
Wilson Teachers College 

if 

RELIGION 

A Scientist’s Approach to Religion 
by Carl Wallace Miller. The Macmillan 
Company, 127 pp. $2.00. 

In this volume Dr. Miller, Professor of 
Physics at Brown University, attempts “to 
restate the essentials of Christian thinking 
for the benefit of those who feel the need, 
to appraise the extent of the conflict be- 
tween tradition and modern knowledge.” 


The author reviews the various fundamen- 
tal conceptions of religion including those 
of God, faith in God, and love for neigh- 
bor. The apparent conflicts between sci- 
ence and religion are outlined in such chap- 
ters as “The Trinity,” “Sin/’ “Determin- 
ism and Free Will,” “Good and Evil,” and 
“Eternal Life.” Professor Miller has segre- 
gated many of the points of apparent con- 
flict between religion and theology ; for ex- 
ample, the principle of causality which is so 
fundamental to science is in apparent con- 
flict with the idea of freedom of action as 
it applies to human beings. No individual 
could determine his own course of action 
for better or worse because that action is 
determined by a series of causes which pre- 
cede it. To reconcile the conflict, the author 
reviews critically the principle of causality 
and calls upon the principle of indetermina- 
tion. The success of the effort probably 
rests in the background of the reader. 

The deep feeling of the author is evi- 
dent in both religion and science, and his 
efforts to find a solution to the apparent 
conflict make good reading for anyone who 
is interested in this problem and who has an 
adequate theological background. That the 
author does not consider that he can give 
the final answer is evident in the title. While 
the volume cannot be lightly read, the style 
is such that the thoughtful reader is chal- 
lenged to read each of the nineteen chap- 
ters without stopping. 

J. S. Richardson 

Miami University 


The hooks which help you most are those which make you think the 
most.- 1 Theodore Parker. 



Brief Browsings in Books 


Reporting to Parents by Ruth Strang 
is published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This volume of more than a hundred pages 
is well worth its price, $1.50. There is an 
excellent summary of present practices and 
a look toward the future. The thesis of the 
small volume is that marking and parents’ 
understanding may be improved by co- 
operative action. A thoughtful chapter 
shows how the teacher may get the under- 
standing of a pupil which is essential to re- 
porting. Finally, there is a chapter on the 
use which the parents make of the reports. 
There is a carefully selected list of readings. 

Edwin H. Reeder, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, has written 
an excellent Guide, to Supervision in the 
Elementary Schools which is issued from 
the Office of Publication, 358 Administra- 
tion Building, Urbana, Illinois. After a 
short historical sketch there are chapters on 
current techniques of the nature of super- 
vision, the techniques of individual super- 
vision, techniques of group supervision, and 
a final chapter on the future of supervision. 
The author concludes that supervision 
ought to increase in importance, even 
though many school administrators now 
feel that other methods give superior re- 
sults. Administrators should read tin's con- 
cise report, There are seventy-two chal- 
lenging pages. 

Fortune Magazine is publishing a series 
of articles on education and related sub- 
jects which should be of great help and 
assistance to institutions, especially those 
of higher learning. Typical is an article 
in the February issue, under the title “Alma 
Mater Asks for $2 Billion.” It is a descrip- 
tion of the financial status of colleges and 
universities and of their effort to increase 
their financial resources. Bedeviled by ris- 


ing costs, inflation, reduced gifts, enlarged 
enrollments and lowered income from en- 
dowments, institutions of higher learning 
are making a gigantic effort to enlarge 
their financial contributions and to 
strengthen their educational programs. 
Goals are astronomical compared with the 
ambitions of only a decade or two ago. 
Northwestern is seeking $168,000,000; 
Columbia, $100,000,000; Harvard, 
$90,000,000; and Princeton, more than 
$56,000,000. Top askings among colleges 
are Stephens, which expects to raise 
$18,000,000; Oberlin, $12,000,000; 
Wellesley, $7,500,000; Smith, $7,000,- 
OOO; and Bowdoin, $6,000,000. Top 
financial goals in secondary schools are 
$5,000,000 at Choate; $5,000,000 at Ex- 
eter; $3,500,000 at Andover; $3,000,000 
at Lake Forest. An article such as this is 
well worth the price of a year’s subscrip- 
tion of the magazine which is ten dollars 
a year. The office is at 540 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

More and more magazines of national 
circulation enter the discussion on educa- 
tion. Typical is the November issue of the 
Survey Graphic which “rings the old school 
bell, calling citizens together to discuss” 
the schools and means for their improve- 
ment during these critical years. Among 
the contributors to this issue are George 
N, Shuster, I. L, Kandel, John Dale Rus- 
sell, Ordway Tead, Harold R, Benjamin, 
Ernest O. Melby, Eduard C. Lindeman 
and Harry Hansen. The theme of the num- 
ber is “Education for Our Time.” Here 
there is furnished an immense amount of 
information for the small price of 60 cents 
for almost a hundred large pages. Two 
copies are 50 cents each and five or more, 40 
cents. Education is becoming a major sub- 
ject of discussion in the press. 
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Child Offenders is the title of a most 
timely book. Dr. Harriet Goldberg, of the 
Domestic Relations court, Juvenile Court, 
Toledo, Ohio, and formerly Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel assigned to the Children’s 
Court of New York City, is the author. 
The book consists in great part of case 
studies of boys and girls in New York 
City. There is ample study of the diag- 
nosis and treatment of delinquents. The 
volume calls the attention of the public to 
the need for more sympathetic treatment 
of youths who have difficulty in adjusting 
to normal society. An interesting sugges- 
tion is that the elementary school should 
do much more in vocational instruction 
than it now does. There is an excellent 
discussion of truancy. Grune and Stratton 
are the publishers. The book of 215 pages 
sells for $1. 

Psychology of .Teaching by Asahel 
Woodruff is a second edition of a volume 
first published in 1946. In 268 pages the 
author summarizes the phases of educa- 
tional psychology which are most needed. 
The five main divisions of the volume deal 
with the nature of human behavior, the 
nature and varieties of learning, factors 
which modify learning, adjustment and 
maladjustment, and evaluation and coun- 
seling. The book is written in simple terms 
and in brief form that the beginning 
teacher may have a definite, and not a 
verbose, guide. It is published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, at $3.00. 

The Selected Writings of Benjamin 
Rush) published by The Philosophical Li- 
brary, was edited by Dagobert D. Runes, 
The volume of 415 pages sells for $5.00. 
As a spiritual father of the American Revo- 
lution, a great physician and naturalist, and 
a liberal champion of social and political 
freedom, Rush gave to Thomas Paine the 
phrase “Common Sense” as the subject of 
his significant pamphlet which heralded in 
the war for freedom. There are included 
selections which refer to good government, 
education, natural and medical sciences, and 
a final section on general matters. In the 
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last are included essays on exercise, man- 
ners, old age, charity, and the use of alco- 
holic liquors. Rush championed reform 
legislation such as the abolition of slavery, 
appealed for better treatment of criminals, 
abolition of the death penalty, and work 
on behalf of the mentally deranged. 

Halfway to Heaven, A Guatemala Holi- 
day takes the reader on an eventful and 
stimulating journey to a land of tropical 
splendor. Settled down in his favorite easy 
chair the reader can take a flight in fancy 
as he soars by airplane to settle down 
through the clouds into a country at the 
same time ancient and modern. The book is 
a description, but it is also a personal narra- 
tive. Its style is conversational and narra- 
tive rather than geographic and factual, 
although there is much of fact and de- 
tailed information to be gleaned from these 
pages. The reading is highly entertaining. 
Chapter headings explain the book’s lure. 
They include “Blue Baths,” “And Some 
Bananas,” “Lend Me Your Heart,” “Gold 
Idols and Mercury,” “White Moths in 
the Night,” “Meeting with Manana,” and 
“Pudding of the Country.” Jean Hersey, 
the author of this travel and descriptive 
story, has traveled extensively (three times 
to Guatemala), and here writes forcefully 
and humorously as well as exactly. The 252 
pages furnish a series of reading explora- 
tions. The price is $3.75. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., publishes the volume. 

Psychological Testing by James L. 
Mursell (Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany), 438 pp., $4.00, brings up to date 
the history, basic theories of measurement, 
and practical applications. It supplements 
the earlier work of Pintner, Stoddard, 
Boynton, and others. It lists and comments 
on approximately 200 typical tests of in- 
telligence, aptitude and personality. The 
purpose of the author “is to present a 
comprehensive and balanced account of the 
testing movement in psychology, taking into 
consideration its past development, its pres- 
ent status, and its future prospects.” 
(Preface). It includes a relatively com- 
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plete survey and is critical in its interpreta- 
tions. 

Plato's Theory of Education , by R. C. 
Lodge of the University of Manitoba, is a 
refreshing book. It is scholarly in that the 
book is documented exhaustively. It is in- 
terpretive, the chapters being arranged for 
comparison with modern philosophies. It 
is practical, in that continually the author 
shows parallels with the views of modern 
philosophers such as James and Dewey. A 
number of misconceptions of Plato’s views 
are examined and shown to be fallacious. 
This is an important contribution to edu- 
cational theory. Teachers of philosophy and 
history of education will want to read it, as 
will leaders of thought in other areas. It is 
published in The International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy md Scientific 
Method by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Even at $5,00 there is good value in 
its more than 300 pages. 

Youth in Despair is a study of youthful 
delinquency by the Director of Research 
on Social Deviations, Columbia University. 
Ralph S. Banay, the author, is an eminent 
psychiatrist. Nowhere is there a better sum- 
ming up of the facts of the present situa- 


tion and the solutions which are indicated. 
Dr. Banay does not jump to easy conclu- 
sions about the causes of delinquency, but 
thinks that they are many. Social workers 
and teachers are indebted to him in an 
unusual way for his timely and significant 
treatment of the subject. He has had a 
wealth of experience in the psychiatric field, 
first as Director of the Boston State Hospi- 
tal, then as Director of Sing Sing Psychi- 
atric Clinic, and Director of Yak Plan 
Clinics, Yale University. There are 234 
pages. The publisher is Coward-McCann, 
Inc., and the price $3.00. 

On the Resolution of Science and Faith 
is a fundamental discussion which makes 
the attempt to reconcile science and faith 
in the logician and philosopher. It is a 
difficult book, because its subject is an in- 
terpretation of the universe itself. The au- 
thor brings into his purview the religious, 
philosophic, and scientific tradition as shown 
in the foremost exponents of these disci- 
plines. The volume is published by the 
Island Press and sells for $3.50. In 300 
pages the author, after an examination of 
the wisdom of the great thinkers, finds a 
bond between science and religion. 


A pram gives life, bill as parent gives no more. A murderer lakes 
life, but his deed stops there} a teacher affects eternity ; he can never 
tell where his influence stops.-— Henry Adams. 
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Behind the By-Lines 

( Continued from -page 388) 


Dr. Christofferson teaches in the field of 
mathematics. He is the counselor of Nu 
chapter. He is again in Europe serving the 
Government as this is written. 

The Public School and Sectarian Re- 
ligion by Agnes E. Meyer is of peculiar in- 
terest now in view of the debates of this sub- 
ject and the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Illinois case. This address 
given before the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation early in this school year has been 
the subject of much interest and comment. 
Mrs. Meyer is a reporter on social prob- 
lems on The W ashington Post , is a trustee 
of Barnard College, and is a member of 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. 

The TV or Id Is a Child was written by 
Sarah N, Cleghorn, whose volume, “The 
Seamless Robe,” was recently reviewed in 
our columns. She has poems in many maga- 
zines and anthologies. Since the First 
World War her endeavors have been 
chiefly for peace, improved race relations, 
the care of the underprivileged, and hu- 
manizing of prisons. Of this article she 
writes: “I wrote it with very much earn- 
estness, and never tried to making anything 
more livingly sincere.” 

A somewhat unusual idea is presented by 
James J. Jelinek in his The Role of Ex- 
perience in the Study of the Literature of 
Ideas. He is an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Humanities and Social Studies of 
the School of Mines and Metallurgy of 
The University of Missouri. 

Helen A. Whiting, of the School of 
Education of Atlanta University, presents 
What Democracy Means to Me. It is an 
informal discussion by pupils and teachers 
of two Negro schools in Georgia. 

Enrichment of Life As a Goal has as its 
author Harold S. Tuttle, Director of Lead- 
ership Training, Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon. Dr. Tuttle will be rec- 
ognized as a contributor to former issues. 


The Americanization of a Polyglot 
Population is the subject of an interesting 
teaching experience related by Elmer J. 
Anderson, of the Board of Health, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, Honolulu. It is particularly 
enlightening at a time when Hawaii is as- 
piring to statehood. 

But Why Is Education That Ways’ is 
the query of Marshall E. Jones. Dr. Jones 
is a member of the faculty of the University 
of Wyoming. He is disturbed by the criti- 
cisms of teachers and teaching, and .gives 
remedies. 

On a similar theme is the article, The 
Answer , by Jessie Lee Bailey, teacher of 
Arts in the Morgantown Junior High 
School (Morgantown, West Virginia) . She 
is a member of Alpha Upsilon Chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

The seven poems which are published in 
this number have been written by Hazel 
Snell Schreiber, a member of the California 
Writers Club, whose poem is Half Way; 
Gertrude A. Casad, of San Jose, California, 
who wrote, Spring Perpetual; Martha Fiss- 
hippel, a teacher in the primary grades of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Schools and a member 
of Zeta Chapter, the author of Evening 
Light; Elizabeth Howe Harris, who wrote 
Let Not Life Rob You; Clara M. Saund- 
ers, of Gamma Chi Chapter of Kappa 
Delta Pi at the State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, who sent us 
Morning; S. Estelle Greathead, of San 
Jose, California, who has contributed fre- 
quently to the Educational Forum, the 
author of I Am America, a poem which 
breath.es genuine patriotism; and Mildred 
Ver Soy Harris, of Verona, New Jersey, 
whose poem, Ghosts, is presented. 

There are sixteen full length reviews in 
the Book Review Section and a dozen 
shorter notices. 
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Naturalistic Philosophy of Education, 373- 
374 (A. Gordon Melvin) 

Johnson, Roy Ivan, Explorations in General 
Education, The Experiences of Stephens 
College, 493*494 ( J - G. McEthannon) 

Kcezer, Dexter Mcrriam, Tlie Light that Flick- 
ers: A View of College Education which 
Contrasts Promise and Performance and Sug- 
gests Improvements, 494-496 (R. Freeman 
Bulls ) 

Landis, Paul II., Social Policies in the Making, 
144-145 (°- E - w ag getter) 

Lehman, Karl, Thomas Jefferson, American 
Humanist, 488 ( Frank H. Heck) 

Lindsey, John, Robert Burns, Rantin’ Dog, 
Poet of the Common Man, 109 
Lundberg, Emma Octavia, Unto the Least of 
These — Social Services for Children, 380 
(E. M. Edmondson) 

Miller, Carl Wallace, A Scientist's Approach to 
Religion, 501 (J. S. Richardson) 

Millikin, Robert Andrews, Electrons (4- and 
— ), Protons, Photons, Neutrons, Mesotrons 
and Cosmic Rays, 1 17-119 (Roger D. Rusk) 
National Association of School Principals, Con- 
sumer Education in Your School, 141 (Ray 
G. Price) 

Peterson, Houston, Editor, Great Teachers as 
Portrayed by Those Who Studied Under 
Them, 141-141 (George F. Reynolds ) 

Pierce, Truman Mitchell, Controllable Com- 
munity Characteristics Related to the Quality 
of Education, 377-37® (John F. Bender) 
Sargent, Porter, Mad or Muddled? it 4 
Sherman, Mandel, Psychology for Nurses, 501- 
501 (Wendell W. Craze) 

Slaughter, Frank G., Medicine for Moderns, 
375-376 

Svirsky, Leon, Editor, Your Newspaper — Blue- 
print for a Better Press, 499-500 ( Harriet 
Knight Ore) 

Thompson, Eleanor Wolf, Education for 
Ladies, 113 (Willis it. Reals) 

Thuraficld, Richard E., The Study and Teach- 
ing of American History, 147-148 (Vernon 
Carstenscn) 

Tomlinson, Edward, Battle for the Hemisphere, 
376.377 (/„, Donald Warren ) 

Ulich, Robert, Three Thousand Years of Edu- 
cation Wisdom, 498-499 ( Samuel Andrew 
Kruse) 

Van Doren, Mark, The Noble Voice, 1 16-117 
(Gerald Sanders) 

Wahlquist, John T,, An Introduction to Ameri- 
can Education, m ( Harry T, Jensen) 

Ward, Phche, Terminal Education in the Junior 
College, 371-371 (Edward G. Schlaefer) 


White, Llewellyn, The American Radio, no- 
112 

Whitehead, Alfred North, Essays in Science and 
Philosophy, 119-no (R. Bruce Rauf) 
Wilkin, Robert N., Eternal Lawyer, A Legal 
Biography of Cicero, 487-488 (Anita 
Strauch) 

Wise, John E., The Nature of the Liberal Arts, 
496-497 (E. J. Orlman) 

Ybarra, T. R., Lands of the Andes, 250-251 
Books, Battle of the — Educator’s Version, Ber- 
trand Evans , 347-360 

Brameld, Theodore, Intercultural Democracy — 
Education’s New Frontier, 67-73 
Brandt, Edith Walkerdine , Memorial Chapel 
(Poem), 208 

Brandt, Edith Walkerdine, Sonnet to Shelley 
(Poem), 20 

Brickntm, William W. Remaking the Germans, 

2 1 8-225 

Briggs, Thomas H., Monosyllables Clarifying the 
Meaning of Education, 5-19; On the Teach- 
ing of Grammar, 407-411 
Britain, Public Schools and State Education in, 
J. F. Woljenden, 31-34 

Britain, Technology and Manpower in, T. J. 
Drakelcy, 195-298 

Brnhacher, John S., Frontiers of Educational Phi- 
losophy*, 53-66 

But Why Is Education That Way? Marshall E. 
Jones, 477-485 

Byron, Gilbert, Wilbur and the Sick Calf (Short 
Story), 213-217 

Casad, Gertrude //., Spring Perpetual (Poem), 
43+ 

Character, Education and, Ordway Tead, n-24 
Charters, W, W. Idea Men and Engineers in Edu- 
cation, 399-406 

Child Centered Schools or Self-Centered Scholar- 
ship, James Marshall, 143-147 
Christoff erson, H. C., Dream Travels, or Real 
Travels, Which? 417-433 
Cleghom, Sarah, The World Is a Child, 45 1-457 
Colleges Aren’t Doing “Right” by the G.I., An 
Ex-College Professor, 315-327 
Contributivc Citizenship, Education for, W, Se- 
ward Salisbury, 45-48 

Cottrell, Donald P., Higher Education and the 
Problem of Germany Today, 267-175 
Count, Earl W,, The Twilight of Science, Age of 
Dinosaurs? 199-207} The Twilight of Sci- 
ence, But Science Is Humanity, 299-310 
Cross, E. A., To Make Teaching a Profession, 25- 
29 

Douglass, Harl R., The Education of a Demo- 
cratic People in a Post-War Period, 277-283 
Drakeley, T. J., Technology and Manpower in 
Britain, 295-298 
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Dream Travels, or Real Real Travels, Which? 

H. C. Christoff erson, 427-4.33 
Educating - for Peace, I. L. Kandel , 35-44 
Education and Character, Ordway Tead, 21-24 
Education for Contributive Citizenship, W. Se- 
ward Salisbury, 45-48 

Education, Idea Men and Engineers in, W. W. 
Charters, 399-406 

Education of a Democratic People in a Post-War 
World, Harl R. • Douglass , 277-283 
Education, Monosyllables Clarifying the Meaning 
of, Thomas H, Briggs, 5-19 
Educational “Center,” The, Frank G. Black, 139- 
142 

Educational Philosophy, Frontiers of, John S. 
Brubacher, 53-66 

Educational Reform in France, A. M. de Saint 
Blanquat, 75-84 

Educational Reform Plans in Germany and Aus- 
tria, Leofold Kohr, 261-266 
England’s Emergency Colleges for Training 
Teachers, S . H. Wood, 85-86 
English, The Training of Teachers of, for the 
Secondary Schools of California, Alfred H. 
Grotnmon, 87-102 

Enrichment of Life as a Goal, Harold Saxe Tuttle, 
465-469 

Euthenics, A Design for Living, Carl E. Seashore, 
H 9 -I 55 

Evans, Bertrand, Battle of the Books — Educator’s 
Version, 347-360 

Experience, The Role of, in the Study of the 
Literature of Ideas, James J. Jelenik, 459- 
462 

France During the Occupation, The Underground 
in Connection with University Life and Edu- 
catioal Developments in, A. M. de Saint 
Blanquat, 285-293 

France, Educational Reform in, A, M, de Saint 
Blanquat, 75-84 

Freedom in the Library, E. J. Htmeslon, Jr., 185- 
189 

Friedrich, Gerhard, Portrait of Peter (Poem) , 
1 5 6 5 Road Sign in the Carolinas (Poem), 
328 

Frontiers of Educational Philosophy, John S. 
Brubacher, 53-66 

Fits skiff el, Martha, Evening Light (Poem), 458 
Germans, Remaking the, William W. Brickman , 
218-225 

Germany and Austria, Educational Reform Plans 
in, Leofold Kohr, 261-266 
Germany, Higher Education and the Problem of, 
Today, Donald P. Cottrell, 267-275 
Goldberg, Maxwell H., Intergroup Education: 

The Still Small Voice, 227-237 
Graha-me, Roberta M., Of Eternities (Poem) , 1 64 
Grammar, On the Teaching of, Thomas H. 
Briggs, 407-4 1 1 
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Greathead, S. Estelle, I Am America (Poem), 476 
Griffith, Francis, Two Schools of India, 191-198 
Grommon, Alfred H., The Training of Teachers 
of English for the Secondary Schools of Cali- 
fornia, 87-102 

Gunn, Louise D., On Considering Music Heard in 
the Rain (Poem), 238 

Harris, Elizabeth Howe, Let Not Life Rob You 
(Poem), 462 

Harris, Mildred Ver Soy, Ghosts (Poem), 486 
Herzog, Elizabeth G., and Paul B. Shealsley, 
Science Education, as the Scientists See It, 
413-426 

Higher Education, A Matrix Theory of, George 
D. Stoddard, 133-138 

Higher Education and the Problem of Germany 
Today, Donald P. Cottrell, 267-275 
Higher Education in the USSR During and After 
the War, Mikhail Bernstein, 209-212 
History of Education and the Educational Pro- 
fessions, Philip W. Per dew, 31 1-323 
Humeston, E. J., Jr., Freedom in the Library, 
185-189 

Idea Men and Engineers in Education, W. W. 
Charters , 399-406 

India, Two Schools of, Francis Griffith, 191-198 
Intergroup Education: The Still Small Voice, 
Maxwell pi. Goldberg, 227-237 
Intercultural Demoracy — Educations’ New Fron- 
tier, Theodore Brameld, 67-73 
Jelenik, James J., The Role of Experience in the 
Study of the Literature of Ideas, 459-462 
Johnson, Ruth Allen , The Cycle (Poem), 226 
Jones, Marshall E., But Why Is Education That 
Way? 477-485 

Kandel , I. L., Educating for Peace, 35-44 
Kesler, Hal 0 ., Sign of the Times (Poem), 324 
Knight, Edgar W., More Evidence of Horace 
Mann’s Influence in the South, 167-184 
Kohr, Leopold, Educational Reform Plans in Ger- 
many and Austria, 261-266 
Krim, Matthew, Isolation (Poem), 190 
Library, Freedom in the, E. J. Humeston, Jr., 
185-189 

MacDonald . Wilson , International Anthem 

(Poem), 148 

Mann’s Influence in the South, More Evidence of 
Horace, Edgar W. Knight, 167-184 
Marshall, James, Child Centered Schools or Self- 
Centered Scholarship, 143-147 
Martin, Robert R., Preparing the Physical Edu- 
cation Teacher, 103-108 
Marx to Molotov, William F. Russell, 389-398 
Matrix Theory of Higher Education, A, George 
D. Stoddard, 133-138 

Meyer, Mrs. Eugene, The Public School and Sec- 
tarian Religion, 435-450 
Mobile Children Need Help, William W. Wat- 
tenberg, 335-346 
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Molotov, Marx to, William F . Russell , 389-398 
Monosyllables Clarifying the Meaning of Edu- 
cation, Thomas H, Briggs, 5-19 
More Evidence of Horace Mann’s Influence in 
the South, Edgar W, Knight, 167-184 
Noble, Stuart G., Old Mr. Borden: An Unforget- 
table Teacher, 343-346 

Of Scholarship and Wisdom, Richard R. Werry, 
49-52 

Old Mr. Borden: An Unforgettable Teacher, 
Stuart G. Noble, 343-346 
On the Teaching of Grammar, Thomas H. Briggs, 
407-41 1 

Peace, Educating for, L L. Kandel, 35-44 
Perdew, Philip W ., History of Education and the 
Educational Professions, 31 1-323 
Philosophy of Education, The Problem Faced by 
Teachers of, Charles F. Arrowood , 329-334 
Physical Education Teacher, Preparing the, Rob- 
ert R. Martin, 103-108 
Poetry 

Classroom Test, J. C, Solvay, 284 
Evening Light, Martha Fusshipfel, 458 
Evening Thrush, Dorothy Lee Richardson, 74 
Expendable, Gladys Votidy Robertson , 294 
Ghosts, Mildred Ver Soy Harris, 486 
Half Way, Hazel Snell Schreiber, 412 
I Am America, S. Estelle Greathead, 476 
International Anthem, Wilson MacDonald, 148 
Isolation, Matthew Krim, 190 
Let Not Life Rob You, Elizabeth Howe Harris, 
462 

Memorial Chapel, Edith Walkerdine Brandi, 
208 

Morning, Clara M. Saunders, 470 
Of Eternities, Roberta M, Grahame, 164 
On Considering Music Heard In The Rain 
(By a Child Born Deaf), Louise D. Gunn, 
238 

Parables, Evelyn J. Smith, 166 
Portrait of Peter, Gerhard Friedrich, 156 
Road Sign in the Carolinaa, Gerhard Friedrich, 
328 

Sign of the Times, Hal 0 . Kesler, 324 
Spring Perpetual, Gertrude A. Casad, 434 
The Cycle, Ruth Allen Johnson, 226 
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Sixteenth Convocation, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey-February 24-26, 1948 

A Friendly Greeting and a Call to Service 

Retiring Executive President Thomas C. McCracken 


T he By-Laws require that the Execu- 
tive President “prepare an address to 
lie delivered at the Convocation.” (Art, II, 
Sec. 7.) I gladly extend greetings to you 
this morning as you enter upon the discus- 
sions of the Convocation. You have 
gathered from Maine to California, from 
Florida and Texas to New York and Min- 
nesota, from Arizona and Alabama to 
Michigan and Oregon. The men are here 
in larger numbers than in recent convoca- 
tions because most of our boys are back from 
the armed forces and active again in their 
college work. We rejoice in their return. 
My greeting is none the less cordial, how- 
ever, to the “co-eds.” Some of you have 
heard me tell about the sign which I saw 
some years ago in the window of the 
jewelry store in Tallahassee, Florida. “For 
sale, watches, for ladies, of exquisite design 
and delicacy of movement.” The Convoca- 
tions of Kappa Delta Pi are noteworthy for 
the fine quality of the young men and 
women who participate in their deliberation. 
They have been characterized by a fine 
spirit of wholesomeness and goodwill; by a 


genuine respect for judgments and opinions 
which may be expressed; and by a friendli- 
ness which draws into your list of perma- 
nent friends some whom you would never 
have known had it not been for the Con- 
vocation. 

Ten years ago this week the Twelfth 
Convocation was held in this room. 115 
chapters, including 113 institutional and 
two alumni chapters, had been installed at 
that time, Now 158 chapters, including 154 
institutional and four alumni chapters have 
been installed, a gain of 43 chapters in ten 
years. Of the 158 chapters, charters have 
been withdrawn from four, leaving 154 
from which delegates here assembled have 
come. These delegates with the members 
of the Executive Council will constitute the 
Convocation unless illness or some unfore- 
seen event at the last moment prevents some 
one from coming. Two years ago at the 
banquet in Milwaukee, President Emeritus, 
Edward Elliott of Purdue, one of our 
Laureate chapter members, sat at my left. 
He turned to me and asked, “How do you 
get such a fine representation from the 
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chapters at the Convocation and the ban- 
quet?” I explained the provisions of our 
By-Laws which enable us to pay a large 
part of the delegates’ expenses, and he ex- 
claimed, “Marvelous, simply marvelous! I 
never heard of such a fine plan. That means 
strength and unity in the Society. You are 
to be congratulated.” The Society which 
can have 152 delegates present out of a 
possible 154 is to be congratulated on the 
strength and unity of its organization. 

The Convocation is the official govern- 
ing body of the Society. The Executive 
Council carries out the policies adopted by 
the Convocation and directs the activities 
of the Society during the years between 
Convocations. It is, therefore, the responsi- 
bility of you, the delegates in this Convo- 
cation, to transact the business necessary to 
the welfare of the Society for the next bi- 
ennium. 

For many years your Executive Council 
has urged financial strength and profes- 
sional service in education as being funda- 
mental in the management of the Society. 
We Still believe that these elements of ad- 
ministration and service are necessary. No 
one wants to belong to an organization that 
must struggle to meet its financial obliga- 
tions. Every one wants to be affiliated with 
the organization which can carry on a 
worthy program and be able financially to 
do so. -You are justly proud of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture Series, the Research Series, 
The Educational Forum and the Supple- 
ment. You are pleased that John Dewey’s 
Experience and Education has been trans- 
lated into French and published in Paris, 
in the hope that education in France may 
profit through the philosophy of Dr. 
Dewey. Yes, the book is on sale today in 
France. You rejoice that 200 subscriptions 
to The Educational Forum have been sent 
into countries devastated and impoverished 
by World War II, subscriptions not to im- 
personal offices but to individuals whose 


names have been furnished directly by you 
from your chapters or by members of the 
Laureate Chapter and interested friends. 
When a report is presented to the Convoca- 
tion by the Executive Council recommend- 
ing a memorial to Dr. Bagley, to be known 
as the “Kappa Delta Pi William Chandler 
Bagley Teacher Exchange,’ 1 you will ap- 
preciate the educational value of the project 
and in my opinion, will be proud to make 
funds available for the memorial. It should 
provide a service which will grow and ex- 
pand as it helps to put into action some of 
the principles of Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Bag- 
ley would heartily approve of such a plan 
for the encouragement of the classroom 
teacher. If Kappa Delta Pi is to be an ac- 
tive agent nationally for the encouragement 
of our educational ideals, it must maintain 
adequate financial resources and reserves. 
At present as a business enterprise it is be- 
ing operated on a budget of approximately 
$65,000 to $70,000 a biennium. This 
budget cannot be reduced and might have 
to be increased if thejrrojects of the Society 
become more numerous and/or more ex- 
pensive. (Please keep in mind that your Ex- 
ecutive Council has been very “Scotch” or 
the treasury would not have the favorable 
balance that it has today.) 

I have been discussing financial strength 
and professional growth from the point of 
view of the Executive Council and the So- 
ciety as a national organization. Let me 
turn briefly to the local chapters and their 
management. The same principles of finan- 
cial strength and professional growth are 
just as necessary in the management of the 
local chapters as in the Executive Council’s 
management of the Society as a whole, 
Some chapters have been unhappy because 
their treasuries were so often empty. In 
most cases the chapter has failed to plan 
definitely to have adequate funds. Experi- 
ence of chapters indicates that if a chapter 
initiation fee of approximately $5 is col- 
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lectecl from every initiate and local annual 
dues of $1.50 from every active member, 
funds will be adequate, If an occasional stu- 
dent is unable to pay the initiation fee, have 
some arrangement whereby the chapter can 
advance the money and collect it at a later 
date. I know of no chapter that has lost 
any money when assistance has been given 
in a business-like and usually confidential 
manner. When a chapter has adequate 
monies, it is able to engage more freely in 
activities of educational value. Better op- 
portunities will exist for the personal and 
professional development and growth of the 
members of the chapter. 

If I were to give a slogan to this Convo- 
cation, it would be expressed about as fol- 
lows: to the Convocation } “ Keep the So- 
ciety financially strong looking toward 
greater service in professional education ; to 
the Chapters , Keep the chapter financially 
strong to enable it to develop its own mem- 
bers for more efficient service , ” Let all 
memhers of Kappa Delta Pi follow the oft 
repeated advice of our beloved Dr, Bagley, 
"Pull your own weight, do not be a drag on 
Society.” 

As Executive President, I congratulate 
chapter counselors and officers who have 
done much to promote the ideals of Kappa 
Delta Pi during the biennium which is just 
closing. I wish also to express my apprecia- 
tion of the thoughtful and conscientious 
service which the other members of the 
Executive Council have given with dili- 
gence during the past biennium. Tribute 
was paid in the January 1947 number of 
The Educational Forum to our beloved 
Dr. Bagley who died on July 1, 1946. He 
was the leading spirit in the never-to-be- 
forgotten Convocation of 1946 at Milwau- 
kee. This was his last appearance in the 
official meetings of the Society which he 
loved so much. The Executive Council 
elected Edward S, Evenden to succeed Dr. 
Bagley as Laureate Counselor. He has al- 


ready proven his inestimable value as a 
member of the Council. To Dr. Vickery, 
Dr. Wright, and Dr. Robinson you owe 
words of appreciation for the large amount 
of time and serious devotion which they 
have given in service to the Society, They 
exemplify in an unusual degree the ideals 
of service and toll in the performance of 
their duties as Executive Officers. 

To Dr. Williams as Recorder-Treasurer 
and also as Editor of the Publications of the 
Society is due much praise for his untiring 
and aggressive pursuit of high standards in 
business management and editorial policies. 
The Society’s records are in excellent con- 
dition and The Educational Forum has 
won high praise from many readers in the 
United States and abroad. 

As I close may I express my personal 
appreciation and that of the members of the 
Executive Council, the Recorder-Treas- 
urer, and the Editor, for the fine coopera- 
tion which you and the chapters which you 
represent have given during the past two 
years. Every contact which I have been 
privileged to make with members of chap- 
ters has revealed to me a fineness and 
friendliness of spirit which is seldom found 
in so large a degree in any organization. 
These contacts have been marked by human 
understandings and a cordial wholesome- 
ness that bring satisfaction to the soul as 
one goes forth to give service. All these are 
indicative of the spirit of Kappa Delta Pi — 
a spirit which strives for the better and finer 
things in the teaching profession, a calling 
in which the truly professional and the 
really human are so much needed. 

You are to be congratulated this morning 
for your appreciation of the spirit and mean- 
ing of Kappa Delta Pi. I bespeak for all of 
us very pleasant and helpful associations 
during these days of the Sixteenth Biennial 
Convocation, May you carry away with 
you a much better understanding of your 
Society as a working organization. May you 
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remember for many years to come the 
happy and helpful associations of these days 
during which you have been a part of the 
active administration of Kappa Delta Pi. 

Regrets and Best Wishes 

Since writing my words of greeting, my 
doctor has concluded that I am not able 
to go to Atlantic City for the Convocation. 
My disappointment is greater than one can 
imagine. It will be the first official meeting 
of the Executive Council, banquet, or Con- 
vocation that I have missed in my twenty- 
four years of service as Executive President. 

I hope that the Convocation may be one 
of the best we have ever had. May it mean 
much to every delegate and visitor. You 
will enjoy the very human, sincere, and 
truly great Frank Pierrepont Graves; you 
will gain inspiration from art as represented 


in the poetry of one of the masterful poets 
of the present day, Wilson MacDonald; 
you will glimpse in the lecture of Howard 
Wilson some of the efforts which are being 
made to increase the educational level of 
human beings; and, last but not least, you 
will be an integral part of the policy making 
body of Kappa Delta Pi and will give care- 
ful and thoughtful consideration to the 
work of your Society in order that through 
its efforts nationally and through its local 
chapters the cause of education may be 
advanced and exalted for the good of all 
humanity. May you in your service as mem- 
bers of Kappa Delta Pi be like the master 
weaver of whom Matthew Blair wrote, 
“May you weave with song. May your 
skill be such that the fabric you make be as 
exquisite as moonlight, but as certain in 
effect as the thunderbolt.” 


Dr. McCracken Made President 
Emeritus 


The following action was adopted by 
unanimous vote of the delegates to the Con- 
vocation: 

“Whereas, Dr. Thomas C. McCracken 
has served as Executive President of Kappa 
Delta Pi with highest devotion and distinc- 
tion for twenty-four years, and 

Whereas, He has earned a well-de- 
served respite from the arduous duties of 
the office of Executive President, and 
Whereas, He does not desire to under- 


take the duties of Executive Counselor, 
which office he would automatically fill 
as provided by the By-Laws if he were 
available; therefore 

Be It Resolved: That Dr. Thomas C. 
McCracken be elected President Emeritus 
of Kappa Delta Pi with advisory relation- 
ship to the Executive Council with the 
understanding that expenses incidental to 
his attending meetings of the Executive 
Council be borne by the Society.” 
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Greeting from the Newly Elected 
Executive President 

William McKinley Robinson 


O ne hundred sixty chapters, more 
than sixty-eight thousand members, 
thirty-seven years of existence, an honor 
society in education. The significance of 
Kappa Delta Pi lies not within itself but 
within its contribution to the profession of 
teaching, a profession dealing with human 
values and dealing with them joyously for 
the most part. William Lyon Phelps, a 
member of the Laureate Chapter wrote 
“teaching is not merely a life-work, a pro- 
fession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a 
passion. Hove to teach!” 

After a long life of teaching and having 
been the son of a teacher, Bliss Perry chose 
to name his very readable autobiography 
“And Gladly Tench,” taken from 
Chaucer’s "And gladly wolde he lerne, 
and gladly teche.” In recent years so much 
has been said and written about the handi- 
caps that most of the public and some within 
the profession have come to have a “pity 
the poor teacher” attitude. The handicaps 
are real. Something must and can be done 
about them, and in fact has been about 
some. Within my experience there has 
been a marked change in the acceptances of 
teaching as a stepping stone or as a last re- 
sort. 

' The present shortage of teachers has 
brought to focus public appreciation of the 
personal and professional qualifications de- 
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sired, and it has also called to the attention 
of more young people the significance and 
satisfactions of the profession. Today’s 
members of Kappa Delta Pi, chosen because 
of the promise of leadership, build upon 
these gains. As but one of the tools at our 
command is our Society, a tool sharpened by 
37 years of carefully nurtured and con- 
tinued growth and influence. 


More than twenty members of Epsilon Chi chapter , State Teachers College, Cortland, 
New York, attended one or more sessions of the Convocation and the dinner at i he 
Tray more. Dr, Minnie Pearl Carr is the enthusiastic and effective counselor. 
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Digest of the Minutes of the Sixteenth 
Biennial Convocation 


^pHE Sixteenth Biennial Convocation 
was held in the Hotel Madison, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, at 10:00 a . m . 
February 24, 1948, with Executive First 
Vice President Katherine Vickery in the 
chair. Due to illness Executive President 
McCracken was unable to attend the ses- 
sions which he had so carefully arranged. 
His “Friendly Greeting and Call to Serv- 
ice” was read to the Convocation by Dr. 
Frank L. Wright, Executive Second Vice 
President, who had visited Dr. McCracken 
at his home at Athens as he was en route 
to Atlantic City. The address is printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The Laureate Counselor read' the “In 
Memoriam” report after a roll call by the 
Recorder-Treasurer showed that all mem- 
bers of the Executive Council with the ex- 
ception of Dr. McCracken, and 150 dele- 
gates were present. Tributes were read re- 
garding the contributions to education 
which were made by Patty Smith Hill, Wil- 
liam Chandler Bagley, Charles Hubbard 
Judd, Herman Harrel Horne, Mary Em- 
ma Woolley, and Paul Monroe. After the 
Convocation was closed it was learned that 
Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, who 
was living in retirement, had also passed 
away, seven being deceased during the bien- 
nium. 

The chairman then read the require- 
ments for the honor key, as they had been 
adopted by The Executive Council at their 
previous meeting. 

President McCracken had appointed the 
committees of the Convocation as follows: 

1. By-laws 

Miss Mabel Glover, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

Mr. William J. Councill, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 


Miss Mary Minerva, Brockton, 
Massachusetts 

Miss Patricia Adams, Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Dr. William McKinley Robinson, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

2. Resolutions 

Dr. B. A. Cartwright, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

Miss Arlene Schlagal, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 

Miss Ivernia Tyson, • Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Mr. L. H. Strunk, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri 

Dr. Emma Curtis, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Mr. Richard Leland, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Dr, Obed Williamson, Cheney, 
Washington 

3. Nominations 

Dr. John Lazenby, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Dr. Anna Halberg, Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss Jessie Mae Halsted, Laramie, 
Wyoming 

Dr. T. S. Montgomery, Hunts- 
ville, Texas 

Dr, Mary Wilson, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 

4. Auditing 

Dr. Nell Maupin, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Mr. Dell C. Kjer, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Miss Phyllis Hanson, Duluth, 
Minnesota 

Mrs. Joanna Slelard, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
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Mr. George R. Harrison, Em- 
poria, Kansas 

5. Ritual (for alumni chapters) 

Miss Josephine Shively, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Miss Mabel Johnson, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Mr. Harold E. Wigren, Houston, 
Texas 

6. Appropriations and Budget 

Mr. Everett L. Walters, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin 

Miss Lillian McGuire, Gainesville, 
Florida 

Mr. Donald W. Marshall, Ma- 
comb, Illinois 

Miss Joyce Cooper, New York, 
New York 

Dr. Kenneth F. Perry, Greeley, 
Colorado 

During the remainder of the morning 
session the members of the Convocation 
were divided into five groups to review 
suggestions for later discussion of chapter 
or national problems and to propose amend- 
ments to tile By-laws. 

The luncheon at the Madison Hotel also 
was attended by about two hundred per- 
sons. Dr. Robinson, Executive Counselor, 
presided. Music was in charge of Mr, No- 
lan John Sahuc, delegate of Delta Iota 
chapter, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Following the luncheon reports of the 
Executive Officers of the Society were 
heard. 

The First Vice President, Dr. Vickery, 
stated that since the Convocation held in 
Milwaukee in 1946, nine institutional and 
one alumni chapter have been granted 
charters. Petitions from nine other groups 
have been deferred. Two petitioning groups 
are preparing charters. Inquiries from 
twenty-four institutions have been received 
during the last two years. 

The Second Vice President, Dr. Frank 


L. Wright, summarized the reports which 
were received from the chapters, stressing 
the program subjects and plans. He in- 
dicated that typical theses were foreign edu- 
cation, international problems, community 
affairs, and recruitment of teachers. He also 
described other chapter activities. He gave 
considerable time to an explanation of the 
proposed teacher exchange for members of 
Kappa Delta Pi with other teachers within 
the limits of the United States. 

Dr. William McKinley Robinson, the 
Executive Counselor, gave a comprehen- 
sive and detailed report on the eleven re- 
gional conferences which were held in the 
Spring of 1947, at which 616 persons were 
present from 91 chapters, in addition to 
those who attended evening meetings, In 
evaluating the benefits derived from them 
the attendants stressed the significance of 
the national honor society, the importance 
of the local chapter in maintaining high 
standards, the opportunity to meet others 
interested in the profession, renewed en- 
thusiasm in coping with problems, and in 
sensing the atmosphere of another campus. 
The chapters have received a letter from 
I)r. Robinson with comments on program, 
time and place of meeting, financing, and 
regional planning. Recommendation was 
made that regional directors be appointed 
in areas covering the country so that a more 
permanent plan for regional conferences 
may he devised. 

The Laureate Counselor, Dr. E. S. 
Evenden, presented a mimeographed re- 
port “In Mcmoriam” of those deceased 
during the last two years, at the opening 
of the session. He now made his repoit on 
the specific duties of his office. He suggested 
that an alternate plan of research be 
adopted, i.c. that instead of giving an award 
on a topic announced by Kappa Delta li 
an annual award be given to the person 
publishing the best educational research dur- 
ing the preceding year, the contest being 
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open to all whether members of Kappa 
Delta Pi, or not. He also reported a careful 
investigation which he had made of re- 
search topics, should the Convocation wish 
to proceed on its former plan. 

The Recorder-Treasurer, Dr. E. I. F. 
Williams, reported that the Society exhibits 
a good growth bringing the total number 
of initiates since the organization of the 
Society to 67,549, The Educational Forum 
now has printings of more than 10,000 per 
issue. During the two-year period ending 
January 31, 1948 there were sold 4,600 
volumes in the Lecture Series, the total 
distribution in this Series to date being 
38 , 37 2 - 

The attention of the Society was called 
to the fact that all costs are increasing. The 
accounts of the Society for the biennium 
just closed were audited by Ernst and Ernst, 
Certified Public Accountants. The finan- 
cial condition of tire Society was shown as 
indicated in the table in the next column 
(abbreviated from report given delegates). 

In his report as Editor of The Educa- 
tional Fommy Dr. Williams spoke of 
an analysis of the sources of book reviews 
and articles showing that nearly all of the 
states and a number of foreign countries 
were represented. More than 10,000 copies 
of articles were reprinted, and many re- 
quests were granted to use articles, or parts 
thereof, as reprints and as parts of books. 

He stated that, despite the increasing 
prices, the balance in The Educational 
Forum Fund was satisfactory. However, he 
indicated by an analysis of the subscription 
prices of seventeen other magazines of 
similar character, that the cost of The Edtu 
cationd Forum per hundred pages is only 
about a third of the average cost of these. 

During the biennium there were two ad- 
ditional printings of Dewey: Experience and 
Education in the Lecture Series and an addi- 
tional printing of Counts: Education and the 
Promise of America. The Editor also stated 


Financial Statement of the 
Recorder-Treasurer 


Summary of Assets 
Cash on hand January 31, 1948 

General Fund ■ $20,352.49* 

The Educational Forum Fund 11,861.98 

Convocation Delegate Fund 20,743.43 

Petty Cash 4-55 


Total Cash on hand $12,257.47 

Securities Owned January 31, 1948 
Description Par Value Cost 

Canadian National 

Railway Bonds $ 10,000,00 $ 10,457.50 

United States Savings 

Bonds Series C 7,500.00 7,500.00 

United States Savings 

Bonds Series D 6,000.00 6,000.00 

United States Savings 

Bonds Series G 84,500.00 84,500.00 


Total Securities $108,000.00 $io 8 , 457 G° 

Total Cash on Hand 12,257.47 


Total Assets $120,636.97 

Gain in Assets (Securities and Cash), February 1, 
1946 to January 31, 1948: 

Total Assets, January 31, 1948. .$120,636.97 
Total Assets, January 31, 1948.. 106,157.70 


Gain in Assets $ i 4 , 479 - 2 7 ’ 

* Denotes red figures. 


that a contract had been entered into with a 
French firm, Bourrelier & Cie., to issue a 
translation of Dewey’s lecture, and that ne- 
gotiations were in progress looking to issu- 
ing an Italian edition. 

Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves had been 
invited to give the Laureate address before 
the Convocation. Because of illness he was 
unable to come. Dr. George S. Counts 
generously consented to act as a “pinch- 
hitter” and gave the Convocation his inter- 
pretation of the Soviet foreign policy. It was 
a masterful address which made a profound 
impression on the delegates. 

A Fellowship hour was enjoyed by the 
delegates immediately following adjourn- 
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ment, after which the delegates were free to 
enjoy the Boardwalk for the remainder of 
the day and evening. After dinner there was 
a counselors’ hour at which there were dis- 
cussions of the counselor’s part in the chap- 
ters’ activities and of some of the problems 
of the Society. 

On Wednesday morning, after a pre- 
liminary report by the Committee on Re- 
vision of By-laws, there was a round table 
on chapter activities, I)r, Frank L. 
Wright, presiding. The groups reported on 
problems and policies relative to the selec- 
tion of candidates for Kappa Delta Pi, pro- 
gram planning, ritual and initiation cere- 
monies, making Kappa Delta Pi significant 
in the college community, coordinating the 
work of the chapters with the General Of- 
fice of the Society, and alumni chapters. 

The second luncheon at the Madison 
Hotel was attended by almost two hundred 
guests. They were delightfully addressed 
by Wilson MacDonald, famed poet from 
Toronto, Canada. Mrs. MacDonald was a 
guest. Mr. MacDonald chose as his sub- 
ject, “Some Philosophies Expressed in 
Poetry.” His lecture was illustrated with 
his own poetry, some stately and majestic, 
other in a lighter mood. It was a stimulat- 
ing as well as an entertaining hour. 

The Wednesday afternoon session was 
given over to discussing budgetary matters 
and to the report of the Committee on the 
Revision of By-Laws. Later there was 
further discussion of Kappa Delta Pi prob- 
lems. New By-laws were passed providing 
for a counselor for alumni chapters; giving 
the F.ditor authority to contract for articles 
for the March and May issues of The Edu- 
cational Forum for the period immediately 
after his term of office expires; giving the 
Executive Council authority to select a 
lecturer for the year immediately following 
the expiration of their terms of office; and 
clarifying some ambiguities in the By-laws. 


Mr. Stanforth, representing C.I.E.R., 
was heard by the Convocation. He ex- 
plained the work being done to aid war- 
devastated countries through the organiza- 
tion he represents. Various delegates ex- 
pressed their desire to be helpful. The Con- 
vocation authorized The Executive Council 
to co-operate in every way possible with 
the program. 

The final report on a teacher exchange 
in honor of Dr. Bagley was made, and was 
adopted by the Convocation. The condi- 
tions arc given elsewhere in this issue. A 
ritual for the initiation of members into 
alumni chapters was adopted. 

There was discussion of student repre- 
sentation on The Executive Council. It 
was pointed out that it would be necessary 
to amend the Articles of Incorporation of 
the Society were this to be done. Other 
alternative plans for student participation 
were suggested. The Convocation expressed 
the wish to have the matter considered at 
the meeting of the Convocation in 1950. 

The special committee which considered 
the matter of pledging reported. It was 
voted not to carry the matter further. 

There was much discussion regarding a 
proposed change in initiation fees and mem- 
berships, in view of the financial statements 
presented by the Recorder-Treasurer. After 
much discussion and a trial ballot which 
allowed a majority of those present favored 
a raise in fees, it was decided that, because 
of the absence of a number of delegates 
who had to catch early trains, a vote on an 
amendment be taken by mail as authorized 
by the By-laws. 

At the final luncheon the counselors were 
guests at the speakers’ table. The final 
address was given by Dr. E. I. F. Williams, 
on the theme, “How May Counselors Be of 
Most Use to Their Chapters?” 

The Convocation adjourned by singing 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 
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The Convocation Dinner 


T here was much opportunity for dele- 
gates to become acquainted with each 
other. First, there was the beautifully ap- 
pointed tea, or Fellowship Hour, arranged 
by Dr. Vickery and her assistants at which 
175 were served. Each of the three lunch- 
eons at the Madison Hotel afforded dele- 
gates the chance to learn to know those, 
from other portions of the country. All 
were delightful periods giving an oppor- 
tunity for a “seventh-inning stretch” be- 
tween the rather strenuous sessions. 

Hut the event which climaxed the social 
portion of the program was the exquisitely 
appointed banquet served on Wednesday 
evening in the American Room of the 
Hotel 'I'ray more. Beautiful with (lowers, 
with chaste white menu and program cards 
tied with cords in the colors of the Society 
(these the gift of Burr, Patterson and Auld 
Company), with 267 guests at the tables, 
it was an event which those who were privi- 
leged to attend will not soon forget. 

At the speakers’ table, besides the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and their 
wives, were Dr. P. A, Knowltnn, of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers of the 
Lecture Series, and Mrs. Knowltnn 5 Dr. 
Henry H. Holmes, rtf Harvard University, 
and Mrs. Holmes; Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
MacDonald; and the lecturer, Howard E. 
Wilson, and Mrs. Wilson. Other guests 
were Miss Aurelia Haberkost, of The Mac- 
millan Company, the Recorder - 1 rcasurcr 
and Editor of the Society, Madame E. 
Hatinguais, of the Centre International 
Pedagogiquc of Sevres, and Madame 
Mathildc Pcrmix, of the Paris Office of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Dinner music was by the 1 raymore 
Salon Orchestra. 

Dr. Vickery presided graciously. She 
again introduced Mr. Wilson MacDonald. 


He recited poetical selections different 
from those at the day’s luncheon, though 
his subject was the same, “Some Phi- 
losophies Expressed in Poetry.” He was 
well received. The annual address was de- 
livered by Howard E. Wilson, of the 
Carnegie Endowment for the Advance- 
ment of Peace of which he is Associate 
Director of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education. Taking as his subject “The 
United States National Commission for 
Uncsco” he showed how the Commission 
representing our government co-operated 
with the larger organization Unesco. In his 
address he gave a clear exposition of the 
spirit which animates this newly- formed 
agency for peace and gave a detailed, yet 
comprehensive, statement of the composi- 
tion, purposes and aspirations of Unesco as 
well as the difficulties which are involved 
in effecting its program. 

It was at once informative and inspira- 
tional. Dr. Wilson lias been in a peculiarly 
strategic position to have command of his 
subject. During 1946 he was Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Unesco; in the summer of 1947 
he conducted a six weeks’ seminar at Sevres, 
France, for the Commission, at which the 
official representatives of thirty-one coun- 
tries were present; last fall he was a mem- 
ber of the United States Delegation to 
the Second General Conference in Unesco, 
held in Mexico City. He is Associate Di- 
rector of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The address was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. It will be published 
as the twentieth volume in the Kappa Delta 
Pi Lecture Series. It has already gone to 
the printers. 

Announcement was made of the ac- 
ceptances of the newly-elected members of 
the Laureate Chapter. 
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Election of the Executive Council 
for Biennium 1 948-1 95 ° 


T he choice of the Convocation for 
members of The Executive Council for 
the biennium, 1948-50, was as follows: 
Executive President, William McKinley 
Robinson, of Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo-, Michigan; First 





an, 

KENNETH F. PERRY 

Vice-President, Katherine M. Vickery, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; 
Second Vice-President, Frank L. Wright, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Executive Counselor, Kenneth F. 
Perry, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado; Laureate Counse- 
lor, Truman Lee Kelley, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Recognizing twenty-four years of de- 
voted and inspiring leadership given by the 
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retiring Executive President, Thomas C. 
McCracken, Dean Emeritus of the College 
of Education, Ohio University, the Con- 
vocation elected him President Emeritus 
of Kappa Delta Pi and Advisor to The 
Executive Council, with expenses for at- 
tendance of meetings of The Council to 
be paid by the Society. 

Drs. Vickery and Wright were re-elected 
to the offices which they have held. Dr. 
Robinson, who was formerly Executive 
Counselor, was elected Executive President. 
Drs. Kelley and Perry are new to the 
Council, but have been long associated 
actively with the Society’s work. Dr. Kelly 
was student president of the Education 
Club at the University of Illinois which 
grew into Kappa Delta Pi, and with Dr. 
Bagley has been considered a co-founder 



TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 



of the Society. He has for many years been 
a mcmher of the Editorial Board of The 
Educational Forum. Dr. Perry has been 
the counselor of Theta chapter, and an 
active participant in regional conferences 
and Convocations. 

Dr. Perry received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from the Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley and his Ph.D, degree 
from Columbia University. After a number 
of years teaching in the field of industrial 
arts in Fort Worth, Texas, and Denver, 
Colorado, he went to his alma mater as an 
instructor and supervisor in industrial arts 
in 1927. Since 1941 he has been Chair- 
man of the Division of the Arts which 
includes fine arts, home arts, and industrial 
arts, the position which he now holds. In 
addition to his membership in Kappa Delta 
Pi, he is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Alpha Psi Omega, Pi Kappa Delta, and 
Delta Phi Delta. 

Dr. Kelley has served successively on the 
faculties of the University of Illinois, the 
University of Texas, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, Stanford University, 
and, since 1931, at Harvard. He is Presi- 
dent of the Educational Research Corpora- 
tion and Director of the American In- 
stitute for Research and Vice-President of 
Section Q of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. During the 
First World War he was an expert for the 
Committee on Classification of the United 
States Army. During the Second World 
War (1941-1945) he was consultant to 
the U. S. Secretary of War. He was also 
Director of psychological test construction, 
Project SOS 7 of the National Defense 
Research Committee. 

Dr. Kelley is author of numerous books 
in the field of education. Among these are 
Educational Guidance, Mental Aspects of 
Delinquency , Statistical Methods, The In- 
fluence of Nurture Upon Native Differ- 
ences, Scientific Method, Talents and 
Tasks, and (in 1947) Fundamentals of 
Statistics, He is a mcmher of the Laureate 
chapter, having been elected to its member- 
ship in 1 932. 


Post-Convocation Meeting of the Executive Council 


Following adjournment of the Con- 
vocation there was a brief session of the 
Executive Council. The present Recorder- 
Treasurer was reelected to this position. 
He was also reelected as Editor of The 
Educational Forum. Both were for tire 
period of the next biennium. 


Plans were also made to invite a lec- 
turer for the address to be given in 1949 
in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, the 
twenty-first to be delivered. 

There was discussion also of a number 
of actions of the Convocation and meth- 
ods of making them operative. 


The delegates were housed in the Madison Hotel. To accommodate the alternate dele- 
gates additional rooms were placed at the disposal of the Society by the managements of the 
Sterling and Eastbourne hotels. The Jefferson Hotel made its solarium available for 
discussion groups of the Convocation. 
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Elections to the Laureate Chapter 


T hree distinguished educators were 
elected to membership in the Laureate 
chapter at the meeting of The Executive 
Council, Monday, February 23, at Atlantic 
City. Their acceptances were announced at 
the Convocation dinner at the Hotel Tray- 
more on the Wednesday evening following. 
The newly-elected members are: O. C. 
Carmichael, President of the Carnegie 



O. C. CARMICHAEL 


Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching; Mildred McAfee Horton (Mrs, 
Douglas Horton), President of Wellesley 
College; and John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education. Each 
has made a unique and lasting contribu- 
tion to American life and education. 

Dr. Carmichael, born in Alabama, spent 
nine years as a teacher and administrator 
in high schools in Alabama and two years 
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as a college instructor before he was called 
to Alabama College as Dean and Assistant' 
to the President in 1922. After four years 
in this position he was elected as President 
of Alabama, an office which he held for 
nine years. In 1935 he became Dean of 
the Graduate School and Senior College of 
Vanderbilt University, then Vice Chancel- 
lor and, the following year (1937), Chan- 
cellor. He resigned in 1946 to become 
President of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. He has 
filled many important civic and educational 
positions, among them membership on 
President Hoover’s Relief Commission to 
Belgium, and membership on the Central 
Committee of the American Red Cross. 
He was on the Advisory Council of the 
War Production Board, and on the Prob- 
lems and Policies Commission of the 



MILDRED McAPEE HORTON 



American Council on Education. Since 
1946 he has been a member of The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education. 
He has been active on many national com- 
mittees and commissions. Leading univer- 
sities have granted him honorary degrees. 

President Horton began her career as a 
teacher. She has been a member of the 
teaching Staff of the Francis Parker School 
in Chicago, a director of girls’ work at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and 
an instructor in economics and sociology 
at Tuseulum College and Bryn Mawr. 
For five years she was Dean of Women and 
Instructor in Sociology at Centre College, 
following which she was Dean of Women 
at Oherlin College. In 1936 she assumed 
her present position as President of Welles- 
ley College. During World War II she was 
Director of the Women’s Reserve of the 
U.S.N.R. with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander (1942-43) and captain (1943- 
46). She is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Association of American 
Colleges, and Vice Chairman of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. She has 
honorary degrees from more than a dozen 
universities. 

Commissioner Studebaker, after working 
his way through college as a union brick- 
layer, entered the teaching profession. He 
was principal of elementary, junior anti 
senior high schools. After six years as As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools of Des 
Moines, he was elected Superintendent of 
Schools in that city in 1914, a position he 
filled until 1937. Meanwhile in 1934 he 
was appointed United States Commissioner 
of Education, taking leave of absence to 



JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 

accept. While he was at Des Moines he 
attracted national attention by organizing 
“the most comprehensive and carefully 
planned system of public forums ever in- 
augurated under public auspices.” As Com- 
missioner of Education he lias promoted 
adult forums throughout the country. In 
1941 he organized the national program 
of defense in engineering colleges of the 
United States and vocational schools in the 
rural areas. He has written numerous school 
textbooks, is co-author of a series of supple- 
mentary reading books, Our Freedoms, 
and is author of the book, The American 
Way, 


'The reward of a thing well done is to have done it, 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Laureate Members — In Memoriam 


Paul Monroe 

For a great many student generations 
the name of Paul Monroe was almost cer- 
tain to be associated with “History of 
Education,” and in his later years with 
“International Education.” In both of these 
areas history will record Paul Monroe as 
one of this country’s most scholarly pioneers. 
He was elected to the Laureate chapter 
March 3, 1927 and died in his 79th year 
at his home in Garrison, New York, De- 
cember 6, 1947. 

Paul Monroe was born at North Madi- 
son, Indiana, earned his B.S. degree from 
Franklin College (Indiana) in 1890 and 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1897. He studied at Heidelberg 
University in Germany in 1901 and further 
fixed his habits of careful, tireless, scholarly 
research under German teachers. Dr. 
Monroe joined the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in 1897, while 
it was a small and relatively unknown 
institution, His teaching, his textbooks, and 
source books in the history of education, 
and his editorship of the five volume En- 
cyclopedia of Education were some of the 
positive factors that contributed to the 
rapid development of Teachers College 
during the first two decades of this cen- 
tury. His leadership in this field can have 
no better testimony than the fact that his 
students now occupy such a large propor- 
tion of the professorships in the history of 
education in the leading universities of this 
country. In 1926, Professor I. L. Kandel 
edited a volume called, Twenty-five Years 
of American Education — “collected essays 
by former students of Paul Monroe.” This 
volume and the tributes of the eighteen 
well-known educators who contributed to 
it represent an honor that comes to few 
men during their life time. 


Dr. Monroe, contrary to the common 
belief that scholars are usually not good 
administrators, served very efficiently as 
Director of the School of Education in 
Teachers College from 1915 to 1923 and 
as Director of the International Institute 
of Teachers College from 1923 to 1935. 
Dr. Monroe’s study of the development of 
education from its beginnings among primi- 
tive peoples down to the present time 
naturally gave him an international interest 
and outlook. This was sharpened by surveys 
of the educational systems of the Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, and Iraq and by a 
three-year period as president of Robert 
College and American College for Girls 
in Istanbul, Turkey, 1932-35, while on 
leave of absence from Teachers College. 
Dr. Monroe’s advice was eagerly sought 
by educational and governmental leaders in 
many countries throughout the world. He 
realized more clearly than most of his con- 
temporaries the need for international 
understanding and good will and the role 
that education must play in bringing it 
about. He responded courageously to calls 
for help even when his health was jeopard- 
ized by so doing. His later years were years 
of suffering from illness contracted on his 
foreign travels. The history of education 
for the first half of the Twentieth Century 
will record a significant list of contributions 
of this man who more than any other 
made History of Education a subject for 
professional study. 

E. S. Evenden 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley was 
elected to membership in the Laureate chap- 
ter of Kappa Delta Pi in 1925, being a 
member of the first group to be elected to 
the chapter. She was a fellow in the Depart- 
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merit of Philosophy of the University of 
Chicago and later a fellow of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumni at the Universi- 
ties of Paris and Berlin. From 1901 to 
1905 she was a member of the staff at 
Mt. Holyoke College, then experimental 
psychologist to the Bureau of Education, 
Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence. In 1909 she became an instructor 
at the University of Cincinnati, remaining 
in that city as Director of the Bureau for 
Investigation of the Condition of Working 
Children and of the vocational bureau of 
the Cincinnati public schools, and as re- 
search fellow of the Helen S. Trounstinc 
Foundation. For eight years she was psy- 
chologist of the Merrill-Palmer School in 


Detroit, resigning to become Director of 
the Child Development Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

She was a delegate to many learned so- 
cieties and was the author of several books 
among which are The Mental Traits of 
Sex, An Experimental Study of Children, 
Mental and Physical Measurements of 
Working Children , Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Young School Failures , and A 
Handbook of Child Psychology. She con- 
tributed numerous papers to scientific jour- 
nals. 

She was living in retirement at the home 
of her daughter, Eleanor Woolley Fowler, 
Havertown, Pennsylvania, when she passed 
away on December 24, 1947. 


The Bagley Memorial 

A Kappa Delta Pi Teacher Exchange within 
the United StatevS 


1. A teacher of two or more years of ex- 
perience may apply to the central office 
of Kappa Delta Pi for assistance in ar- 
ranging ail exchange with some other 
teacher when such an exchange would 
appear to promise teacher growth with- 
out serious handicap to himself, the 
superintendents and Boards of Educa- 
tion involved, or the children in the 
school. 

2. It is understood that this exchange serv- 
ice is maintained primarily for active 
members of Kappa Delta Pi. In ap- 
proved cases one of the exchange teach- 
ers need not be a member of Kappa 
Delta Pi. In every case the applicant 
for the Bagley Teacher Exchange Serv- 
ice shall he a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi. 

3. In general a teacher who desires an 6. 
exchange would make application to 
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the. central office of Kappa Delta Pi, 
giving suggestions as to the grade or 
subject in which the exchange would 
he and where he wanted to go. Applica- 
tion blanks will be made available. 

4. It is expected that arrangements will in- 
clude the provision that Boards of Edu- 
cation pay the salary of their own 
teacher even though he would be teach- 
ing elsewhere, i.e. teacher A teaching 
in X would go to teach in Y but be 
paid his usual salary by the Board of 
Education of X, 

5. To equate living costs it is hoped that 
exchange teachers would exchange room 
and boarding place each to pay the cost 
of his room and board. Any plans for 
such arrangements should be made by 
the exchange teachers themselves. 

The teachers making an exchange would 
be expected to bear the responsibility of 



making sure that their salaries could 
legally be paid under the conditions of 
the exchange. They should also find out 
whether or not their status in any re- 
tirement system would be endangered. 
The inquiries made by Kappa Delta Pi 
indicate that in general, satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made for salaries 
and provisions for retirement, 

7. The Executive Council of Kappa Delta 
Pi will undertake to maintain advisory 
and secretarial service to carry on the 
work of the exchange. The exchange 
is not, however, a teachers placement 
bureau . 


8. This service is to be designated as “The 
Kappa Delta Pi William Chandler 
Bagley Teacher Exchange.” 

Editor’s Note: The above is the plan, rec- 
ommended by The Executive Council and ap- 
proved by the Convocation, to honor Dr. Bagley, 
revered co-founder of Kappa Delta Pi. It serves 
the dual purpose of honoring Dr. Bagley and of 
promoting high standards of teaching to which 
Dr. Bagley devoted his life. The suggestion for 
such a memorial was first made by Dr. Ethel 
Beechel, of Ohio University, and the plan was 
formulated by a committee consisting of Execu- 
tive President Thomas C. McCracken, Executive 
First Vice President Katherine Vickery, and Ex- 
ecutive Second Vice President Frank L. Wright. 


The Honor Key 


M uch interest has been shown in the 
proposal for an honor key which was 
adopted by the Convocation at Atlantic 
City. Designs for the key have been ordered 
prepared by The Executive Council. 

In the meantime our readers will wish 
to know the conditions under which the 
key may be bestowed. W e quote below in 
full a section of the By-Laws and the “min- 
imum requirements under which the key 
may be awarded” as set up by The Execu- 
tive Council. 

“Institutional chapters may award the 
Honor Key ‘for continuous active mem- 
bership in Kappa Delta Pi and outstanding 
service in the cause of education. The Ex- 
ecutive Council shall set up the minimum 
requirements under which the key may he 
awar ded.’ (By-Laws Art. IX, Sec. 3)” 
“Minimum requirements for awarding 
the Honor Key: 

x. The candidate shall have been an 
active member of Kappa Delta Pi 
in any and/or several chapters or at 
large continuously or in toto for a 
minimum of 15 years. 

2. The candidate shall have given out- 
standing service in some phase of the 
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work of the Society either within 
or without his chapter. This service 
should be evidenced by specific leader- 
ship either as a chapter officer or in 
other important activities. 

3. The candidate shall have given emi- 
nent service in the field of education 
as a classroom or special teacher; an 
educational administrator or super- 
visor; a research worker; a writer, 
or a contributor to the solution of 
educational problems. 

Complete credentials of the candi- 
date in exhibit of data on all minimum 
requirements shall be presented to the 
Executive Council for the vote of its 
members. A majority vote will ap- 
prove the candidate. The result of 
the voting will be sent to the chapter 
making the nomination. 

All nominations for the award and 
all credentials shall be submitted to 
the National Recorder-Treasurer for 
presentation to the Executive Council. 

4, It is assumed that the Executive 
Council will take no responsibility for 
the expense involved in the presenta- 
tion.” 



Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions 


A t the close of this Sixteenth Biennial 
Convocation, we, the members of the 
Committee on Resolutions, would like to 
place on record an expression of our belief 
in the real value of the opportunities that 
have been offered to Kappa Delta Pi dele- 
gates and representatives during these three 
days of meetings. We feel that much has 
been accomplished in the formation of new 
friendships, in the exchange of educational 
theories, in improving the oneness of our 
educational system by making less promi- 
nent lines of sectionalism, and in renewing 
our faith in the values of scholarship, leader- 
ship and democracy. 

With these thoughts in mind we beg to 
offer the following resolutions: 

Whereas, We believe that the National 
Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi 
has spared no effort in making plans 
for the Sixteenth Biennial Convoca- 
tion, and 

Whereas, We consider the success of 
the Convocation has been due in a 
large part to the excellent accommo- 
dations at the Madison, Jefferson, and 
Traymore hotels, and 
Whereas, Unusual opportunities for 
rich educational experiences in demo- 
cratic procedure and development of 
leadership have been offered especially 
to student representatives of Kappa 
Delta Pi, 

Be It Resolved: That we express our 
appreciation and thanks to all those who 
have made the success of this Convocation 
possible, and especially to the members of 
The Executive Council of Kappa Delta Pi, 
and 

Whereas, Our Executive President, 
Dr. T. C. McCracken was unable to 
attend this Convocation, and 


Whereas, We are weil aware of the 
efficient planning that he has done for 
this Convocation, 

Be It Resolved: That we extend to him 
our deep gratitude for his efforts and our 
sincere regret that he has been unable to 
he with us; and 

Whereas, Dr. William Chandler 
Bagley was one of the founders of 
Kappa Delta Pi, and 

Whereas, He worked persistently over 
a period of thirty-seven years to im- 
prove the character and extend the 
scope of our Society, leaving a record 
of achievement which will always be 
a source of inspiration to Kadelpians 
and to to all workers in education, 

Be It Resolved: That we express our 
deep sorrow at his loss and our sympathy 
to members of his family, and 

Whereas, Since the last Convocation 
we have suffered the loss of six other 
distinguished educational leaders, and 
members of the Laureate chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi, namely: Patty Smith 
Hill, Charles Hubbard Judd, Herman 
Harrell Horne, Mary Emma Wool- 
ley, Helen Bradford Thompson 
Woolley, and Paul Monroe, 

Be. It Resolved: That we recognize the 
contributions of these eminent men and 
women to education and to society and 
that we wish to express our belief that they 
have exemplified the highest ideals of Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Whereas, We are concerned with the 
teacher shortage in our public schools, 
especially in the elementary schools, 
Be It Resolved: That we urge the 
respective chapters of Kappa Delta Pi to 
present the challenge of education to stu- 
dents of superior ability. 
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Whereas, We recognize the impor- 
tance of the “Future Teachers of 
America” to the schools of the United 
States, 

Be It Resolved : That we suggest that 
each chapter of Kappa Delta Pi become 
actively interested in the Future Teachers 
of America in individual colleges and in 
surrounding high schools, to become ac- 
quainted with the ideals and purposes of 
the organizations, acting as sponsors, mem- 
bership recruiters, or as interested partici- 
pants or backers so far as the plans and 
policies of the individual colleges and high 
schools permit. 

Whereas, The peoples of the world are 
now faced with the alternatives of 
international co-operation leading to 
peace or competition leading to war, 
and 

Whereas, The United National Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization is the most significant social 
invention of our time to advance world 
peace, and 

Whereas, The 1948 Convocation 
lecture by Dr. Howard E. Wilson 
is devoted to an explanation of the 


purposes and functions of Unesco, 
Be It Resolved: That we express our 
appreciation to the Executive Council for 
the selection of this timely and important 
topic, and to Dr. Wilson for his scholarly 
presentation of The United States National 
Commission An Experiment in Interna- 
tional Co-oferation, and 

Whereas, It is our belief that one of 
the distinguished contributions of 
Kappa Delta Pi to education consists 
of its publications, namely The Edu- 
cational Forum, The Lecture Series, 
and The Research Series , 

Be It Resolved: That we request all the 
delegates to encourage the further dis- 
semination of this literature in the commit- 
tee which they represent. 

Be It Further Resolved: That a copy of 
these resolutions be published in the official 
organ of this Society, and a copy sent to 
each of the families of the deceased mem- 
bers above mentioned. 

Respectfully submitted, Benjamin A. 
Cartwright, Chairman Emma Z. Cur- 
tis, Secretary, Obel Williamson ; Iver- 
nia Tyson; Richard Leland; L. H, 
Strunk. 


A PLEA 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene N. Guirl* 

Today we develop leaders, 

What they lead 
It matters little ; 

That they lead 
It matters much. 

Where are our thinkers 
With all their wisdom? 

Not in the classroom crowd. 

Emphasis on leaders — 

The side show of wisdom; 

Emphasis on wisdom- — • 

The main tent in life’s stage show. 

We need leaders, 

Leaders who can think. 

* (Members of Beta Tau chapter. This was inspired by reading- H. De F. Widg-er’s article “Is Scholarship 
Respectable r >} in the March, 1948, issue of T7.se Educational Forum.*) 
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Chapter Programs 


Kappa Chapter 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 

Winter Session 

October 9 — ’3:30-5:30, Tea (get ac- 
quainted meeting). 

November 5 — 7 :3o p.m., evening meet- 
ing (Speaker, Dean Caswell). 

November 25 — 3:30-5:30, initiates 5 tea. 

December 8 — 6:00 P.M., initiation of 
new members; 7:00 p.m., initiation din- 
ner. 

January 6 — 7 :3c p.m., evening meetings 

During the winter session, Dining Room 
C at the Teachers College Cafeteria has 
been reserved for Kappa Delta Pi on Tues- 
days beginning at 11:45. Bring your tray 
to Room C on Tuesdays where you can 
be sure of a place and an hour of interest- 
ing fellowship. 

Spring Session 

February 24-26, Biennial convocation in 
Atlantic City (all members are welcome 
at any session). 

March n — 7:30 p.m., Voting meeting: 
I. Reports of delegates to convocation; 2. 
voting on candidates for membership; 3. 
reports of committees. 

April 2 — 3:30-5:30, initiates’ tea. 

April 19 — 6:00 P.M., initiation of new 
members; 7:00 P.M., initiation dinner (de- 
tails later). 

May 10 — 7 130 P.M.,' final business meet- 
ing: I. election of officers; 2. committee 
reports. 

During the spring session one of the 
private dining rooms of the cafeteria will 
be reserved for Kappa Delta Pi one evening 
a week beginning at 5:45 p.m. Watch the 
bulletin board for details. These informal 
meetings have served in the past to give 
cohesion to the campus group and to offer 


a clearing-house for ideas which make the 
work of the chapter more vital. 

Alpha Upsilon Chapter 
West Virginia University, Morgantown , 
West Virginia 

Sunday, October 19 — “The Art of Edu- 
cation, 55 Dr. Pollock’s home. Speakers: Miss 
Mildred Woofter, Miss May Wilt, Mrs. 
Catherine Dorsey. 

Monday, November 17 (initiation din- 
ner) — “The Art of Recreation.” Speaker: 
Dean G. Ott Romney of the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics. 

Wednesday, December xo — “The Art 
of Service.” Topic: Children’s Books for 
Christmas. 

Sunday, February 8 — “The Art of 
Music.” Leader: Miss Jeanie Fisher, 

Monday, March 22 (initiation dinner) 
— “The Art of Religion,” Elizabeth 
Moore Hall. Speaker: Reverend Roy W. 
Hashinger. 

Sunday, April 18 — “The Art of Crafts 
and Arts.” Topic: Meeting of all Nations. 
Leaders: Mrs. Kate Roller, Mrs. John 
Semon, Miss Alma Kraus. 

Alpha Nu Chapter 

Chico State College, Chico, California 

February 12 — Business meeting, at 
which time the convocation delegate, Jean 
Stewart, presented final plans for the meet- 
ing. 

March 11 — Convocation report. Elec- 
tion of new members. 

April 8 — Pledging of new members. 

April 15 — Formal initiation and ban- 
quet. Speaker: Dr. Alva P. Taylor, head 
of the English department at Chico State 
College, 

May 13 — Installation, dinner. New of- 
ficers for the new year will be installed. 
Speaker: Not yet definite. 
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Beta Upsilon Chapter 

State Teachers College , parmville , 
Virginia 

The Chapter has been fortunate in hav- 
ing special speakers for several programs 
this year. In the early fall we were en- 
tertained by a presentation, by a member 
of the Art Staff here, of watercolors done 
the past summer while she was attending 
an art colony school in New England. 
These watercolors were of scenes along 
the Maine coastline. 

Another special program was a talk by 
a former student of our college of her ex- 
periences as a governess. to a group of chil- 
dren in China. These children were of 
several nationalities and had parents who 
worked for an oil company there. She was 
dressed in Chinese costume and showed 
us many items of clothing and articles used 
by the Chinese. She also told us of some of 
her experiences of just everyday living in 
China. 

At another program we were fortunate 
to have a recital by a member of the Music 
Department. He sang German, French, 
and American selections for us. Refresh- 
ments were served at this meeting. 

It is a custom of Beta Epsilon chapter 
to have a formal banquet each year before 
Christmas. This year we were entertained 
by a skit given by two members, after 
which we sang Christmas -Carols. We 
were very pleased to have a number of 
faculty members with us at this time. Each 
spring our chapter gives a reception honor- 
ing freshmen and sophomores who rank 
high in scholarship. 

On April 8 of this year we plan to have 
a big celebration in honor of the twentieth 
anniversary of the establishment of Kappa 
Delta Pi on campus. We plan to have a 
speaker and to have charge of assembly 
program that day. There will also be a 
luncheon and reception in the speaker’s 
honor. 


Gamma Iota Chapter 
City College of New York, New York, 
New Y ork 

November 21 — Twenty-nine new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the chapter at an 
initiation and social. Janet Milstein and 
Sylvia Dash ably stimulated audience par- 
ticipation with musical contributions, 

December 12 — The first issue of the 
Gamma Iota Newsletter made its appear- 
ance. As this is a fledgling project, we 
would appreciate any suggestions from other 
chapters who have had experience with 
newsletters of their own. 

December 19 — Speaker: Dr. Manuel 
Cabranes, Executive Director of Melrose 
House. Subject: The Puerto Rican Prob- 
lem in New York. The effects of the great 
influx of Puerto Ricans upon the New 
York educational system were ably dis- 
cussed by this expert. A timely film, en- 
titled, “Democracy at Work in Puerto 
Rico” concluded the meeting. 

February 27, 1948 — Professor Samuel 
Middlebrook, of the City College English 
Department gave a diverting talk on some 
of the famous — and infamous — teachers to 
be found in English Literature. As an 
antidote to the latter, he paid tribute to 
the late George Herbert Palmer’s teaching, 
and highly recommended his booklet, Self 
Cultivation in English to all present. 

Epsilon Epsilon Chapter 

State Teachers College , Shifpensburg , 
Pennsylvania 

October 2, 1947 — Business meeting. 

October 23, 1947 — Initiation of new 
members. 

November 20, 1947' — Professional 

meeting. 

January 1, 1948 — Professional meeting, 

April, 1948 — Initiation of new mem- 
bers, 

April 15, 1948 — Theater party. 

May 6, 1948 — -Dinner party. 
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The Chapters Report 


K appa chapter. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has again an- 
nounced its Foreign Study Fellowship 
which was explained in The Educational 
Forum , Part II, in May, 1947. A grant 
of $1,000.00 will be awarded to a Teachers 
College student for study abroad in the 
field of education. Last summer, following 
the initiation ceremonies, initiates and old 
members of Kappa Delta Pi adjourned to 
a neighboring inn where a gay dinner-dance 
was held. Dr. Ernest C. Melby, Dean of 
the New York University School of Edu- 
cation, was the speaker at the initiation 
banquet in December. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi reports a February meeting at which 
Miss Laura Sutherland, counselor, reviewed 
the book, Russia, by Joseph Kunitz. At a 
March meeting, held at the Student Union, 
Supt. H. Murphy of the Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, schools spoke on “Education, 
Scholarship and Character” explaining the 
need for people of action as well as argu- 
ment. At the same meeting Mr. Robert 
Inabout, a member of the Junior Class gave 
a report of the Atlantic City Convocation, 
primarily on the address by Dr. George S. 
Counts. Moderator of the meeting was 
Joan Hardy. About forty members and 
guests were present. Plans were begun for 
the initiation and spring meetings. 

Epsilon Tau chapter, State Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York, heard a dis- 
cussion of “Contemporary Drama” by As- 
sistant Professor Mary A. Thomas, of the 
English Department at its February meet- 
ing. Miss Thomas is an honorary member 
of Kappa Delta Pi. The March meeting 
was given over to a discussion of “Recent 
Trends in Modern Literature,” by Pro- 
fessor John PI. Parry. Mrs. Parry and 
Mrs. Alice D, Rider were elected to honor- 
ary membership. At the March meeting 


a report of the Convocation was given by 
the chapter’s representative, Robert Welch, 
and the alternate, Suzanne Craig. There 
was also an initiation. In April there was 
a program on “Musical Developments.” 
The chapter had made plans to attend a 
concert conducted by Morton Gould at the 
Eastern Theatre in Rochester. On April 
24 the chapter attended an initiation meet- 
ing of Gamma Mu chapter of the New 
York State College for Teachers at Buffalo. 
A banquet closed the year’s activities. It 
was held on May 5. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, Moorhead, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minne- 
sota recently initiated the following: Duane 
Anderson, Hawley Eia, James Forsland, 
Ruth Hansen, Mearel Nesteby, Rhoda 
Rehder and two faculty members, Jane 
Johnson and Viola Petrie, supervisors in 
the college high school. Edward H. Selden, 
Director of Student Personnel, spoke on 
the part administration plays in promoting 
human relations, this being one in a series 
on the theme, The School in the Drama 
of Human Relations. 

Beta Rho chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, announces 
with deep regret the death of Dr. Isaac 
Doughton, counselor of the chapter, on 
January 24. He sponsored the chapter from 
its inception, May 27, 1930 until his re- 
tirement from the faculty in 1944. The 
chapter correspondent writes: “Beta Rho 
was Dr. Doughton’s ‘beloved child’ for jt 
was the one tie on the campus with which 
he kept in touch after his retirement.” 

In January Beta Rho chapter heard Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Morales, Director of Home- 
making on the campus, give an interesting 
account of her summer’s trip to the Carri- 
bean islands. The February meeting con- 
sisted of a “potpourri” program contributed 
by three groups of members. The first 
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produced a radio skit, "When Lincoln 
Came to Pittsburgh.” Another held a ques- 
tion-bee quiz. The third showed a film, 
“An Adventure in Electronics.” 

Beta Beta chapter reports the following 
officers for the second semester of this 
academic year: President, Donald K. 
Adams; Vice-President, Richard Lopes; 
Secretary, Marion F. Quimby; Treasurer, 
Doris E. Tyrrell; Historian-Reporter, 
Florence E. Flint; Counselor, Frederick E. 
Ellis (Instructor in Education). 

Nemaha Alumni chapter, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has adopted the recruitment of 
teachers as its major project for the year. 
Several of the members who have been in 
close contact with young people have pre- 
sented to their young friends an acquaint- 
ance with the opportunities and challenges 
which teaching provides and with the per- 
sonal stimulation and satisfaction which 
attends association with expanding person- 
alities. Active in the recruitment have been 
Miss Frances Wood who works with uni- 
versity students at the University of 
Omaha; Miss Josephine Shirely whose 
association has been with Senior girls at 
Benson High School, Omaha; Miss Elva 
McFie, Supervisor of Art, Lincoln; and 
Miss Ella Mae Hurlburt, Glenwood, Iowa, 
summer camp supervisor. 

Alpha Lambda chapter, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado, held a joint 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa recently 
at which Mayor Quigg Newton of the 
City of Denver, was the guest speaker, 
Mayor Newton is past president of the 
University of Denver Board of Trustees. 
One of the youngest mayors in the United 
States he has been selected as one of the 
ten outstanding men of the nation. He 
told of the daily routine of his office and, 
unlike many officials, talked about his 
errors as well as his successes. 

Delta Upsilon chapter held its annual 
open meeting February 16. Jane Forest 


introduced the speaker, Mr. Victor E. 
Pitkin, Director of Analysis and Research, 
Bureau of Intercultural Education. He 
spoke on the “Human Relations Move- 
ment.” After sketching many aspects such 
as psychiatry, public opinion, industry, class 
and caste, frustration and aggression, sex 
and gangs, Mr. Pitkin quoted Roger Wil- 
liams, of the University of Texas, as saying 
“There has never been a complete study 
of one person from birth to death in all 
the sciences.” 

The Reporter-Historian of our chapter 
at La Crosse, Wisconsin writes: 

Every year it has been the custom for Beta Tau 
Chapter of La Crosse State Teachers College to 
commemorate the founding of Kappa Delta Pi 
on March S, igxi with a banquet. At this time 
the alumni of Beta Tau Chapter and members 
of the faculty at the college are invited to par- 
ticipate in our activity. This year’s banquet was 
held on Marcli 13 at the Cargill Home. The 
speaker for the evening was Mr. Charles B. 
Walden, State Curriculum Coordinator for Wis- 
consin, His subject was “Education in Wiscon- 
sin; Past, Present, and Future,” and was chosen 
in the spirit of the centennial celebrations being 
held in Wisconsin this year. 

At our January meeting, Miss Barbara Soren- 
son was elected to succeed Miss Maxine Hayden 
as secretary. 

Alpha Psi chapter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio, has presented a number of 
stimulating programs. On March 13 it 
joined with the Education Club which 
sponsored the Twelfth Heidelberg Educa- 
tional Conference. Speakers were Supt. 
J. J. Young, President of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association; Dean Wesley E. Peik, 
of the School of Education, The University 
of Minnesota; Mr. Harold J. Bowers, 
Supervisor of Teacher Education of the 
Ohio State Department of Education, and 
Dr, Luther Purdorn, of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Michigan. The 
College Concert Choir sang. A panel of 
teachers discussed “Why I Enjoy Teach- 
ing.” On March 31 the chapter sponsored 
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a dinner which was addressed by H. C. 
Dent, Editor-in-chief of The Educational 
Supplement of The London Times. Dr. 
E. I. F. Williams presided. Co-operating 
in securing Mr. Dent were the Tiffin 
Public Schools, Paul V. Brown, Super- 
intendent, and the Seneca County Schools, 
S. E. Martin, Superintendent. Present also 
were the county superintendents of North- 
west Ohio, whose president is Supt. 
Weagley, of Erie County. Dr. Dent is 
spending several weeks in this country 
studying the educational situation. 

Zeta Iota chapter, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee, has be- 
gun a radio broadcast, “The Educational 
Forum,” over a local broadcasting station. 
The broadcasts are given each Saturday 
morning and speakers include educators 
in the college and the surrounding area. 
Time is donated by the station. Trends 
in education are discussed. 

Gamma Gamma chapter and Gamma 
Delta chapter had a joint banquet in 
February. 

Gamma Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Moorehead, Minnesota, had a 
report of the Atlantic City Convocation 
at its March meeting. Culminating the 
year’s activities will be the traditional May 
breakfast and installation of officers. 

Alpha Chi chapter has been studying 
the opportunities which face the future 
teacher this year. Summaries were reported 
in the school paper each week. The chapter 
is preparing letters to the members of the 
state legislature at Richmond supporting a 
bill for increase of salaries in the state. 

Gamma Phi chapter, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana has sent 
in the news item below: 

Gamma Phi Chapter, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana initiated the fol- 
lowing new members into the chapter on De- 
cember 3, 19+7: Gene Bailey, Patricia R. Felsher, 
Lucille Hanks, Alice Harreck, Frances E. Sanders, 


Jane Shea, James W. Tangney, Clovis Willis, and 
Julius E. Yellott. 

On February 9, 194.8, the program was con- 
ducted as a forum on the topic: Who’s Who in 
Postwar Education. Betty Jayne Miller was chair- 
man of the forum. The discussion was centered 
chiefly on the educational leaders who have been 
elected to the Laureate Chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi in recent years. This discussion came within 
the scope of the program topic and served to 
acquaint members with the honored leaders of 
their Society. Most of the student members took 
part in the discussion. The final question con- 
sidered was whether there was an educational 
leader from this region who would he eligible 
for membership in the Laureate Chapter. The 
names of several educators from the South and 
from this state were mentioned and their achieve- 
ments were briefly reviewed. 

As this article goes to press, members of Gam- 
ma Phi Chapter are anticipating pleasurably the 
coming visit of Dr. Frank L. Wright, Executive 
Second Vice President of Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
Wright will visit the local chapter on the evening 
of March 15, 1948. 

Gamma Kappa chapter, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, has sponsored a 
Future Teachers of America chapter on 
their campus. It will be called the Sequoyah 
chapter. Kappa Delta Pi held a tea at the 
initial meeting. Mrs. Carl Davenport, Vice- 
President of the Oklahoma State Parent- 
Teachers Association was the guest speaker. 

Zeta Beta chapter, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Minnesota, 
has sent a sketch of the campus to be. It 
will be developed along original lines, func- 
tional in type, and will avoid traditional 
types of planning and architecture. With 
the development of the project the institu- 
tion and the chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
will grow. 

Epsilon Pi chapter, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire, sponsored 
an assembly program in Parker Hall on 
March 29. There was a presentation of 
a scholarship given to a Senior and freshman 
awards of medals. Special music was furn- 
ished by the a cappella choir. 
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Delta Phi chapter, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio initiated 
fifty-five members on January 21, and 
served an initiation banquet at which Rev. 
McCann, of Fostoria, gave the address. 
In February there was a panel discussion 
concerning student teaching and evaluation, 
in which several recent initiates participated. 
In May there is to be a combined initiation 
and banquet with the Toledo chapter. 

At the March meeting of Beta Pi chap- 
ter New York University, Dr. Howard 


Lane spoke on “The Vitamins of Person- 
ality.” These vitamins are: Friendship, 
Self Respect, Fx-eedom, Respect for Au- 
thority, Nature — (naturalness), Sense of 
being needed, and Zestful Experience — 
(Fun). 

Along with the excellent speakers that 
highlight the meetings are the hours of 
fellowship and refreshments. During these 
periods the members really get to know 
one another and to share ideas, plans and 
experiences. 


Installation of Zeta Theta Chapter at 
Howard College 


The somewhat belated report of the in- 
stallation of Zeta Theta chapter at Howard 
College, Bhmingham, Alabama is re- 
printed from the Howard Crimson: 

“The formal initiation of Zeta Theta 
chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, an Honor So- 
ciety in Education, was held Friday eve- 
ning May 16, at Pine Lodge. The initia- 
tion of this chapter at Ploward marks the 
seventh chapter to be established in Ala- 
bama. Kappa Delta Pi has over fifty thou- 
sand members in the United States, and its 
qualifications include an interest in educa- 
tion, character, leadership, and an excel- 
lence of scholarship. 

Dr. Katherine Vickery of Alabama Col- 
lege presided over the initiation cex'emonies. 
Dr. Vickery was assisted by Dr. Frazier 
Banks, Dr. George V. Irons, Dr. Perry 
M. Broom, Mi's. I. R. Obenchain, Miss 
Elizabeth Forman, Misses Korst and May 


of Beta Lambda chapter of Alabama Col- 
lege and Misses Gatlow and Cushion of 
Xi chapter of the University of Alabama. 

The following regular members were 
initiated: Francis Walker, Dorothy Brown, 
Franklin Randle, P. G. Vandiver, H. G. 
Carver, H. S. Sisson, Calvin Forrester, 
Elizabeth Clark, Nina Farr, Minnie Lou 
Ellis, Bui-t Murphree, Winifred W. Hy- 
song and Lessie Thornhill. Alumni mem- 
bers initiated were: Veloreese Harper and 
Dorothy Mickler and Mrs. William Van 
Gelder as faculty member. 

Following the initiation a banquet was 
held at Renfroe Hall. Guests included: 
Major and Mrs, Harwell Davis, Dean and 
Mrs. Percy P. Burns, Dr, and Mrs. 
Frazier Banks, Dr. and Mrs. I. R. Oben- 
chain, Dr. Katherine Vickery, Misses 
Korst, May, Gatlow, Cushion, and the 
new membei's of the chapter.” 
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Printers of “The Educational Forum” 


F or twenty-three years the George 
Banta Publishing Company, of Mena- 
sha, Wisconsin has printed the official 
quarterly of Kappa Delta Pi, first as The 
Ka-pfa Delta Pi Record (1925-26), then 
as The Kaddfian Review (1926-36), and 
now as The Educational Forum (1936- ). 

The accompanying picture shows the 
old plant in Menasha which is devoted 
entirely to letterpress work being mainly 
periodicals and cloth bound books. The 
Educational Forum is one of 225 periodi- 
cals printed here. The building is 639 
feet long, and varies from 90 feet to 150 
feet in width. The Fox River Valley is one 
of the largest paper-manufacturing districts 


in the country, and the paper used in the 
production of The Forum comes from 
nearby paper plants. 

A new “Midway” plant, equidistant 
from Menasha and Appleton, was recently 
erected. In it are housed all the printing 
equipment with bindery to take care of all 
the offset production. There is an ample 
camera room and offset platemaking equip- 
ment. The plant is completely self-reliant in 
that it has its own well and water softening 
equipment, together with two oil burning 
furnaces, all of which are housed in a 
separate building, The “Midway” plant is 
used mainly for schoolbook and school pad 
production. 



Photo by Syl Ziolkotoski 

WHERE THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM IS PRINTED 
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The Creed of An American 
Teacher 

W. R. Davies, President 
Eau Claire State Teachers College 

1. I will zealously counsel my pupils to hold fast to the American way 
of life, even as I make them aware of the shortcomings of our culture. 

2. I will prepare them to become good world citizens, to recognize the 
plurality of world cultures and to realize that “a man’s a man for a’ 
that.” 

3. I will do my best to keep the schools free from any class domination 
or affiliation. 

4. I will faithfully preserve our heritage of learning, and will seek to fan 
the flame of search after truth and knowledge. 

5. I will do my utmost to implant the necessity of social competence in 
the mind of each of my pupils. 

6. I will do everything in my power to make each of my pupils feel that 
he belongs to the group of which he is a member. 

7. I will respect the individuality of each of my pupils and resolve never 
to publicly ridicule a child nor those dear to him. 

8. I will keep the complete record of each pupil entrusted to my care, 
and do all in my power to assist in the correction of physical and 
mental deficiencies that are evident from the record. 

9. I will consider my vocation worthy, and do my utmost to make the 
teaching profession respected and unified, 

10. I will instill in my pupils an abiding faith in the Eternal, without the 
bias of sectarianism. 


Kappa Delta Pi and International 

Affairs 

As reported in former issues and elsewhere in this issue of T he Educational Forum, 
Kappa Delta Pi has been interested in international aspects of education. This has been 
indicated by articles on education in other countries, by gift subscriptions to The Edu- 
cational Forum to leading educators of the world, by the presentation of several thou- 
sand volumes of The Educational Forum for war devastated libraries and by several 
lectures in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 

At the meeting in Atlantic City Dr. Harold E. Snyder, Director of the Commission 
for International Educational Reconstruction, appeared before the Executive Council 
to explain the work of the organization which he heads. Later, his associate, Mr. 
Robert Stanforth, spoke briefly to the Convocation. After his address the following 
action was taken by the Convocation: 

“That the Convocation of Kappa Delta Pi authorize the Executive Council to 
cooperate with CIER in bringing students from the devastated countries to the 
United States.” 

CIER, in close cooperation with Unesco, has an interesting program. The Bulletin 
of CIER for March 31 reports that the organization has scheduled a “CIER Coopera- 
tive Seminar in International Education” at College Park, Maryland, June 21 to 
August 14. Dean Harold Benjamin, of the University of Maryland, who wrote “Under 
Their Own Command” in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, is Director of the 
Seminar. He will be assisted by Dr. Gladys Wiggin, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Maryland, and by Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, U. S. Office of Education. 
There will be thirty-five visitors from abroad and these will be joined by seven Amer- 
ican educators. The Seminar will be an integral part of a four months’ program includ- 
ing observation of the best practice in American education, participation in conferences, 
institutes, and summer sessions. 

Unesco will hold three six weeks’ seminars during July and August bringing to- 
gether outstanding educators from all parts of the world. One will be on “Teacher 
Education,” directed by Dr. Karl W, Bigelow, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, It will be held in or near London, A second on “Child- 
hood Education” will be held in Prague, and will be directed by Dr. Aase Skaard, 
Professor of Psychology at the University of Oslo. The third, on “Teaching About 
the United Nations and Its Specialized Agencies,” will be held at Adelphi College, in 
Garden City near Lake Success, New York. The United Nations will cooperate with 
the project which will have Dr. Franklin Ho as its Director. Dr. Ho is Director of 
the Institute of Economics at Nankai University, China. 

. " Unesco has allotted over a hundred fellowships to students and research workers in 
nine war-devastated countries. 

As this is being written first proofs have arrived for Dr. Wilson’s forthcoming book, 
"The United States National Commission for Unesco,” which contains his Atlantic 
City address. Dr. Wilson was Director of the Seminar which was 'held at Sevres, 
\ France, by Unesco last summer. • 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA OF KAPPA DELTA PI 


No. 0 
fladga 


No. I 
Badge 
with 
Guard 


Orders on official No. 2 
blanks must be ep- 
proved by a chapter Guard 
officer and the Re' 
corder - Treasurer of 
the Society. 


No. 0 
Charm 



Cheeks and money t 
der* should be mar 
payable to Burr, Pa 
terton and Autd Con 
pany, Detroit, Mle' 
flan. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 


Bodge 

Badge with (Inn at tap 
Charm 


Size size Size Size 
No. Cl No. I No. * No. 3 
$3.50 H50 WOO 17.50 


Guard Pius 

Single Double 
Letter Letter 

Plain ;,"*2.25 $ 3.50 

Crown Set Pearl .. . .$6.00 $10.00 


TAXES 

To prices quoted must b« added a Federal t» 
on jewelry of twenty per cent. In addition a use o* 
occupation tax is charged in some states as in* 
dicated: Alabama. 2%l Colorado, 2%: WW 
2%j Iowa 2%: Kansas. 2%; Michigan, 3%; N^ f 
Dakota, 2%; Ohio, 3%i South Dakota, 2%! Utah. 
2%; Wyoming, 2%. Since state toes vary from 
time to time, officers should make a check on the 
taxes in their own states to determine the amount 
which must be paid. 
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